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CONTINENT OF AMERICA. 



[NORTH AMERICA. 



DOMINION OF CANADA. 

PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
AMHEESTBUBG. 

REPORT BT CONSUL TURNER, 

I. General trades. 

Wage$ per wttk of tixiy hovr$ in JmhertlJmrg, 



OeenytMo 



BUILDOfO TBADI 



BriekUvsrs 

Hod-«arrien. 
KMont 

Tenden 

PljMt«r«ra 

Tenders 

8lAter« 

Boofnn 

Tender* 

Plnmbers 

AMisUnU... 
Carpentert 



OTHIB TBADM. 



Bilkers 

BUcksmHhs. 



AreiAge. , 



f21 00 

9 00 
18 00 

7 50 
21 00 

7 50 
15 00 
12 00 

7 50 
18 00 

9 00 
10 00 



7 00 
9 00 



OoonpsUons. 



OrmtB TmAOBs— Continiied« 



Print<*m 

TMichers public schools . . . . 
Tenchers Doblic schools .... 
S»ddl« ana harness makers . 

Stevedor<>« 

Tallom 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths 

Butchers 

Drivers 

Drajmen and teamsters . 

Cab and carriage 

Oardenfrs 

Horseiihoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, Sm 



Areragew 



IQOO 

•500 00 

tSOO 00 

600 

la 00 

10 00 
10 00 

15 00 
• 00 
8 00 
600 
6 00 
6 00 
000 

16 00 
6 00 



* Males per year. t Females per year. 

The price* paid far ike nece9$arie9 of l\fe. 



Articles. 



j Cost. 



Floor perponnd..' $0 03 

Tea do... 40 

Sugar do...., 08 

Bice do....! 05 

Batter do....' 20 

Simp per gallon.. 75 

Prunes perponnd.. 08 

Soap do 05 

Yinegar per gallon.. 25 

Crackers per pound.., 08 



ArUcles. 



Cost. 



Salt perpound.. 03 

Potatoes per bushel.., 60 

Commeal per pound. . 03 

Pork do.... 10 

Oatmeal do....^ 03 

Coffee do....; *6 

Clothing outflU j 16 00 

Rent (average for laboring classes) per < 

month I 4 00 
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Z LABOB IN NORTH AMERICA: CANADA. 

The habits of the working class, as a general thing, are good and trust- 
worthy and saving, and the causes which affect their habits good. 

The feeling between the employ^ and the employer,' as a general mle^ 
is good and prosperoas. 

There are no organized conditions of labor in this district. 

In regard to str&ers in this district, there are none. 

The working people purchase where they choose, paid weekly in 
Canada funds. 

There are no co-operative societies in this district. 

As to the general condition of the working people, their homes are 
comfortable, food good, clothes good ; their chances for bettering their 
condition good, if they would take the advantages offered. 

As a general rule, no provisions are made for the working people in 
case of accident. The general relations prevailing between the em- 
ployer and employed are good. 

II. Faotoeibs, mills, etc. 

Wage$paid per week of seventy-two houre infaotoriee or miUs. 



Oooapationa. 


Arerage 

wftges. 

1 




Arerftge 
wage*. 


C]«rk« 


$12 00 


WOrli;in*Dr ..,,,,.,,... ^rr.-T r r. 


|Q OO 









III. Foundries, machine-shops, and iron works. 

Wagee paid per week infoundrie$t machine-ehopSf and iron worke in this district. 





▲TOTAge 

wage* 

1 


Oocapattona. 


▲T«»g» 

wag«fc 


Tomnen ' "2 oo ' 


Workmen 


|Q0» 




1 





VI. Railway EMPLOYES. 



Wages paid per month to railwajf employes (tkose engaged ahout sta^ons^ as well as 
engaged on ike engines and cars, Unemen, railroad laborers, 4'C.) in Amkersiburg, 





Arenige 
w»go«. 


< Oooopatlona. 


▲rerftge 
wagM. 




$75 00 
75 00 
90 00 
60 00 


Kiranan .^r....... 


$50 00 
45 00 


SagliiMn..... 




Clerka 


60 0^ 


BnULemMi 


1 
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VIII. Seamen's wages. 

Wage$ paid per eight- months to seamen (officers and men) — distinguishing between ocean, 
ooastf ana river navigation, and between sail and steam — in the Amherstburg district. 



Ooonpatioiis. 



ffTKAM cjum. 



▲rerage 
wages. 



Captain $1.000 00 

Milte 

Bnglneer 

Second mate 

Seaman 



720 00 
840 00 
600 00 
240 00 



Ocoapationa. 



Captain. 
Mate... 
Seaman.. 



Average 
wagea. 



1000 00 
800 00 
300 00 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in stores, to males and females, in Amherstburg, 



Occupations. 


Average 
wages. 




Average 
wages. 


Clerks, male 


$8 00 


' Clerks, female . , r . - r - . . . r , 


Kone. 









X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per week to household servants (towns and cities) in this district. 



Ooonpationa. 


Average 
wages. 


Oocupationa. 


Average 
wages. 


HOTKLB. 

Clerk 


$12 00 
250 
200 
800 


PRIVATE HOUSn. 

Male 




Walters 




Gbambermaids 


Female 




Porter 


1 


$3 00 


Cook.... 


2 00 



XL Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in Anihersiburg dis- 
trict, with board and lodging. 





Average 
wages. 


Oeonpations. 


Average 
wages. 




180 00 


Honsehold servants, female, per week . 


$8 09 







XII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per year to employ^ in Government departments and offices^exclusite of trades- 
men and laborers — tfi Amherstburg, Canada. 





Average 
wages. 




Average 

wagea. 




$1,500 


Postmaster 


1800 


fiiirvevor of onstoms..... ....•>... •..••• 


Light-hoQse keeper 


MO 


I^anding masters 
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4 LABOR IN NOBTH AMERICA: CANADA. 

XV. Printers and printino offices. 

Statement showing the wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers (compositors, pressm0», 
proof-readers, tfc. ) in Amhersthurg, 



Oooopfttions. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 
wages. 


Printers 


$8 00 
800 
800 
800 


$0 00 


Compositoit 


9 00 


Pressmon 


9 00 


Proof 'roftdfirfl 


9 00 






United States Consulate, 

Amhersthurgy April 23, 1884. 


JOSTAH TURNER, 

United States Consul. 



BELLEVILLE. 

REPORT BY OON8VL PRINOE. 

As a rule, labor in this district is less than it is in the United States for 
same class, and as far as I am able to procure information prices are 
rather better than in 1878. I can g^ve no reason for this, only that in 
1878 the depression in business then prevailing no doubt affected the 
price of labor in Canada. 

As a rule, also, the service is of a poorer nature than with us in the 
United States. The laborer here seems to dictate, so far as his manner 
of service is concerned, as competition is not keen enough to keep him 
up to what would be called first-class service. 

As a generality, ordinary work is slowly done; in many instances im- 
perfectly unless closely superintended. Many who could earn more do 
not seem to care to. 

In the department of home servants the service is poor ; farm labor 
but ordinary. The usual causes for destitution, mainly drink, prevail 
to a great extent here, and a sort of desire to do as little as possible for 
the amounts paid is, I think, a fault quite prevalent. A mechanic or 
laborer can live here at a moderate expense, though food prices are 
higher in the same proportion — about as labor — than in 1878. 

Rents are moderate; a good tenement iu a << terrace or block," with 
from five to seven rooms, can be had from $5 to $7 per month. I have 
also lately inspected some houses, newly built — brick, 44 by 24 feet, in 
lot of 64 by 32 feet — containing three rooms and hall on first floor and 
six bedrooms on second floor; house well finished; good cellar, hard 
and soft water (cistern and well), wood-house and shed; very neat, com- 
fortable tenemeut, that rented for $10 and $12 per month. 

These are, of course, exceptional, yet there are others equally roomy 
though not quite so well finished, and some of them in better locations, 
to be had at the same price. 

The poorer elates of tenements, say from two to four rooms, can be 
had from $2 to $3.50 per month. Very few of these tenements have any 
ground attached. 

The Knights of Labor have an organization here, but I do not see that 
it has any appreciable effect. The Molders' Union regulate prices in 
the stove works. 

No strikes have occurred since I have resided here. The laboring 
classes are free to purchase their necessaries where they choose, very 
little being done in the way of " store pay.'' 
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"So co-operative societies are in operation in this district. 

The hoars of labor are 10 hours per day, although on Saturday labor- 
ers are dismissed from 4 to 5 o'clock. The public offices here— cus- 
toms, internal revenue, and inspector of weights and measures^ — are open 
from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. ; the post-office from 7.30 a. m. to 6.30 p. m. 

The banks and the custom-house close at 1 o'clock on Saturday. 

The right of suflFrage here is given to all who own, rent, or .occupy a 
tenement, the value of which in cities must be $400, for townships $300, 
and incorporated villages $200, or if he be assessed on an income of 
$400. 

The rate of taxation in this city the present year is 16 mills, and it 
has been as high as 19 mills ; about 17 to 18 is the average. This in- 
cludes all taxes — city, school, and state. The rate of taxation in the 
county, outside of city, for all purposes, is about 13 mills. 

A system of promotion exists here in some branches, based to a great 
extent in length of service. It is confined mostly to the railways and 
banks, and a benefit fund exists amongst the employers of the Grand 
Trunk Bail way. The Bank of Montreal has a superannuation and p^- 
sion fund, now amounting to several hundred thousand dollars. The 
salaries of all employes are taxed 3 per cent, for this fund. 

A system of superannuation and gratuities exist in the civil service 
of Canada, a certain per cent, of each employe's pay being retained for 
the fund. This insures a certain annual allowance or a fixed gratuity 
on retirement. 

I have thought it well, in view of the interest attaching to the move- 
ment for civil service in our own country, to present an epitome of the 
acts relating to the civil service, and the superannuation allowances of 
Canada. It will be observed that the act covers about all the employes 
of the Government except the heads of departments, who are supposed 
to retire on a change of Government. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE IN CANADA. . 

The act providing for the civil service in Canada divides the service 
into two divisions : 

The first, or <* inside departmental division," comprises the employ^ 
mentioned in Schedule A employed in the several departments at Ot- 
tawa and in the office of the auditor-general. 

The second, or ^* outside departmental division," comprises employes 
of classes mentioned in Schedule B, and who are employed otherwise 
than on the departmental staffs at Ottawa. 

Schedule A. — (a) Deputy heads of departments ^ {b) officers who have 
special, professional, or testimonial qualifications ; (c) chief clerks ; (d) 
first-class clerks; («) second-class clerks; (/) third-class clerks; (^) mes- 
sengers, packers, and sorters. 

The yearly salaries of this division are as follows : 



Oooapfttiont. Lowect. Highest. 



Bmity hMda of depftrtmeots 

Oblef o1«rkt 

Tln(-€lM8 clerk • 

8Moiid*claM olerke , 

Tliird»e]M« okrke ,, 

Jieeeengers, paokers, andeorten 

* An urauftl InoreMe of ISO till the pay reftohet $1,800. 
t An annual inoreaae of |60 till the pay reaohee $1,400. 
t An annual increase of $60 till the pay reaches $1,000. 
I An annual increase of $80 till the pay reaches $600. 
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Schedule B comprises all the officers, clerks, and employes here ena- 
merated, and sach other officers in the lower grades as may be deter- 
mined by order in council. 



Oooapations. 



Lowest. 



mghMt 



Inspeoton 

Oollecton 

Surreyon 

Chief clerks 

Clerks 

Chief landinfl: waiters . 

Laodiug WMters 

Oanffers 

Chiei lookers 

liookers 

Tide sarreyors 

Tide waiters 

PreventiTe officers. . . . 

Kessengers 

Appndsers 

Assistant appraisers. . 



Outtomi departmmU, 



$1,000 
400 
1.20O 
1.200 
600 
800 
600 
000 
800 
400 
800 
400 
400 
200 
800 
600 



Inland reoen%M d^partmtnL 

Chief inspector 

Inspector of distilleries ^ 

District inspectors 

Collectors 

Deputy collectors 

Clerks (acoonntants) , 

Special class excisemen , 

Iirst, second, and third*class excisemen 

Probationary excisemen 

Messengers 



2,000 
SOO 
40f 
600 



600 
'200 



12,000 

4,000 

2,500 

2,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,200 

1,200 

800 

1,000 

600 

600 

500 

2,000 

1,500 



8,000 
2.600 
2,600 
2,200 
1,600 

1,200 

1,000 

600 

600 



For surveys of important manufacturing establishments an additional 
salary for the special class excisemen who perform that duty, not ex- 
ceeding $200 per annum. 



Occnpationa. 



Annnal 
pay. 



Potl-cgUe department 

Chief inspector 

First class: 

On appointment 

After ten years' service 

After twenty years' serrice 

Second class: 

On appointment 

After ten years' serrice 

. After twenty years' serrice 

Assistant post-office inspector : 

On appointment 

After ten years' serrice 

After twenty years' service 



12,806 

2,200 
2,400 
2,600 

2.000 
2,200 
2,400 

1,000 
1,200 
1,600 



Salaries of clerks in post-office inspector's office the same as for clerks in city post-offices. 
BAILWAY HAIL CLBEKS. 



Class. 


On appointment 


After two years' 
service. 


After Ave years' 
service. 


After ten years' 
service. 




Day 
service. 


Kight 
servioe. 


Day 

service. 


Kight 
servioe. 


servtoe. 


NlAt 
servioe. 


servioe. 


Kight 
•erviee. 


First class 


0720 
600 
480 


0880 
720 
660 


0800 
640 
620 


$1,000 
800 
640 


0800 

780 
660 


700 


IS 

640 


#1.20t 


Second class 

Third class 


'£000 
800 



In addition to regular salary an allowance not exceeding half a cent a mUe for every mile traveled 
ost-office 



<Hi daty in the post-office oars. 
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KABINB MAIL CLBSKS. 







After two 
yews. 


After ffre 
ysMs. 


After ten 
years. 


After fifteen 
years. 


Class. 


Sslsry. 


*Trlp 

sUow. 

•noe. 


Salary. 


Trip 
aUow- 
snoe. 


Salary. 


Trip 
allow, 
anoe. 


Salary. 


auow* 
anoe. 


Salary. 


Trip 
allow, 
anoe. 


MiWM 

Vtratelsss 


860 


?S 


$560 
420 


m 


1600 


$80 


$800 


$100 


$1,000 


$100 

















* **Trip " means the roond Tovage from Qnebeo or Halifkz to Ltyerpool and retom. 
t Only one-half; or $25, to be allowed whilst learning duty. 



POST-OFFICES. 



Lowest. 



Highest. 



Oity pottmoiUri, 

Class 1, where postage coUeetions exceed $80,000 

Class 2, where postal ooUections am from $60,000 to $80,000 . 
Clsss 8^ where postage coUeotions are from $40,000 to $60,000. . 
Class 4, where postage collections are ftt>m $20,000 to $40,000. . 
Class 5, where postage collections are leas than $20,000 , 



•$1,400 



AuitUmtpoitmatUrM. 



Classl.. 
Class2.. 
Class 8.. 
Class4.. 
Class 5.. 



OUrk» in city pott-oJlMf . 



Third dasst. 



llrst class ( 

LctUr-carriert and m uMn gtri, 
Box ooUeetors and porters H 



1,100 



400 

000 

1,200 



300 



$2,600 
2,400 
2,206 
2,000 
1,806 



2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,406 
1,400 



800 
1.200 
1,500 



*tl,400 to $1,800, as the postmaster-general may determine. These salaries are not snpplemented 
^ sny allowance or perqauite whatever. 

TBy annual increment of $40. 

tBy aannal increment of $50. 

oSpedflo duties in each case, with i|zed salaries, to be determined by the postmaster -generaL Ko 
«alaf7 shall be leea than $1,200 or more than $1,500. 

.| JBy annual increment of $80. 

IN8PKCTOB OF PBKITBNTIABIB8. 

The same scale as post-office inspector. The salaries of the employ^ belonging to 
the second or "ontside division '* of other departments than those ennmerated above 
shall be fixed by the governors in conncil. 

SUPEEANNUATION. 

The saperannaation of persons employed in the civil service of Canada 
IS provided for by statute, a general digest of which is as follows : 

The saperannaation of any civil servant shall be preceded by an in- 
^uiry by the treasary board : 

Whether the person it is proposed to snperannaate is eligible within 
the meaning of the act. 

Whether his saperannaation will resalt in benefit to the service, and 
is therefore in the pnblic interest; or 

Whether it has become necessary in conseqaence of his mental or 
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physical iDfirmity. And no civil servant shall be superannuated unless 
the board report that he is eligible within the meaning of the act, and 
that such superannuation will be in the public interest. 

The different sections of the act provide as follows : 

First. Superannuation may be granted to any person having served 
ten years and upward, or being incapacitated by bodily infirmity, the 
allowance being calculated on his average yearly salary during the then 
last three years, not exceeding the following rates : If he has served 
ten years, and less than eleven years, an annual allowance of ten-fiftieths 
of such average salary ; if for eleven years, and under twelve years, an 
annual allowance of eleven -fiftieths thereof, and a further addition of 
one-fiftieth of such average for each additional year of service up to 
thirty-five years, when an annual allowance of thirty-five-fiftieths may 
be granted, but no addition can be made for any service beyond thirty- 
five years. If the service has not been continuous, the periods during 
interruption are not to be counted. 

. Second. Provides that in case of any person who has entered the 
service over 40 yeai's of age and who is possessed of some peculiar pro- 
fessional or other qualification requisite for the office to which appointed 
and not ordinarily to be acquired in the service, there may be added to^ 
his actual years of service, any number of years not exceeding ten, fbr 
the purpose of superannuation. 

Third. Provides that for the payment of superannuations, there Shall 
be an abatement made from all salaries under this act of 4 per cent, on 
each salary of $600 and upward, and of 2^ per cent, on all less than 
$600, but such ibatement shall not be made after thirty-six years of 
service. 

Fourth. Provides that fun ^aperannnation allowance shall be granted 
only to those who shall have been subject to such abatement during 
ten years and upward. The allowance to any person w^o has not paid 
it, or have paid for a less period, is subject to a diminution of one- 
twentieth for every year less than ten during which he has not paid it. 

Fifth. Betirement is compulsory on any person to whom the superan* 
nuation allowance is offered, and such offer is not considered as imply- 
ing censure ; nor shall any person be considered as having any absolute 
right to such allowance, but it is granted only on condition of good and 
faithful service during the time on which it is calculated. Nothing,, 
however, is understood to impair the right of dismissal. 

Sixth. Provides that if any person is constrained to apply through 
infirmity of mind or body to quit the service before the period at which 
a superannuation allowance ought to be granted to nim, the council may 
allow him a grant not exceeding one month's pay for each year of his* 
service ; and if in case of bodily injury received without his own fault 
while in the public service, he may be allowed by the council a gratuity 
not exceeding three months' pay for every two years' 84Tvice, or a super- 
annuation allowance not exceeding one-fifth of his average salary during 
the then last three years. 

Seventh. Provides that if any person to whom the foregoing enact- 
ments apply is removed from office in consequence of its abolition, the- 
govemor in council may grant him such gratuity or superannuation al- 
lowance as will fairly compensate him for his loss of office, not exceed- 
ing such as he would have been entitled to had he retired in consequence 
of permanent infirmity of body or mind after adding ten years to hi» 
actual term of service. 

Eighth. Provides that any person receiving a superannuation allow- 
ance, and being under sixty years of age, and not disabled bodily or 
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mentally, Bhall be liable to be called upon to fill in any part of Canada 
any pablic office or situation for which his previous services render him 
eligible, and not lower in rank or emolument than that from which he 
retired : and if he refuse or neglect so to do, his allowance is foifeited. 

All allowance and gratuities under this act are payable out of the 
consolidated revenue fund of Canada, and a statement thereof made 
before Parliament the session next after grant or payment. 

A civil servant in Canada is prohibited from voting for members of 
Parliament; i. e., if he is in the provincial service he may not vote for 
^ ])rovincial member, if in the Dominion service he may not vote for the 
members of the Dominion Parliament. He has the right to vote for 
municipal officers. It is held that thus divorcing them from politics 
assures a more faithful service, and it is not expected they will be in 
any way active in politics, even in municipal matters. 

The rates of compensation fixed for the majority of the positions seem 
low, yet it seems that the positions are coveted by and filled with per- 
sons of ability, and the social position of a Government employ^ is good* 

As a class I have found the employes in the civil service of Canada 
intelligent, capable, and obliging, and while the positions are sought 
for, the manner of appointment— depending mainly on fitness— deprives 
it of much of the indiscriminate application that has characterized our 
service. 

FREDERICK W. PRINCE, 

Consul. 

Consulate op the United States, 

Bellevillej Canadaj December 29, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wage$ paid per week of sixty houre, in BellevilUf Canada, 



Ooeupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Arerage. 


BUILDIKO TKADBS. 

BiieklATera 


$12 00. 


$15 00^ 


$18 eo 


fiod-ourfon 


7 50 


Miit^vf 


12 00 


16 00 


13 50 


" Tendera • 


7 60 


PlMt^i^ra 






12 00 


Tenders 






7 56 


Stoten 


10 50 
000 


12 00 
10 50 


11 00 


fioof era 


10 00 


TmdeTs ...- 


7 50 


Plnmben 


10 50 


18 50 


12 00 


AMUtanM ; 


00 


Cftrpeatera 






12 OO 


GM-flttera 






12 00 


OTHEB TRADES, 

BUcknniths *. 


00 


IS 60 


12 OO 


Striken. 


9 OO 


Srickmakera 


650 
800 

700 
600 
000 
10 00 
540 
660 


too 

12 00 

10 50 
7 00 

18 50 

15 00 
7 90 

10 00 


7 60 


CliEiHr-inAkera 


10 OO 


Drivere: 


6 00 


CabrcMTiaice, fto 


6 6<K 




12 OO 


J^welen 


12 60 


Labomrt^iMiTten. ftOx... ^ ^^^ ^.. aa^a^u^x 


6 OO 


yrStm^^!7^^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::^^^^ 


8 60 


TeMhere, pnbUo achoole 




BftddleuidlMnieM makers 


600 


^12 00 


10 OO 
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Wages paid per week oftixty koure, in Belleville, Canada — Continaed. 
Ooonpation. 



Othsr TBADis-Contiiined, 

SteTedoros 

Telegraph operator^ 

^Tinsmitiis 

Teachers, public schoole, miUe per year 

Teachers, public schools, female per year 

Teachers, public schools, city, female 

Teachers, city, male 

Teachers, city hi^h school 

Lnmbermen, winter wages in camps : 

Chopper ) 

Skidder > Per month with board 

Sawyer ) 

Summer wages, driying logs 

Coolcs for above 

Foremen, both winter and summer 



Lowest 


Highest 


$6 00 


$9 00 


760 


15 00 


000 


18 60 


8 00 


650 


2 76 


450 


8 00 


4 60 


600 


760 


600 


1100 


10 00 


16 00 


26 00 


35 00 


80 00 


37 60 


60 00 


66 00 



Average. 



$7 60 
12 60 
12 00 
4 60 
8 60 
8 76 
660 
860 



12 60 

30 00 
85 Od 
55 00 



*In the high schools of Ontario if the amount of wages exceeds $2,000, 45 per cent of the amoont is 
paid by the provincial government 

in. FOUNDEIBS, MAOHINESHOPS, AND IBON WORKS. 

Wages paid perjweek of flftjf-eight hours in foundries, maohinO'SKopSf and iron works in 

Belleville, Canada, 



Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Snffineer ^ 


Sto9s /mmdry. 






$12 00 


Melter 






12 00 


Polisher 






10 60 


Tinsmiths ) 

Kysrpenters > 






00 


Blacksmiths S 
Pattern makers ) 






13 60 


Finishers V 

Holders 


$15 00 
18 50 

000 


$18 00 
15 00 

12 00 


16 60 


Mounters - - -- 


14 00 


Holders 


Iron foundry. 


10 50 


Foreman - 


15 00 


Pattern makers 


12 00 
10 00 
10 60 
12 00 


15 00 

12 00 

13 50 
' 18 50 


13 00 


Machinists 


11 5a 


Blacksmiths 


12 60 


Boiler makers 


18 00 







VI. Railway employes. 

Wages paid to railway tmploy^s {those engaged about stations as well as those engaged on 
the engines and oars, linemen, railrotid laborers, ^o.) in Belleville, Canada. 



Occupations. 



Bailway bscgagemen per day.. 

Ticket clerk do — 

Ifreicht checkers do — 

Porters do — 

Yard foremen do — 

Switchmen do — 

CJonductors : do.... 

Brakemen do.... 

Laborers do.... 

Station agents perannnm.. 

Tetograpb operators f. do.... 

Freight clerks do — 



Lowest 


Highest 


$100 


$160 


100 


200 


1 00 


200 


1 00 


1 50 


100 


2 00 


00 


150 


180 


260 


00 


1 80 


00 


1 60 


600 00 


1,500 00 


400 00 


1,000 00 


800 00 


860 00 



Average. 



$1 26 
1 60 
1 60 
1 25 
1 50 
1 20 
1 00 
18S 
ISO 
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IX, Store and shop wages. 



11 



Wage9 paid per week of eixty-four hours in dry goods and grocery stores, wholesale or retails 
to males and females, in Belleville, Canada, 



Oooapationa. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


fiAlMmon ...................^ 


♦7 50 
10 50 

400 
200 


$12 50 
12 60 

800 
500 


$10 00 
11 00 


Bookkeepers 


MILLIHBBT Dl^ABTMUrT. 

Hminen 


5 50 


DrfMwmakeni 


4 00 


Tailoress 


00 


yoT eewen 


8 50 
250 


500 
500 


4 00 


Knotting factory glrlt , 


4 00 







X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per monih or year to household servants (towns and oities)in Belleville, Canada. 



Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Arerage. 


Honsp serrants (female) ........................ 


M 60 


$8 00 


$6 50 











XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid to agrieultural laborers and household (country )servants in Belleville, Canada; 
with or without hoard and lodging. 



Oocapatioiis. 



Farm hand, with board per month. 

Farm hands, withont board do... 

Farm domestics, with board per week. 

Farm hands daring harvest, with board per day. 



Lowest. 



$16 00 



1 25 
1 00 



Highest 



$20 00 



188 
1 25 



Average. 



$18 50 

25 50 

1 50 

120 



XII. Corporation employes. 

Wages paid to the corporation employes in the city of Bellet^Ue. 
[A week of 58 honia.] 



Occnpations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Ordinary street hands per week.. 

Culvert hands do.... 

Xnffineers Are steamers, with residenoe. fnel. and lisrhts. T>er annam .. . 


$4 80 
100 
100 


$7 50 
175 
1 75 


$•00 

POO 

000 

450 00 


fitoken Are steamers .do . . . r 






50 00 
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XIII. Government departments and offices. 

W^e8 paid per year to employ^ in Qovemment departmenU and officee — exdueive of tradee* 
men and laborers — in BellevilUf Canada. 



OcoapatioDt. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 




CoUeotor 


(huUmu, 






1,200 


Clerk 






000 


Landing "waiter 






6oa 


tk) 






30O 


PrcTontiTd officer - 






ao<K 


OoUeotor 


Internal revenue. 






1.200 


Depntv 






LOOO 


Xxoinenuui r- - - - 






980 


Do 


do.... 






600 


Postmaster 


Pott-ojlee. 






1.400 


AMitftant nottmattter r^ ,^,^^.,,^,^ , , 







800 


Third -claai clerk 






OOO 


Do 






600 


lietter-carrier 






860 


Inapector of weights and 


TOMMHiras. .>....>.....^^......^...^... ........ 






1.20O 











XIV. Trades and labor — Government employ. 



Wageepaid by the year to the trades and laborers in Govammeni employ in BeilleviUe, 

Canada. 



t 



Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


ATcw^e. 


Janitor to public building, with residfnoe in building 






$600 











XV. Printers and printing offices. 

Statement showing the wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers (oompositorSt pressmen, 
proof-readers, ^o.) in Bellevillef Cantida. 





Lowest 


Highest. 


Averaga. 


fTfliiniMMiitom news . ^ .... 


$5 60 


$10 00 


$8 50 
00 


Preesfnen ^. ...." . .^ ....^ .. 


Foremen • 


12 00 


14 00 


13 OO 


Foremen, Job *. 


12 00 


Boffineers. nower nress 






7 00 











CHATHAH. 



BMPORT BT COMMERCIAL AGJSNT BXTPFINQTON. 

Jl have the honor to sabmit herewith Buch information as I have been 
able to obtain on the subjects referred to in the ^^ Labor Oircular" of 
Febmary 15th ultimo. 

RATES of wages. 

The rates of wages current in the various trades and labor depart- 
mentSy represented in my district, will be found in the accompanying 
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schedules, which have, as far as practicable, been prepared from data 
famished by the employers of the labor specified and gleaned from in- 
quiries among the workmen themselves. While an " average^ is very 
difficult to arrive at, in some cases, the figures quoted will be a close ap- 
proximation to the prevailing rates, the highest rates being rarely paid* 

THE COST OF LIVING. 

The prices of the necessaries of life in this part of Canada, when 
compared with the current rates of wages, are exceedingly high, and it 
is a matter for wonder how the more poorly paid among the workingmen, 
and multitudes who have been unable to obtain employment during the 
past severe winter, contrived to subsist. It is generally conceded that 
the season just past has been the hardest one on laborers for many years ; 
in this part of Canada the failure in crops was more marked than in the 
east, and, of course, intensified their sufferings. 

Clothing is ralher cheaper than two or three years ago, but the de- 
cline in prices has been consequent on the general stagnation of trade 
and the glut in the cotton and woolen market of the Dominion ; so that 
it can scarcely be said that the decline in the prices of wearing material, 
under the circumstances, inured to the benefit of labor, as with that 
decline came sweeping reductions in the number of men employed and 
in the hours of labor, as well as the general reduction in wages. A 
decline in the cost of the commodities used by the wage earners is little 
to their advantage when the causes which combine to bring it about 
take from them the greater proportion of the scanty means at their dis- 
posal for their purchase. 

I quote a few of the prices of the staple articles of food by way of 
Olustrating the uecessary narrowness of the margin between receipts 
and expenditure, even in the case of the most economical and steady 
wage worker who has a family depending upon him for a livelihood : 
Flour, $3 to $3.50 per hundred weight; beefsteak, 12Jc.to 16c.; beef, 
roast, 12Jc. to 16c. ; ditto, boiling, 8c. to 10c. ; pork, per quarter, 9c. to 
10c. ; retail, roast, 12 Jc. to 16c. ; bacon, 15c. to 17c. : hams, 17c. to 18c. ; 
mutton, 12 Jc. to 15c.; potatoes, 60c. to 60c. per bushel; apples, 26c. to 
^Oc. per peck ; onions, $1 per bushel ; parsnips, 75c. to $1 per bushel ; 
eggs, per dozen, 26c. to 36c. ; butter, 26c. to 32c. When these prices 
are taken into consideration it becomes evident that with a large num- 
ber of the wage earners the practice of economy is not a matter of choice 
but rather of stern necessity. 

WAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

Compared with that of the year 1878, the condition and prospects of 
labor are not as encouraging as could be wished for. That year was 
the culmination of a lengthened period of crop failures, local and gen- 
eral, and intensified by the prevailing world-wide financial stringency. 
But living expenses were light, the prices of food and clothing, fuel 
and rent being at a minimum, so that the wages paid — small though 
they were — bore at least a kind of proportion to the laborers' necessi- 
ties. Thus it happens that although the wages paid are, in some in- 
stances, higher than those of 1878, the increase in the cost of living is 
such as to more than deprive the laborer of any advantage arising from 
that circumstance. Wages are rather lower now than a few months 
ago and the indications are that should anything occur to blight the 
crop prospects they will drop still lower. It is a common remark that 
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** times are very tight" for labor, and if anything was required to con- 
vince of the fact the namber of unemployed men to be seen walking 
the streets of the towns and villages would furnish sufficient evidence. 
The Dominion Government has agreed to advance the Canada Pacific 
Eailway Company a loan of $30,000,000 to enable them to proceed with the 
construction of their road and branches, one of which is expected to pass 
through this town and connect their Credit Valley road, at IngersoU, 
with the American system at Detroit, and without going out of my 
province to speculate on the wisdom of the grant or otherwise, or the 
probable effect of a road calculated to compete with other lines being 
heavily bonused by the Federal Government, I may say that it is the 
general opinion that in certain portions of the country the expenditure 
will act as a stimulus. In the meantime large numbers of the more 
enterprising workmen, recognizing the difficulties to be overcome, are 
betaking themselves to the prairies of the West, a goodly proportion 
settling on the American side in consequence of the greater liberality, 
stability, and more judicious administration of the settlement regnla* 
lations as compared with those of the Canadian Northwest. 

HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The habits of the working classes, generally speaking, are' regular, 
and, as a rule, they are industrious, intelligent, and reliable. The only 
evil which afflicts them in any marked degree is that of intemperance } 
and that, perhaps, as slightly as in any portion of the continent where 
intoxicants are sold under license. Vigorous efforts are being put forth 
to bring a prohibitory measure before the people of this county, and, it 
is admitted bv its opponents, with reasonable hopes of success. From 
the general satisfaction its operation has given in other counties in 
which it has been in force, and the fact that after lenghtened trial the 
attempts to repeal it have been overwhelmingly voted down, I incline 
to the opinion that its introduction will be beneficial. 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYI6. 

The feeling between employer and employ^ is generally of the most 
cordial character. The desire for reciprocal benefits seems to influence 
both in their dealings. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

With the single exception of the railway employes, I know of no or- 
ganization of labor, in my district, comprising more than a few mem- 
bers of some of the more widely scattered associations. Organizations 
of capital to affect labor are equally conspicuous by their absence. 

STRIKES AND THEIR EFFECTS. 

It follows that there being no organizations of labor, and good feel- 
ing between employer and employ^ prevailing, such a contingency as a 
strike must be an untoward occurrence. With the exception of the 
railway hands there has been no striking in this district. The strike of 
the Grand Trunk Railway employes, some time ago, did not result in 
obtaining the concessions asked ; but it has been the means of bringing 
about many reforms in the service. Wages have, however, even during 
the most active period, remained low, and at present the management 
propose a cut of 10 per cent, all around, and this after largely reducing 
the staff employed. I am informed that, profiting by the experiences 
of the last strike, and believing they were unfairly paid during the in- 
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tervening period of the road's prosperity, the men have iotimated that 
sooner than submit to the proposed cat (which wonld redace some men'» 
wages to considerably under $1 x>erday) the employes will go out on strike, 
and that in event of such an occurrence the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers will be with them. As the company, at this season of the 
year, is not in a position to cope with such a strike, it is extremely im- 
probable that they will attempt to carry into effect the proposed reducr 
tion. 

FBEEDOM OP PUBOHASE. 

Workingmen are genexally in the enjoyment of the ftillest liberty to 
purchase where and how they please — customs regulations, of course, 
excepted. Some few firms who own stores and employ labor exercise 
an implied restraint in this particular ; but the number is rapidly de- 
creasing, and the system is unpopular. 

PAYMENT OP LABOB. 

When no contract is made specifying other terms, payments are 
made weekly, usually Saturdays. Bailway hands are paid monthly, 
fifteen days' pay being held. Farm laborers seldom have regular times 
of payment, and in many cases draw what they require to use as wanted 
and the residue at the end of their term. Payments in bank notes^ 
silver, or gold. American currency passes at par in all transactions, 
Gk)vernment departments excepted, in this part of Canada. Such ia 
not the case further east, where United States silver is subjected to a 
discount. 

OO-OPEBATIVE SOCIETIES. 

Go-operative societies are represented in my district by a solitary 
specimen, the Grange, a kind of farmers' club and association for co- 
operative purchase. Mechanics and laborers have not found those 
ventures warranted, and the indifferent success attending the Grange, 
in which no small amount of capital has been invested, has not b^n 
calculated to promote experiments in that direction. The, at one time, 
dreaded effect of the ^^ Grange stores " on general trade has passed 
away, and as far as relates to their influence on prices of or demand for 
merchandise they are a nullity. 

aENEBAL CONDITION. 

The general condition of the laboring classes is not dissimilar to that 
of those of our Northern States. Wages, I believe, rule lower. Work- 
men interviewed say that it is next to impossible to save anything^ and 
ftom the figures obtainable I am led to indorse the view that only m the 
most remunerative of the occupations named can a man of family main- 
tain them in comfort and lay away a reserve fund. 

SAPETY OP EMPLOY]6s. 

The provisions for the safety of employes in mills and factories are 
wofnlly inadequate. I would scarcely overstate the case if I said there 
were none. In fact some of the railway companies oblige their em- 
ployes, on hiring, to sign an agreement intended to release them from 
liability should the employ^ be injured or killed, while in their service, 
by any cause whatever. The courts, however, have decided that, in 
cases of carelessness on the part of the servants of the road at least, 
such contract shall be no bar to a suit for damages. 
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In niillR and factories a very nnsatiBfactory neglect of the employ^' 
interest is manifested. I note that acts for providing for the safety and 
general regulation of factory employes are now receiving eg Blative 
consideration. 

The sanitary inflnences to which labor is snbjected come under the 
scrutiny of the local and provincial boards of health, and sanitation is 
so carefully attended to that it is almost a science in execution as well 
as theory. The police are health officers under the direction of the 
municipal and medical advisory boards and inspectors, armed with all 
necessary authority to make weekly visits to every part of the towns 
and villages. This house-to-house inspection — the inspectors being 
changed from one beat to another weekly — ^is productive of general 
cleanliness and conducive to the well-being of the community. 

POMTIOAL RIGHTS. 

The workingmen erjoy all the rights and privileges political of the 
country. If a man's name appears on the assesment roll of the munici- 
'pality of which he is a resident, as tenant or oc4iupant of premises that 
entitles the owner thereof to a vote, he also is entitled to vote; and as 
his liberty is religiously guarded by the ballot system of voting, he has 
the privilege — and exercises it — of making himself felt in the couptry's 
legislation. The tendency of recent legislation has been to increase 
these privileges. 

EMIGRATION. 

The general cause of emigration is the settled conviction that in the 
existing condition and apparent prospects for the future there is but 
little hope that labor can secure a profit. The causes influencing their 
selection of objective points are varied, but the central one is to secure 
a home and a means of subsistence which will render them independent 
of the many circumstances which go to immediately afifect labor. Many 
go to the manufacturing districts of the United States to seek a more 
liberal remuneration for their toil and skill — and it is an axiom here 
that first class men are better paid "in the States" — but large numbers 
go, as I have previously intimated, to settle and secure homes. I can- 
not speak for other parts of the country, but from this district the ma- 
jority emigrating go to become American citizens. No less than six or 
eight railway agents devote their whole time to organizing and taking 
out parties from this locality. Thus early in the season several large 
parties have left for Dakota, Minnesota, and Iowa. There is consider- 
ble dissatisfaction with the regulations afiecting Canadian northwest 
lands and their administration, the result of which is the diverting of 
the stream of very desirable emigrants into our northern States and 
Territories, where the regulations work more smoothly. 

FEMALE LABOR. 

The extent to which female labor is employed in my district is so 
limited that I would scarcely be justified in lengthening out this report 
by extended remarks on the subject. The number employed is small, 
and chiefly confined to public school teachers, clerks, music teachers, 
hotel and liousehold cooks, laandresses, &c. In these employments 
thejr«re subject to the same conditions and^'perform the same work as 
Hot service of a like nature in the United States. Their remuneration, 
however, is less generous and the field is much more circumscribed. 
They are not employed to such a degree as to affect the wages of male 
labor. To obtain employment outside of household service women re- 
quire to possess a fair education. 
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GENERAL SUMMARtY. 

The general condition of labor in this district, which is pre-eminently 
an agricultural one, is unhealthy. Wages are low and employment 
scarce, while the necessaries of life are high. An improvement is 
looked for in the opening of the season, but I see no reason for an- 
ticipating more than a slight and temporary improvement at best. My 
opinion is based on the fact that the market for manufactures is glutted, 
and in consequence of that a surplus of labor is already at hand, so that 
a great increase in the rates of wages paid is not to be expected. Add 
to this the fact that the Canadian Government have already arranged for 
a large importation of " assisted emigrants'' during the season, and the 
various British societies are preparing to supplement their efforts, and 
it will be admitted that the outlook for the wage-earner is not the most 
inviting. True, a great number of these emigrants soon find their way 
across the lines, while some go to the Northwest, but the fact remains 
that their continuous introduction on a market already overstocked 
cannot but be displacing and depressing to labor. 

H. C. BUFFINGTON, 

Commercial Agent. 

United States Commercial Agency, 

* Chatham^ July^ 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid per week of sixty haure in Chatham, 



Ooonpationt. 



BUILDDTO TBADI8. 

BrlokUyen 

Hod-canien 

Mmohs 

Tendon 

Plaaterera - 

Tenden 

SUters 

Koofera 

Tenden 

Plomben ^ 

AMistonto 

Carpenten 

ChM-fltten 

OTmn TBADKS. 

Baken 

BUoknnitbe 

Striken v 

Book-binden , 

Brick-maken 

Bntohen 

Cabinet-maken 

Confectionen 

Coopen ... 

Dnyroen and teamtten, and oab and carriage driren 

Djen 

Gardenen 

HoreeAhoen 

Jewelen 

Laboren. poTten, Ao 

MmwrUthto 

92 A— 2 LAB 2 



Lowest. 



$10 00 

6 00 
12 00 

QOO 
9C0 
600 
8 00 
760 
Q 00 
10 00 

7 00 
00 
900 



7 60 

8 60 

7 00 
726 

8 00 

6 00 

7 60 

8 00 

7 60 

6 00 
700 
600 

8 00 

7 60 

8 00 
800 



Highest 



$18 00 

800 
20 00 

8 00 
13 60 

8 00 
12 00 
10 00 

8 00 
12 00 

8 60 
12 00 
12 00 



10 00 
12 00 

00 
10 00 
12 00 

000 
12 00 
12 00 
10 00 

00 

000 

7 60 
12 00 
12 00 

8 60 
12 00 



Arerage. 



$12 00 
7 60 

13 60 
7 60 

10 00 
7 60 
000 
00 
7 00 

10 00 
7 60 

10 00 

10 00 



00 
00 

7 60 

8 00 
000 

7 60 
00 

8 60 
8 00 

7 60 

8 60 
7 00 
00 

10 00 
726 
10 00 
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Wages paid per weeic ofeixiy houre in Chatham — Continued. 



Occupations. 



Othbr TBADI8— Continaed. 

Piintors 

Teachers, pabUc school 

Saddle and harness makers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

Weavers (outside of mills) 

Shoemakers 



Lowest 


Highest. 


$7 00 


$12 00 


*200 00 


•1,000 00 


800 


10 00 


780 


10 00 


7 50 


10 00 


QUO 


10 00 


800 


10 00 


760 


000 



Average. 



$8 50 
M50 00 
00 
000 
000 
7 60 
000 
825 



* Per annnm. 



II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per week of eixl/jf houre in faetoriee or mills in Kent County^ OntariOj Canada, 



Ooonpations. 



Lowest. 



Highest. 



Average. 



Head sawyer or filer 

Engineer 

General saw-mill hands 

Stave^atters 

Handlers 

Wood' working machine hands 

"Wodien-fiMtoirj spinners 

"Weavers 

Dyers and finishers 



$9 00 
7 50 
800 
00 
400 
7 50 
4 00 
4 00 
7 00 



$15 00 
10 00 
000 
18 50 
00 
00 
600 
8 00 
000 



$10 00 
850 
750 
10 00 
500 
8 00 
500 
7 50 
850 



III.— Foundries, machineseops, andiron works. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in foundries^ maehine-shopSf and iron works in Ken 

County^ OntariOf Canada. 



Ooonpations. 



Lowest 


Highest 


$8 00 


$10 00 


750 


000 


000 


12 00 


800 


11 00 


000 


12 00 


800 


10 00 



Average. 



Holders 

Laborers and assistants 

Lathe hands 

Vise-hands 

Painters (fancy) 

Wood*workers 



$9 00 
8 00 

10 00 
000 

10 00 
000 



VI. EAILWAY BMPLOYl&S. 



Wages paid per month to railway employ^ (those engaged about stationSf as well as those 
engaged on the engines and oars, linemen, railroad labortrsy ^o.) in Ontario, westerly 
pcirU 



Ooonpations. 



Lowest 


Highest 


$2200 


$40 00 


. 2600 


35 00 


4000 


65 00 


4000 


100 00 


8000 


45 00 


2600 


82 00 


2600 


82 00 


2000 


40 00 


2600 


85 00 


175 


8 00 


60000 


1,000 00 



Average. 



Brakemen * per month. 

Baggagemen do... 

GoMUctors do... 

Engineers do... 

FIramen do... 

Flag and switch men do... 

Oilers do.., 

Operators do... 

8ection*men do... 

B^>airers (machinists) per day. 

Station-masters pet annum. 



$82 00 
80 00 
50 00 
65 00 
85 00 
80 00 
80 00 
26 00 
80 00 
225 
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Wage* paid per week of tixty houre in dry goods and other stores, wholesale or retail, to maUs 
and females, in Kent County, Ontario, Canada. 



Occupations. 



Salesmen 

Janior salesmen. 

Laily clerks 

HUUners 

Bookkeepers 



Lowest. 


HlRhest 


$6 00 

8 60 

8 00 

600 

400 00 


$10 00 

600 

600 

00 

1.000 00 



Average. 



$7 60 
460 
600 
7 00 



TaOo i esse s nsally paid piece-work, as follows : Goat, $1.50; pants, 76 cents ; vest, 76 cents. 

X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per week to household servants (towns and dties) in Kent County, Ontario^ 

Canada, 





Lowest. 


Highest 


Areraga. 


Tisnnflrossos .............^^. <.................... 


$2 00 
300 
175 
1 60 


$6 00 
700 
850 
260 


$8 00 


Cooks (io hotels) 


4 00 


Cooks (priTate houses) 


2 60 




9 00 







XI. AaBICULTUBAL WAGES. 

Wages paid to agricultural laborers and household {country) servants in Kent County, 
Ontario, with or without board and loaging. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. 



Highest 



Areraga. 



Vlarm laborers when engaged bj year (with board) 

l^arm laborers when engaged lor term of 6 months (with board) from 

April 1 to October 1 

Piarm laborers when engaged for harvest only, per day (with board) .. 
l^amale honsehold servants (per week) 



$150 00 

100 00 
1 25 
1 00 



$260 00 

126 00 
2 60 
2 00 



(*) 



1 76 
166 



* About $18 per month. 
KOTB.— The number of females employed in household service in the farm residence is smalL 

XII. GOBPOBATION EMPLOYl^S. 
Wages paid to the corporation employA in the dty of Chatham, Ontario. 



Occupations. 



Lowest 



Highest 



Average 



Clerk .* 

Police magistrate 

Treasurer 

CoUeotor (commission). 
Assessors (three) each . 

Chief of police 

Policemen 

Street surveyor 

Firemen 

Workmen 



.per annum. 
..v.. ...do... 
do... 



.per annum. 
... ....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

...per week. 



$860 00 
600 



$460 00 
800 



$1,000 06 

1,000 06 

600 00 

750 00 
460 00 
460 00 



7 60 
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XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per annum to eniployis in Government departments and offices {exclusive of trades- 
men and laborers) in Chatham and Kent generally. 



OccnpatioDS. 



Lowest. I Highest Average. 



AT CHATHAM. 



Cnstoin B collector | 

Landing waiter , 

SubcoUectorg $400 00 $600 00 



AT WALLACBSpKO. 



Cttstoma ooUeotor 

Landing waiter 

Subcollector 

District weights and measures inspection: 

Inspector 

Subinspectors 

District inland revenue: 

Collector 

Two deputies, each at . 

Eight deputies, each at 

Oas inspector 

Chat ham postmaster 

County offices 

Clerk of Crown i 

School inspectors 500 00 

Light-huuMe keepers 160 00 

Fishery officers j 60 00 



686 00 



10 00 



$1,100 00 
800 00 



000 00 



700 00 
600 00 
400 00 

900 00 
I 600 00 

1,764 00 
080 04 



800 00 



1,000 00 

400 00 

60 00 



608 81 
*2,100 00 



t460 00 
600 00 



* And allowances of $640. 
The above are actual salaries as given In the Government ret«ms. 



t And fees. 



XV. Printers and printing offices. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers (compositorSf pressmen, proof-readers, ^o.) 

ill Kent County^ Ontario. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. 


Highest 


$9 00 


$12 00 


7 00 


10 00 


21 


26 


800 


12 00 


700 


900 


4 GO 


600 


800 


12 00 


260 


4 00 



Average. 



Foreman .... ............. 

Compositors 

Compositors, per thousand 

Job printers 

Pressmen 

Feeders (youths) 

Proof-readers 

Apprentices 



$10 00 
880 



900 
8 00 
6 00 
000 



HAMILTOn. 



RJBPORT BT CONSUL HAZLBTOK. 



The rate of waives paid to the several classes of laborers employed 
in this consular district I have been unable to obtain fully, as there is 
no published statement giving the same in detail, and business men 
whom I have asked for the information have varied considerably as to 
the rates paid by them for labor of the same class, while others have 
declined to furnish any statement of rates paid when requested to do so. 

ACKNOWLEDOMENTS. 

I am greatly indebted to the following parties for information kindly 
furnish^ which appears in the inclosed tables, viz, Charles Stifi*, man- 
ager of the Great Western Division of the Grand. Trunk Bailroad ; 
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John Smith, agent of the Ontario Immigration Society ; the Ontario 
Cotton Mills Company at Hamilton, the Duudas cotton mills at Dandas, 
the Stewart Stove Manufactory, and the Waiizer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany at Hamilton, as shown by the tables inclosed. 

COST OF LIVING. 

The cost of living to the laboring classes varie.s considerably, owing 
to the kind of employmedt, habits, &c., of the employed. In this con- 
sular district most of the industrial pursuits demand hard labor. In 
this city are ten iron foundries employing about nine hundred work- 
men; cotton mills employing six hundred workmen; glass companies 
employing one hundred workmen ; the Wanzer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany employing twohtindred and fitty workmen, besides many smaller 
manufactories of various kinds giving employment to a large number 
of laborers; all of whom require substantial living, consisting usually 
of meat with potatoes and bread twice a day. The third meal consists 
of some kind of bread with butter, or something taking its place. 
Nearly all use tea and coffee. 

The retail prices of ordinary articles of food and raiment used by the 
working classes in this district are as follows, viz : 



Article* Cost 


Articles. 


Cost 


Bacon per pound.. 

Ham do .. 

Shoulder do.... 

Beef do.... 

Mutton do 


$0 lOtolO 13 
12 to 15 

9to 12 

8 to 12 
10 to 12 

8to 12 
15 to 22 
10 to 13 
25 to 40 

7to 8 


Salt 00 pounds.. 

Herrings barrel.. 

Fire-wood cords 

Coal 2,000.. 

C(Mits, over 


$0 60to$0 65 

5 50to 7 00 
4 50to 7 00 

6 uOto 6 50 

7 00 to 12 00 


Veal do ,. 


Coats, under 


4 50to 6 50 


Butter do ... 


Pants 


2 00 to 4 50 


Oh«>e8e do ... 

Coffee do 


Vests 

Shiits, flannel 


1 OOto 2 00 
1 50 to 2 00 


Cofitlsh do 


• Shirts, cotton 


75 to L 00 


Mustard do ' soto as 


1 Shirts, under ..................... 


25 to 35 


Pepper do 

Bice ; do -- 


20to 25 

6to 6 

5to 6 

6to 

40to 50 

26to 50 

80to 50 

1 75 to 2 00 

2 50to 2 75 

3 00 to 3 50 

5to 6 

6 

15to 17 

2 00 to 2 25 

eotd 80 


1 Drawers, woolen 


OOto 1 00 


Hsts felt 


75 to 1 25 


Soap do... 

Sugar do 

lea,ffreen do.... 

Tea. black.. do.... 

Tobacco do ... 

Com meal 100 pounds.. 

Flour do ... 


Socks, worsted . .......^. ........ 


25 to 85 


Sticks, cotton 

Blankets pair.. 

Flannel yard.. 

Cotton shirtings do. . . 

Cotton nhoetings, wide 


10 to 15 
8 OOto 4 50 
30to 35 
10 to 12 
20 to 25 


Canadian Tweed doth 


60to 1 00 


Buckwheat flour do ... 

Bread 2-pound loaf . . 

Milk ouart.. 

Eggs dozen.. 

Oatmeal 100 pounds.. 

Potatoes 09 pounds.. 


1 Shoe^ men's per pair.. 

Shoes, women's do 

Boots,men's do 

Boots, women's do .. 

Rubbers, men's 


2 OOto 2 50 

1 25 to 1 75 

2 OOto 4 00 
1 75 to 3 00 

80to 1 00 


Rubbers, women's 


70 to 80 







Those who have families and keep hoase, rent dwellings with four 
room for $8 per month ; with six rooms, from $9 to $12 per month. 
Board may be obtained for $4 per week. 

WAGES PAST AND PBESENT. 

As between the rates of wages now and those which prevailed in 
1878 and since that time the present rates are somewhat higher than 
in 1878. After the depression of 1878 business steadily improved uniil 
1883, when it began to decline and has so continued until the present 
time, producing great depression in manufactures generally. The price 
of labor, however, does not seem to decline materially in consequence. 
The employers have retained their best men as a general role, expecting 
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an iDcreaae of basiness in the early autumn, while the discharged em- 
ployes have found temporary employment on the land and are stimu- 
lated by the hope, which is very strong, that business will soon revive. 

HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The habits of the working classes are generally to be commended. 
Many of them are steady and trustworthy, saving something for sickness 
and old age. The causes which affect their habits for good or evil are 
various. On the one hand are strong religious influences, excellent public 
schools, an active, earnest feeling in favor of temperance and good con- 
duct ; while on the other hand is much vice, much licentiousness, many 
dram-shops and gaming-places. 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYjfe. 

The feeling which prevails between the employer and employ^is gen- . 
erally kindly. The Canadian law authorizes the arrest and imprison- 
ment of indentured apprentices for absence without leave. Public 
sentiment, however, is generally opposed to its enforcement, and it is 
seldom resorted to for punishment. The effect of this feeling on the 
general and particular community is good. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

In this district until last year there was no organized condition of 
labor. Then for the first time laboring men of every class, nural>ering 
ahout two thousand, marched in procession through the streets of Ham- 
ilton to Duiidwiu Park, where they passed a day of enjoyment, listened 
in the evening to an address on "the dignity of labor," and returned to 
their duties on the day following. This year the same programme has 
been repeated without increase of numbers. I cannot learn that this 
organizHtion has attempted to change the status of anything. Persons 
are employed and discharged without reference to other employes. 

STRIKES AND FOOD PURCHASES AND CO-OPERATION. 

Strikes have never occurred in this consular district. 

Working people are free to purchase the necessaries of life wherever 
they choose. No conditions in this regard are imposed by the emyloy- 
ers. Wages are paid weekly or monthly to the laborer in Canadian 
currency. There are no co-operative societies here. 

GENARAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The general condition of the working people here is comfortable. 
The cities and large manufacturing villages in this district afford a sub- 
stantial market for the produce of the farms, and give employment to 
a great variety of laborers at rates of wages which enables them to pro- 
vide comfortable homes with good food and clothing for themselves and 
families, and to save something for sickness and old age. 

SAFETY OF EMPLOYES. 

No means are provided for the safety of employes in factories, mills, 
or railroads, &c., in case of accident, excepting the ordinary stairways, 
doors, and windows. In case of accident, hospitals and other suitable 
places are provided where the itgured may be taken and cared for. 
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I am unable to learn that the employer gives especial consideration 
to the moral and physical well-being of the employ6s, the ability to 
perform acceptably the duties required of the employ^ being generally 
satisfactory to the employer. Their general relations are not intimate. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

Political rights in this country are enjoyed principally through prop- 
erty, so that the workingman rarely has anything to do with politics. 

CAUSES OF EMIGRATION. 

The causes which lead to the emigration of the working people are 
various, the desire to better their condition being the principal. Farm- 
ers know that land is cheaper in certain parts of tlie United States than 
here. Mechanics also realize that every class of labor is demanded in 
the United States, and when overcrowded here emigrate with full con- 
fidence as to the result. 

FEMALE LABOR. 

I am unable, because I can find no statistics, to give a satisfactory 
statement showing the number or a])proximate number of women and 
children employed in my district. In the cities they are employed in 
considerable numbers as saleswomen in dry-good stores at wages rang- 
ing from $4 to $6 a week. Many find employment in making clothing 
of all kinds by the piece for ready-made clothing houses, taking the cut 
garments to their homes, where, with the sewing-machines, tliey earn 
from $6 to $10 a week. The tobacco paper bag, and cotton factories of 
the district also afford employment to a large number at from $4 to $6 
a week. 

In the Hamilton public schools one hundred female teachers are em- 
ployed at salaries running from $188 to $435 a year, and forty at sala- 
ries running from $75 to $133 a year. 

The employment of women has no perceptible effect upon the wages 
of men. Its effect on general social and industrial conditions is bene- 
ficiaL 

J. F. HAZLETON, 

Consul. 

United States Consulate. 

Hamilton, August 4, 1884. 
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I. General trades. 

Wage$ paid per week ofeixty hcure in Hamilton. 



OooapAtiona. 



Lowest. 



Highest 



Aveni^e. 



BUILDIHO TBADB8. 

BrickUyers 

Hod-carrien 

Hmohs 

Tenders 

PUsteiers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Plambers *. 

I -• AsftisUats 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

OTHKB TRADES. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass foonders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers ,. 

Coopers .* 

Drivers: 

Draymen and teamsters 

Cab, carriage 

Street railways 

Dyers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, iMrters, 4lM) 

MillwrtghU 

Printers 

Teachers, public schools 

Saddle and harness makers 

Sailmakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers (oatside of mills) 



$15 00 
6 00 

15 00 
6 00 
9 00 
6 00 

15 00 
9 00 
6 00 
00 
600 

10 50 
000 



750 
9 00 

6 00 
9 00 
9 00 
000 

7 50 
10 50 

00 
7 50 
6 00 
9 00 

6 00 
600 
*7 50 
4 50 

6 00 

7 60 
10 50 

7 50 

1 00 
12 00 
10 00 

t75 00 

8 00 

8 00 

9 00 

8 00 

9 00 
9 00 
8 00 
3 00 



$16 50 

7 50 
16 50 

7 60 
12 00 

7 50 
16 50 
12 00 

750 
12 00 

7 50 
12 00 
15 00 



10 50 
15 00 

7 50 
15 00 
12 00 
15 OQ 

900 
15 00 
15 00 

9 00 

9 00 
10 50 

9 00 

9 00 

7 50 

15 00 

9 00 

10 50 

18 00 

10 50 

1 25 

15 00 

10 00 

t833 86 

12 00 

12 00 

13 50 
12 00 
12 00 
15 00 
12 0« 

7 50 



$15 50 

7 00 
15 50 

7 00 
10 00 

7 00 
15 50 
10 50 

7 00 

10 60 
7 00 

11 00 

12 00 



900 
10 50 

7 00 
12 00 
10 00 
10 50 

8 00 
12 00 
10 50 

8 00 
7 50 
950 

750 
750 
7 50 

6 76- 

7 50 

8 00 

12 00 
900 
1 10 

13 50 
10 00 

1803 58 
lU 00 

10 00 

11 00 
10 00 
10 50 

12 00 
10 00 

600 






* Of 84 hoars. 



f Per year. 
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n. Factories, hills, etc. 

Wage$ paid per week of eixty koure infacUniee or milU in Hamilton, Canada, 



25 



OoonpAtioiia. 



CftTQ Tooin : 

CArtltT* . . . 

Soatcbert . 

Draweni... 

Slabber* .. 

Rorera 

ThrMtlr* room: 

Ovrn»e«r« . 

Dolpbers... 

Spinner* . 
Rnliog room : 

OTfTMers . 

Packers ... 

DrefiA«ni ., 

Winder*. .. 

Reeier* .... 

Doubter*. .. 

Spoolem 

Warper*. . 

TwUtar*. . 
WeaTiDtr room : 

Orenieer* . 

Weaver* . . 
Mole loom : 

Overseer* . 

Spinner*... 

Wareruom 

DyehouM 

Meobanio* . 

Laborer* .. 

Firemen..., 

Engineer*.. 



Lowest. iHigfaest. Average. 



$»2S 


15 85 


12 00 


S 00 


8 10 


600 


5 40 


« 75 


5 70 


8 00 


5 00 


4 20 


S fiO 


6 00 


4 80 


S 50 


600 


600 


4M 


11 00 


800 


1 25 


3 60 


1 60 


a 75 


640 


8 60 


8 00 


18 60 


• 00 


2 70 


4 60 


8 26 


700 


10 HO 


8 75 


2 00 


5 00 


3 75 


850 


5 50 


5 00 


4 50 


4 50 


4 60 


2 00 


8 90 


2 75 


2 00 


6 60 


4 76 


8 75 


6 50 


»« 


640 


16 00 


9 50 


8 00 


8 00 


4 76 


2 00 


18 60 


450 


II 00 


13 50 


10 76 


4 50 


025 


600 


4 50 


16 00 


6 76 


6 00 


18 50 


12 06 


4 00 


650 


600 


600 


9 00 


7 SO 


7 50 


18 00 


10 60 



III. Foundries, machine shops, and iron works. 

Wagte paid per week of eixty hours infonndriee, ma4^ine-§kop$, and iron works in HamiU 

ton, Canada, 



Oooapatioi 



Lowest. Higbest. Average. 



Holders 

Pattern- fitter* 

Stove-monnter* , 

Harblnists 

Scale-miikers 

Polishers 

Japanners 

Tinsmiths 

NlekeUplaters 

Laborers 

Sewing-machines : 

Foremen . 

Msohinisto 

Fitters ...: 

Poli«hers 

Laborers , 

Carpenters 

Taraishers, iron .. 

Ho'ders 

Packers 

yamisbers, wood . 

Blacksmiths 

Storekeepers 

Japanners 

Nickel platers 



I 



$10 
10 
7 
7 
7 

12 
9 
4 
6 

12 
12 
9 
6 
7 
11 
6 
9 
7 
9 
10 
10 
7 
7 



16 50 

16 50 
14 00 

14 00 

17 50 
12 00 

18 50 
11 25 , 

00 
7 50 1 

24 00 ; 

15 00 
20 40 
18 00 I 

9 00 

11 25 j 
9 00 ! 

18 00 I 

14 22 
10 50 , 

15 00 

12 00 
14 00 

13 50 , 



12 00 
12 00 
9 00 

8 26 

9 00 
10 60 

12 00 

10 50 

6 00 

7 20 

17 22 

13 82 

14 .^8 

11 40 
1 37 

11 26 
7 50 

12 00 
9 72 

10 74 
12 96 

11 00 
9 00 
9 00 
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IV. Glass workers. 

Wages paid per week of forty-twif hotu^ to glaee-wmrkere in Hamilton^ Canada, 



OocupAtions. 



Blowers 

Laborers (boys) . 



Lowest 



$11 
8 



Highest 



$35 
5 



Ayerage. 



VI. BAILWAY EMPLOYlfeS. 

Wages paid to railtoay employ^ (those engaged tibout stations, as well as those engaged on 
the engines and oars, linemen^ railroad laborers, 4'<'-)i <*^ Hamilton, Canada, 



Ooonpations. 



Lowest 



Highest I Aversgo. 

I 



Condactors per day.. 

Brakemen do 

BnggHgemen, train ; do 

BaKg^tgeniun, station do — 

£n}£iDeers do 

Firemeu do 

SuEine cleaners do — 

Swiu-hmen do 

Yardmen do 

Trackmen do 

Portt^rs do 

Section foremen do — 

Track foremen - per year.. 

Train dispatchers do 

Station agents do 

Clerks do.... 

Telegraph operators ' do 



$2 00 
1 80 
1 40 

1 15 

2 75 
1 00 
1 00 
1 15 
1 00 
1 10 
1 00 
1 50 

900 00 
600 00 
420 00 
800 00 
860 00 



$2 50 
1 60 
1 60 
1 50 
800 
1 80 
1 00 

1 60 

2 25 
1 10 
1 25 
1 50 

1.000 00 
1,260 00 
1,000 00 
l.UOO 00 
600 00 



$2 25 
1 40 
1 50 

1 25 

2 87| 
1 70 
1 00 
1 40 
1 75 
1 10 
1 10 
1 50 

850 00 
1,000 00 
600 00 
600 00 
480 00 



IX. Store and shop waoes. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in dry goods stores, wholesale or retail, to males and 
females, in Hamilton, Canada, 



Ooonpations. 



Lowest 



Highest 



Average. 



Clerks 

Dre^A-making 

Ifantlemaking 

Shirt-making 

Quilt-makiog 

Underclothing making 



$2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
200 
2 00 
200 



$20 00 
8 00 
8 00 
8 00 
8 00 
8 00 



$7 00 
500 
500 
5 00 
500 
5 00 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants {towns and cities) in Hamilton consular 

diitHot, 



Ooonpations. 


Lowest 


Highest Arerage. 


Cooks 


$9 00 
7 00 
7 00 
800 
7 00 


$12 00 
8 00 
8 00 


$10 50 


Oeneral serrants .- 


7 50 


Dairy maids 


7 60 


Ijanndrv maids ............... i ^^^^.x......^..>........xiu...^^^ ^ ^^^^^^i. 


00 1 8 60 


Honsemaids .......: 


00 8 00 
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Wage$ paid per month to agrimltural lahorert and household (country) servants in Hamilton 
consular district, with board and lodging. 



Ooonpation*. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Ayersge. 


Tkim Iftborera -. 


6 


♦it 

10 




HftiTf t( hands - 













XII. CoEPOBATiON employ:6s. 

Wages paid to ike corporation emplog^ in the city of Hamilton, Canada, 



Ooeapsttons. 



Fire departmeiit perannnm. 

Police magistrate do .. 

Chief of police do... 

Policemen (54) do... 

Teachers, high school (17) do... 

Teachers, pnblio schools (112) ^...do... 

Clerk, public schools do... 

Treasurer, public schools do... 

Mayor do... 

City clerk do... 

Assistant clerk do... 

Do do... 

City treasurer do... 

Do do... 

Assistant treasurer do... 

Tax collector do... 

Assistant collector do .. 

Do do... 

Do do .. 

City messenger do... 

City engineer do... 

Street laborers per day. 

Street inspector per annum. 

Superintendent cemetery do... 

Pound-keeper do... 

Superintendent house of refuge do . . . 

Superintendent wood maiket do... 



Lowest 



$122 10 

2,000 00 

1,200 00 

01 24 

60 00 

75 00 

800 00 

800 00 



Highest 



$1,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,200 00 

7211 UO 

1,483 00 

833 36 

8U0 00 

800 00 



1 25 



1 25 



Ayerage. 



$488 00 

2,fi00 00 

1,200 UO 

460 00 

702 00 

803 58 

800 00 

800 00 

1,200 00 

1,800 00 

500 00 

100 00 

1,100 00 

487 00 

413 00 

1. 100 00 

600 00 

550 00 

500 00 

600 00 

650 00 

1 25 

624 00 

7)3 00 

256 00 

850 00 

600 00 



XIII. GOYBBNMENT DEPABTMENTS AND OFFICES. 

Wages paid per anniiiii to employ4s in Government departments and offices — exclusive of 
tradesmen and laborers — in Hamilton, Canada. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. 


Highest j 


$2,600 


$2,600 


1,500 


1.500 


600 


1.400 


1.000. 


1.200 


600 


850 


600 


600 


450 


450 


650 


560 


1,600 


2.000 


600 


1,200 


400 


1.200 


8,000 


8»000 


2.5i'0 


2.M)0 


2,000 


2,500 


500 


2,200 


600 


1.200 


2,400 


2,400 


1.500 


1,500 


400 


1,400 



Collector of customs 

Snnreyor of customs 

Clerks, customs (7) 

Appraisers, customs 

Landing waiters (5) 

Searcher and packer 

Messenger 

Packer 

Inspectors 

Gattgers , 

Lookers 

Inland reyenne : 

Chief inspector 

Inspector of distilleries. . 

District inspectors 

Collectors 

Cl^ks (accountants) 

Post-office : 

Postmaster 

Assistant postmsster — 

Clerks In city post^iffiee. 



$2,600 

1,500 

048 

1,100 

683 

600 

4.M) 

550 

1,8U0 

000 

800 

8,000 
2,500 
2.250 
1,350 



2.400 
1,500 
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XV. Printers and printing offices. 

statement shotoing the wages paid to printere (compoeitorSf presemenf proof-readers, ^o.) in 

Hamilton, Canada. 

(Pftr week of sixty hours.] 



Ooonpstions. 



Compositors: 

SveolDg papers perM. 

MominK papers do... 

Weekly papers per week. 

All weekly employes do... 



Lowest. 


Highest 


$0 28 


$0 28 


30 


80 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 



$0 28 

80 

10 00 

10 00 



KnrosTOH. 

BBPOBT BY CONSUL TWITOHELL, 

I. General trades. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in Kingston, Canada, 



Ooonpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Areraga. 


BUILDIRO TBADM. 

Bricklayers 


$12 00 
7 50 

12 00 

7 50 

. 12 00 

7 50 

12 00 
7 50 
7 50 
800 
600 
7 50 
000 

800 
750 
4 50 
7 00 
11 00 
685 

6 00 
10 00 

750 

7 50 
10 00 

600 
10 00 

7 50 
600 

8 00 
7 00 
000 
600 

10 00 
7 50 
250 
7 50 
00 


$16 50 
7 50 

16 50 
7 50 

16 50 
7 50 

15 00 

12 00 

7 50 
15 00 

600 
12 00 
15 00 

12 00 

10 50 
600 

12 00 

11 00 
750 

15 00 
18 00 

8 75 
8 75 

10 00 
000 

10 00 

10 50 
7 50 

15 00 
000 

12 00 
15 00 

13 00 
15 00 

250 
12 00 
li 00 


$14 40 

7 50 


Hod>carriers 


M^Mi^nA 


14 40 


Tenders • 


7 50 


Plasterers 


14 40 


Tenders 


7 50 


Slaters 


18 50 


Roofers 


00 


Tenders 


7 60 


piqmlx^rs 


10 50 


Asfistsnts 


6 00 


Carpenters 


60 


Ckhs-fltters 


10 50 


OTHSB TBADM. 

Bakers 


10 00 


Blacksmiths 


00 


Strikers 


6 10 


Bookbinders 


00 


Malsters 


11 00 


Butchers 


7 00 


Cabinet-makers 


00 


Confectioners 


14 00 




8 10 


Cab, carriage 


8 10 


Fnrriers 


10 00 


Oardeners 


7 50 


Hatters 


10 00 


Horseshoers 


00 


Laborers, porters -. 


6 50 


Millwrights 


12 00 


Bamrss-makers - 


8 00 


Sailroakers 


10 50 


Tanners 


8 50 


Tsilors 


11 60 


Trleprsph operators -. 


11 25 


Tf»lr(rraph messengers 4... ^o.^...*.. . ^..^........^^..^ .. ^.. 


2 50 


Tinsmiths 


00 


Painters 


10 50 


Brlrhmskern .......... ,w.xx x. a x*x x... per thousand . . 


1 25 


Bn^wers V..^ ....... V..V//.\V/^^^^^^^^^^. '...\ 






*1,300 00 


Cigar-makers per thoasand.. 

Street oar driTerst 


6 00 
6 00 
10 00 


10 66 
600 
16 00 


700 
6 00 


Jewelers^ ,. 


18 00 


Hterndores^ 




BaftsmentI 


650 


800 


7 2& 







* Per anuom ; no fixed hoars. 

t78 boars per week. 

] 54 boars per week. 

« 20 cents per hoar i 25 cents per thoasand bashels grain t 10 cents par ton of ooal or ore. 

H 8 months in year. 
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II. Factories, hills, etc. 

Wages paid per toeek of sixty hours in/aoiwies or mills in Kingston, Canada, 
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Oocnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 

• 


Average. 


Cotton fftotory : 


$9 00 
1 50 
1 80 
600 
1 80 
5 4a 
3 00 
600 


$12 00 
480 
4 50 
7 50 
4 20 
7 50 
6 00 
600 


$11 10 
2 40 


RiDf ADiunora..... ................................... . ........... 


TwiHtoni -. 


3 00 


Grinders 


6 60 


Dra wi*ni 


3 00 


"Warping tenders 


6 60 


Cloth-room hsnds .. .- -. - 


4 50 


Foar-loom weavers 


6 00 


81a bbc^rs ................................................ dot hank 


08 


Bovers do ... 


06 


10 




Winders per frame.. 


07 


Twi«tln£ per thousand finds . . 






07 


Knitting mill*: 

Foremen - 


15 00 
6 00 
4 50 
300 
8 00 

500 
2 00 


15 00 
600 
4 50 
300 
8 00 

12 00 
10 50 


15 00 


Laborers 


6 00 


Knittinip flirls 


4 50 


Card-room boys 


8 00 


Finishins Kirls 


8 00 


Piano factory f: 

Machinints 


8 00 


Yamishers 


6 00 







* Wag^ aame as in 1878. 
f Pianos made by piece- work. Piano-makers ayerage about $4 per day. 



Wages higher than 1878. 



III. FOTTNDRIES, MACHINE-SHOPS, AND IRON WORKS. 
Wages paid in foundries, mackine-skops, oar works, and iron works in Kingston, Canada. 

[Per week of aiicty hoars.] 



Oeonpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Ayerage. 


Store foandries*: 

Holders 

Store molders 


per week.. 

do 


$9 00 
750 
600 
840 

10 50 

10 50 
900 
840 
660 
7 80 

12 00 

19 60 

200 
2 00 
200 
200 
1 00 

1 85 
200 
1 50 
200 


$12 00. 
10 50 
750 
1140 

10 50 

11 40 

12 00 
1140 

9 00 
10 20 
16 50 

12 00 

2 50 
250 
250 
225 

1 50 

2 25 
80 

225 
250 
200 
250 


$11 10 
900 
680 
990 
10 50 

10 80 
10 50 


Laborers 

Carponters 

Blacksmiths 

Car works t : 

Blaoksmitha 

Molders 


do... 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 


Qmpenters.. 


do 


9 90 


Laborers 


do 


7 80 


Painters 


do.... 


9 00 


Foremen 


do 


14 40 


liaehine-shopa: 

Haehinisto 

Looomotlre works t : 

Fitters 

Boiler-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Molders 


do.... 

per day.. 

do.... 

do... 

do 


1126 

225 
226 

2 26 
2 00 


Laborers 

Carpenters 

Apprentices 

Tamers 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


1 25 
200 

60 

2 00 


Sfecters 


do.... 


2 25 


Planers or drillers 

Pattern makers 


do.... 

do.... 


1 75 

2 26 



* Wages higher than 1878. 

tCar works not bailt io 1878. 

X Wages lower than the abore by 26 per oent in 1878. 
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V. Mines and MrNma. 



Wage$ paid per week q/ eixtjf hours in and in conneoHon with iron minee in consular die- 

triol of KingatoUf Canada, 



Oconpatioos. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Superintendent * 


$37 50 
10 60 
12 00 
760 


$37 50 
10 60 
12 00 
750 


$37 50 


Drillers 


10 50 


Soffineere 


12 00 


I«ft borers 


7 20 







VI. BAILWAY EMPLOTl^S. 

Wages paid per week to railway employes {those engaged about stations^ as well as those 
engaged on the engines and oars, Unemen, railroad ItAorers, ^o.), in KingstonfCanada. 



Ooonpfttlons. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Ayeimge. 


Station hands 


$5 75 
6 75 
6 75 

IIM 

oto 

8 10 
560 
10 15 


$6 75 
845 
6 75 

16 90 
045 
8 10 
845 

13 50 


$6 75 
7 45 


Line men 


Laborers 


6 75 


Sncineers. 


14 85 


xireioen...... 


45 


Brakemen 


8 10 


Clerks 


7 00 


Condaotors* 


11 80 







* 120 miles per day. 

VIL Ship-tards and ship-buildino. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in ship-yards, in Kingston, Canada. 



Ooeapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


ATerage. 


BnildiDg wooden ships: 


$15 00 
000 
000 
840 
10 50 
750 
6 00 


$15 00 
10 50 
000 
10 30 
10 60 
760 
690 


•15 00 


Men 


9 76 


Fasteners 


00 


Joiners 


9 80 


Blaoksmiths 


10 50 


Helpera 


7 50 


Laborers 


6 00 
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Wage9 paid to seamen, (officers and men)^disiinffuisking between ocean, coast, and river 
navigation, and between sail and steam — in Kingston, Canada. 



Ocotipations. 



Lowest 


Highest 


$40 00 


$80 00 


20 00 


80 00 


175 


2 00 


1 50 


1 76 


125 


150 


100 


125 


40 00 


80 00 


80 00 


60 00 


80 00 


50 00 


80 00 


50 00 


25 00 


85 00 


60 00 


75 00 


40 00 


50 00 


15 00 


80 00 


14 00 


20 00 


20 00 


80 00 


10 00 


10 00 



Ayerage. 



Lake and river nayigatian : 

Captain per month. 

Cook do... 

Pirstmate per day. 

Second mate do... 

Able seamen do... 

Ordinary seamen do... 

Captain per month. 

Purser or clerk do... 

Steward do... 

First mate do... 

Second mate do... 

Bngineer do... 

Assistant engineer do... 

Firemen do... 

Deek«hands do... 

Cook do... 

Waiters do... 



$60 00 
25 00 
1 85 
1 65 
1 85 
1 15 



60 00 
40 00 
40 00 
40 00 
80 00 
62 SO 
45 00 
22 60 
17 00 
25 00 
10 00 



Seaman's Union ori 
Able 



Ion organized in 1870, since which time wages have ayeraged as above, 
in 1879, $25 per month. 

IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid in stores, wholesale or retail, to males and females, in Kingston, Canada. 
[Per week of fifty-aeven hours.] 



Oooni 



Wholeasle clerks (male) per annum.. 

ItoUil clerks (male) do... 

Betail clerks (female) per week.. 



Lowest. 



Highest. 



$1,000 00 
800 00 
600 



$1,800 00 
600 00 
14 00 



Aveiageb 



$1,200 00 

450 00 

10 00 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (towns and cities) in Kingston, Canada, 





Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


Cooks 


$10 00 

500 

20 00 


$35 00 
10 00 
80 00 


$15 00 
8 00 






25 00 







Wages higher than in 1878. 

XI. AORIOTJLTTTRAL WAOES. 

Wages paid to agrionltmral laborers and household (country) servants in Kingston, Canada, 

with board and lodging. 





Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Iffen 


per annum.. 


$120 00 

60 00 

*00 00 

tl 25 


$166 00 
72 00 

•108 00 
tl 75 


$188 00 


Men 


do.... 


66 00 
•99 00 


Men 


Mrdav.. 


tl 50 







* For best six months in the year. 



t Harvesting season. 
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XII. Corporation employiSs. 

Wages paid to the corporation employSa in the city of Kin§9tonj Canada, 



OooapationB. 



Mayor ." i^erannnm.. 

Treaaurer do ... 

City clerk do... 

Collecuir do 

A 88e«Hor , do 

MesHenger do... 

Solicitor do 

Engineer do 

Cbief enjfineer flro department do 

AMistant engineer fire department do 

Police niauintrate do . . 

Chief of police do 

Sergeant of p« .lice per month. . 

Firnt class policeman do 

Second cla88.policeman do .. 

Olnrks per annum.. 

City laborers * per day.. 



Lowest. 



$100 00 



Highest. 



$400 00 



Average. 



$800 00 

1, 100 00 

1,400 00 

1, 100 00 

800 00 

450 00 

700 00 

700 00 

200 00 

175 00 

1. 400 00 

800 00 

*42 50 

MO 00 

*35 00 

800 00 

1 00 



*In addition allowed $45 per annam for clothing. 

XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per annum to employ^ in Government departmentt and oJjUceaf eaclusive of 
tradesmen and laborers, in Kingston^ Canada. 



Ocoapations. 



Lowest. Highest Average. 



Collector of castoms 

Surveyor 

Cbief clerk and deputy collector . 

Clerks 

Appraiser 

Landing waiters 

Preventive officers 

Collector of inland revenue 

Bxoisemen 

Warden, penitentiar\' 

Deputy warden, penitentiary — 

Chaplain 

Surgeon 

Accountant 

Storekeeper 

Soboolroadter 

Steward 

Trade instmctors 

Keepers ^ 

Oaards 

Teamsters 

Matrons 

Postmaster 

Assistant postmaster 

Clerks 

Letter-carriers .* 



$550 00 



$800 00 



150 00 
235 00 



450 00 

i.'o66oo 



400 00 
600 00 



1.000 00 
700 00 



250 00 



500 ( 



400 00 
800 00 



1,200 DO 
480 00 



$1,000 00 

1.100 00 

1,000 00 

650 00 

900 00 

600 (0 

300 00 

1,400 00 

600 00 

2,600 00 

1,400 00 

1,200 00 

1,800 00 

1,000 00 

900 00 

600 00 

650 00 

700 00 

600 00 

450 00 

850 00 

375 00 

1,800 00 

1,400 00 

800 00 

390 00 



XV. Printers and printing offices. 

statement showing tho wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers (compositors, pressmen, 
proof-readers, ^c, ) in Kingston, Canada. 



Oconpations. 



Lowest. 



Highest 



Average. 



Compositors 
Pressmen ... 
Reporters . . . 
Apprentices 



$8 00 
8 00 

10 00 
1 00 



$12 00 
12 00 
16 00 
3 00 



$10 00 
10 00 
18 00 
200 
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COST OF LIVING. 



S3 



CmI of limmg to ike laboring cla$9rt, ike prices paid for tke neeeeeariee of Itfe, ohtMmgf 

remtf ^c In Kingelon, 



Article 



Banf of qiiftrti^rs for laborer, connistlng 
of from 3 to 6 rooms ■ p«tr Mnntira . . 

Flnar per 100 poun<l».. 

Oatmenl do ... 

Com meal do.... 

Bockirbeat ilo .. 

Br*f do.... 

Ifutton do 

Pork (fVeah) do ... 

Pork (salt) per pound.. 

Bacon do .. 

VHil do.... 

Batter do.... 



Coat 



f46 00 

2 7^ 

6 50 

1 7-> 

8 00 

860 

8 0«l 

8 00 

11 

14 

06 

18 



Artiolea. 



Pot*toM perboahel 

Appleii ... do . 

Tnmfpe do.. 

Harrota do.. 

Bh«<m do.- 

Ouiona do . 

C««l per ton 

Wood (baid) per c^ 

Tuike>a 

OfWflfl , 

Ducka 

Chickena 



Coat. 



6d 
1 7t 

40 
88 
88 
66 

7 06 
625 
1 75 
1 00 
76 



WAGES, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Since 1878 co6t of living show^ a material enlargement ; price of labor 
advancing in a Rlightly increased proportion, with the following excep- 
tions: Sail making and shipbuilding, on account of competition from 
the railroads in the carrying trade, has been steadily declining. 

HABITS OP THE WOBKINGh GLASSES. 

The working-classes are steady and trustworthy ; 20 per cent, are es- 
timated as having de|>osits in some savings institution, making pay- 
ments n]>on homes, or in other ways saving money ; intemi>erance seems 
to be the only prominent cause of evil and suffering among them. 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOY^. 

There is the best of feeling between the employer and employ^. 

ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 

No organization of labor with the exception of the sailors' union. I 
am of the opinion that the union ndvantageounly effects the condition 
of the seamen ; at all events it relieves the consulate of much trouble 
and the Government of considerable exi>ense. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes are very unnsnal and quite limited in their effects. There is no 
special system of dealing with disagreements between capital and labor. 

FOOD PURCHASES. 

No restraints upon the employ^ by his employer in reference to pur- 
chases. The laborer is paid in Canadian currency weekly, semi-monthly, 
and monthly. 

OOOPERATIYE SOCIETIES. 

I think there are no cooperative societies in the district. 
92 A— 2 LAB 3 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES. 

The coDdition and sarrouDdings of the working-people are good ; they 
are well clothed, well hoased, and well fed. Their opportunity for sav- 
ing is much better than their inclination. In seeking an answer to No. 
4, 1, in common with prominent citizens of the district, am surprised at 
the small number of laborers who are saving money. I have been un- 
able to find any laborer who keeps an account of his expenses. 

SAFETY OF EMPLOYES. 

The safety of employes is carefully guarded. 

^ POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

All citizens assessed on $400 in the city or $200 in the country, and pay- 
ing taxes thereon, without regard to the ownership of the property, are 
voters. The right of suffrage gives him a much better position as a 
laborer, securing for him better treatment and more steady employment. 
The tendency of legislation is towards suffrage without property or 
qualification. 

EMIGRATION. 

The general prosperity of their friends and relations living in the 
United States; the ease with which good homes on fertile lands may 
be procured^ the policy of our Government in encouraging the laborer 
in owning his land; with the feeling that in the United States all posi- 
tions of trust and profit are open to him and his children without regard 
to nationality, birth, or religion. Canadian emigrants proper ai'e mostly 
agriculturists. There i^ quite an emigration, of which but little is known, 
taking advantage of the facilities given emigrants to Canada from Great 
Britain, who stop here a few months on their way to the United States. 

M. H. TWITCHBLL, 

Consul. 
United States Consulate, 

Kingston^ Canadaj May 21, 1884. 



OTTAWA. 

REPORT BY COMMERCIAL AGENT ROBBISS. 

the dominion government. 

The executive authority of the Government of Canada is vested in 
the sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and carried on in her name 
by a governor-general and privy council. The legislative power is ex- 
ercised by a Parliament composed of two houses, viz, the Senate and 
House of Commons. The Senate consists of 77 members who are rec- 
ommended by the privy council anU confirmed by the governor general 
as representative of the Crown, and are appointed for life. The House 
of Commons is composed of 213 members elected by ballot, and for the 
term of 5 years. 

The salary of the governor-general is $48,666.60 per annum, and paid 
by Canada. The pay of the members of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons is $10 per day up to the end of 30 days, and if the session is 
longer, the sum of $1,000, with traveling expenses of 10 cents per mile. 
Eight dollars per day is deducted for every day's absence unless the 
same is caused by sickness. 
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OFFICIAL SALARIES. 



The privy coancil consists of a premier, whose salary is $8,000 per 
annum, and twelve members, who are also heads of departments, at a 
salary of $7,000 each per annum. 



Ocoapations. 



I 



Lowest Highest Arenge. 



Oommisnoturt, deputy headt, seeretariet, dkc 

1 High cotniDissfoner to Em^laod per anDam. . 

1 Deputy hei^d seoretarj of treasury board do 

1 Deputy bead of railways and canals do 

1 Auditor-general do 

9 Deputy heads and secretaries (each) do 

1 Assistant auditor * do 

1 Commissioner of inland roTenne ^ do 

1 Assistant of inland reyenne do 

1 Commissioner of customs do 

1 Engineer of canals do 

1 Engineer of railways do 

1 Engineer of public works do 

1 Architect do.... 

Departmtnt eUrkt, 

Chief derlfs «per annum.. 

Firs^clsss clerks do 

Senior second-class clerks do.... 

Junior second-class clerks do.... 

Third-class clerks do 

MeM9€nger». 
Messengers per annum.. 

Lahoren, 

Gardeners t per week.. 

Laborers do.... 



$1. 800 00 

1,200 00 

1. 100 00 

700 00 

400 00 



300 00 



7 50 
« 00 



$2.800 00 

1,800 00 

1,450 00 

1,000 00 

650 00 



500 00 



8 40 
7 25 



$10, 000 00 
4.200 00 
4.100 00 
8.200 00 
3.200 00 
2,450 00 
3,200 00 
2.400 00 
3.200 00 
4,500 00 
4,000 00 
3.000 00 
3,000 00 

$2,175 0» 

1.503 00 

1.271 00 

884 00 

530 00 



440 00 



8 10 
75 



CORPORATION EMPL0Y]6s. 
Official salariftpaid hy the dtgof Ottawa, 




Police magistrate per annum 

Police clerk — - do.. 

Chief do.. 

Sergeants do . 

Policemen per month. 

nRS DEPABTKX.TT. 

Chirf per annum 

Deputy chief do . 

1 foreman per month. 

2 foremen do.. 

Cnr CLRBK*8 orpicB. 

City clerk per annum. 

Deputy do... 

Clerk do.. 

Messenger do... 

cnr TBSABUBIR'B 0F7ICR. 

City treasurer per annum. 

Accountant do... 

BalUif do... 

CITT B500rXBR'8 OrFlCK. 

City eoeineer per annum. 

Street fureman do... 

Clerk do... 



$1,600 00 

640 00 

1.200 00 

•720 00 

•45 00 



ABSEBHMSKT OFFICB. 

Commissioner per annum. 

Assessors do... 

Assistants do... 

Clerk do... 

MARKETS. 



Inspector and constable . . per annum . 
1,240 00 ' 

720 00 I BOARD OP HEALTH. 

45 00 ' 

40 00 I Medical officer perannum. 

I Inspectors do... 



1,700 00 

1,200 00 

560 00 

200 00 



2.000 00 

1.500 00 

600 00 



2.000 00 
840 00 
660 00 f 



LABORERS. 

Laborers on streets per day. 

Coal- weighers per month . 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

2 teachers (male) perannum. 

1 teacher (mal(>) do... 

4 teachers (male) do... 

2 teachers (male) do... 

2 teachers (male) do... 

1 teacher (malo) do... 

1 teacher (female) do... 

9 teachers (female) do — 

6 teachers (female) do... 



$1,400 00 
400 00 
180 00 
650 00 



1,240 00 



1.000 00 


420 00 


1 26 


25 00 


1,000 00 


850 00 


750 00 


650 00 


600 00 


450 00 


450 00 


400 00 


350 00 



* With nnifonn. 
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CONDITION OF LABORING PEOPLE IN OTTAWA. 

The condition of the laboring people in Ottawa has improved since 
1878, as I am advised, and especially within the last three years, so that 
at present all kinds of hibor are in good demand at fair wages. The 
habits of the working- people are, as a rnle, good — the result of religious 
influences, good schools, and steady employment. There exists a kindly 
feeling between the employers and employed, and no organized bodies 
of workingmen exist, except among printers and telegraphers. Strikes 
are not prevalent. No restrictions are placed to prevent laborers from 
purchasing goods in the cheapest market. Kents are moderate. The 
emigrants from this section are mostly young men who hope to better 
their condition, an<l enterprising farmers of limited means; most of the 
latter go to the Western States and largely to Dakota. 

FOOD AND RAIMENT. 

List of retail prices of the ordinary articles of food and raiment required by the working- 
classes in Oiiatca, April 8, lSb4. 



Article*. 



rsovisiOKs. 

Bftcon : 

Smoked per ponnd 

Green do . 

Biitt4>r do.., 

IfuttoD do.. 

V«*ftl do.. 

Pork do.. 

Caudlee do.. 

Checne do.., 

Skks perdos»^n 

Plour per barrel, 

Fieh: 

Cod perponod. 

Haddock du... 

Ham do... 

Sboalders do . 

Milk per quart. 

Potatoea per biinhel . 

Bice per ponnd. 

Soap, yellow do... 

Sugar, brown do... 

Tea: 

Black do... 

Green do... 

CLOTHUfO. 

Overooata 



Coat. 



$0 08to 
10 



600 



|0 15 
12 
25 
10 
12 
10 
13 
16 
23 
625 

06 
06 
15 
10 

08 
40 \ 
0.5 
05 
08 

40 
40 



5 00 15 00 



Articlea. 



CtX)THii(o~ConUnned. 

Undercoats, tweed 

Truiigeia 

Vt-Ma 

SfairiM: 

Klnnnel 

Ctittiin 

Underwear 

Drawets. woolen 

Socka: 

Worsted 

Cotton 

Rlaukita per pair . 

Flauuel per yard, 

Cntt4in fbirting do.. 

Coitim Hhe*-tiug, double .. do... 

Canatliaii cloth do. . 

Hats, felt 

Shuea: 

3lfn*a 

Women 'a 

Lon^ iKMta 

ludin.nibber ownboes : 

Mfu's 

Woroen'a 

India-mhbt-ra: 

Mfu'a 

Women*a 



Coat. 



$4 00 to $8 00 
2 00 5 50 
1 25 2 00 



1 50 
75 
50 
50 

25 
10 

2 50 
SO 
12 
20 
50 

1 00 

1 00 

1 25 

2 00 

1 65 
1 30 

80 
55 



225 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

85 

20 
5 00 
40 
17 
25 

1 00 
250 

500 
275 
4 00 

2 10 
1 65 

1 15 
75 



VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS. 
Wages paid per week of sixty hours in Ottawa. 



Oconpationa. 


Loweat. 


Higheat. 


Arerage. 


Planing-milla 


$9 00 
7 50 

6 on 
650 

005 

7 50 
900 
600 


$10 00 
12 00 
7 60 
10 00 

16 50 
16 M) 
12 00 
760 


$0 50 


Saab and door factories 


10 00 


La borera in ............................ .. .................. . ... 


6 10 


Saw.milla 


7 50 


Found ri*'a and machine-sbops : 

Maiblni«ta 


12 00 


Moblers 


10 00 


Blaokiimitha 


10 60 


Helpers 


669 
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Wages paid per week of sixty hours in Ottawa— Coniinued. 



Ocoap»Uoii8. 



Lowest. 



Highest. 



Ayerage. 



Printers: 

Job hsnds 

PreMiiien 

Proor-readors 

Conipftsitors 

lAinbeniien : 

Log-mskers 

Scortjin 

Lmerrt 

Hewers 

Ciioks in camp 

Bailway employ^ : 

Coudiit'tors. passenger . 

Couduotors. irfi^tht .... 

KD}(iueer8, psHsenger... 

Bnginefnt, freight 

Staiiou-agenu 

Firemen , 

Brskenien 

FlsfEinen 

Trackmen 

Agricultural: 

Farm hands 

Female servants 



. per thousand ems.. 

per month.. 

do — 

. do .. 

do.... 

do... 



.per annum. 
..v.... do .- 
. per mouth. 

do .. 

do... 

do .. 

do... 

.do... 

do .. 



.per mouth., 
.r... do... 



$10 00 

10 00 

10 00 

30 

M8 00 
*'2A 00 
*28 00 
^86 00 
•30 00 



15 00 
5 00 



$15 00 
12 00 
12 00 



20 00 
26 00 
32 W 
45 00 
45 00 



24 00 
8 00 



$11 00 
11 00 
11 00 

tl2 00 



600 00 
7U0 00 
00 00 
75 00 
35 00 
45 00 
40 00 
2ri 00 
2tf00 

18 00 
600 



* With board. 



tPer week. 



I. Gbneral trades. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in Ottawa, 



Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Aversge. 


Building trades 


$9 00 
15 00 

7 50 
12 00 

7 80 
12 00 

780 
12 00 

7 50 
12 00 

7 SO 
00 

12 00 
000 
900 

6 00 

000 

8 00 

7 50 
750 
900 

10 50 
800 
7 50 

800 
200 

750 

7 50 
10 00 

500 

8 50 
800 

700 
8 00 


$15 00 
21 00 

900 
15 (>0 

9 00 
15 00 

900 
15 00- 

00 
15 00 

9 00 
12 00 
15 (iO 
12 00 
12 00 

7 50 

15 00 
500 
900 
18 00 
10 50 
12 00 
15 00 
12 00 

12 00 
600 

900 
900 
10 09 

10 00 

600 

25 00 

18 00 
7 50 


$12 00 
18 00 


Brioklavent 


Hud'carriers 


8 40 


Masons, p<one 


18 50 


Tenders 


8 40 


Pl^f ^rrni -,.^r,.r.-r- , s ...... 


13 50 


Tenders 


8 40 


Boofers 


13 50 


T^oiders 


8 40 


Plumbers 


13 50 


Assistants 


8 40 


Carpenters 


n 60 


Oss'fltters 


13 50 


Bakers 


10 60 


Blackumiths 


10 60 


Strikers 


7 00 


Bookbinders: 

Male 


' 10 00 


Female 


4 00 


Brickmakers 


8 10 


Brewers 


15 00 


Butchers 


9 60 


Cabinetmakers 


11 40 


Con fectioners 


10 00 


Coopers 


9 00 


Clarks in stores: 

Hale 


6 00 


Female 


4 00 


Drivers : 

Drajrmen and toamsters 


8 40 


Cab and carriage **,.x ^ ^.x**. ^ ^^^ ^.^^^^ ^ 


8 40 


Street railway r. 


10 00 


Dyers: 

Male 


7 00 


Female 


4 60 


BngraTers 


16 00 


Furriers: 

Male 


14 00 


Female 


6 00 
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Wages paid per week of sixty hours in Otiatca, 



Ooonpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Arerage. 


Gftrdeoers........ 


$7 50 
900 
8 00 

6 00 
600 

10 50 
10 00 

4 00 
200 
600 
10 00 

7 50 
800 
600 
4 00 


$9 00 
15 00 

14 00 
900 

15 00 
15 00 

15 00 

12 00 
4 00 
10 00 

16 00 
9 00 

10 00 
12 50 
10 00 


$8 00 
12 00 


Honeshoers 


Jewelers 


12 00 


liaboren and porters 


7 00 


liithoffrapbers 


12 00 


MUlwrighU 


12 00 


Printers 


11 00 


Teachers: 

M<^1<» , 


6 00 


Female 


a 00 


Saddle and harness makers •. 


7 00 


Ship-carpenters » 


12 00 


Tanners 


8 25 


Tailors 


CO 


Telegraph operators 


8 50 


Tinsmiths 


8 00 







R. B. BOBBINS, 
Commercial Agent 
United States Commercial Agency, 

Ottawaj April 8, 1884. 



POET HOPE. 

REPORT BY COMMERCIAL AOENT DXTTCHBR, 

I have the honor to transmit to the Department the following "labor 
report,^ as called for by the Department's circular of February 15, 1884. 
I have made it as complete as it was possible from the resources at 
hand. In many cases it was impossible to ascertain with any degree 
of accuracy the number of each class of employes. 1 have, therefore, 
found it impossible to strike the average on the data given by the De- 
partment, and thus have left that column partially blank. Wliere, how- 
ever, it has been filled, the average may be relied on as correct, as the 
figures were given me by the employes. In many branches of business 
the proprietors employ no help, and as a consequence no wages are 
paid. The laboring class, as a whole, are industrious, frugal, and sober ; 
many of them own comfortable little homes of their own, and they are 
free to procure the necessaries of life where they please. No provision, 
however, is made by the authorities for indigence or old age. The major 
portion of the females employed in shops, and as clerks in stores, are 
unmarried and young, and are members of respectable families, and as 
a whole, are intelligent and ladylike in their deportment. 

In my inquiries for information on these several points, I have been 
greatly aided through the kindness of Mr. Sanders, town clerk ; Mr. 
Fairbairn, station agent of Grand Trunk Railway; J. F. Clark, mer- 
chant ; S. B. Talter, miller, and others. 

JACOB C. DUTCHER, 

Commercial Agent 

United States Commercial Agency, 

Port Hopcj May 6, 1884. 
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I. General trades. 

Wages paid in Port Hope, 
[Per week of sixty hours.] 
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Occupations. 



BUILDDCO TBADES. 

Bricklayers per week.. 

Hod-carriers do — 

Hssons do — 

- Tenders do — 

Plasterers do..., 

Tenders do 

Roofers do — 

Tenders do 

Plumbers do — 

Assistants do 

Csrpeutera do 

Oas-fitters do.... 

OTHXU TKADES. 

Blacksmiths per week.. 

Strikers do 

Brickmakers ' do ... 

Brewers per annum.. 

Butchers per week.. 

Cabinet-makers per day.. 

Diivers. draymen, and teamsters do... 

Horseshoers per week.. 

Jewelers do — 

Laborers, porters, &o do... 

Teachers (public schools) per year., 

Saddle and namess makers per week., 

Tanners do 

Telegraph operators per month.. 

Tinsmiths per week. 



Lowest 



$16 50 

00 
16 50 

9 00 
12 00 

9 00 
12 00 

00 
15 00 

6 00 
10 50 
12 00 



12 00 

7 80 
! 00 
*1,000 00 
I 6 00 
' 1 25 
1 1 00 
' 00 

8 00 
6 00 

; 200 00 

I 6 00 

! 00 

! 20 00 

9 00 



Highest 



I 



$16 50 

9 00 
16 50 

9 00 
15 00 

9 00 
15 00 

9 00 
15 00 

6 00 
13 50 
12 00 



15 00 
9 60 

18 00 
*1, 000 00 
6 00 
1 75 
1 00 
9 00 

20 00 

6 00 

1,150 00 

8 00 

9 00 
40 00 
12 06 



Average. 



$16 56 

9 00 
16 50 

9 00 
13 56 

9 00 
13 50 

9 00 
15 00 

6 00 
12 00 
12 06 



13 50 
9 00 

15 00 

,000 00 

6 00 



1 00 

9 00 

14 00 

6 00 

415 89 



00 
30 00 



* And one-half the profits. 

II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in factories or mills in Port Hope consular district. 



Occui>ations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


Miller 


$10 00 
7 50 
7 50 
760 
18 00 


$12 50 
7 50 
7 50 
750 
18 00 


$10 87 


Packer 


7 50 


Shovelers 


7 50 


Salesman 


7 50 


Teamster and team 


18 00 


_ , . . . • . — 





III. Foundries, machine-shops, and iron works. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in railroad company^ machine-shop in Port Hope con- 

sular district. 



Oeenpations. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

$15 00 
9 00 
12 00 


Highest. 


Hachinisi 


$12 00 


ai» !U) 


' Boiler-makers 


$18 06 


Turners 


12 00 '13 50 
9 00 ' 13 50 


1 Carpenters 


10 50 


Blacksmith 


Fitters 


13 50 
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VI. Railway bmployi&s. 

Wage9 paid per day to raiUray empJoyiB (those engaged about »toltofi«, as icell as those en- 
gaged on the engines and cars, limmen, railroad laborers, ^o.) in Port Hope consular 
district. 



Occupations. 


LowoMt. 


Highest. 


Ayerage. 


Condactors 


♦2 25 
175 
200 
1 15 
1 10 

'1 25 
1 00 
1 25 
1 25 


$2 50 
2 00 
205 
1 40 
1 10 
125 
100 
1 25 
1 50 




Preigbtinon 


* 


En icuiftt^ra 




Firetnctn 




Trackmen 


$1 10 


Swiicbinen - 


125 


Port«*r» 


1 00 


Frvijcht clerks 


1 25 


Tttlejcraph operators - 









VIII. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid to seamen {officers and men) — distinguishing between sail and steam — in Port 

Hope consular district. 



Occupations. 



Csptains permontli. 

MHtes do... 

Sailors do... 

Cooks do... 

STSAJCBBS. 

Captain permonth. 

lensineer do... 

2 engineers do... 

Mate do... 

Finmen ^ per day. 

Wheelmen do .. 

Dev.k hHnds permonth. 

Watohojan do .. 

Cook per day. 



Lowest. 



$60 00 
52 50 
30 00 
20 00 



*75 00 

*05 00 

M5 00 

•45 00 

*1 00 

♦1 00 

*22 00 

*20 00 

*1 00 



Highest 



$60 00 
75 00 
60 00 
20 00 



ATorage. 



mo 00 
63 75 
43 13 
20 00 



*For season of 8 months. 

IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in stores, wholesale or retail, to males and females, in 

Port Hope consular district. 



Oconpations. 



Clerks 

Tailoring department 

FKHAUCS. 

Clerks 

Tailuresses 



Lowest. 


Highest 


$2 50 

7 50 


$14 25 
11 00 


2 50 
250 


500 
500 



Average. 



$7 50 
000 



3 60 
8 60 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants {towns and dties) in Port Hope consular 

district. 



Occnpations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


OrdinarT honsAhnld serranta ............••■•.«••■•.............«■■••...••■• 


,5«. 


$8 00 
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Wagei paid per WMnth to agricultural laborers and household (oountrg) servants in Port 
Mope consular distriotf with board and lodging. 



Occupations. 




HiRheat 



Ordinftry farm hands 

Hooaebold aeryanta, same aa in town . 



$30 00 
80O 



XII. Corporation employjSs. 

Wages paid to the corporation employes in the town of Port Hope, 
Occupations. 



Town clerk per jear. 

Po ice magistrate do .. 

Chief coustable do... 

Trrasunr do... 

Marketclerk do... 

Strret snrreyor do... 

Collector taxes do .. 

Auditors do... 

Assessors do... 

Laborers. per day. 



Lowest 


Highest. 


$000 00 


$900 00 


800 UO 


800 00 


700 00 


700 00 


225 00 


225 00 


450 00 


450 00 


400 00 


4(iO UO 


300 00 


300 00 


50 00 


50 UO 


125 00 


125 00 


1 00 


1 00 



ATorsge. 



$900 00 
800 00 
70U 00 
225 00 
450 00 
400 00 
300 00 
50 00 
125 00 
100 



XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per gear to employ^ in Government departments and offices (exclusive of trades- 
men and laborers) in Port Hope consular district. 







Lowest 


Highest 


Average, 


CollMttors of customs - 


$1.000 00 
800 00 
600 00 


$1, 000 00 
800 00 
000 00 


$1.000 00 
MJO 00 


Clerk of cuAtoms 


Landing waiter T. ...... 


600 00 







XV. Printers and printing offices. 

statement showing the wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers (oompositorSf pressmen^ 
proof-readerSf j'c) in Port Hope consular district. 



' Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 




Foreman , 


$12 00 
800 
800 
5 00 
2 00 


$12 00 
800 
810 
500 
2 00 


$12 00 


Reporters 


oS 


Compositors 


BOO 


PrrMnien 


5 00 


Apprentice....... . ...../ 


2 00 
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POET EOWAH. 



REPORT BT COMMERCIAL AOEKT JANES, 

I. General trades. 

Wages paid per day of ten hours in Simcoe, 



Oocupationa. 




Sricklayera 


BUILDIKO TBADK8. 


Hod-oarriers 


Masons 



Tenders . 
Plasterers 

Tenders 

Carpenters >. 



OTHKB TRADES. 



Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Brick-makers 

Brewers.... 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cif^r-makers 

Coopers 

Distillers 

DriTers (draymen and teamsters) . 

Dyers , 

Gardeners 

HoTsesboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, &c 

JdillwriKhto 

Printers 

Teachers public schools 

Saddle and harness makers , 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Tele^ntiph operators 

TinsmiUis 



$2 00 

1 00 

2 00 

1 00 

2 00 
1 00 
1 50 



1 00 
1 50 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 60 
1 25 
1 00 
1 00 
*12 00 
200 
1 00 
1 50 
1 50 

1 00 

2 50 
t7 00 

1 00 
1 00 




1 50 

2 00 
1 50 

3 00 
1 50 

1 50 

2 50 

2 00 
1 50 

3 00 
*16 00 

8 50 

1 50 

2 00 

2 50 

1 50 

3 00 
112 00 

2 00 
1 50 

1 25 

2 50 
1 50 
1 75 



1 25 
1 75 
1 25 
1 60 
1 25 

1 25 

2 00 
1 50 
1 26 
1 50 



2 50 


125 


175 


2 00 


1 25 


2 75 


to 00 


1 60 


I 25 


1 00 



1 00 
1 50 



* Per month, with board. 



f Per week. 



II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per day of ten hours in factories or mills in Simcoe. 



Occupations. I 

Carders 

Spinners 

Weavers 

Finishers I 

Dye>honse hands I 

Dyer ' 



Lowest 


Highest. 


$1 50 


$2 00 


1 25 


1 60 


75 


1 00 


100 


200 


75 


1 00 


2 00 


35* 



Average. 

$1 76 
1 87 

lii 

2*76 



HI. Foundries, machine-shops^ and iron works. 

Wages paid per day of ten hours in foundries^ machine-shops^ and iron works in Simcoe, 



Occupi^tions. 



! Lowest. I Highest Average. 



Holders I $1 60 

KaohinisU I 1 60 

Boilermakers 1 25 



$2 00 $1 76 

2 00 I 1 75 

1 76 1 50 



I 



Apprentices receive $3 per week and board themselves. 
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Wages paid to railway employ^ (those engaged about stations, as toell as those engaged on 
the engines and cars, linemeny railroad laborers^ j'c) in Simcoei Ontario, 



Occupations. 



LowMt 


Higheat. 


Average. 


$1 00 


$125 


$1 121 


290 


3 10 


300 


1 90 


2 25 


2 10 


1 60 


160 


. 155 


1 Of 


260 


• 176 


1 00 


1 20 


1 10 


30 00 


40 00 


35 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 75 


176 


1 75 


1 15 


1 20 


1 124 


00 


100 


95 


1 15 


135 


126 


1 15 


1 85 


1 26 


75 00 


85 00 


80 00 



Clerks per day.. 

Engine-driyera do 

Condaotors do 

Baggage-men, train do 

Station agents do 

Station baggage>ineu do 

Station telegraph operators per month.. 

Station porter per day.. 

Track foreman do.... 

Track>men do.... 

Flag-men ; do 

Switob-men do 

Pampers do ... 

TracK superintendents per month.. 



VIII. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid to seamen {officers and men) on Lake Erie, Canada, 



Occnpations. 



Captain per month.. 

Mate do... 

Crew per day.. 



Lowest. 



|75 00 

40 00 

1 00 



Highest. 



$100 00 

60 00 

1 50 



Average. 



$85 00 

50 00 

1 26 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per year in stores, to mahs and females, in Simcoe and vicinity. 



Oocapations. 



Dry-goods clerks 

Grocers 

MlUlners 

Cutters 



Lowest. J Highest. 



$150 00 $650 00 
300 00 ; 450 00 
200 00 600 00 
700 00 1, 000 00 



Average. 



$350 06 
325 00 
400 00 
800 06 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (town and cities) in Simcoe and vicinity , Ontario 



Household servants . 



Occnpations. 



Lowest. Highest Average. 



$4 00 I 



I 



$8 00 I 



$6 00 



XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in Norfolk County, 
Ontario, with board and lodging. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. 



Agricnltnral laborers permonth.. $12 00 

Honsehold servants per week.. 75 



Highest 



$16 00 
1 50 



Average. 



$14 00 
1 00 
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XII. Corporation employes. 

WagtB paid per day of ten heun to the corporation emptoyA in the town of Simooef Ontario, 



Oocnpationii. Lowest. 



Common laborers $1 00 



Highest. 



$1 00 



Average. 



$100 



XV. Printers and printing offices. 

Statement shotoing the VBogeepaid per week of sixty hours to printers. 



OccapatioDs. 



Lowest. I Highest 



Printets i $7 00 



$12 00 



Arerage. 



$8 00 



HENRY M. JANES, 

Commercial Agent 
United States Consular Agency, 

Port Rowan, May 30, 1884. 



POET SABVLL 

REPORT BY OONSVL PAOB, 
DESCRIPTION OF DISTRICT. 

In compliance with Department circular under date of February 15, 
1884, I have the honor to submit the following information relating 
to labor and the condition of the laboring clasises in the consular dis- 
trict of Port Sarnia. Manufacturing establishments are not numerous 
in tbis district, and they are principally confined to the three cities of 
London, Strathroy, and Port Sarnia. The factories of London give 

Sennanent employment to about 1,500 men, whilst Strathroy, and Port 
arnia, employ about two hundred each. The principal articles of manu- 
fkcture are machinery, stoves, plows, agricultural implements, ale, and 
woolen cloths. Several oil refineries are alsoestablished in this district, 
the principal ones being located at London. During the past ten years 
sevenil steamers and schooners have been built at this port, but at the 
present nothing whiitever is being done in the way of ship building or 
repairing. The people of this district are for the most part employed 
in the pursuits of agriculture. Stock-raising and cheese-making are fast 
becoming permanent and profitable employments. 

RATES OF WAGE&. 

As to the rate of wages, I must refer to the accompanying tabular 
statement, which is as foil and complete as 1 could make it from infor- 
mation furnished me by both employers and employ^. 

COST OP LIVING. 

There are represented in the laboring classes of Canada most of the 
eonntries of Europe as well as the native Canadian. The habits of 
economy practiced by the European laborer, and which he of necessity 
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inherited from his home beyond the sea, give him an advantage in the 
battleof life over those who were born in Canada, where wages are higher 
and food more easily obtained. In the rural districts the farm laborer 
has usually assigned to him a small piece of land sufficient for his use 
as a vegetable garden, and I am informed that it is also customary to 
provide for him pasture for a cow. Under these circumstances I have 
known men to accunmiate capital sufficient to make a first payment on 
a new farm, and finally become landed proprietors themselves. Whilst 
I would not recommend Canada as a country where fortunes are easily 
or rapidly made, yet 1 am fully persuaded, by inquiry and observation, 
that in this country industry and economy seldom seek in vain for a 
reward. 

WAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

In every department of skilled labor there has been an advance in 
wages since 1878. The protective policy inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment of Sir John A. McDonald, commonly known as the national pol- 
icy, has stimulated all branches of manufacturing industry, and, as a 
matter of course, a greater demand for labor has had the effect to in- 
crease the rate of wages paid ; the increase in wages is estimated at the 
present time to be 20 per cent, in advance of 1878. With agricultural 
labor, much depends upon the prospect for cr<»p8, and the jirices real- 
ized for the various proilucts of the farm, as to the increase or decrease 
in the rate of wages paid for hired help. 

^ HABITS OF THE WORKINa GLASSES. 

As a rule, the habits of the Canadian working classes will compare 
favorably with the same class of citizens in the United States; to be 
sure, there are evidences of shift]essness,and drunkenness, and squalid 
poverty to be observed here and there, but the opposite is also apparent. 
The crime of drunkenness, I am glad to say, is decreasing. The sale of 
intoxicating liquors is now regulated b> a license system, and in some 
localities the sale of intoxicants is very much restricted by a local op- 
tion law, known as the iScott act. It is not claimed, even by the most 
enthusiastic advocates of temperance, that drunkenness is entirely re- 
strained by this measure, but it is doubtless true that drunkenness and 
its attendant evils are greatly restricted in localities where the Scott 
act, by a vote of the people, has been placed upon the statute books. 

FEELIKa BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY^. 

So far as my observation goes 1 should say the most amicable rela- 
tions exist between the laborer and the man who employs him, and es- 
pecially is this true in the rural districts. To judge by what we can 
see, it is hard to distinguish the farm laborer from the proprietor of the 
soil upon which he labors. The hired man and the hired girl, as they 
are termed on the farm, dine at the same table with the proprietor and 
his family, and to all outward appearances they fare as well as do the 
owners of real estate. 

ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 

There are but few labor organizations in this district, and they are 
confined to London. They consist of a railroad engineers' society and 
a lodge of the ''Knights ot Labor.'' I cannot observe that these organi- 
zatious'have any further effect upon labor than to assist the laborer in 
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a social and intellectual manner. At the present time there does not 
appear to be any antagonism — at least any marked antagonism — be- 
tween capital and labor. 

THE PREVALENCY OF STRIKES. 

Strikes do not frequently occur in this country. A mechanic said to 
me recently, in reply to the question, '* Do you operatives ever strike f^ 
"No," said he with a smile, "we do not strike; we emigrate. The 
United States is too ncfir to make strikes necessary. When we cannot 
agree with our employers on the subject of wages we go to that larger 
country across the border." 

FOOD PURCHASES. 

" Are working-people free to purchase the necessaries of life wherever 
they choose I" 

To this question I say yes. I believe the workingman has no condi- 
tions imposed upon him in this regard. He is paid in cash once a week 
and sometimes oftener. 

COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

These societies do not prosper in Canada. A few have been estab- 
lished from time to time, but they die early. For some reason they do 
not carry out in practice what they promise iu theory. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF WORKING-PEOPLE. 

To visit the home of the Canadian laborer one does not discover 
enough of difference between it and the home of the laborer in the 
United States to make the description of it a matter of interest to our 
people ; and the same is true in reference to their moral and physical 
eondition. 

" What means are furnished for the safety of employes in factories- 
and mines F 

There are no mines in this district, and I cannot learn that any spe- 
cial provisions are made for the safety of working-people in factories. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

Since the adoption of the ballot in 1874, the Canadian voter may ex- 
press his choice at the polls, without the slightest interference on the 
part of anybody. The voter, on reaching the polls, procures a ballot, 
which has printed upon it the names of all the candidates — the candi- 
dates of his choice and those who are opposed to him politically. With 
this paper he retires to a room by himself, an<l, being previously pro- 
vided with a pencil, he makes a mark on the margin of the ballot, op- 
posite the name of the candidate of his choice; he then folds the ballot,, 
and handing it to the returning officer he sees that it is deposited in 
the ballot-box precisely as he prepared it. The tendency of legislation 
in Canada is to extend rather than curtail the voting privilege. 

EMIGRATION. 

'*What are the causes that lead to emigration t'^ 

Canadian emigrants to the United States come principally from the 
rural districts, and their object generally is to procure cheaper lands. 
Available farming lands in Canada are high, as compared to lands in 
Michigan and other Western States, and as the native Canadian has 
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no national prejudice to surrender, he as readily assimilates with our 
people as he would with the people of an adjoining county in Oanada; 
he desires to better his condition financially, and for that purpose he 
seeks and finds a congenial home in the United States. When once 
across the border the Canadian emigrant seldom returns to remain per- 
manently. Occasionally, however, a discontented person will find his 
way back. In such an event he is quite apt to be gratified by 
seeing his name in print. He is usually interviewed by some press 
reporter, or h© is induced to write a letter. In these literary efforts I 
have been frequently struck with the evident similarity of style. He 
tells how he was lured away from Canada by false representations ; how 
he expected to find an Eldorado, instead of which he found the ague, 
and now that he is safely back again he declares his intention never 
again to wander from British institutions. Notwithstanding these sol- 
emn declarations and pledges, I have known them to be violated over 
and over again. One man whom I chanced to meet as he was recross- 
ing into Canada after a six months' sojourn in Michigan, said he had 
got quite enough of the United States, and that he was glad to get 
back again to Canada. Notwithstanding all this, in less than six 
months he again emigrated to Michigan. 

SAM'L D. PACE, Consul. 
United States Consulate, , 

Port Sarniaj June 28, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

WaqcB paid per week in Port Samia, 



Ocoupations. 



Lowest. 



Highest. 



Arerage. 



BnildlDg trades 

Bricklayers 

Hod-carriers 

Haaons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plombers 

Assistants 

Carpeaten 

Gas-fitters 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Brass- founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Dyers 

Gardenc'rs 

Horse-ahoers 

Laborers, porters, Sus 

MillwrigiiU 

Printers 

Teachers, public schools . . . 
Saddle and harness makers 

Sailroakers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths 



$9 00 
12 00 

6 00 
12 00 

6 00 
12 00 

6 00 
12 00 
12 00 

6 00 
12 00 

600 
12 00 
12 00 

00 

9 00 

6 00 
15 00 

9 00 
12 00 

6 00 
12 00 

00 

9 00 
12 00 

00 
12 00 

900 
12 00 

6 00 
12 00 
12 00 



750 


00 


9 00 


9 00 


12 00 


9 00 


900 



$12 00 
15 00 

7 50 
15 00 

7 50 
15 00 

7 50 
15 00 
15 00 

7 50 
15 00 

7 50 
15 00 
15 00 
12 00 
10 50 

7 50 
20 00 
12 00 
15 00 
12 00 
15 00 
10 50 
12 00 
15 00 
12 00 
15 00 
12 00 
15 00 

7 50 
15 00 
15 00 
15 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12 00 
15 00 
15 00 
10 00 



$10 50 
13 50 

6 75 
13 50 

6 75 
13 50 

6 75 
13 50 
13 50 

6 75 
13 50 

6 75 
13 50 
13 50 
10 50 

9 75 

6 75 

17 5a 
10 50 
13 50 

9 00 

18 50 
9 75 

10 50 
13 50 
10 50 
13 50 
10 50 
13 50 

6 75 
13 50 
18 50 
10 00 
10 50 
10 50 
10 50 
13 50 
12 00 

9 50 
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PEESCOTT. 

B'SPORT BY CONSUL 8LAQBT, 

I have the honor to report on the labor interest of this district as 
follows: 

Agricultnral interests being so largely in excess of all others labor is 
mostly applied to the production of crude material. Farm implements 
of a useful and substantial class are quite largely manufactured, cloths 
of the more serviceable kinds are produced. The building trades of the 
ordinary class are fairly represented. Skilled or artistic labor is in very 
limited demand; many branches of the latter class are wholly unrepre- 
seutetL Hence the very meager scope of this report. The constant in- 
tercourse existing among the people of American cities in this vicinity, 
together with the continuous interchange of commodities, renders the 
cost of living in this part of Canada very nearly if not quite equal to 
places of like size in the United States. 

HARRY L. SLAGHT, 

CoiisuL 

United States Consulate, 

Prescott, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid per day in Preacott, 



OocupatioDt. 



BUILDIKO TttADIS. 

BrieklavArs ■, $1 50 $3 M $2 M 

H«Hl-caiTi6ra 100 160 125 

llM«>tiM 160 3 00 125 

T«ndert 100 150 125 

Plantere-s 2 00 8 50 2 50 

Tcudert 100 150 125 

81*€en< 2 50 3 00 2 00 

Rooft^ra 2 50 3 00 2 00 

Tenilera 100 150 100 

PlumlNTH 2 00 4 00 8 00 

AmiMtaDts 100 2 00 150 

Carp«*uteni 150 3 00 2 00 

Oa»-ftUen 150 8 00 2 00 

OTniB TBADE8. 

B*1cerfl 125 2 60 3 00 

Blaoksroiths 125 2 50 160 

Slrikeni 125 160 150 

BookbindtTH 100 160 126 

Brickraakert 150 2 60 2 00 

BrHW«TH 2 00 6 00 8 00 

Bntcbers 100 160 160 

CaMtiet-makers . .". 160 8 00 2 00 

Omfetttinners 180 8 00 2 00 

Cl«»r.mHker» p«i'lf.. 2 60 8 00 

Di«lill.*ni 2 00 6 00 8 00 

Driveni: 

DniviiM^D and teamsters 100 150 126 

Cab. carriage, and street railways 100 150 126 

Dyers 160 3 00 2 00 

Ensravers 2 00 4 00 8 00 

PiirHers 2 00 4 00 8 00 

Onrdj^ners 150 2 00 160 

HonM»»boer8 1 60 8 00 2 00 

Je^Tfleis : 2 00 3 00 2 60 

Laborers, porters, &o 100 2 00 150 



Ayerage. 
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OeeitpfttkM». 


Lowert. 


Hlfliett 


▲TMi«%. 


MIDwiiflitt 


0100 

160 

600 00 

000 


$4 00 
S60 

1,100 00 

uoo 

40 


$•$$ 

1 00 


PriBten. 


TMchen (DiibUe Mhoob) 


pw Mnram . . 


710 00 


Thumts (bo«rd and Icdffaif) 


.....'.per week.. 

per boor.. 

per month.. 


10 00 

16 
16 00 


Tiikm . . . . . . . xT. "" 


..... .per week.. 


000 
40 00 
780 


16 00 

100 00 

UOO 


U 00 


TelMnmnh opermtoft x ^^^ 


permontli.. 


76 00 


tSuiiSa !?7!vr!T!: /""/"".... .. .................. 


per week.. 


UOO 
1 00 











Wa§€9 paid pw w^ek 



n. FAOTORIBSy KILLS, XTO. 
tfiixtg hawn im faetorim or mill* im Pre$coU oontuim' dCtfrM. 



Oeenpftttona. 


Lowest 


Hlfbeet 


▲Ttniffe. 


Ouden 


$0 00 

uoo 

600 
#00 
700 
UOO 
UOO 
600 
000 


$10 00 
UOO 

760 
10 00 
1100 
UOO 
UOO 

000 
16 00 


SS 


Oreneen 


WeflfTen 


f 00 


Ii40flB-flzen » 


8 00 


iSeiS !?^;::::;;;;;;;::;:::::;:::;;;:::;;;;;::;;;:;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:; 


00 


Flnlebm - 

Djen 


UOO 
U 00 


wool-eorters 


7 60 


Onbifli^rt .., -, . 


U 00 







III. FoXJlfDRIESy MAOHUfE-SHOPS, AKD IRON WOBXB. 
Wmgm ptUdpwwmk oftixty konn in faundrim, MooMiio-iAopt, «nd iron work$ In PrmcoH 







Lowert. 


Hifliert. 


▲▼wige^ 


lffol4«n „„,.,,-- 


OUOO 
000 
000 
700 


OUOO 
UOO 
UOO 
000 


016 00 




10 00 


Thwimltlie 


U 00 


Helpen endlftboran 


8 00 







YI. Railway eicploy]£s. 

If flfef paid to raUway emplo^ {iko9e aagagad ah<mi ttoitofu, a$ well a$ ikaaa 9m§agad om 
ik» eaginM amd car$, hnamen, railroad labarert, <fo.) in Pre$coit contular di$trieL 



OeoapetSona. 

Cherge of itotions per jeer.. 

Senior office olerke uo — 

Junior office clerke do.... 

Xmp]oj4e in freigbt-ehede do.... 

92 a— 2 



AToncew 



$TO0 00 
000 00 
400 00 
800 00 



Occnpetioiw. 

Linemen peryeer.. 

Conduotori per month.. 

Bnjrlne-driTers do.... 

Brnkemen do 



▲▼eng^^ 



$400 00 
00 00 
76 00 
40 00 
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VIII. Seamen's WAaBS. 

Wages paid to seamm (officers and men) — distingnisMng between ooean. coast, and rwer 
navigation, and between sail and steam — in Prescott consular district. 



OocapfttionB. 



Lowest 



Highest 



Cftptain of aaUing Tesaeli per month.. 

Kate of wilins yeaeels do.... 

Sidlon of saUmg Teesels do — 

River navigation. 

Captain of steamers per year.. 

llrst mate and pUot per month.. 

Seoondmate do.... 

Ibifflneers do — 

Deck-hands and firemen do.... 



$50 00 
80 00 
26 00 


$60 00 
40 00 
80 00 


700 00 
60 00 
40 00 
40 00 
20 00 


1«000 00 
70 00 
50 00 
60 OO 
80 OO 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per month in stores, wholesale or retail, to males and females, in Prescott con 

sular district, per month. 



Occupation 



Dry soods clerks. 
Hardware c 



» clerks. . 



Grocery clerks . 
Shoe clerks.. 
Drug clerks. . 



Lowest Highest Arerage. 



$25 00 
25 00 
20 00 
25 00 
25 00 



$50 00 
50 00 
85 00 
40 00 
60 00 



$38 00 
40 0$ 
80 00 
80 00 
85 00 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (towns and cities) in Prescott consular district, 

with board. 





Lowest 


Highest 


ATerags. 


'Mf^l^ ferrantS ...m...............wr..rr..r.....r.... 


$10 00 
500 


$20 00 
000 


$13 00 
7 00 









XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid per month to agricultural laborers and household (countrg) servants in Prescott 
consular district, with board and lodging. 



Oconpations. 



Farmhands, men.. 

Gardeners and florists, men 

Manager dairy department, men . 

Daily helpers, men 

Dairy helpers, women 

General house work, women 



Lowest I Highest 

i 

$18 00 I 
15 00 I 
25 00 i 
10 00 I 

5 00 

500 I 



$80 00 
25 00 
85 00 
18 00 
8 00 
800 



ATeraga. 



20 00 
80 00 
15 00 
7 00 
600 



XU. Corporation employes. 

Wages paid per day and year to the corporation employ^ in the cities of Prescott consular 

district. 



Oconpations. 



Lowest Highest 



Police magistrates per year. 

Chief polioe do... 

Begnlar police force do... 

Laborers per day. 



$200 00 $1,000 00 
450 00 



400 00 
1 00 



500 00 
125 
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Wagti paid per year to emplavA in Government departmente andajftoeB—exclutivei^ tradee- 
men ana Idboren — fit Preeoott ooneular dietHot, 



OoonpMions. 



PostniMtert 

Aarfttuita, clerks, fto 

Colleotonof oiutoms 

Under officers 

CdUeoiorSt inland reyenne . 
Assistants 



! Lowest Hlffhesl. 



$1,400 00 $2.700 00 
400 00 I 1,000 00 



1,800 00 
800 00 



800 00 



1,600 00 
1,200 80 
1,400 Oo 
1.200 00 



XV.— Printers and Printing Offices. 

Staiement $kowii^f ike wagee paid per week of $ixty kour$ toprinter$ {compositor$t pree$' 
men, proo/-reader$f #0.) in Preecott ooneular dietriet. 



Oeonpatlons. 


Lowest. 


Highest JATemfs. 

1 


Typesetters 




$8 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
8 00 


$10 00 
15 00 
15 00 
12 00 
8 00 


$8 00 


I^ugjmcm 




Soo 


Jobmen 




13 00 


Pxoof-resders 




11 00 


Coomon hsnds . • 




7 00 











8HEBBB00KE. 



REPORT BJ OONSVL PARKER, 



BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 

I have the honor to transmit herewith, in response to the circular of 
Febroary 15^ 1884, the fullest and most reliable information that I have 
been able to obtain relative to the condition of labor and the industrial 
pursuits in the consular district of Sherbrooke. Before entering upon 
the matters directly connected with the inclosed statements it seems 
proper to remark that there is, at this time, a temporary depression in 
the market for certain lines of skilled labor, owing to the fact that the 
stimulating influence of the Canadian tariff on imports caused an 
overproduction of cotton, leather, woolen, and a few other kinds of man- 
ufeustnred goods, thus embarrassing operations, crippling some manu- 
fiEhctnrers, and causing a few to suspend, and many to curtail production. 
This is, however, but the natural result, which was foreseen by many 
as inevitable in a country of such comparatively limited population, and 
so rich in cheap water-pbwer and other natural advantages that invite 
manufacturing enterprise. This evil effect of the ^< National Policy " 
as it is termed here, will, in all probability, work its own cure ; and the 
condition of the laborer, whUe not so favored as in the Uniteid States, 
will continue to be ^^reatly in advance of that of his fellow workers in 
the principal countnes of Europe. In the city of Sherbrooke the effects 
of this depression has been most severely felt by the woolen mills oper- 
atives. The woolen mills of A. 6. Loomis & Co., that employ from 
100 to 150 people, have been closed for the past five months and will not 
reopen until ttie stock on hand is sold, while the mills of the Paton 
Manufacturing Company — ^the largest woolen mills in Canada — ^have 
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been ranning for many months on three-fonrths time. As these mills 
employ over 500 people, the loss of one-foarth their time amonnts to a 
very considerable snm in the aggregate. 

ABEA AND DIVISION OF LABOR. 

This consular district embraces abont 4,098 square miles of territory, 
containing, as nearly as I can determine, 95,500 inhabitants, of whom 
49,048 are males and 46,452 are females. The occupation of the people 
is largely agricultural. Many of those, however, classified as agricult- 
urists, are, a portion of the time, engaged in other pursuits — many in 
connection with the lumbering and mining interests. The following 
partial classification of the adults is the best that I have been able to 
procure, and may serve to indicate, with sufficient accuracy, the facts 
in the case : 

Agricaltnral pareaits 18,774 

Commercial 1,199 

Industrial 3,394 

Professional 1,028 

Domestic service 999 

Unclassified 4,073 

Of these 13,230 are owners and occupiers of farms. The mills and 
principal manufacturing establishments of Sherbrooke, the principal 
city of the consular district, are given in detail in the tabular statiC- 
ments transmitted herewith ; but outside of these there are in various 
parts of the district many large industrial establishments from which it 
has been impossible to obtain anything like exact information. Among 
these latter may be mentioned a number of saw-mills which employ 
a great many laborers both in the work of cutting the timber in the for- 
ests and driving it down the streams to the mills, and at the mills them- 
selves. Hundreds of men also find employment during the winter in cut- 
ting logs for shipment to the mills of the XTnited States, in getting ship- 
timber and ship-knees for the ship-builders of Maine and Massachusetts, 
and in peeling hemlock bark for the American and other tanneries. The 
copper, sulphur, and nickel mines of Oapleton give employment to prob- 
ably 1,000 men. A tabular statement of the wages paid at the largest 
of these mines will be found among the inclosed papers, and the schedule 
of wages, methods of work, and cost of living are so nearly the same 
that one may serve the whole. The extensive asbestos mines of Thet« 
ford, and the production of vast quantities of quicklime from the quar- 
ries at Dudswell, also consume the labor of many people, but the wages 
at these places are very little in excess of those prevailing for ordinary 
labor. The gentlemen who compiled, under my direction, the statistics 
transmitted herewith, and who made diligent and careful inquiries at all 
the mills and manufactories within reach, places the average of earnings 
of skilled labor at $8 per week. 

COST OP LiviNa 

to this class of workers per week as follows, to wit : 

Kent |1 50 

Clothing 2 50 

Food 3 50 

Incidentals 60 

Total 8 00 
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I think, however, that the cost of living is very generally less than 
the figares he has given and that laborers who receive $8 per week often 
save something beyond sapporting themselves and the dependent mem- 
bers of their families, bat the savings are necessarily very smidl. This 
relates to men's earnings, and in all such cases the other members of 
the family are pat to earning something for their own support as soon 
as their ages and strength wiU permit. The wages of women and children 
are so varied that each kind of labor mast stand for itself; no correct 
average can be given. In lambering, ordinary woodsmen and choppers 
average $1 per day, and usasnally board themselves in the woods ; head 
sawyers and managers of planing and clapboard machines receive from 
$1.50 to $1.75 per day. The rate of ordinary unskilled labor varies from 
75 cents to $1.20 for men, and from 25 cents to 50 cents per day for 
women. 

The tenements occupied by laborers are generally somewhat poorer 
and their comforts considerably less than those enjoyed by the same 
classes in those portions of the United States with which I am best ac- 
quainted, to wit, the North and West. 

BENJ. S. PAEKER, 

ComuU 
• Unitbd States Gonsxjlatb, 

Sherbrookey June 23, 1884. 



I. Genebai. trades. 
Wagti paid per week of eixitf hmn in Sherhrooke. 



OooQpftttona. 


Lowest 


mghest 


ATeraga. 


BUILDIlfO TBADIS. 

Bri«k1«T«n 


$12 00 
000 
10 60 
600 
800 
600 
800 
800 
060 
800 

700 
760 
800 
880 
30 00 
800 
700 
900 
760 
800 
800 
6 40 
800 
•200 00 * 
800 
1 50 
HO 00 
8 00 
800 
800 
800 


$18 00 

800 
16 00 

800 
12 00 

800 
12 00 

800 
12 00 
12 00 

12 00 
10 50 

800 
12 00 
20 00 
12 00 
12 00 
20 00 
12 00 
12 00 
10 00 

8 00 

10 00 

•1.000 00 

14 00 

2 00 
too 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12 00 

800 


$15 00 
7 00 


Hod-oMTien 


Kmodi. .. 


13 00 


Tenders 


7 00 


Plaeteren 


10 60 


Tenders 


7 00 


Plumbers 


10 00 


AMfiptftnts 


8 00 


Carpenters - 


00 


Oas-fltters 


10 00 


OTHBR TRADK8. 

Bakers 


8 00 


Blsoksmiths 


00 


Strikers 


8 00 


Briek-makers 


00 


Brewers 


20 00 




10 00 


Confectioners 


8 00 


CiffAr-mskers ...^ ..».,.. .u. ............. x.... . 


12 00 


DrivArm: Di^ymen And tesmsters r . ^ . r , . 


00 


Gardeners... T... ...•• 


00 




00 




8 00 


Printers ••.•.•...... 


8 00 


Teachers, public schools.. 


*600 00 


fUdHlft »n4ihamf>ssmakOT8. ................. .. ......... 


10 00 


Tailors * 


1 75 


Teleffraph operators 


tSO 00 


TlMmufisT 


8 00 


Painters ■. 


00 




10 50 


X-wmbmTnOTi ....„..*....,..,....»...,...,...... 


7 00 







* Per annmn. 



t Per month. 
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11. Faotoribs, mills, etc. 

Wagf paid per week of eixtjf houre infaotariee or rnilU in Sherhrooke, 



Ooenpation*. 


Lowest 


Highett 


Avenca. 




PATCH'S WOOLBH MILLS. 

Mm. 


16 00 
460 

6 10 
640 
540 
000 

1 26 
000 
000 
4 60 
000 
000 
000 

2 70 
300 
2 40 
2 10 
8 00 


♦7 60 
760 
900 
900 
10 60 
900 
1 26 
12 00 
12 00 
10 50 
18 00 
10 50 
900 

8 00 
3 60 
880 
400 
3 00 


f0 40 


7 wool*sorton... 


10 


10 dyers 


48 


Tpiokera * 


80 


11 carders 


90 


7 spinners 


8 10 


1 spooler 


1 26 


4 warpers 


8 00 


24 weavers . ..... 


7 26 


28 finishers 


27 


10 pattem>maker8 


808 


flmnAhlnff^t^ 


7 58 


18 carpenters 


7 50 


8 washers 


Wom0n, 


2 81 


18 carders 


8 14 


26 winders 


8 17 


8 spoolers 


8 20 


21 twisters 


8 00 


weavers. 


4 60 


5 finishers .^..^.....^^^^^.x^.*^^.^ 






6 00 


8 pattern-makers - 


600 
2 10 


600 
3 90 


6 00 


12 pickers, waste. . . 


Boy». 


2 61 


1 wool sorter . ... 


3 00 


Idyer 






3 00 


1 picker .*.*.'.*.'.*.'.* 


800 
300 
2 10 


4 12 
8 00 
8 60 


8 66 


2 corders 


8 90 


8 spinners 


2 60 


1 spooler 


2 70 


2 twisters '. ".'.". I 






2 60 


9 weavers 


2 00 
226 


8 00 
3 60 


2 60 


18 finishers 


2 60 


1 Dattem-maker ... 


8 00 


1 maohinifit - - - - 






4 60 


4 pickers, waste . . 


QWU. 


2 10 


300 


2 70 


27 carders 


8 00 


24 spinners 






2 70 


5 winders 


2 40 
4 20 

3 00 


288 
800 
460 


2 60 


9 spoolers 


5 06 


8 warpers 


8 46 


123 weavers 


4 00 


45 fln{iiher<l . ....,a 


2 26 
8 00 

8 75 
2 76 
200 


600 
600 

600 
400 
400 




8 00 


4 patteni'makers 


4 26 


A. L. ainxoD a co., woolen makitfacturbbb. 

Wonun, 
Weavers 


4 50 


Spinners 


3 00 


Carders , 


8 00 


Dyers 


Men, 


6 00 


Ffnishers 


::;::;:::::::::::::: 


6 00 


Corset-makers 


C0B8BT MARDFACTUBBBS. 


126 

000 

900 
000 
2 10 


7 60 

900 

900 
000 
2 10 


4 60 


Snath-makers 


DOMIHION 8NATH COMPANT. 


7 60 


Sawyer 


Pin^-MAKBBS. 


9 00 


Laborers 


00 


Boys 


2 10 


Paper-makers 


8 10 
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III. FOTJNDRIBS, HAOHINB-SHOPSi AND IRON WORKS. 

Wagti paid per week of eixty komr$ in foundries, fnadkine shops, and iron works in Sk0r' 

Invoke. 



"W 


LowMt 


HighMt 




Hactalniite 




^ 


19 00 
COO 
10 60 


$13 00 
10 60 
10 60 


$10 60 


Striken 


780 


BlMfkimiitht. - - 


14 80 


Bojt 


80O 



V. Mines and inNiNO. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in and in,oonneoiion with copper mines in Capelon. 



OoonpAtioiis. 

Striken and miners 

Tnanmen and laboren 

DUDBWBLL LDOE QUABRIU. 

<)aarr7nien 



Lowert. 


Higheat 


$7 50 
000 


$9 00 
7 60 


000 


12 00 



Arange. 



$8 00 
76 



8 10 



VI. Railway emploti&s. 



Wages paid to railway employ^ (those engaged about statidnSf as well as those engaged on 
the engines and oars, linemen, railroad lahorerSf ^c.)i in Sherhrooke, 



Ocoupatlona. 



flnperintendenta per month. 

Kightagenta per week. 

Telegnph operaton do. 



Porten. 



.do. 



SwHohmen do... 

Olerka per annum. 

Agent do... 

Brakeamen per week. 

Condacton per month. 

JEnginedriren do... 

Piremen ...... .................................................. ..do... 

Section men fonmui .- do... 

Laborera, per week. 

FItten. do... 

Bnglne tnmen do... 

LaSonra * do... 



Loweat 



$8 00 
7 00 
300 00 
800 00 
7 60 
40 00 
66 00 



Highest 



Ayerage. 



$8 80 

900 

600 00 

800 00 

080 

86 00 

70 00 



$100 00 

7 60 
760 

8 60 
7 60 

460 00 
800 00 

900 
60 00 
80 00 
40 00 
40 00 

860 
16 00 

980 

880 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid in all kinds of stores, wholesale or retail, to males and females in Sherhrooke, 

[Per week of alsty boon. J 





Loweat. 


Higheat. 


ATaraga. 


Clerka 






$180 00 


$800 00 


$M0 00 
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X. HOUSBHOLD WAGBS IN TOWNS AND 0ITIB8. 

Wage$ paid per month to kousekold $ervanU in Sherhrooke, * 



Ooonpttttont. 


LOWMI 


HighMt. 


ATengtt. 


Semnti 


$5 00 


$12 00 


$8 00 







XI. Agbiculttjbax wages. 

Wagm paid per month to agricultural lahorer$ and household (country) aervante in St, 

Franoie district ufith board. 





Lowest 


HighMt 


Arenge. 


«».1.^^. ••^ 


$13 00 


$20 00 


$10 00 











XII. GOBPOBATION EMPLOYES. 

Wages paid to the corporation employes in the oUg of Sherhrooke, 

([Per week of sixty hours.] 



Ooenpations. 



Seevetary treesnier persmram. 

Chief of police and fire do... 

Ttre Dolfcemen per week.. 

VIto nremen 



Inspector of roads . . 
Vdnj laborers 



.do. 
do... 
.do... 



Lowest Highest 



$8 CO 
800 



800 



$12 00 
12 00 



7 60 



ATersge. 



$1,600 00 
*1,200 00 
900 
900 
12 00 
87f 



•With honso, fte. 



XV. Pbintebs and pbinting offiobs. 

SUiiememt showing the wages paid per wesk of sixtg hours to printers (compositorSf pressmen, 
proof-readers, fe,)in Sherhrooke, 



Ooonpetion. 


Lowest 


Highest 




Mnten 


$8 00 


$10 00 


$8 00 
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8T&ATF0ED. 

REPORT BT OONBULAR ABRNT BRNRDIOT. 

I. OSNEBAL TRADES. 

Wagti paid p«r lewk of $ixty kowr$ in Stratford, Ontario, 



Oeoopatkms. 


Loweet. 

19 00 
750 
900 
7 50 

13 00 
760 

13 00 
7 60 

10 00 
300 
7 60 

10 00 

800 

7 60 
500 
10 60 
500 
750 
800 
7 00 
760 

.«, 

800 
10 00 
800 

7 60 
700 
800 
900 
800 
800 
800 
800 

8 00 
800 


Hlcbert-JArerNCe. 


buhdimo teadu. 
BriekUren 


$15 00 

900 

15 00 

900 

18 00 

10 60 

13 00 
900 

14 00 
500 

18 60 
14 00 

13 00 
13 00 

7 70 
U60 
10 00 
13 00 
UOO 
30 00 
13 00 

,00 

10 60 
10 50 
13 00 
900 
13 00 

12 00 

13 00 
13 00 

7 60 
13 00 
13 00 
13 00 


$18 60 


Ho4*0ftTTiMV ..............r.-t,r..r-,Tr T 


7 60 


MMfma r T T . T 


18 50 


Tenden 


7 58 


YiMttttren 


15 00 


Tesdoiv 


900 


Soofen 


13 08 


Tendorp - 


7 50 


Plumbers 


13 00 


AMisteoU 


4 00 


^^rpenten 


10 58 


Qm^Attm 


13 08 


OTHKE TBADU. 

B*k«n 


18 88 


Blaeksmitba 


9 00 


Striken 


8 88 


Briokmakets 


13 88 


Botobert . ... 


7 88 




8 00 


Co&fectkmert 


10 00 


CiKftr-maken 


13 88 


Ooopers 


10 58 


DnyBnen ftnd teuDitert 


7 58 


Forrlert: 

Feni»lM 


8 58 


If ftlm 


15 08 


Oudenen... 


7 50 


HoT»e fthoerv ...,. 


900 


Jeweler* 


10 88 




7 50 


XillwrUdito 


10 60 


p^^^I^*^*" 


800 


Prlnten 


7 60 


8eddli» iiB^ bttriM^ea niAkera 


8 08 


TMrners 


7 60 


TaOere 


IC 00 


Tj42jjg;h.p.»t«. 


10 00 
10 88 







II. FAOTORIESy MILLBy ETC. 
Wage$ paidpor wwk of Hxty kour$ in faetoriet or milU in Stratford, Ontario, 



Woolen mill : 

Dyen 

Card era 

Cerders, boys... 

Spianera 

Winders, girls . . 

We«yen 

Fallen 

Finlsbera 

Sngineer 

Fkmr mills: 

MUlen 

Psoken 

Laboren 

Xngineen 

Cabinet shops: 

C«binet-maken . 

Upholsterera — 

Pinlsben 



OoonpMions. 



I Lowest Highest. | Arersge. 



$7 50 


$12 00 


$9 00 


7 20 


10 50 


7 60 


340 


3 00 


3 70 


900 


10 50 


9 00 


240 


8 00 


3 70 


4 00 1 


760 


800 


720 1 


7 50 


7 50 


900 


10 60 


900 
7 50 


900! 


15 00 


13 00 


7 00 


7 60 


7 00 


8 00 


7 50 


700 


700 . 


900 


800 


750 


13 00 


10 50 


760 


18 50 


10 50 


7 60 


000 


900 
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ni. FOUNDBIES, MAOHINBSHOPSy AND IRON WORKS. 

Wages paid per week o/Jf/ty-four to sixty koun in foundries, maokitM'Skops, andiron works 

in Stratford, Ontario, 



Ooonpatloos. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


AT«ng». 


IffMhlnl^tt 


Grand Trunk SaUtDoy repair shops. 


$9 72 
9 18 

11 84 
9 72 

1188 
800 

900 
900 
900 
480 
7 60 

900 
10 50 
900 
800 
450 
800 

900 
900 
900 
900 
900 


$1188 

18 50 

11 88 

972 

11 88 
800 

12 00 
12 00 
10 60 

8 75 
10 50 

18 60 
10 50 
10 60 
760 
18 60 
12 00 

10 50 
12 00 
lU 50 
10 50 
12 00 


$11 84 


Boiler>iiiftk6r8 


12 98 


Blaelumlths 


11 84 


CMpentem - 


9 72 


Pattern-makers . 




11 88 


laborers ....... 




8 00 


Haohiniat 




10 50 


Holders „ 


10 58 


Blacksmiths 


9 00 


Strikers 


5 40 


Woodworkers. --- 


9 00 


IfTa^htn^t 




10 50 


Holders 


10 50 


BlA<«ksmith« 


9 00 


Strikers 


8 00 


Woodworkers '. 


9 00 


Laborers 


7 50 


M^^hinistn 


Iron/otindry. 


.«. 


Boiler-makers 


10 50 


-RlAAkiiTnitNl 


9 00 


Holders 


9 00 


HiUwrigbts 


10 60 







IK. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per week of sixty to sixtx-five hours in stores, wholesale or retail, to males and 
females, in Stratford, Ontario, 





Lowest. 


Highest. 


ATcrage. 


Clerks 




$6 00 
500 
6 00 

700 

1 00 

800 
800 

3 00 
12 00 

800 
800 
8 00 

2 00 
800 

500 

500 

4 00 

10 00 
800 

700 


$9 00 

8 00 
12 00 

12 00 
3 00 

12 00 
12 00 

9 00 
20 00 

12 00 
800 

12 00 
800 

16 00 

12 00 

900 
10 00 

25 00 
500 

12 00 


$7 00 


Waresmen 


7 00 


Bookkeepers ...^- -- - -- 


8 00 


Watobmakers . . 


Jstoelry, toatehet, and doekt. 


10 00 


Apprentices - 


1 50 


Clerks 


Men's fumUhing and clothing. 


9 00 


Tailors 


10 00 


Tailoreases 


5 00 


Cotters 


16 00 


Clerks: 

Hales 




9 00 


Females 


4 00 


iriiliii«r« ■ 


9 00 


Trimmers - , , ^ ,..,,-,,.. 


4 50 


Bookkeepers ...- - - - 


10 00 


Clerks 


Hardware, 


8 00 


Clerks 


HaU, boots and shoes, and furs. 


800 




800 


Farriers: 

Hftli^ , 


15 00 


Females .... 


3 50 


"^h^g clerks .... 


Drugs, dc 


908 
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X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wage$ pmid pmr vMnth to koutehold servanti (towns and cities) in Stratford, Ontario. 



OooiipMiont. 

PrlTftte reaidenoM: 

Q«nenl •erruit 

Cook 

Kane girla — 

Hotels: 

Porters 

BeU-boys 

Cooks 

Waitresses sad ohambermaids 



Lowest. 



Highest 



$4 00 1 
600 
800 


12 00 
4 00 
800 
500 



$8 00 
800 
500 

25 00 
7 00 

15 00 
7 00 



Ayeiage. 



$7 00 
700 
400 

18 00 
800 

10 00 
8 00 



XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages pt^d to agrioultural laborers and household (oountrif) servants in county of Perth, 
Ontario, with board and lodging. 



Ooonpstions. 

Generil farm hands per year. 

Laborers, during hardest perdav. 

Serrants, female per month.. 



Lowest 


Highest. 


Arerage. 


$100 00 
125 
300 


$200 00 
225 
600 


$180 00 
175 
4 60 



XII. Corporation EMPLOYifis.- 

Wages paid to the corporation employes in the town of Stratford, Ontario, 







Lowest 
$«• 


Highest ' Avenkge. 


Laborers 

Fonnnan 


per week.. 


$10 50 


$7 50 
450 00 


Chief of poUce 

Hlght police 

Df^poUoe 







500 00 


do.... 






450 00 


do.... 






300 00 


Police magistrate 

Foreman of fire-brigade 

Town clerk 


do.... 






1,200 00 


do ... 







200 00 


do.... 






500 00 


A ssessor . , ..,.,.,.,. . . ..... , , 


do.... 






350 00 


CoUeotor 


do 






300 00 


TrosiDToi ........... ^. , ^»^.,. 


An 






350 00 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 






800 00 


First aseistant ... 


. .. ..."So 






475 00 


Teachers 


do ... 


250 00 


300 00 


275 00 


High school : 

Principal 


1,500 00 


First assinit^nt -,-.,.,. . . , 







1.050 00 









1.000 00 


Two teachers, at 






700 00 


COUHTT SCHOOLS. 

Teachers k 

Male . 


375 00 
200 00 


560 00 
875 00 


420 00 


Female 




300 00 
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XIII. OOYEBNHENT DEPABTMENTS AND OFFICES. 

Wages paid per year to employ^ in Oavemment tUparimenU and offices — exclueive of trades- 

mon and laborers. 



Ocoapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Ayengs. 


CoUeotor of onBtomt 






♦SIS 


I]iffp6ctor of catttoms - 






Cotleotor of intomiii reT6nii4> .vr.... 






"•IS 


CJlerk 






Poatmaster 






2,000 


PoBt*offloo olerkt. 


$150 


1600 









XV. Pbintebs and feinting offices. 

statement showing ihe wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers (oompositors, pressmen, 
proof-readers, 4ro,)in Stratford. 



Ocoapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Ayerags. 


Printers. oomiKMiton. Dressman 


16 


$10 50 


$7 SO 






Retail food and fuel prices in Stratford, Ontario, May 1, 1884. 



Articles. 



Beef per lb.. 

Beef (best roasting pieces) .do 

Mutton do — 

Lamb per quarter.. 

Veal per lb.. 

Pork, firesh do 

Pork, salt do.... 

Bacon and ham do 

Butter do.... 

Lard do.. 

Commeal do 

Oatmeal do.... 

Hour per 100 lbs.. 



Cost 


1 


10 07 to 10 15 


7 to 


124 


1 00 to 


150 


Sto 


12i 


10 to 


U 




14 




16 


16 to 


18 




14 


2to 
3 to 


II 


2 76 to 


8 10 



Articles. 



Coffee, green per lb. 

Coffee, roasted do... 

Tea do... 

Cheese do... 

Bggs do... 

PoMtoes per bush . 

Turkeys each. 

Geese and ducks do... 

Chickens per pair. 

Wood, soft per cord. 

Wood, hard do... 

Coal per ton. 



Cost 



10 15 

80 

90 

15 

18 

55 

75 

60 

40 

225 

4 50 

7 00 



to 10 20 

to 40 

to 80 

to 16 

to 14 

to 60 

to 1 75 

to 76 

to 66 

to 2 75 

to 5 00 

to 7 80 



J. 8. BENEDICT, 

Consular Agent 
United States Consulab Agency, 

Stratfardy May 19, 1884. 



torohto. 

RBPOBT BY CONSUL HOWARD. 
BATE OF WAGES. 

The rate of wages paid to laborers of every class in the month of May 
of the present year is given in the tables accompanying this report. 



COST OF living. 



The cost of living to the laboring classes is shown to some extent in 
the tables snbmitted herewith. The table containing the prices for the 
years of 1877, 1878, and 1884 shows the wholesale prices for these years, 
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and is chiefly valaable for the porpose of oomparing the cost of living 
one year with another; the relative cost being shown as well by wholesale 
as retail prices. The quotations from the Saint Lawrence market are 
retail prices, and all the tables are for the middle of May in each year. 
Beady-made clothing is fally as cheap now as in 1878. Higher class 
clothing is dearer, and domestic cottons are dearer. Boots and shoes 
are no more expensive now than in 1878. Bent has not advanced much, 
if any, except, possibly, in the higher class of houses. In this connec- 
tion it may be well to remark that these inqniries are of special force 
in Canada, for the reason that in 1878 the national policy, so called, 
or the i>olicy of protecting home industries, was adopted here, and the 
question of the relative advancement of the price of labor and the cost 
of living is an interesting and a disputed one. It will be seen, by 
reference to the tables, that meats have nearly doubled in price. This 
is doubtless due, in a large measure, to the extensive export trade to 
England that has lately sprung up, and which would have caused an 
increase in prices independently of the national policy. It will also be 
observed that there is a sharp decline in the price of flour and some 
other kinds of farinaceous foods — ^in the price of sugar aod other grocer- 
ies. It must be concluded, however, that as compared with the year 
1878, the cost of living, as a whole, has considerably advanced. As 
compared with the year 1877, however, the prices are more nearly even, 
niere is a duty of 60 cents per ton on coal, and as the coal consumed 
in this part of Canada comes from the United States, the price of fbel 
has advanced almost directly in proportion with that duty. In con- 
versation with many labonng men they have universally stated as their 
impression that the cost of living has advanced out of all proportion 
witii the advance of wages. As one man put it, '^ To get along as easily 
now as I did in reciprocity times, when I was getting $1.60 per day, I 
ought now to be getting $3 per day.'' I doubt, however, if the im- 
pressions of these men are to be relied upon. In an interval of even ten 
years the average man's expenses are greatly increased. His family is 
larger in number, or older in years, and requires more money. Besides, 
if a man gets $1.60 per day and spends it all, when he gets $3 per 
day and spends it all he at once concludes that there is a want of 
proportion somewhere. And the laboring men here, as a class, spend all 
they earn. It is evident, at all events, that both the wages in Canada 
and the cost of living have advanced since 1878, and the tables sub- 
mitted herewith give better data for comparison than any one's impres- 
sions. 

COMPARISON OF WAQES. 

As compared with 1878, wages have advanced from 20 to 30 per cent. 
The conditions afiecting the labor market now and in 1878 are very dif- 
ferent Then the wages were lower, but not so much competition was 
noticed in the various avocations as at the present time. Men found 
employment the year around. Now there have come into Canada thou- 
sands of Italians and other foreign laborers who compete with the na- 
tive Canadians for the coarser kinds of manual labor and weaken the 
price of mere muscular exertion, while hundreds of young Englishmen 
seeking clerkships, mechanical and the various forms of lighter manual 
labor have, by crowding the market with men eager to accept any 
wages for a temporary expedient, brought down also the price of skilled 
labor to a minimum. The natural flow of immigration has been unduly 
stimulated by assisted passages, the rivalry of transix>rtation lines, and 
the efforts of immigration agents. The assisted immigrants have, for 
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the most part, been dwellers in cities, and when they reach Canada 
lin^vitate instinctively into the cities and towns, and shnn the lonesome 
fields and farms. Thns there is produced in all the large cities in Can- 
ada a plethora of labor, which shows its effect not so mach in smaller 
wages, the natnral resnlt of competition, as in keeping down the natural 
and even increase with the increased cost of living, which the advocates 
of the nations^ policy reasonably expected, in reduced time and scarcity 
of employment. The efforts of the trades unions have also to some ex- 
tent counteracted the natural effect of competition. During the sum- 
mer there is usually employment for all who are determined to work, 
but the winter soon comes with enforced idleness, want, and distress. 
Last winter was one of unusual hardship and destitution, demanding 
public and private charity to prevent absolute starvation. Soup kitch- 
ens were maintained for months to give the hungry one meagre meal a 
day, and various schemes were devised to give employment to those 
who were able and willing to work. But the difficulty of carrying on 
public works and improvements during the winter months in this cli- 
mate is obvious, and resort was had to private benevolence rather than 
to public enterprises. 

HABITS OF THB WOBKINO CLASSES. 

The laboring classes in Toronto and in Ontario differ but little from 
those of corresponding classes in the United States. There is about 
the same proportion of saving and improvident, of temperate and in- 
temperate, of virtuous and vicious. I think there is more time given 
to recreation and more money spent on amusements here, and that 
intemperance is the vice that steals away the savings and destroys 
the comfort of the homes. There are licensed saloons on every comer, 
and I think the drinking habit is much more common than with us. 
Whisky, gin, and brandy are so cheap that even the poorest man can 
indulge in a drunk at a very trifling expense, and so easily obtained that 
a drunken woman is by no means an uncommon sight, and children 
easily learn to taste and tipple. All this might be said of an American 
city of equal size, to our shame. It is quite apparent to my mind that 
the laboring classes do not own their own homes to the same extent 
that the same classes do in the United States, and that the almost uni- 
versal ambition of the American laborer to possess the title to his own 
house and lot is largely wanting here. The absence of this incentive 
to saving may account for much of the recklessness and apathy that 
one sees among the working classes in Canada. As a class I should 
say that they are honest and faithful, but more^ plodding and less am- 
bitious than the same classes with us. The hope of bettering their con- 
dition or the desire to give their children a better position in life than 
their own seems to me to be less a vital and constant force than with 
the working classes in the United States. The cause of this is due in 
large measure, I believe, to the old-country idea of the son walking in 
the footsteps of his father, inheriting his social position and his tnLde, 
and therewith being content. A man is a ^< gentleman" here by act of 
Parliament. 

EMPL0T6 AND EMPLOYER. 

The x«lation between the laborers and their employers is purely self- 
ish-«each looking out for what he supposes to be his individual interest 
without very much consideration of the idea that their interests are in 
any degree mutual. The laborer aims to give as little work as possible 
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for his wages and the employer desigDS to give as little wages as pos- 
sible for his work. This feeling has andonbtedly been foster^ by labor 
organizations, counter organizations of capital, strikes, surrenders, or 
compromises. These contests have an accelerating tendency to reduce 
the problem of labor and capital to an inhuman question of pure polit- 
ical economy, and the law of supply and demand finds an excuse for 
amending the golden rule. So that when business is dull and times are 
slack the employer discharges his employes or cuts down their wages 
without compunction because when business was active, when orders 
were brisk and labor had capital on the hip, it exacted the utmost far- 
thing. All this creates an antagonism between labor and capital, and 
more and more crushes out all foithfiiluess and loyalty — all sentiment, 
sympathy, or pity. Except for a few philanthropists, the employers 
have no consideration for the moral or intellectual improvement of the 
laboring classes, and the general feeling is that there is very little in 
common between them. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

Nearly every leading industry or trade has its union. These unions 
are productive of some good in redressing the absolute wrongs of the 
working classes and in promoting unity of action, community of inter- 
est, fostering mutual aid, and to some extent in stimulating thought, 
though in many cases wrong thinking rather than right. On the oUier 
hand it is questionable if these labor organizations do not intensify the 
natural antagonisms between labor and capital, foster unnecessary class 
distinctions, encourage foolish struggles against the laws of trade, and 
often serve as an excuse for the tyranny of capital. The trades unions 
have forced capital, in its turn, to organize, and in nearly all lines of in- 
dustry there are here powerful counter organizations of employers, and 
as business has been for some time in Canada a lock-out, even though 
it may end in an advance of wageSj has been on the whole an advantage 
to the employers, while the trifling increase of wages, finally temporarily 
secured, has poorly compensated the workmen for weeks of enforced 
idleness. Stnkes are of frequent occurrence, and it is the general tes- 
timony of all classes that the strikers usually carry their point as &r as 
the bare demand is concerned. MiEuiy of these unions have a large re- 
serve fund upon which they can draw while the strike continues, and 
are also usually assisted by kindred unions. I am not aware that ar- 
bitration by reference of the cause of difference to a third party is prev- 
alent, although in some organizations there is a provision for such a 
method of settlement. 

LIBERTY OF TRADE. ' 

The working people are free to purchase their supplies where they 
please. A few years ago it was customary to pay laborers one-half in 
money and one-half in store orders, but that practice has been abolished 
and all are paid in the paper and silver currency of the country and 
usually every Saturday, though some pay on Monday, thinking it better 
for the men, and that the money will be less likely to be squandered. 
Few employers, however, take sufQcient interest in their employes to 
adopt this system, and many workingmen would resent the attempt. 
Saturday afternoon is largely given up to recreation, all the banks and 
most of the business houses being closed. 
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00-OPERATl VE SOOIRTIKS. 

There are in Toronto two regular co-operative societies with branch 
stores, besides a bakers' cooperative society and a cooperative sewing 
machine society. The first society of this kind was started in 1877, and 
is modeled apon the English co-operative system. Each member sub- 
scribes for two shares of capital stock of $5 each. A board of directors 
and other officers are elected. Goods are purchased and sold to mem- 
bers and others at the same price at which goods of the same quality 
are sold in other stores. At the end of six months the expenses are 
computed, such as cost of goods, rent, wages, taxes, and as part of the 
expenses a certain rate of interest on the share capital is allowed. If 
there is then any balance, a dividend is declared and paid upon the 
amount each member has traded at the store. The first society started 
here has been quite successAil. They have paid 8 per cent upon their 
share capital and some years have declaied a dividend as high as 
17 per cent. There is no effort directly made to sell goods at a lower 
price than other dealers^ and indeed I have an impression that some 
things often cost the members more than if purchased elsewhere, but 
the {^vantage is supposed to be in the interest on the share capital and 
the dividend upon the amount of the individual purchase. One real 
advantage and merit of these societies is their teaching of business 
methods and the encouragement they offer to habits of saving. They 
urge their members to leave their dividends in the treasury of the society 
at interest, and in that way become a kind of savings institutions for 
small sums. They foster industry, economy, and the satisfaction ot 
accumulating something for a rainy day. They also make some effort 
for the intellectual growth of their members. There are about one 
thousand members of the different societies in this city. They have had 
no effect on general trade. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKINa PEOPLE. 

Of course, in such a country as Canada, comparatively new as it is, 
and in such a city as Toronto, growing steadily, if not rapidly, the 
general condition of the masses differs but little from the condition of 
tiie same classes in the United States. Their methods of life, their 
homes, ttieir food, their clothes are all similar to those of the working- 
people across the line, varying, as among us, with nationality, habits, 
amount of income, education, and general character. As I have before 
remarked, there seems to be less personal ambition among the working 
classes here — ^less push and nerve, less desire to rise in the world, less 
hope of wealth, less determination to ^^ succeed.'' more lethargy, more 
acquiescence in fate, more torpor. Consequently there is less chance 
of bettering their condition, subjectively. Objectively, the traditions 
of society and the conservative habits of business are in the way; wages 
are too low, taking the year together; business too dull and slow; for- 
eign laborers too eager to work for bread alone. All these things are 
obstacles in the way of the laboring men bettering their condition, and 
their ability to lay up something for a rainy day or for old age is 
bounded by the narrow rim of their daily toil, which gathers through the 
short summer but barely enough, and often not enough, to take them 
meagerly through the long winter. Physically, the Canadian people 
are fine, strong specimens of mankind, healthy and robust. There is, 
however, less nimbloness and dexterity among the workingmen than 
is seen among the native Americans, and the Canadians will be a week 
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at a job that the same Dumber of Americans would have accomplished 
in half the time. It would be strong, howerer, when completed, per- 
haps unncessarily strong. Morally, the working classes partake of the 
general character of the mixed Anglo-Saxon and Keltic races the world 
over. Vice and crime have abou t the same percentage here as in the West- 
ern cities of the same size in the United States, and, as in the United States, 
are chiefly due to rum. Cheap whisky and a low license law, houses of 
ill-fame, promiscuous public dances, vicious and demoralizing amuse- 
ments, brutal contests of strength and endurance — these are the evil influ- 
ences thatsurround the common people — these the enemies that exist for 
them at the street comers and in the alleys, that oft'er to satisfy the uni- 
versal human demand for amusement and entertainment, and which will 
continue to charm and brutalize and destroy until some more powerful in- 
fluence for good, recognizing the facts of human nature, provides an 
antidote. Reading rooms and libraries, free to all, have been this year 
established and are doing a good work. But it is to be considered that 
people who need uplifting most are not readers and are not attracted by 
such things as books and newspapers. Several philanthropic men in 
Toronto — notably Mr. W. H. Howland — ^have done and are doing much 
to improve the conditions of the lower classes. Cott'ee-houses, where 
cheap and clean food, served in atmosphere of physical and moral clean- 
liness, have been established in diii'erent sections of the city, and some 
attempts have been made to provide cheap and pure amusements to 
the working people. But the great defect in this has been that all 
their efforts have flown too high. The promoters have ignored the flut- 
terings of moral and intellectual infancy. They have advertised amuse- 
ments and given a lecture on astronomy;. they have given notice of a 
free entertainment and furnished Beethoven piano recitals. Still the 
intention has been good, if not wisely executed; and has done the pro- 
moters good, if it has failed to touch the people for whom the efforts 
were made. 

MEANS OP SAFETY. 

The means furnished for fire-escapes are chiefly gravitation, which 
has the merit of cheapness. With few exceptions the only fire-escapes 
in factories and large buildings are the windows and an unobstructed 
passage to the ground. On the 24th day of last May the Mail newspa- 
per building, in which are the offices of this consulate, caught fire. The 
fire ran swiftly up. the elevator about which the stairs were constructed, 
and then spread rapidly through the top of the building where about 
twenty-five girls were usually employed. It being a hohday only six 
girls were there. Their exit from the building was completely cut off" 
via the stairs and elevator, and they made their perilous passage from 
the fifth story window by walking along a narrow gutter a hundred 
feet above the pavement to the end of the building, whence they es- 
caped by a ladder to a contiguous structure and thence to the ground. 
Had the usual number of girls been present or had there been any hes- 
itation on the part of their rescuers there would inevitably have been 
a panic and disaster. As it was, the girls were with difficulty re- 
strained from throwing themselves into the street. This was a new 
building, constructed upon a modern plan at great expense, and with 
a few exceptions was as well equipped with fire-escapes as any building 
in the city. As far as I know there is no provision made by employers 
for work-people in case of accident, and the general hospital, which is 
provided at the public expense, is the only resort for the wounded. On 
the 2d of January last a frightful accident occurred to a suburban train 
92 A— 2 LAB 5 
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loaded with operatives employed in the bolt- works aboat 5 miles fi*om 
the city, by which about thirty men and boys lost their lives. The 
wounded were taken to the hospital. The ci^ and the public contrib- 
uted with ^eat liberality for the assistance of the families of the unfort- 
unates, and the Grand Trunk Railway Company paid out $70,000 in 
settlement of claims. 

GENERAL RELATIONS BETWEEN MEN. 

Little, if any, consideration is given by the employers of labor to the 
moral and physical well-being of their workmen^ and when there is it 
is not because of any recognition of their duty as employers. The gen- 
eral relation prevailing between the two classes is purely "practical." 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

The right of suffrage is granted to all native or naturalized citizens 
of Canada who are freeholders o;* householders, to those having an in- 
come of $400 per year, and to farmers' sons living at home. Taxation 
is based upon practically the same conditions. Until recently legisla- 
tion has been in the interest of capital rather than of labor, but the la- 
boring man is coming to be more and more regarded in legislation, 
though if the interests of capital and labor should conflict doubtless 
the interests of capital would be first considered. A large class of la- 
boring men are now without the franchise, but all indications point to 
an early broadening of the right of suffrage, and when that time comes 
it is presumed the rights of laboring men will receive their proper con- 
sideration. 

EMIGRATION. 

The causes that lead the Canadians to emigrate to the United States 
are, in the first instance, purely business and commercial interests. 
They think they can better their condition, make more money, secure a 
home. To a large extent the emigrant who is successful induces his 
relatives and friends to join him. Neither political nor governmental 
ideas have any influence upon emigration from Canada. The occupa- 
tion of the emigrants is various. Many business men with a small capi- 
tal seek the United Staj:es; many young men with business training; 
many common laborers. But probably by far the largest class are farm- 
ers and mechanics. 

FEMALE LABOR. 

The number of women and children employed in the various indus- 
trial pursuits in this consular district is approximately stated below : 

Manufactarinff and mechanical 3,500 

Comroercial, &c 1,000 

Professional 600 

WAGES. 

The rate of wages, as near as can be ascertained, is as follows: 
Minimum, $1.50 per week ; maximum, $20 ; average, $5. . 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

The hours of labor vary. In factories, mills, and shops working on 
full time the usual day's work is ten hours. In retail stores the duties 
commence at about 8 o'clock in the morning and continue often to mid- 
night. In offices the time is usually less than ten hours. 
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MORAL AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. 

The working women of Toronto are generally intelligent, virtuous, and 
respectable. They are not the people who appear in police courts or are 
found in dance-houses and in slums. Doubtless they partake to some ex- 
tent of the general character of their individual surroundings, but as a rule 
they are women who are trying to liveclean and honestlives. There is the 
same idiotic idea among the higher classes here that may possibly prevail 
in some circles in the United States, that work is degrading to a woman; 
and I am told that even school-teachers are not good enough for the 
^^ best society " here. Among the coarser kinds of labor, as in mills and 
factories, the women are overworked. A right amount of labor ennobles 
and dignifies ; too great a burden deadens and brutalizes, and in the 
more menial employments the women show in their faces the marks of 
excessive labor, a lack of proper nutrition, and the benumbing effects 
of hopeless toil. 

SANITARY MEASURES. 

The work-rooms of those who ply the needle and the mills and factories 
where women Work are often vilely ventilated, poorly lightetl, and im- 
properly heated. No provisions, other than such as common decency 
demands, has been made by employers, except in a few instances, in re- 
gard to sanitary measures, and none whatever, so far as I am awai:e, for 
the care of the sick and disabled. 

WAOES OF WOMEN. 

There has been an increase during the past fiveyearsin women's wages, 
but less relatively than in wages paid to men, while the price of the ne- 
cessaries of life has advanced alike for all classes. Where women have 
competed directly for men's work, as in the case of bookkeepers, type- 
writers, short-hand writers, telegraph operators, clerks, &c., wages have 
diminished for that class of labor — that is to say, women receive less 
money than men for doing the satne work equally well, and the knowl- 
edge that this is so and that women will work for less than men is 
taken advantage of by employers to reduce the wages of men engaged 
in the same class of work. 

EDUCATION. 

The education of working- women varies, of course, among the differ- 
ent classes; the higher grades, demanding a higher degree of intelli- 
gence, have a higher degree of education. But even among the lower 
class of laboring women there are comparatively few natives of the 
Province of Ontario that cannot read and write. Their children have 
the advantages of free schools and generally attend them. 

EFFECTS OF EMPLOYMENT. 

Tbe effect of the employment of mothers in mills, stores, and factories 
is bad as regards the family. Most of these women are obliged to per- 
form their domestic duties in addition to the work of the day — prepare 
food for themselves and their families in the morning before starting 
for their work, give spch attention to the house as their time will per- 
mit, and complete the absolutely necessary duties upon their return ex- 
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hausted from their day's toil abroad. They eat a cold and meager lunch 
at noon and at night consume a hastily-prepared and ill-cooked supper. 
During the day the younger children are carried with them to their 
work, left in the careless charge of older ones, or turned loose in the 
streets. Overworked mothers produce weak and sickly children, and 
those naturally robust become lean and wan from insufficient or unsuit- 
able food. The want of a mother's companionship and care early hard- 
ens the child to the necessities of its life, and the vicious associations of 
the street sow in fruitful soil the seeds of vice and crime. The jaded, 
discouraged, perplexed, and hopeless women often seek temporary relief 
and oblivion in the rum bottle, and the children have that added to 
their other dangers aqd temptations. The life of the poor, especially 
in the cities, is full of hardship and want and wretchedness, and for 
which they can find no help. They were born, and they must work or 
die. The unmarried women have a freer and less wearisome life, but 
they are slaves in many cases to the avarice and cold-blooded selfish- 
ness of their employers. Girls working in stores and shops are obliged 
to work till late at night, and are required to stand upon their feet be- 
hind counters where there is little movement, which is the most weari- 
some of all work, and this constant standing still, much more danger- 
ous to health than walking, often brings on those diseases peculiar to 
women and a train of incurable evils. 

CONCLUSION. 

From what has been said it will be observed that the condition of 
labor in Canada is very similar to that in the United States. J^any evils 
that prevail in Canada prevail also there ; many rights and advantages 
enjoyed there are also blessings here. The people themselves are not 
dissimilar. Their origin, their speech, their laws, their customs, and 
their sturdy, industrious character are the marks of a kindred race. 

WALTEB E. HOWARD, 

Consul. 
Consulate of the United States, 

TorontOy Ontario^ Canada^ Juris 10, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid per xeetk of sixty hours in Toronto. 



OccapatioDs. 



BUILDIKG TKADIS. 

BricklAven 

Hoa-oarriers 

Maaona 

Tenders 

Pla«t«rers 

Tenders 

Slat«rs 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plambers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 



Lowest. Highest. Average. 



$10 00 

50 

10 50 

9 50 

15 00 

10 20 

12 00 

10 00 

750 

12 00 

I50to5 00 

12 00 

12 00 



•10 00 


$10 50 


9 50 1 


950 


10 50 


10 50 


9 50 


9 50 


15 00 


15 00 


960 1 


10 80 


12 00 ' 


12 00 


960 


10 50 


7 50 


7 75 


10 60 . 


15 00 


150 1 


500 


900 


15 00 


10 50 1 


15 00 
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TTages paid per week of sixiif hours in T(E>roiito— Continaed. 



Occupations. 



OTHEB TRADES. 



Bakers 

BUcksmiths 

Strikers , 

Brick-inakers 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Buirbers 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Ciffsr-makers 

Coopers 

DistiUers 

Drivers: 

Drayman and teamsters. 

Cab and carriage 

Street railways 

Dyers 

EnKrarew 

Furriers 

Gardeners , 

Hatters 

Horseshoert 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, 4tc 

Litbofp^pners 

Printers 

Teaobert public schools : 

Coonties 

Cities 

Towns 

Saddle and harness makers . . 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths 



Lowest Highest. Average. 



16 00 
9 00 

6 00 
10 00 

9 00 

7 00 
7 00 

10 00 
600 

7 00 
9 00 
900 

8 00 
8 00 
8 00 
6 00 
6 00 

12 00 
6 00 
900 
6 00 
8 00 
800 

10 00 

11 00 

-120 00 

•400 00 

*240 00 

900 



10 00 
600 
800 



•12 00 
10 00 

7 00 
20 00 
18 00 

9 00 
10 00 

15 00 
13 00 

13 00 

16 00 
18 00 

9 00 
9 00 

8 60 
15 00 
22 00 
25 00 
10 50 
20 00 

9 00 
20 00 
10 00 
40 00 
15 00 

900 00 
1,100 00 
1,000 00 

14 00 



20 00 
20 00 
10 00 



$10 00 
9 00 
6 00 

14 00 

15 00 
8 00 
8 50 

10 00 

11 00 

12 00 
12 00 

14 00 

8 00 
8 00 

8 00 

11 00 
20 00 

15 00 

9 00 

12 00 
900 

15 00 

8 00 

35 00 

11 00 

385 00 
742 00 
576 00 

12 00 
12 00 
12 00 
15 00 

00 



* Per *«piim- 

II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wageepaid in factories or mills in Toronto, Canada. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. 



COBflKT FACTOBT.* 

Steam stitchers. Sec. (girls) per week. 

Label-marking do .. 

KXITTIKO FACTOUT. 

Knitters, girls do... 

Small girU, ordinary work do — | 

Overseers, women .• do ...I 

Finishers do ... 



FLOUB MILLS.t 



I 



$2 50 
8 00 



2 00 

1 00 
5 00 

2 00 



Head millers per month.. 90 00 

Assistav't millers do 40 00 

Weighmen do... 35 00 

Teamsters do... 35 00 



Highest. Average. 



$12 00 
3 00 



6 00 
1 50 
6 00 
4 00 



110 00 
50 00 
46 00 
40 00 



$4 75 
3 00 



5 00 
1 00 
5 00 
4 00 



100 00 
45 00 
36 00 
35 00 



*Fifty*fonr hoars per week. 



Sixty boors per week. 
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III. Foundries, machine-shops, and iron works. 

Wages paid per day infoundriesy machine-shopSf and iron worka in Tor<mio, Canada. 
[ We«k of flfty-four honrs.] 



Occupations. 


Lowest. ' 

1 


Highost 


Average. 


Carpenters and Joiners 


i 
•125 

1 50 1 
225 

2 25 1 
1 26 
1 75 
175 
1 75 
1 00 


$2 50 
175 
2 50 
2 50 

1 50 

2 25 
2 25 

^ 225 
1 40 


$2 00 


MftC-hine b*")d9 --r r T r- ,,^-^^^ ^-- 


1 50 


Special work ............... ............. .. .. 


2 25 


Holders 


2 26 


Core-makers 


1 25 


Trimmers ■ .' 


1 76 


Blacksmiths 


1 76 


Painters 


2 00 


Laborers 


1 25 







VI. Railway employi^s. 

Wages paid to railway employ^ {those engaged about stadonSf as well as those engaged on 
the engines and carSj linemen^ railroad laborers j ^*c.) tit Toronto, 



Occupations. 



Ballasting and track- work per day. 

Regular track men do . . . 

Smiths do... 

Smiths' helpers do... 

Carpenters do... 

Engine drivers, freight per month . 

Engine drivers, passenger do... 

Firemen do... 

Engine fitters per day. 

Engine cleaners do . . . 

General laborers do... 

Conductors, passenger do... 

Conductors, freight do. - . 

Brakeroen do... 

Baggagemen do... 



Mileage base for drivers : 25 miles, one-quarter of a day ; 50 miles, one-half of a day ; 75 miles, three- 
quarters of a day ; 100 miles, one day. All fractions over the quarters count in favor of the drivers to 
make up one-half, three-quarters, or whole day ; for instance, 26 miles counts one-half a day, &o. 




VIII. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid to seamen {officers and men) on Lake Ontario, 



Occupitions. 



Sailors per day.. 

Masters per month.. 

Mates do — 

Cooks do 

Stewards do 



Lowest. , Highest Average. 



•1 25 ; 


$1 50 


•1 26 


60 00 1 


100 00 


75 00 


50 00 1 


70 00 


60 00 


16 00 1 


25 00 


20 00 


16 00 


25 00 


20 00 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in retail stores to males and females, in Toronto, 

Canada, 



Occupations. 



Shop girls in store, counter 
Shop men in store, counter. 

Dressmakers, women 

Tailoring, girls 

Tailors, men 

Messengers 



Lowest. 



$4 00 

8 00 
4 00 
3 00 
8 00 
2 50 



Highest. I Average. 



•10 00 
15 00 

6 00 I 
10 00 I 
18 00 

625 I 



17 00 
10 00 

5 00 

6 00 
12 00 

6 00 
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X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wage$ paid per month to kousekold $ervanta in Toronto, Canada. 
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Ooonpations. 


Lowest. 


Higheat 


Average. 


Nnne girls , 


♦2 00 
7 00 
800 
6 00 
15 00 
80 00 


$5 00 
10 00 
10 00 
8 00 
80 00 
45 00 


$4 00 


QonoTtu »flmmt4i 


8 00 


Cooks 


9 00 


Parlormaids 


7 00 


IfoD, general work 1 


25 00 


Grooms 


40 00 







XI, Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid to apricultural Idborere and household (oountry) servants in Toronto district 

toith board. 



Ocoupationa. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Firwt-Haiw fftrm hands . . . 




ner Tear 






$200 00 


Ordinary farm hands 

Pann hands ...... ...... 




do ... 

..YMr inan<;h_. 


'iii'oo 


"isooo 


150 00 
25 00 







XII. Corporation employes. 

fVages paid per year to the corporation employes in the city of Toronto , Canada, 



Ocoapations. 



TBBABDBKH'S DKFABTMBNT. 



City treaaarer 

Assistant city treasurer . 
Clerks 



cmr clerk's dkpabtmkht. 



City clerk 

Assistant city clerk . 
Clerks 



crrr bmoihiib's dipabtmbnt. 



Cityenf^neer 

Assistant city engineer . 

Clerks ...: 

City solicitor's clerk — 



WATBB-WOBKB DBPABTHKNT. 



Secretary and receiver . . . 
AoGoantant and receiver . 



BROIlfBBB AXD BATHfO BBANCH. 



Clerks 

City anditors 

Tax collectors 

Assessment commissioner.. 
Assessment clerks 



€K>vemor 

Deputy governor 

Physician 

Clerks, turnkeys, watchmen, Ac. 



THE CITT SCALBS. 



Weighmaster 

Caretal^er of market, including attendance at scales. 
Market constable 



Lowest. 



Highest 



$3,650 00 
2,000 00 
$720 00 1. 500 00 



400 00 



500 00 



500 00 
'450*66 



280 00 



2,000 00 

1,200 00 

800 00 



2.800 00 
1,200 00 
720 00 1, 100 00 
600 00 



1, 100 00 ' 
1,050 00 



Average. 



$3.500 00 
2.000 00 
1,200 00 



2,000 00 

1,200 00 

500 00 



2,600 00 

1,200 oO 

1,000 00 

600 00 



1,100 00 
1,050 00 



1,800 00 
1«100 00 

787 50 I 
1,600 00 

600 00 



1,500 00 
800 00 



800 00 
1,100 00 

600 00 
1,600 00 

600 00 



1,500 00 
800 00 



1, 000 00 , 1, 000 00 



1,000 00 



450 00 



1.000 00 
520 00 
500 00 
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XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per year to employes in Government departments and offices {exclusive of trades- 
men and laborers) in Toronto, Canada, 



Ocoapations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


EDUCATION DEPABTMEHT. 

C^i**^ olerk ft»id Ac-coniitant ...r. ....,., 




•I. 300 00 

1,250 00 

365 00 

500 00 

1,700 00 

1,800 00 
400 00 

1,800 00 

1,400 00 

1,400 00 

700 00 

600 00 


91,300 00 


Clerks 


$250 00 


1,050 00 
365 00 


Messenger 


Caretaker 




500 00 


CBOWll LANDS bEPABTMKNT. 

Clerks 


800 00 
800 00 


1.200 00 


BECBBTABT AND BEGISTBAB DEPABTMENT. 

Clerks 


1,200 00 
400 OO 


Messenger '. 


LBGIBLATION. 

Clerk of the Honse 




1,800 00 


Assistant clerk of the House 




1,400 00 


Liibrsrian 




1,400 00 
700 00 


AiMiittant lihnirian , 




Clerks 




400 00 


500 00 







XIV, Trades and labor— Gk)yERNMENT employ, 

Wagts paid by the year to the trades and laborers in Crovemment employ in Toronto^ Canada, 



Oocapations. 



Lowest. 



Highest 



Average. 



QOYEBNMENT ROUSE. 



Messengers 

Gardener and caretaker 

Fireman and assistant gardener . . . . . 
Assistant gardeners and caretakers. 

Messengers in the civil service 

Night watchmen 



$350 00 



I 



$480 00 
450 00 
650 00 
400 00 
500 00 
450 00 



$480 00 
450 00 
560 00 
400 00 
850 00 
450 00 



XV. Printers and printing offices. 

statement showing the wages paid per week of fifty-four hours to printers (compositorSy press- 
men, proof-readers^ ^c.) in Toronto j Canada, 



Occupations. 



Lowest. 



Compositors • $11 00 

Presumen ' 7 00 



Proof-readers . . 
Apprentices ... 
Message boys . . 

Canvasser 

Traveler 

Shipping clerk . 



10 00 
1 50 
1 50 



6 00 



Highest. I Average. 



$12 00 : 


$11 00 


15 00 1 


12 00 


15 00 ; 


12 00 


6 00 .. 


.....>... 


2 00 1.. 




12 00 


12 00 ' 


8 00 1 
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FOOD PRICES. 

Retail prices of produce at Saint Lawrence market , Toronto, 
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Article*. 



Price. 



Beef.roMt per pound.. $0 11 to#0 14 

Sirloinsteak do 14 to 1« 

Konndsteak do...' 11 to 13 

Mutton, legs and chopa do — 13 to 15 

Inferiorcnte do to 11 

Lamb do...., 15 to 17 

Yea], beet Jotnta do... 13 to 14 

Veal, inferior onU ..do....| 9 to 10 

Pork, chops and roaata do 11 to 12 

Butter: 

PonndroUa do....| U to 17 

LarjEO roUa do 13 to 14 

Cooking do ..I 10 to 11 

Lard do... 13 to 14 

Gheeae. new do....' 12 to 14 



Articlea. 



Bacon per pound. 

ExK« per dozen. 

Turkeys 

Chickens per pair. 

Poutoea perbiisbtl. 

Onions per peck. 

Parsnips do . . 

Beets do... 

(-arrots do. .. 

Beans per bushel. 

Turnips do .. 

Asparagus per dosen . 

Rhubarb do .. 

Radishes do . 

Spinach per barrel. 



Price. 



$0 11 to#0 14 
14 to 15 
2 00 to 8 00 
65 to 00 
60 to 65 
40 to 
20 to 



45 
25 
20 
20 
1 20 to 1 50 

85 to 40 

30 to 

15 to 

80 to 

40 to 



40 
20 
85 
45 



Statement ehowing difference between oo$t of living in 1877-78-^84. 



Articles. 



YalnelSTT. 



Valoa 1878. 



Dreaaedhoga per 100 pounds.. |7 00 to|7 75 I $5 50 to $6 00 

Beef, hind quarters do.... 6 00 to 7 DO 4 00 to 5 00 

Mutton do I 700to8Sa| 800to900 

Butter perpound..' 23 to 25 i 17 to 18 

Bgga perdoxen.. 11 I 11 

Applea perbarrel.. 250 to 825 I 400to450 

Potatoaa perbnahel..> 00 to 1 00 i 80 to 40 

Onions do 00 to 1 00 85 to 00 

Turnips do ... 80 to 85 25 to 80 

Paranlps do.... 55 to 70 80 to 40 

Flonr: , 

8up.extra perbarrel.. 8 75 to 00 

Extra do.... 8 25 to 8 50 

Springeztra do 7 50 to 7 80 

2io. 1 anperflne do 6 76 

Oataseal do... 6 00 

Commeal do... 3 50 to 8 60 

Snnr perpound.. 0)to 12i 

Coffee do... 22 to 34 

Tea do ... 26 to 75 

Fiah, ood per 112 pounds.. 5 50 to 6 75 

Raisins perpound.. 3 to 10^ 

KJoe 4 60 to 5 00 

Sirups pergallon.. 64 to 75 , 

Cheese perpound.. 14 

Bacon do... 8ito 10| 

Hams: 

Smoked do.... 11 

Pickled do... 10 

Lard do... lOi to 12 

Applee, dried 'do — sjto 6i 

Coal: 

LarfEe egg .per ton . . 5 .50 

Rmallegg do r« 60 

Wood: 

Bard percord.. 6 50 5 50 

n'Pine do... 4 50 4 50 



5 SO to 
5 10 to 
4 50 to 
8 00 to 

4 00 to 
2 65 

7ito 
21 to 
2.'i to 

5 00 to 

4 to 

4 50 to 
46 to 
IHto 

61 to 

to 
7 to 
81 to 
6 to 

5 50 
5 50 



70 
• 25 I 

8 

\ 75 

65 

13 

71 

10 

8 
10 

7* 



Value 1884. 



$8 00 to$8 25 

10 00 toll 00 

8 50 to 10 00 

10 to 21 

15 to 16 

8 50 to 4 25 

50 to 60 

00 to 1 00 

80 to 40 

65 to 80 



5 00 to 

4 65 to 

4 35 to 

8 76 to 

4 25 to 
3 50 

5ito 

25 to 

20 to 

5 50 to 

5 to 

8 65 to 

30 to 
16 

11 to 



5 25 
4 80 
4 50 
4 00 

4 50 


50 
00 

6 00 

6 

3 00 

70 

14 



10 to 11 

7 to 

14 

8} to Oi 



6 26 
6 25 



4 60 to 5 50 
4 00 
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WIHDSOB. 



REPORT BY CONSUL EWBR8. 



RATES OF WAGES. 



The rates of wages paid to laborers of every class — mechanical, min- 
ing, factory, public works, and railway, domestic, agricaltnral — are given 
in the tables herewith. 

COST OF LIVING. 

The prices of the necessaries of life do not vary greatly in Windsor 
from those prevailing in Detroit, jast across the border on the American 
side. There was formerly considerable business done here in ready- 
made clothing of the cheaper grades, but this has now almost entirely 
disappeared, workingmen and others in moderate circumstances finding 
that they can buy better goods at much lower prices in Detroit. Fine 
broadcloths, imported woolens, and silks are about the only articles of 
clothing that are cheaper on this side. House-rent for working people 
ranges from $6 to $16 per month. 

The following list will give a fair idea of the prevailing pricesfor arti- 
cles of food, viz: 



ArtiolM. I Cost 



Float perbbl..l$5 00 to $6 25 

Bntter per lb.. 20 

To» do — 25 to 

Sngar do... 7 to 

Klc6 do ... 

Tobacco do j 

Cnrrantfl do ' 

Starch do i 

B©ef8t«ik do....' 10 to 

Beef.roast do { 10 to 

Beef, corned do ' 6 to 

Beef, for soup do I 6 to 

Mutton leg do 

Mntton shonlder do ' 

Mutton chops do . . i 

Mutton carcass do I 



Articles. 



Mutton, stewing per lb. 

Com>meal do... 

E«gs perdoB. 

Coffee per lb. 

Oat-meal do... 

Crackers do... 

Raisins do... 

Lard do... 

Pork, roast per lb. 

Pork chops do... 

Pork, salt do... 

Ham do... 

Shoulder do. . . 

Bacon do... 

12J1 Veal do... 





111 

8 li 

8 ' 
15 I 
15 

8 .] 

7 
124 
10 



Cost 



10 07 to$0 08 




H 




16 




25 




H 




8 




6 




U 


10 to 


12 


10 to 


13i 


10 to 


12 




16 




11 




14 


8 to 


15 



Board in private families can be had at $3 and (3.50 per week, and 
in hotels at from $3.50 to $9 and $12 per week. 

VSTAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

There has been a slight advance in the price of labor since 1878, fol- 
lowing the advance on the other side of the border. 

HABITS OF THE WOEKING CLASSES. 

As a general mle, the laboring classes here are sober and indastrioas. 
A considerable number of them are negroes, being those, and the de- 
scendants of those, who came here for refuge in slavery days. Some 
are unthrifty, and spend their money as fast or faster than they get it. 
But nearly all have an opportunity, by frugality, of laying up something 
for old age. Many avail themselves of the Oovernment savings system 
connected with the post-office department. 
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PBBLINO BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY^. 

There are very few institutions here where many men are employed, 
the principal one being a distillery and works connected therewith, 
owned and operated b^ an American citizen and resident of Detroit. 
In this and the other institutionsr here a good feeling prevails between 
employers and employed, manifested by continuous service of employes 
and by presents given them each year at Christmas time by employers. 

LABOR OROANIZATIONS. 

There are no labor organizations here, but Windsor mechanics par- 
take of whatever advantages accrue to workingmen in Detroit through 
labor organizations. Employers here pay without question the scale of 
wages adopted by the various trades unions in Detroit and in vogue 
there. 

STRIKES. 

As there is no organization in labor, there are no strikes. Windsor 
mechanics are content to let their Detroit brethren fight the battles, 
while they (the Windsor mechanics) reap the benefit thereof. It is 
even the case, in certain instances, when some of the trades in Detroit 
have been " out" that Windsor mechanics have joined with those of 
Loudon, Chatham, and other parts of Canada, and taken the places of 
the striking mechanics in Detroit. 

FOOD PURCHASES. 

They are free to purchase where they please. Hiram Walker has a 
store in connection with his large distillery interests, but imposes no 
conditions on his employes to purchase therefrom. Payments are made 
weekly or monthly in Canada or American money, both being current 
here at their face value. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. ^ 

There are no cooperative societies in Essex County. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING PEOPLE. 

The condition of the working people in Windsor and Walkerville is 
one of comparative independence. They all claim that their wages (in- 
cluding those of clerks) are higher here than in any other part of Can- 
ada. They attribute this state of things to their close proximity to a 
large and prosperous American city (Detroit). Indeed, many who are 
residents here find employment on the other side of the river, 

A careful estimate develops the fact that nearly one-half of all the 
wage- workers of Windsor either own or are in a way to own their own 
homes. This is not the case, however, in Walkerville, as there all real 
property is owned by one man, who will not sell, but leases on favorable 
terms to his employes. 

Their clothing, as before mentioned, is mostly purchased in Detroit, 
where a good suit of clothes can be bought for from $10 to $16. 
There is very little chance for a working man to rise above the sphere 
in life he has chosen, or which has been chosen for him, but there are 
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excellent public schools here, and he can give his children a good edu- 
cation. There are numerous protective societies among workiugmen, 
which pay something in case of death or accident. 

SAFETY OF EMPLOY^IS. 

No special means of safety, except fire-escapes (in one or two in- 
stances), are provided for employes in factories. I cannot ascertain 
that employers give themselves any special concern over either the moral 
or the physical condition of their employes. An exception, perhaps, 
exists in the case of the American distiller before mentioned, who, at 
his own expense, built a church opposite his distillery. The general 
relations between employers and employed are harmonious. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

The elective franchise is bestowed only on those who pay taxes on an 
assessed valuation of $400 in towns and cities, and on $200 in the coun- 
try. This, it is claimed, gives nearly every man of family who is a house- 
renter, a vote, because in most cases the renter pays the taxes. 

It was through the influence of the workingmen's votes that the 
policy of protection was adopted by the Canadian Government six years 
ago. 

There is very little special legislation in regard to workingmen. 

There is a law as to mechanic's liens. 

EMIGRATION. 

The emigrants from Essex County are mostly farmers who are seek- 
ing homes in the Western States. A belief in their ability to do better 
in the ^' States" influences them. Some are mechanics, who have secured 
permanent work in Detroit, or in some of the cities of interior Michigan. 

FEMALE LABOR. 

The number of women and children employed in Essex County, out- 
side of their homes, is so small that no statistics of any value can be 
given concerning it. 

Many young women, however, whose homes are in Windsor, find em- 
ployment in Detroit as saleswomen and workers in knitting and other 
factories. A great many women and children throughout the country 
find employment at home in the manufacture of straw braid for hats. 

There being so few women employed in factories, &c., their employ- 
ment has no visible effect on the wages of men. 

Canadian girls are in great demand in Detroit as household servants, 
in which capacity they receive good wages. 

This demand keeps up the rate of wages for household servants in 
Windsor. 

CHARLES EWEES, 

Consul. 

United States Consulate, 

WindsoTy Ontario. 
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I. General trades. 

Wages paid in Windsor, 
[Per day of ten hours. J 
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Occapations. 



Lowest. Highest 



Arersge. 



BUTLDIXO TBADS8. 



BrickUvert 

Hod-carriers . 
Ifasoos 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

AssistShnts ... 

Carpenters 

Oas-fltters 

Helpers.. v.. . 



.I>erday. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.....do... 
. .. do... 

do... 

do... 

do .. 

do... 

do... 



OTHIB TBADB8. 



Bakers 

Blackmniths 

Strikers 

Butchers 

Cabinft-roakers 

Confectiuners , 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers , 

Distillers 

Drivers: 

Draymen and teamsters. 

Street railways 

Gardeners; 

Horseaboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, Sui 

Printers , 

Teachers public schools 

Saddle ana harness makers . . 
TaUors 

Helpers 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths 



do .. 

do... 

do... 

..per week. 
...per day. 

do... 

..per week. 

do... 

.per day... 

..per week. 
...per day. 



do... 

...per week. 

perdav. 

...per week, 
.per annum. 
...per week. 
...:... do -. 

do .. 

..per month. 
per day. 



$3 50 


1 50 


300 


1 50 


350 


1 75 


1 75 


1 00 


2 00 


1 75 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 25 


*6 00 


1 00 


100 


4 Oil 


6 00 


2 00 


6 00 


tl 00 


1 00 


800 


1 00 


700 


300 00 


6 00 


$10 00 


400 


26 00 


1 50 



$3 60 
1 75 
3 50 
1 60 
3 50 

1 75 

2 50 

1 50 

2 25 
2 50 
1 60 



2 00 
2 00 

1 25 
*10 00 

2 33 
2 00 

12 00 
12 00 
4 00 

8 00 ! 
11 00 



$3 50 
1 50 
3 25 
1 50 
3 50 

1 75 

2 00 

1 25 

2 00 
2 00 
1 26 



1 «7 
1 50 

1 25 
*7 00 

2 00 
1 67 
7 00 

10 00 

3 50 

7 00 
tl 00 



2 00 I 
15 00 I 

1 50 
14 00 

1,280 00 

12 00 

$15 00 

6 00 

40 00 

2 00 



1 50 

12 00 

1 25 

10 00 

425 00 

7 50 

$12 00 

500 

85 00 

1 75 



ben 



With board. t Sixteen hours per day. 

t There are many small market gardeners in the vicinity of Sandwich who contribute largely to sup- 
y the Detroit market. They hire no labor, howoTer, the work being done by themselves and mem- 
rs of their families. 
$ Piece work. 



II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per week in factories or mills in Windsor and WalkervilUf Ontario^ Canada. 



Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


Cigar factory : 

StrioiMrs . ..... ....... .... ...................•.•..•>.•....•••.. 


$1 50 
4 00 
400 
8 00 


$8 00 

800 

12 00 

12 00 


$2 00 


Bnncn.break era ....,- -- 


6 15 


Ciirar-makers ....... 




7 00 


Packers 




10 00 
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ILL. Foundries, machine shops, and iron works. 

Wagei paid per week in foundriee, machine ehope, and iron worke in WindeoTf Ofttario, 

Canada. 





Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Ayerage. 


Iron and wire' workers: 

Wire department 


$3 00 
800 
12 00 


$18 00 
18 00 
12 00 


$10 00 


Iron workere (fences) 


10 00 


Blacksmiths 


12 00 







VI. Railway employes. 

Wages paid to railway employ^ {those engaged about etatione^ as well as those engaged on 
the engines and oars, linemen^ railroad laborers, ^c.) in Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 

1 I : \ 

Occupations. Lowest Highest Average. 



Engine driyers per month.. 

Firemen do....i 

Wipers in shop do — 

Fitters per hour.. 

Car repairers ontside do 

Car repairers in shop do — I 

Car examiners do — 

Watchmen per day.. 

Switchmen do ... 

Brakemen per month.. 

Freight conductors do j 

Passenger conductors do ...> 

Office clerks do 

Bridge men per day.. 

Laborers do....« 

Several large steam ferry-boats are operated by the railway companies 
in carrying cars across the Detroit River. Wages on them are as 
follows : 

Captains per annum.. 

Mates per day.. 

Engineers do ... 

Firemen . . do 

Ship carpenters do ... 

Deck hands do 



$75 00 


1 $180 00 


$86 00 


46 00 


15 00 


C 68 00 
{ 70 00 


80 00 


1 8000 


80 00 


28 


28 


28 


15 


18* 


1q{ 


1 25 


1 1 25 


1 25 


1 75 


225 


2 00 


85 00 


1 5500 


45 00 


05 00 


8000 


70 00 


75 00 


1 75 00 


75 00 


35 00 


i 0500 


50 00 


1 75 


1 180 


177 


1 25 


J 1 25 

i 


125 


1.000 00 


1.200 00 


1,100 00 


250 


250 


250 


1 75 


1 300 


225 


1 50 


1 50 


1 SO 


2 50 


2 75 


260 


1 15 


1 1 15 


1 15 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per week of seventy two hours in stores, wholesale or retail, to males and females, 
in Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 



Ooonpations. Lowest Highest | Average. 

__ ^ 

Clerks and salesmen : ' 1 j 

BetaU groceries i $10 00, $15 00, $12 00 

Retail dry goods ' 00 ' 15 00 12 00 



XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid to agricultural laborers and household (oomntry) servants in Essex County, On- 
tario, Canada, with board and lodging. 

Ooonpations. Lowest > Highest ! Average. 



Female household perweek.. $100 

Farm hands (summer) per month..! 15 00; 



ft OA 

20 00 



Fannhaads(aU year) do...., 12 00 I 15 00 

I 



$1 60 

17 00 

18 00 
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Wagti paid per year to ikeeorporaHan employ^ in the city of Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 







# 








Ooonpation*. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


Town cleric .............. 










$1,000 00 








400 00 


Seoretftry water board - 






750 00 


Chief of police 






*700 00 


Policeman 






f480 00 











•And fees. 

tTbe members ot the police force also receive two suits of clothes each year, and an overcoat every 
two TC*rs from the city. Also fees for making arrests, which makes their yearly receipts $600. 

XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wagee paid per tMntk to employes in Government departments and offices — exclusive of trades- 
men and laborers — in Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 



Occapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 

$116 60 
150 00 
133 33 


Average. 


Post-office 


$33 33 
18 33 
41 «7 


$54 17 
70 75 


Inland revenne. ...... - - - - - - 


Onstom*honse i . • r . . . . 




50 00 









XV. Printers and printing offices. 

statement showing the wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers (conhpositors, pressmen, 
proofreaders, ^c.) in Windsor, Ontario, Canada,, 



Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average, 




$7 00 
7 00 
300 
9 00 


$14 00 
14 00 
4 00 
12 00 
14 00 


$10 00 
10 00 


Prnmroen 


Apprentices .--• - 


3 50 


Reporters .. ........ - 


10 00 






7 00 


10 00 










PKOTINCB OF QUEBEC 
MOHTBEAL. 


• 







RSPORT BY OONSVL-QENERAL STEARNS, 

In reply to your circular, under date of February 15, 1884, 1 have the 
honor to report as follows : 

WAOES PAST AND PRESENT. 

It has been a difficult matter to ascertain the actual increase or 
decrease, if any, since 1878, in the rates of wages paid. 

I do not learn of any decrease in wages from those paid in 1878, 
except in the case of sail-makers, whose wages are reported to be about 
20 per cent, less now than in 1878. 

The cause of this is said to be overproduction and the falling off in 
the shipping interests. 
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The majority of the firms and manufacturers called upon for informa- 
tion state that, the rates of wages in most of the trades now and in 1878 
are about the same, and nearly all claimed that the cost of living had 
advanced about 10 per cent., although some were of the opinion that it 
had advanced 20 or 25 per cent. 

In the following trades, however, the rates of wages were reported to 
me as being higher than in 1878, to wit : 

Per cent. 

Metal and cement roofers 10 

Plumbers, gns and steam fitters about.. 20 

Bell-hangers, locksmiths, and blacksmiths , 15 to20 

Brass- founders, finishers, &c about . . 20 

Honneshoers do 10 

Dyers do 10 

Printers 10 to 12^ 

Boiler-makers (in some shops) 10 to 20 

Boot and shoe makers (in factories) .» about. . 10 

Book- binders do 10 

Marble and stone-cutters j 10 to 15 

Coopers about . . 20 

Cigar-makers, about do 45 

In some branches of manufacture wages had advanced considerably 
beyond these rates a year or two ago, but owing to a general depres- 
sion in business at the prcvsent time they have receded. 

In the Protestant public schools in this city the average salary paid 
to a male teacher is $114, and to a female teacher $34 per mouth of 100 
hours. About six years ago the school board, in consequence of 
financial depression and a decrease in the proceeds of the school tax, 
was compelled to lower the scale of salaries paid, so that the present 
scale (the one given above) falls short by about $5 a month from that 
which obtained in 1878. There are at present twenty-three male 
teachers and ninety female teachers in the employ of the Protestant 
board of school commissioners for this city. The cost of board of 
teachers is stated as being from $10 to $14 per month. I have not been 
able to obtain any reliable information as to the rate of wages paid to 
teachers in the Catholic schools of the city, but as they are generally 
ecclesiastics the average salaries paid to them are no doubt much less 
than in the Protestant schools. 

In comparing the present rates of wages and cost of living with those 
in 1878,' the following facts should be borne in mind as important influ- 
ences affecting both. 

In 1879 the Dominion of Canada adopted a protective tariff by which 
the rates of duties on almost all articles were largely increased. Man- 
ufacturing establishments multiplied all over the country, home indus- 
tries expanded, the kinds of articles manufactured greatly diversified, 
and the demand for skilled labor, and, indeed, all kinds of labor, in- 
creased in a corresponding ratio. At about the same time the construc- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway was begun, and has been pushed 
forward witli *:wa[ rapidity, offering employment to large numbers of 
skilled and un.^kJl!*Ml laborers. Since 1878 the " great northwest conn- / 
try" hast been opi-ned to settlement, and great efforts have been put j 
forth to attract emigrants from the older provinces and from Europe. | 

HABITS OF THE WORKING GLASSES. 

Tbt Itftbite of the working classes here are very much like those ot \ 
robLsiH'H in the United States; there is a fair degree of provi- 
aiuoug them, and in trustworthiness and steadiness they compare 
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favorably with their fellows across the line. A coDsiderable nnmber 
of the mechanics and the great majority of the unskilled laborers in 
this city, and the farm hands in the country adjoining it, are French 
Canadians; they area hard-working, economical people, who live very 
plainly, rear large families, contribute largely to the support of the 
church, and manage to lay up something from their small earnings. 
There are, too, in this city a large body of Irish, who are, most of them, 
laborers of one kind and another. The mechanics are in general — 
although, of course, there are many exceptions — not of the highest class 
in point of skill, the best workmen being drawn off by higher wages to 
the United States. 

FEELINa BETWEEN EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOYlfe. 

The feeling which prevails between employ^ and employer is, so far 
aa I know, generally very pleasant and harmonious. There has been 
for a few years past a great deal of trouble with domestic servants, es- 
pecially the female portion, who have been very independent in tiieir 
ways and very inefficient and unsatisfactory in their work. 

LABOR OBaANIZATION. 

There has been in the past very little tendency on the part of labor 
to organize, and but few of the mechanics and employes in the various 
branches of trade and manufacture in this city are members of trades 
unions or similar societies. The coopers and cigar-makers are notable 
exceptions to the general rule in this respect. In the printing offices, 
both union and non-union men are employed, and no distinction is made 
between them on the part of the proprietors, or insisted upon on the part 
of the men. On the other hand there are few organizations of capital 
except in one or two trades where the various large establishments have 
associated themselves together to resist strikes and for mutual help in 
their relations towards their employes. 

STBIKES. 

Very few strikes have occurred among the mechanics and laborers in 
this city during the past few years, and where they have occurred, in 
nearly every instance the employes have been compelled to submit to 
the terms of their employers. In the great strike of telegraph opera- 
tors last year those in this city took part and shared the fate of their 
co-strikers in other parts of the continent. 

POOD PUBCHASES. 

1 he working people are generally free to purchase the necessaries of 
life where they choose, and only in rare cases do the employers impose 
conilitions in this regard. 

Tbe laborer is paid weekly or monthly, as the case may be, and for 
the most part in cash in the currency of the country, which is similar 
in V due and kind to that in the United States. 

OO-OPBBATIVB SOCIETIES. 

There are many associations composed wholly or in part of the labor- 
ing classes, but they are generally national or religious societies having 
for their object mutual aid in times of sickness or distress, or the culti- 
92 A— 2 LAB 6 
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vation of closer social relations. There is one co-operative society, so 
called, in the city, which has taken the form of a large grocery and 
dry goods store. It is a stock concern and claims to sell to its stock- 
holders and subscribers at an advance upon cost only sufficient to pay 
expenses and a fair dividend upon its stock. Its nominal capital is 
divided into a large number ot shares of the par value of $5, but I 
understand a considerable part of it has not been taken up. Sub- 
scribers are admitted to the advantages of the society upon payment 
of $1 per annum. All sales are for cash. It is largely used by the 
rich and middle classes, but my impression is it receives very little pat- 
ronage from mechanics and laborers. It has had, however, the effect of 
reducing prices somewhat in the ordinary stores. It has once failed 
and been reorganized, and it is generally understood that it is not now 
very firmly established and is not profitable to the stockholders. 

GENERAL CONDITION OP THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The general condition of the working people in this city is quite up 
to the average in the United States. I have selected, as I was directed 
to do by your circular, a workingman whom I thought fairly represeu; 
tative, and have asked him the questions suggested by you. There are' 
comparatively few large tenement houses, but there are many smaller 
ones capable of containing two or three families. A considerable part 
of the laboring population, especially the French Canadians, dwell in 
small houses, a story or a story and a half high, either in the city or in 
the outlying municipalities, of which there are a number immediately 
adjoining the city. 

Through the efforts of the Montreal Horticultural Society considera- 
ble interest has been excited in the cultivation of flowers and plants 
and the windows and small door-plats of even the poorest are often 
filled with geraniums, verbenas, and similar bright flowers. The 
Mountain Park, which can be easily reached on foot, and Saint Helen's 
Island, to which a ferry-boat carries pleasure seekers for a small toll, 
are much frequented by the laboring classes, and furnish a means of 
health and amusement. 

The poor and sick are looked after by the various charitable societies, 
the ecclesiastical institutions, the Boman Catholic brotherhood and sis- 
terhood, the church organizations, &c. There is a flourishing Young 
Men's Christian Association, and societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to women and children, who are active in their efforts to secure both 
classes against oppression and to ameliorate their condition. Temper- 
ance societies are numerous, and great efforts are made both by Eoman 
Catholics and Protestants to put down drunkenness among all classes 
and restrict the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

There are two or three savings banks in this city, and there is a Gov- 
ernment savings bank in connection with the post office-department. 
The character and amount of deposits indicate a very satisfactory 
tendency among the working classes towards the laying up of money. 

SAFETY OP BMPLOYlto. 

The laws require that the large buildings shall be provided with fire 
escapes and be built of brick or stone. 

In some of the factories the hoistways have antomatically-actingdoors, 
and sprinklers for use in case of fire are arranged at frequent intervals 
on every floor. 
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In oue at least of the largest cotton-mills medicalt attendance is fur- 
nished by the owners, each operative being assessed 10 cents a month 
therefor. A number of those employing many hands give them an ex- 
enrsion once or twice daring the summer. It is becoming more and 
more the custom in all branches of business to close early on Saturday 
and give the employes a half holiday on that day. In the course of the 
year there are a goodly number of feast, or holy, days, upon which the 
Roman Catholic portion of the community abstain, so far as they are 
able, from work. 

CAUSES OF EMiaBATION. 

Emigration from this part of the province of Quebec is either to the 
northwestern portion of Canada or to the United States. The emigrants 
to the United States are principally French Canadians, who go to the 
manufacturing cities of New England to find employment in the mills 
and workshops. They generally take their families with them, that 
they may utilize the labor of all who are old enough to work, and many 
of them go with the idea of returning when they have accumulated 
something. In times past many have returned and, buying farms in 
the places from which they originally went forth, have enjoyed the 
fruits of their hard and confining work in the mills in the comparative 
comfort of farm-life here ; but of late fewer of those who go return to 
their old homes and more settle permanently in the United States. The 
emigrants to the Northwest, on the other hand, are for the most part 
English-speaking people of Scotch, English, and Irish origin, who hope 
to better their condition in a newer country. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYED FEMALES. 

I do not think it possible— I certainly have not been able to obtain 
the information that would enable me — to answer with any degree of 
fullness or accuracy the questions asked in regard to female labor. 

In the cotton-mills, of which there are several in this district, a large 
number of women are employed. There are also a few in the printing 
establishments and newspaper offices and in the boot and shoe and 
clothing manufactories. In the retail dry goods and fancy stores it is 
quite common to employ female hands, and so in the restaurants and 
small hotels. Most of the laundrying is done by women, and there are 
many female teachers in the public schools, both Protestant and Eoman 
Catholic. The great religious houses are full of '^ sisters," who do sew- 
ingj act as nurses, &c. There are no females ia any of the professions. 

WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 

The wages paid vary according to the work. The hours of labor cor- 
respond with those of males. In the retail stores attendance from 7 in 
the morning until 6 at night is required, and the hours in the trades are 
about the same. There is in all cases a noon intermission for rest and 
refreshment. 

MORAL AND PHTSIGAL CONDITION OF FEMALE EMPLOYES. 

The remarks made under the head of male labor in regard to the 
moral and physical condition of the employes, the means provided m 
cases of fire and other danger, for their safety, the provisions made by 
the employes in regard to sanitary measures, and for the care of the 
sick and disabled, will apply equally well to female laborers of every 
kind. 
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FEMALE WAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

It is only within the past few years that women have been employed 
to any great extent, and a comparison of wages paid them now and five 
years ago is not possible. I do not think their employment has had 
any appreciable effect on the wages paid men, or the general, social, 
and indastrial conditions. 

EDUCATION OF FEMALE EMPLOYl^S. 

The schools here are fairly good, and the attendance npon them is 
quite general, so that the female employes have sufficient education to 
I>erform their duties satisfactorily. Very few children are employed in 
the large establishments. There are no laws which regulate their em- 
ployment, although an effort was made last year to secure the passage 
of an act for that purpose. 

SEARGENT P. STEARNS, 

Consul' Oeneral. 
United States Oonsttlate-Oeneral, 

Montreal, July 1, 1884. 



L General trades. 

WagM paid per week in ike ciiff and district of Montreal, 



Oooapatlona. 


Hoars. 


Lowest 


Highest 


ATerage. 


BUILDDIO TSADK8. 

Srioklftyort (siiiDiDttr) 


60 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

60 
60 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$21 00 
18 00 

000 
10 50 

900 

000 
13 60 
15 00 

000 
10 50 

000 
7 00 
7 50 
700 
00 
3 00 
760 
900 
12 00 

7 00 
10 50 

900 
10 00 

700 
HOO 

000 
10 75 
000 
00 
700 
000 
900 
500 


$21 00 
18 00 

900 
18 00 
12 00 

900 
18 60 
15 00 

9 00 

18 50 

15 00 
900 

12 00 
9 00 

13 00 
4 00 

15 00 
13 00 

19 50 

12 00 
15 00 
15 00 

13 50 

12 00 
500 

900 
10 75 
900 
900 
18 00 

14 00 

15 00 
15 00 


$21 00 


Brieklaven (winter) 


18 00 


Hoa*cikiTiers 


7 50 


Mmods (niiiDiner) 


12 00 


Ifftsftna (winter) 


10 60 


Tenders or iftborert .................................... . 


8 40 


PlAst6n*re (winter) 


18 50 


Plantemro (anmrner) 


15 00 


Tenders or Iftborert 


8 40 


Slstere 


12 00 


Boofers: 

Metal 


10 00 


Grayel 


7 50 


Cement 


9 00 


Tenders or tftborers 


7 60 


Plnmbers 


11 00 


AssistanU 


8 00 


Carpenters 


10 60 


Osa and atesm fitters. 


11 00 


Ki(mtri<?iaa8 and b«ll-hsng«n 


18 60 


OTBBK TSADBS. 

Bakers: 

Biaoait-makers 


9 00 


Bread^makers 


12 00 


Blaokamitha 


10 60 


m^katnittiB. IfiAknnltiiA^ Am 


11 00 


Bookbinden: 

Malea 


10 00 


FeinalM 


8 88 


Brewera: 

Maltstsrm. 


75 


Coopers .•••• 


10 76 


Bottlera 


7 60 


Lalwrers ......•..•••*•••••.... 


75 


Batchers - 


10 80 


Bra«a-fi»Qnders ........................ ...... ....^....^ 


9 00 


Cabinet-makers 


11 00 


Cunfeetiooars 


• 00 
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Wages paid per week in ike eiijf and diairiot of Montreal — Con tinned. 



Oeonpfttioiu. 



Honn. 



Lowest I Highest. 



Average. 



Othxb tbadxs— Contliiaed. 
Cicar>iiiakers : 
^Islee 

Females 

Coopers (aammer) 

Coopers (winter) 

Coopers employed iu sugar refineries 

Drivers: 

Draymen and teamsters 

Cab and carriage 

Street railway employes: 

Condnctors 

Drivers 

St.*blemen 

Traolim^n 

Car-bnilders 

Blaokamitbs 

Horsesboers 

Painters 

Dyers, males 

Dyen, helpers, males 

Dyers, helpers, girls and boys 

Bngravers: 

Jewelers 

Watch-makers 

Working Jewelers 

Sngravera, lithographic: 

Stone and copperplate 

Steam-press printers 

Furriers: 



Females 

Oardeners , 

HAtters: 

Males 

Females 

Horseshoers 

Laborers, porters, &o 

MiUwrigiu 

Printers, newspaper offices: 

Compositors: 

Hales 

Females 

Proof-readers 

Pressmen 

Printers, Job offices : 

Compositors: 

Hales 

Females 

Pressmen 

Teachers, public schools : 

MalS: 

Females 

Saddle and harness makers 

Bail-makers 

Stevedores: 

Trimmers ^ 

Employed on decks 

Tanners 

Tanners, curriers 

Tailors: 

Cutters, custom work 

Cotters, shop work 

Journeymen : 

Telegraph operators 

Telegraph operators, apprentices Just completed their time. 

Tlasmitns 

Marblt) cutters, common work 

Oranite cutters 

Limestone cutters 

Marble and stone cutters, artists 



00 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
72 

87| 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 
60 
60 



54 

60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
00 
00 
00 



00 
60 
60 
60 
60 



$9 00 
8 00 
12 00 
10 50 
10 60 

600 
800 

7 00 
700 

7 00 

6 00 

8 00 
8 00 
8 00 
8 00 
000 
4 00 
8 00 

10 00 
10 00 

7 00 

12 00 
10 00 

400 

2 00 
600 

7 00 

3 00 

8 00 
600 

10 00 



600 
4 00 
3 00 
10 00 



900 

8 00 
900 

tsooo 

t24 00 

6 00 

7 00 

900 

9 00 
7 00 
9 00 

12 00 
12 00 
900 

tao 00 

tl5 00 

6 00 

7 60 
12 00 

9 00 
18 00 



$16 00 

7 00 
12 00 
10 50 
10 50 

900 
10 50 

800 
800 
700 
6 60 
12 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
15 00 

8 00 
6 00 

18 00 
18 00 
20 00 

25 00 
15 00 

15 00 
800 

9 00 

15 00 
6 00 

10 00 
900 

18 00 



17 00 

14 00 
12 00 

15 00 



12 00 
800 
12 00 

f220 00 
too 00 
15 00 
10 00 

21 00 
15 00 
9 00 
12 00 

85 00 
20 00 

14 00 
f70 00 
tl5 00 

12 00 
12 00 
18 00 

15 00 
60 00 



$13 00 
4 50 
12 00 
10 50 
10 50 

7 50 
9 00 

7 75 
7 76 
7 00 
625 

10 00 
9 00 
900 
9 00 

12 00 
600 
4 00 

15 00 
15 00 
12 00 

20 00 
12 00 

900 
4 00 
7 50 

10 00 
4 50 
9 00 
6 76 

18 50 



12 00 
9 00 
800 

12 00 



10 00 
600 
10 00 

fll4 00 

f34 00 

9 00 

9 00 

15 00 
12 00 

8 00 
10 00 

18 00 
15 00 

12 00 
t60 00 
tl5 00 

9 50 
9 00 

13 50 
12 00 
25 00 



* 100 hours per month. 



t Per month. 
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11. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in factories or mills in the city of Montreal, Canada. 



Oocapations. 



BOOT AKD SUOK FACT0SIE8. 

Cattora , 

Lastera , 

Peg^ers and soleeewers , 

Finishers aod buffers , 

Heelers 

Barnishers 

Bdge setters 

Fitters and closers, females , 

Table hands, females 

CLOTHnfG KSTABUBHMXHTS. 

Machine operators, females 

FinUhers, females 

Cotters 

Ready-made lAothing.* 

Sack overcoats, fine each 

Sack overcoats, cheap do... 

Broadcloth frock coats do... 

Oassimere business coats do... 

Gassimero sack coats do... 

Vests, woolen do... 

Pantaloons per pair. 

Shirts, woolen per dozen. 

Outtom-made dotking. 

Sack overcoats *. each. 

Broadcloth dress coats do... 

Cassimera businens coats do . 

Cassimere sack coats do... 

Veals do... 

Pantaloons per pair. 

Shirts per dozen. 



Lowest. 


Highest 


$6 00 


$9 00 


6 00 


10 00 


8 00 


10 00 


700 


15 00 


600 


900 


6 00 


9 00 


700 


10 00 


2 50 


600 


1 50 


8 00 


300 


800 


3 00 


6 00 


• 12 00 


20 00 


200 


2 00 


1 20 


120 


2 50 


2 50 


1 50 


1 50 


1 50 


150 


40 


40 


35 


35 


1 40 


3 00 


5 00 


500 


6 00 


6 00 


2 50 


450 


200 


3 75 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


6 00 


600 



Average. 



$8 00 

8 00 

9 00 
10 50 

8 00 
800 

9 00 
450 
250 



600 
4 50 
15 00 



200 

1 20 

2 50 
1 50 
1 50 

40 

35 

•1 76 



600 
6 00 
8 50 
275 
1 00 
1 00 
6 00 



* Ontside piecework for females. 



III. Foundries, machine-shops, and iron works. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in foundries, maohinO'Shops, and iron works, in Mon- 
treal, Canada, 



Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


ATerage. 


Iron molders 


$6 00 
650 
7 00 
9 00 

10 00 
6 00 
700 
900 
700 
6 60 
900 
600 


$15 00 

12 00 

15 00 
18 00 

13 00 

14 00 
14 00 
12 00 
n 50 
14 60 

16 00 
860 


$10 00 


Iron finishers ......................... ............ ................... 


9 00 


Machinists 


10 60 


BoUer-makera 


10 60 


Blacksmiths - 


11 00 


Brass molders ................^...^. ^*. s ... . .^.. 


9 00 


Brass finishers 


10 00 


Platers, silver 


10 60 


Buffers 


10 00 


Telegraph instrument makers 


11 00 


Patteni*makers. . .......t 


10 6$ 


Laborers or helpers in thopt 


7 00 
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VI. Railway employes. 

Wages paid to railway employia {those engaged ahout stationSf as well ae those engaged on the 
engines and cars, /tnemen, railroad lahorers, ^c.)) in Montreal* 



Ooonpationa. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


A gonto and CMhien 


per annum.. 


$500 00 
400 00 
400 00 

600 00 
500 00 

400 00 

350 00 

500 00 

1 15 

1 00 

1621 


$1,000 00 

1.200 00 

600 00 

800 00 
700 00 

600 00 

600 00 

600 00 

1 75 

1 15 

2 12i 




Operators and clerks 

Yardmen and switchmen 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 






Conductors : 

Passenger 

Freight 






Brakemen : 

Passenger 

Freight 


do.... 

do.... 






Baggagemen 


do ... 

per day.. 

do 

per day.. 

.*. do 




Checkers 








EXOIKUR'S DKPABTICKirr. 

Track t oremen 




Track laborers 


$100 


Carpenters 


do 


1 40 


iw 


Pinters 


do... 


1 75 


Smiths 


........per hoar.. 






20 


Helpers 


dn 






14 











N'oTB. — The aboTe are the wages paid by the Canadian Pacific Bailway, aa given to me by one of 
their officials, and the rates are probably about the same on other roads. 

Vlll. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen (officers and men), distinguishinahettoeen ocean, coast, and 
river navigation, and between sail and steam, in the port oj Montreal, Canada, 



Oocnpations. 



Ocean stsatntrt. 



Mate 

Second mate 

Third mate 

Fourth mate 

Carpenters 

Seamen, able 

S ea m e n , ordinary. 



Steamsrtt local trads, gulf ports. 



Mate 

Seeottdmata 

Third mate 

Firemen 

Seamen, able 

Seamen, ordinary. 
Trimmers 



Snginoert, Jirst-clats ocean stoamthipt. 



First engineer, chief. . . 
Second-class engineer . 
Third-class engineer. . . 
Fourth-class engineer . 



SaUing-veitele, 



Mates 

Mates, second.... 

Stewards 

Seamen, able , 

Sea m en, ordinary. 



Lowest 



$53 53 
43 70 
38 93 
34 06 
29 19 
14 00 
14 00 



40 00 
85 00 
28 00 
25 00 
20 00 
16 00 
19 50 



87 69 
68 13 
58 53 
48 66 



82 00 
20 00 
27 00 
16 00 
16 00 



Highest 



$53 53 
43 79 
38 98 
34 06 
29 19 
16 00 
14 00 



60 00 
45 00 
35 00 
25 00 
20 00 
16 00 
19 50 



87 59 
68 13 
68 68 
48 66 



85 00 
80 00 
80 00 
18 00 
18 00 



Averagek 



$58 53 
43 79 
88 93 
34 06 
29 19 
16 00 
14 00 



46 00 
40 00 
80 00 
25 00 
20 00 
16 00 
19 60 



87 60 
68 18 
63 68 
48 66 



88 88 

26 00 

28 60 
16 00 
16 00 
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LABOR IN NORTH AMERICA: CANADA. 

IX. Store and shop wages. ' 



Wages paid in ahops and atareB, wholesale or retail^ to males and females in the city of Mon- 
treal, Canada, 

(Week of sixty hoars.) 



Ooonpations. 



WH0LX8ALI. 

Commercial travelers perannam.. $600 00 $3,000 00 $1,000 00 

House siilesmen, experienced do — 600 00 900 00 750 00 

House salesmen, Juniors do 2u0 00 800 00 400 00 

Bookkeepers do..., 900 00 1,200 00 1,000 00 

Invoicederks do.... 400 00 600 00 500 00 

Bntry clerks do.... 400 00 600 00 500 00 

Packers and porters do... 350 00 550 00 450 00 

RTTAIL. 

Salesmen or clerks, miJes per week.. 7 00 18 00 10 50 

Sslesmen or clerks, females do 8 00 9 00 5 00 

Office clerks and cashiers, females do — 4 00 8 00 6 00 

Clerks in offices, males .* do.... 5 00 10 00 7 50 

The maionty of wholesale estahlishments close their places of business on Saturdays at 1 p. m. and 
several of the retail stores and shops close at that time also. 
The rates of wages paid in the different branches of trade will average about the same. 



Lowest. 


Highest 


$600 00 


$3,000 00 


600 00 


900 00 


2U0 00 


800 00 


900 00 


1,200 00 


400 00 


600 00 


400 00 


600 00 


350 00 


550 00 


700 


18 00 


8 00 


9 00 


4 00 


800 


500 


10 00 



Average. 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid to household servants (toums and cities) in the diy ofMontrealy Canada, 



Oocapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Cooks 


, ......per month.. 


$10 00 

7 00 

600 

60 

60 

* 


$15 00 

10 00 

900 

100 

1 00 


$12 00 


Housemaids 


do.... 

do.... 


800 
7 00 


Washerwomen 

Scrubbers and charwomen 


per day.. 

do.... 


75 

75 



XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in the district ef 

Montreal, 



Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


Laborers 


ner dav.. 






$1 25 
1 25 


Farm hands, summer 


do.... 






Farm hands, winter 

Hou»ehold servants, cook. 
Household servants, maid . 


do.... 

per month.. 

do.... 


***"$7"o6' 
500 


"iio'oo 

7 00 


80 
• 00 
6 00 


FMrm hands 


do 


*25 00 


Laborers 


An 






*25 00 












*With house*rent 









Kon.— The above figures, except in the case of household servants, are without board or lodging. 
If boarded and lodged, as is sometimes the case, 75 cents per day is paid to fSsrm hands and laborers. 
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XII. Ck>BPOBATION EMPLOYlte. 

IFa^et paid per •inhim to the eorparaU&n omplop^ In ike eitjf of Montreal, Ckmada, 



89 



OoenpfttloiM. 



LowMt. Highest. ATenge. 



City elerk 13,500 00 

AMbtant clerk I,«oo 00 

CitTireMarar 3,500 00 

CMhii 



AccoantanU . 
TeUer*. 



Clerks in depM-tmento 

City aaditor 

A MisUnt auditor 

Cityattomey 

Assist ant attorseya 

City assessors 

City sunreyor 

Depaty sanreyor 

Assistant surveyor 

Inspector of sewers 

Chief of police 

Depatv chief of polioe 

Subchlefs of police 

Chief detectire 

Detectives 

Serxeants of police 

Acting sergeants of police 

SnhoonsUbles (policemen) 

City recorder , 

Recorder's clerk 

Chief of fire hHgade* 

Assistant chiefs of firs brigade . 
Ooardians or cbiefn of stations*. 

Bngineers 

Foreman of salvage corps 

Foreman of Skinner ladder 

Hose-maker 

Men for salvage corps , 

Firemen. 



1.200 00 

1,000 00 

800 00 

IM 00 

2,800 00 

1,200 00 

5,000 00 

1,000 00 

1.400 00 

2.800 00 

1,600 00 

1,500 00 

1.250 00 

2,800 00 

1.400 00 

1,000 00 

000 00 

800 00 

700 00 

000 00 

416 00 

8,000 00 

1.600 00 

1,400 04 

1,000 00 

600 00 

600 00 

700 00 

550 00 

600 00 

550 00 

, 60000 I 

Superintendent of fire-alarm 1,800 00 I 

Assistant superintendents of fire-alarm I 750 00 

Building inspector i 1,200 00 

Boiler inspector .tl.OOO 00 

Superintendent of water-works 2,800 00 

Deputy superintendent of water-works 2,000 00 

"' ' - . . ' 600 00 

1,600 00 
700 00 
440 00 
1,000 00 
700 00 
600 00 
|6 00 

fooo 

000 00 

500 00 

1.200 00 

000 00 

450 00 
450 00 
450 00 
450 00 



ICeter insp«*ctors of water- works 

Engineer of water- works wheel-house 

Assistant engineers of water- works wheel-hirase 

Oilers of water-works wheel-house 

Bngineer of water- works engine-hoose 

Guardian of reservoir 

Keeper of aqned net 

laborers in water- works department 

Laborers in road department 

Clerks of markets 

Assistant clerks of mitfkets 

Medical health offloer 

Superintendents parks and ferries 

Onisrdians parks and ferries 

Carpenters parks and ferries .' 

Blackanitba parks and ferries 

Qardenera parks and fsrriea 



1,600 00 
700 to 
440 00 

1,000 00 

700 00 

600 00 

i8 40 

18 40 

1,200 00 
600 00 

1,200 00 

1,000 00 
450 00 
4A0 00 
450 00 
450 00 



J! 



• Fomishod with dwelliag. 



t With fees. 



; Per week. 
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XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wage$ paid per annum to employes in Government dmartmente and offices— exclusive of 
tr€ulesmen and laborers — in the city of Montreal ^ Canada, 



Oocnpations. 



CUSTOMS 8RBYICR. 

<!!oUector , 

Surveyor , 

Chief landing waiter 

Landing waiters 

Tideanrreyor 

<3hief clerk 

Cashier 

AssiHtant cashier 

Clerks 

Appraisers 

Asaistant appraisers 

Assistant appraiser and packer 

Ex-warehouse keeper 

Weigher and ganger 

Assistant weigher and ganger. 

Packers 

First-class tide waiters 

Second-class tide waiters 

Acting inspector of bonds 

POBT-OFFICR. 

Postmaster 

Assistant postmaster 

First-chMs clerks 

Second-class clerks 

Third-cia ss clerks 

Letter-carriers 

Letter stam per 

Messenger 

Porter 

Firomvn and night-watchman 



Lowest. 



$4,000 00 
2,400 00 
1,400 00 
750 00 
1,000 00 
2.000 00 
1,600 00 
1,000 00 

eoo 00 

1.200 00 
900 00 
600 00 
1,000 00 
1,000 00 
600 00 
500 00 
600 00 
550 00 
750 00 



4,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,200 00 
040 00 
400 00 
300 00 
560 00 
800 00 
438 00 
365 00 



Highest. 



$4,000 00 
2.400 00 
1,400 00 
1,400 00 
1,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,600 00 
1.000 00 
1, 400 00 
1,800 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 
1,000 00 

1.000 oa 

600 00 
500 00 
600 00 
550 00 
750 00 



4.000 00 

2,000 00 

1,510 00 

1,100 00 

840 00 

660 00 

560 00 

500 00 

438 00 

365 00 



Average. 



$4,000 00 

2,400 00 

1,400 00 

978 67 

1.000 00 

2,000 00 

1,600 00 

1.000 00 

875 00 

1.650 00 

1.080 00 

600 00 

1.000 00 

1,000 00 

600 00 

500 00 

600 00 

650 00 

750 00 



4,000 00 

2,000 00 

1.833 88 

1.060 00 

641 31 

468 63 

560 00 

433 38 

438 00 

865 00 



XV. Printers and printing offices. 

atatemtnt showing the wages paid per week of fifty-eight and one-half hours to printers (com* 
positorSf pressmen, proof-readers^ ^o.) in the city of Montreal, Canada, 



Occupations. 



DC KBWSPAPRB OFFICB8. 

Morning papers. 

Compositors, day work 

Compositors, night work 

Pro«>f- readers 

I'reMmen 

Evening papers. 

Compositors 

Compositors, females 

Proof-readers, females 

Pressman 

JOB 0FFICR8. 

Compositors 

Compositors, females 

Pressmen 

Feeders in job room, females 

BOOK AKD MRW8 WOBK. 

Compositors, females 

Proof-readers, females 



Lowest 



$1175 
13 50 
8 00 
10 00 



Highest. 



118 5p 
15 50 
12 00 
15 00 



Average. 



600 
400 
3 00 
10 00 


17 00 

14 00 
8 00 

15 00 


9 00 
300 
900 
8 00 


12 00 
8 00 

12 00 
4 60 


8 00 
6 00 


800 
7 00 



$12 50 
14 50 
10 00 
12 00 



12 00 
9 00 
6 00 

12 00 



10 00 
6 00 

10 00 
400 



6 00 
6 00 
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Statemmtf condeMed from the rrport of ike Canadiam oen$u$ of 1680-'dl, $howing the n wn- 
her of kaitdt employed^ the total yearly wagte, total value qJT raw material^ and the total 
value of articlee produced of the leading induetriee of the city of Montreal f in theprorince 
of Qu^ftc and Dominion of Canada* 



Indnstriefl. 



▲|picnlt4irml implemeiiU... 

Bakeries of all sorts 

BUcksmlthinic 

Boots and shoes 

Briek and tile making 

Cabinet and fbmltare 

Carpenters and Joiners 

Carrlaf^e- making 

Cooperage 

I>ress-io«kiDgand millinery. 
Floor and grist mills .... 
Fotindriesand machine^hops 

Lime-kilns 

Saddle and harness making. 

Skwmllls 

Tanneries 

Taiion and elothiers 

Tin and sheet-iron working . 

Breweries 

Broom and brush making. . . 

Furriem. hatters. Ac 

Jewelers and watchmakers . 

Mest'CurinK 

Painters, glasiers, Ac 

Photographic galleries 

Printing oflloes 

Ship-ysrds 

Htone and marble cutting. .. I 

Bookbinding j 

Chemical establishments .... 

I>yeioK and scoaring I 

lllsce11an**ous wares 

Oil refineries 

Soap and candle making .... 
Tobscco factories and cigars 
Aerated- water making 



Carring and gilding 
Bnghie-building 



Xngraring and lithographing' 

Gas-works 

OoAd and silrer smlthins .... 
Husiosl-instMment making . 
Paint and ramish works — 

Paper manufactories 

Patent medicine mannfisoto- 

riea 

Preaerred articles of food 

Saw and file cutting 

Straw-works 

Trunk and box waklnf 



Fig-making . 
akin; 



Baking-powder making 

Bank-note engraving 

Baltinff and hose making . . . 
Car and locomotive works .. 
Card-box mannlkotories .... 

Chocolate factory 

Church decorations 

Coflbe and spies mills 

Cark-eotting 

Cotton factories 

Corset fSsctories 

Fittings and foundry work* 

ing m brass, iron, lead, &c 

FIre-pcoof safe manufiscfeorleB 



4 , 

67, 
40 I 
171 , 
I 
78 
24 
39 
18 

18 

1 



11 * 
130 I 

40 , 

7 

8 
45 
26 
16) 

12 ' 
11 I 

n I 

2 , 

14 

9 ' 

8 

6 
27 

2 I 
11 
22 

7 
11 

1 
10 

1 

5 

4 

7 

6 

8 
2 

4 
1 

IS 
8 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
7 
1 
1 
2 

I 
M 
2 



Hands employed. 



Over sixteen 
years. 



68 
821 

92 
8.199 
186 
667 
270 
240 
130 
8 
187 
657 

H 
138 
218 
574 
1.043 
208 
182 
156 
401 
119 

72 
119 

59 
694 

91 
140 
136 

61 

16 
109 

87 
184 
897 
106 

91 
100 
206 
126 

55 

44 
115 
253 

48 
44 

135 

15 

170 

7 

4 

43 

12 

1«190 

i 

*1 

16 
214 I 
2 I 



42 i 



Under six- 
teen years. 






80 
'i,*832 
9 



- 
48 I 

6 . 
258 I 

88 '. 

34 . 
8 '. 
20 



155 





8 




548 : 


1 > 


138 


5 






8 


87 ^ 




14 ; 

....... j 


26 
14 


1 


so ' 


5 


8 


8.805 


123 


103 


20 , 


82 


1 


10 


1 , 




6 


8 


i 



771 
18 ' 



22 I 
84 



, I 
|""i25' 
I 29 I. 
12 I 
I 44 I 



24 

22 

1 

6 

8 * 
77 ' 
12 
12 . 
16 ■ 



21 I 

1 



2 • 

82 I 



^1 



19 I 

800 ' 

15 I 

8 



60 

168 

18 

5 

51 



20 ; 

341 
17 . 
10 I. 
50 |. 
36 



8 
249 



12 



808 

41 



81 



12, 



65 



I 



$17,800 

118.972 

27,620 

1,428,223 

72,060 

289.269 

82,716 

95,166 

43.915 

84.069 

206.500 

240.902 

4.200 

46,856 < 

81.400 

171.600 

«78,0ft» 

61,3M8 

81.V60 

19.920 

319, 07u 

54.740 

1H.496 

88.006 

82.570 

833,640 

r,500 

59.707 

72,800 

87,100 ; 

7.580 
63.952 j 
18.280 I 
91.838 I 

392.270 
31,450 , 
84,120 I 
60,000 I 
90.450 
60.000 , 
18.400 ! 
81.900 ; 
75.365 

106,700 i 

84. TOO 
10.200 
25.500 
25.000 
69.200 

5.860 

3.900 
55.000 

4,160 
658.588 

8.900 

8.700 
16.100 
96.800 

5,000 
184.200 

4.800 

287.804 
18,000 



II 



'a 



$28,900 
842,777 

36,655 , 
8,811,214 

54.500 
877.048 
123. 4A0 
141,425 

70,430 

270, 421 

2,215.250 

878.180 

36.000 
153.950 
327.000 
1.604.550 
2.389.832 
143. 010 
43:^,000 

74.000 

127.493 I 

536,961 ' 

58.178 

25,810 I 

835,000 

87.000 

49.055 

58.700 

141.400 

10.700 

149. 120 

116.500 

560,620 I 

945.055 I 

61.400 

59.900 

45.000 

131. 100 

78.000 

67.320 

88,700 

533.000 

363,000 

193.850 

12^.500 

182.000 
10,000 

211.900 
5,200 
50,970 
83.000 
48.000 

959.571 
15,000 
11,500 
62.200 

845.000 
85,000 

478.000 
24.000 

290,100 
12,000 



i! 



$62.00$ 

1,266, 85$ 
03.454 

6,703,38$ 
248,00$ 

1. 057. 84$ 
294,40$ 
843.52$ 
138,880 
516,011 

2,490.170 
774,300 
44,530 
200,65$ 
497,000 

2,445.000 

8, 770. 201 
290.112 
725,000 
110.200 

2,050.750 
291,927 
654.121 
156.378 
112,300 
980,860 
120.000 
203.700 
200.140 
223.500 
80.000 
810. 787 
142,500 
845.300 

1, 037, 408 
184.000 
171.200 
145.000 
820.000 
812,000 
117.040 
140. 70$ 
809,500 
027,746 

848.200 
152,800 
584,000 

60,00$ 
483,40$ 

15,100 

71.20$ 
100.00$ 

64,00$ 
1,518,15$ 

80,000 

27,000 
160,800 
470,000 

60,000 
860.000 

84,000 

$60.10$ 
88.000 
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Statement, condensed from (he report of the Canadian oeneue of 1880-'81, /-c— Continued . 



IndiutriM. 



Glass-works 

Glove ftod mitt manafactories 

Glne-makioK 

India-rabber factories 

IroD-snieltiog furnaces and 
steel 

Lamp and chandelier fkcto- 
ries 

Last factories 

Nail and tack factories 

Kot and bolt works 

Paper ba«r and box making . . 

Paper>oullar factories , 

Planing and molding mills. . 

Boiling mills (iron) 

Rooflng-ft^lt manufkotoriea. . . 

Scale factories 

Sewing-machine factories .... 

Shirt, collar, and tie making 

Shi p-matvrial making 

Shook and box making 

SUkmiUs : 

Spike and railway chair fSsc- 
tories 

Sngar refineries , 

Tjrpe foondries 

Termioelli and macaroni fac- 
tories 

Vinegar factories 

Wallpaper factories 

Wira-works 

Grand total , 



1,296 



Hands employed. 



Over sixteen 
years. 



I 



210 
89 
25 

188 

94 

84 
84 

Ml 

180 
44 
4 
70 

825 
95 
33 

615 
70 
16 
25 
50 



460 
18 

9 
12 
20 
88 



18^425 



I 



154 



48 



32 

985 

15 



144 



10 



10.927 



Under six- 
teen years. 



79 



1,974 



106 



21 



175 



11 



1.809 



I 



$108,200 

25.600 

3,700 

154, 612 

32.918 

15.400 

12,800 
245.000 

45.000 

16.280 
7.000 

82,200 
120.000 

30.000 

9.060 

231. 571 

217, 196 

12.040 
7.400 

35.600 

11,000 
240,000 
21.100 

2,260 

6.000 

20.000 

14,100 



8,795.165 



r 



$83,400 
76.070 
31.650 

437.604 

81.800 

19.400 

12,000 

500,000 

80,000 

31.800 

9.500 

41.000 

820.000 

150,500 

20.900 

220.500 

8M.842 

37,500 

18,500 

158.000 

75.060 

6,100,000 

16.000 

15,000 
50.000 
60,000 
147.000 



81.629.981 



'Si 

I 



$230,000 
106.670 
58.920 
679.500 

142,000 

46.000 

86.000 

980,000 

200.000 

79.050 

25.000 

98.000 

500.000 

205.600 

43.000 

521.031 

935,394 

61.000 

82.500 

275.000 

144.000 

6.800,000 

64.500 

22.500 
90.000 
100.000 
191.000 



51,219.860 



PRICES OP THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE. 

Statement akoteing the retail prieee of provieione, groceries, and other leading articles of con- 
sumption and of house-rent and hoard in the oily of Montreal, Canada, 



Articles. 



rROYIBIOXB. 

Floor: 

Wheat, extra soperflne I>er barrel. 

superfine ! do... 

city bags, delirered lOOponods. 

Oatmeal do... 

Coromeal do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Pease perbnshel. 

Bntter, inthetob per poond. 

Cheese do... 

Lard, in pails do... 

Xggs perdosen. 

Potatoes perbagofUboshels. 

Milk: *-•-•■ 

Summer perqoart. 

Winter do... 

Tea: 

Oolong, or other good hlack per pound. 

Green and Japan do... 

Coffee: 

Roasted do... 

Ground do... 



10 18 to 
074 



12 
85 



50 
50 



80 
25 



$4 60 
4 10 
2 80 
2 10 

1 10 

2 00 
80 
20 
08 

5? 

45 

06 
07 

70 



1884. 



$0 15 to 
15 

lot 

16 
86 



60 
66 



80 
26 



$5 00 

8 50 

2 80 

350 

175 

1 60 

1 15 

18 

16 

13 

S3 

90 



70 
80 



40 
85 
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Statement akowinp the retail priee$ of provitUmSf grooeriee, ^— Ccntinaed. 



ArtielM. 



1878. 



1884. 



PBonnom— Contfamed. 
Sogftr: 

Onod brown perpoond. 

Yellow "C" do... 

Coireo"B" do... 

MblsMeii: 

BarbcdoM perftllon. 

ComiDOii do... 

8irnp» do... 

Soap, common do... 

Storob do... 

Bread, white, good per loaf 4 ponndii. 

Bice per poond. 

BeMM do... 

Coal oil per gallon. 

MBAIB. 

Beef, fresh : 

Boeetiog pieoet per poond. 

8onp pieces do... 

Boand steaks do... 

RirloiD steaks do... 

Oomed do... 

Veal: 

Fore.qaarterB do... 

Hind^qoarters do... 

Cntlets do... 

Hotton: 

Fore^aarters do... 

l>g do... 

Chops do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Corned or salted do... 

Bacon do .. 

Hams, smoked do... 

Shontders do... 

Saossces do... 

Codfish, dry do... 

Haokerel. pickled or salt do... 

DBT ooooa. 
ShirtiniEs : ^ 

Brown, f standard .per yard. 

Bleached. I standard do... 

Sheetings : 

Brown, y standard do... 

Bleached, V>tandard do... 

Canton (ootton) flannel, medium do... 

Ticking, good do... 

Prints: 

American, good do... 

Bng]ish,gnod do... 

Honssetine de lainea, good. do... 

Satinetn, medinm do... 

Boots, mra'sheaTy per pair. 

ruBL. 
CoaL anthracite: 

Store per net ton. 

Beg do... 

Chestnnt do... 

Wood (French measure): 

Ms^le per cord. 

Birch do... 

Beech do... 

Tamarack do... 

Hemlock do... 



. $0 OCto 


10 07 


80 06to|0 08 




07^ 


08 


OH 




08 


07 


08 


70 


75 


80 


70 


M 


80 


45 


60 


75 


1 00 


75 


1 00 


OH 


07 


OH 


07 


06 


07 


07 


08 


18 


18 


U 


SO 


06 


08 


04 


05 


04 


06 


04 


06 


30 


25 


a 


86 



10 
06 

IH 

15 
10 

04 
08 
10 



U 
U 



IS 
12 
10 
10 
08 
08 



10 
12 



80 
25 

IH 
15 
20 
50 
260 



550 
5 00 

450 
4 00 
400 



J? 

15 
18 
12 

07 
10 
12 

10 
15 
15 

10 
10 
15 
15 
12 
12 
08 
10 



12 
18 

88 
45 
25 
85 

18 
26 
40 
75 
8 50 



660 
525 
500 

850 
825 
650 
500 
460 



06 

15 
10 

86 

10 

IH 



ilt 



18 
14 
10 



08 
10 

28 
88 

18 
22 



15 
08 
16 
18 
12 

07 
12 
15 

10 
15 
16 

12 
12 
18 
18 
15 
12 
08 
10 



10 
16 

80 
56 

28 
SO 



07i 10 

12 20 

15 30 

40 80 

200 8 00 



800 
6 75 
800 

760 
700 
860 
800 
608 
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JSoute-rent in the city of Montreal, Canada, 



Per month. 


1878. 


1870. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


Xliroo-room tonoinoiits. ......................... 


f2 50 
to 
3 00 
800 
to 
8 50 
500 
to 
5 50 


$2 50 1 13 00 

to f to 


$3 00 
to 
8 75 

3 50 
to 

4 00 
6 00 

to 
6 50 


$3 50 

to 

4 00 
400 

to 
4 ."iO 
600 

to 
7 00 


$4 00 
to 
500 

4 50 
to 

5 50 
600 
to 
7 00 


$4 00 
to 


Fonr-Toom tenementA 

RTe>Toom tonements. \ 


3 00 
8 00 
to 

350 
5 00 
to 
550 


860 
3 50 
to 

400 
600 
to 
6 50 


5 00 

5 00 
to 

7 00 

6 to 
to 




8 00 



The rate of house-rents depends upon whether the tenement is situated 
in the first, second, or third flats, and according to the location and con- 
dition of the building. 

In most instances in addition to the house-rent the tenant has to pay 
the city taxes on the property, and in all cases the tenant is assessed 
and is called upon to pay the water-tax. The water rates are based 
upon the rental. 



Board. 



1878. 



For moD— mechanica, du}. perireek..| $3 00to$3 50 

For women employed iu Victories, Ao.^ do i 2 00 2 75 



1884. 



$3 00to$4 00 
2 00 800 



A BLACKSMITH'S STATEMENT. 

Qaestion. How old are you T — Answer. I am forty years old. 
Q. What is your business t — A. I am a blacksmith. 
Q. Have you a family T— A. Yes, a wife and four children. 
Q. What wages do you receive?— A. Eleven dollars a week. 
Q. How many hours a day do you work T — A. Ten hours a day. 
Q. How much time are you allowed for meals t — A. One hour for dinner. 
Q. Can you support your family upon such wages f — A. Yes. 

Q. What do the united earnings of yourself and family amount to in a year f — A. 
About 1600. 
Q. Will yon explain in detail the uses you make of this money f — A. Yes. 

For rent of six rooms, |9 per month $108 00 

For clothing for self and family, about 200 00 

For food and fuel per day, about 65o 237 25 

For taxes, about 10 00 

For dues to society 3 00 

For school books, doctors' bills, and incidentals, about 25 00 

583 25 
Balance for other purposes 16 75 

600 00 

Q. Of what kind of food do your daily meals consist f — ^A. For breakfast, oatmeal 
porridge and molasses, bread and butter, tea or coffee ; sometimes we take a steak ; 
other times we take some bash made from the meat left over the day previous; for 
dinner, soup, beef, and potatoes, bread ; pudding or sirup for dessert ; aud for supper, 
bread and butter and tea, sometimes a piece of cake or crackers or a piece of pie. 

Q. Are you able to save any portion of your earnings for days of sickness or old 
•get— A. No. 
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SADTT HTACnrTHE. 

RBPOBT BY OOMMEBOIAL AQENT FISH. 

The following are the wages paid per day of ten hours far services of laborers in the dtg of 
Saint Hyacinthe and the consular district in which it is embraced. 



Ocoupatioiu. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Flrtit filMs ... 




f2 00 
80 


SiMMmd cIma. ........... .X...X . w^ XX. X.. ...»^x\.. .X.. ... X 




Blfteksmtths .". .x.......xxx . ............. .......... 


11 00 


1 76 


Helper 


80 


Wood- working hands : 

First claM -. 




2 00 


Recfmd timss 




1 50 


Helper 






65 


Molders : 

First elsss 




2 50 






1 50 


Painters 


76 


1 50 




1 00 


Sash, door, and hUnd factory . 
Forenuui 




2 50 


Laborers 


1 00 
1 00 


1 60 


TftntiArfi and carriers 


1 50' 


Laborers: 

First elass 


Stm^Uls, 


1 76 


Seeoad class 


1 25 


f>r>iiiion 




80 

100 
40 


1 00 


lUle 




2 60 


Femftli* . . , ' 


1 00 


Cardecs 


WooUnmiUs, 


2 76 


WeaTem , '. > 


2 00 


Helpers ' 


1 00 




40 


80 


Traek forsnas 




1 60 


Telegraph operators 


1 26 


Porters and traoklnen 


1 26 


Station laborers 


1 26 


Laborers 


Farms. 


•6 00 

tioo 

200 


"^lO 00 






tl 26 




Qonsral tradss. 


2 26 


Tenders! ......*• 


1 00 


Tin roofers 




3 00 


Plnabers 


200 


2 25 


Carpenters 


2 00 


Ga^fltters 




3 00 


Tinsmith 


i 26 
1 60 


1 60 


Painters 


2 00 


fMkHe and harness aiahers ........... ..... . ...... 


1 26 


Tailors 


100 
1 00 


2 2i 


Bakers 


1 50 


Cabinet-makers : 


1 60 




1 00 


1 26 


Farriers: 

Male 


1 00 


Female 




60 



* Per month. 



tParw^Bk. 
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WageBpaid per day of ien hours for services of laborers, ^o.— Continaed. 



Ocoopations. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Qentral trade#--Continned, 

Foondries and machine-shops : 

FirstclaAS 




$3 00 


Second class 


$150 


2 00 


Plow factory 


1 50 


Mohlera 




1 25 


Planinenilll 




1 25 


aristmiU: 

Fii»t class 




1 SO 


Second class 


1 00 
75 


1 20 


Clerks 


1 50 







ALLEN FISH, 
Commercial Agent. 
United States Commercial Agency, 

Saint Hyadnthe^ May 6, 1884. 



THSEE BIVEBS. 

RBFORT BY CONSUL WILSON. 

In answer to your labor circular of the 15th February last relative to 
the prices paid for wages, &c., in this consular district, I have the honor 
to report that the only apology I have to offer for my apparent procrastin- 
ation has arisen from the fact that I was suffering from inflammatory 
rheumatism during the entire winter past, and I am still afflicted with 
this painful disease. 

I regret I cannot give you a more satisfactory report, but there being 
no factories or workshops of any importance in this city I am unable to 
furnish as full a report as I would like to do. 

It may be stated, however, that this consular district, comprising 
20,000 inhabitants, more or less, since the earliest times has contributed 
largely of both male and female laborers to the factories and workshops 
of New England. 

Although the demand for mechanics and factory hands is not so great 
as formerly in New England, yet the weekly and daily wages are to-day 
full 50 per cent, more in New England than are paid here for the same 
kinds of labor. 

This people as a race are very hardy and never had any of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life, are quite like their horses, they are capable of 
enduring more hardships and subsisting on meaner food than any peo- 
ple on earth. 

The real labor of this district is performed by the " shanty" men, the 
wood-choppers and lumbermen, who have commanded the best wages. 
But during the past year or two there has been a great falling off in 
lumber operations, causing real distress among the poorer classes ^ not 
so much on account of the low wages piud as for the want of work. It 
is estimated that not more than one-thira of the hands were given work 
the past season that sought for it, and the present outlook is very dark 
ind<M9d for that class of laborers. 

JAMES M. WILSON, 

Consul. 

United States Consulate, 

Three SiverSj August 4, 1884. 
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Wages paid in Thru Rivers, 
[Per week of sixty boon.] 



Oconpations. 



BUILDIHO TRADKS. 

Bricklayers :. per week. 

Hoacarrlers do... 

Haaons «. do... 

Tenders do... 

Plasterers do... 

Tenders do... 

Slaters do... 



Eoofers. 

Tenders ... 
Plumbers 

Aseistanto. 

Carpenters 

Oaa-iitters 



.do. 
...do.. 
...do. 
...do, 
...do. 
...do., 



Lowest. 



OTHXB TBADBS. 

Bakers do.... 

Blacksmiths do.... 

Strikers do — 

Book-binders do 

Brick-makers do 

Batchers do — 

Brasa-foonders do — , 

Cabinet-makers do — 

Confecticmers do 

Cinr-makers do — 

--^^ do.... 



I 



Coopers . 

Diiyers 

Draymen and teamsters . 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters. 



.do.... 
.do — 
.do.... 
.do.. ..I 
.do....i 
.do.... 
.do.... 



Horsenboers do... 

Jewelers do... 

Laborers, porters, Sec do... 

MiUwriirbts do... 

Saddle and harness makers do... 

Sail-makers do... 

Tanners do... 

Tailors do... 

Telegraph operutorft. male per month. 

Telegraph operators, female do... 

TinsmiUis .per week. 

WesTers do... 

TKACHXBS. PUBUO SCHOOLS. 

Protestant: 

Male principal do... 

Female principal do... 

Catholic: 

Male pro fe ss ors ; do... 

Female professors do... 



Oor^vraitUm 0mfilo}ft§, 



S ac rsUry -trsasorer do.. 

Assistant secretary-treasnrer do . 

Second assistant secretary-treasurer ". do.. 

Third assistant secretary-treasurer do.. 

Chief clerk water- works department do.. 

Assistant clerk water-works department do.. 

Superintendent water-works department do.. 

Superintendent on road do.. 

First engineer water- works department do.. 

Second engineer water- works department do. 

Messenger city-hall do. 

Bridge-keeper do. 

Keeper of public commons do. 

Chief of police do. 

Sergeant do. 

Poaeamen do. 
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$8 00 
4 80 
000 
4 80 
900 
4 80 
12 00 
12 00 
480 

15 00 
600 
000 

16 00 



780 
780 
750 
900 
900 
750 
00 
900 
900 
600 
900 

6 00 

7 80 
900 

15 00 

12 00 

750 

7 50 

900 

15 00 

4 80 

21 00 

7 60 

7 50 

9 00 

900 

40 00 

25 00 

900 

7 50 



Highest. 



$12 00 

6 00 
12,00 

600 
12 00 

606 
15 00 
15 00 

6 00 
18 00 

900 
12 00 
18 00 



900 

900 

9 00 

12 00 

12 00 

9 00 

12 00 

12 00 

10 50 

900 

12 00 

7 50 

9 00 

12 00 

24 00 

18 00 

900 

900 

12 00 

18 00 

6 00 

24 00 

900 

9 00 

12 00 

12 00 

60 00 

40 00 

10 50 

900 



*800 00 
*275 00 



•200 00 
*144 00 



1,250 00 
600 00 
875 00 
130 00 
800 00 
200 00 
450 00 
800 00 
t425 00 
t375 00 
t360 00 
t200 00 
850 00 
600 00 
875 00 
875 00 
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Wages paid in Three Rivera — Continued. 



Occnpations. 


Lowest 


HiKhest 


Hale 


Shoe^hop. 


... .........per week.. 


$125 00 
100 00 

800 

1 00 
80 

180 
80 


$600 00 
200 00 


Female 




do . 


1883,1884 






1ft 00 


Boys, half price. 
Sawert 


Mitthandt.^ 

• 




1 25 


A Mfti^tantt 


1 00 


Filers 


1 05 


Laths and others 


1 00 







* And lodfffns. t And lodging and fuel. X ^^ge* P«r winter month, tvom daylight to dark. 

$ Wages paid per day of eleven hoars. 



PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
SAIHT JOHN. 

BEPOBT BY 00K8TTL WABNEB. 
RATES OF WAGES. 

The rates of wages paid to all classes of labor, as far as can be had, 
are given in the tabulated forms accompanying this report. 

Wages, taking all departments, have changed but little since 1878. 
In uo particular department has there* been a change worthy of notice, 
except in that of the stevedores. They, in 1878, were receiving for 
loading sailing- vessels, $2.50 a day; in 1879, $2.50; in 1880, $2; in 
1881, $2.50; in 1882, $3; in 1883, $3; in 1884, $3. 

The same men, for loading steamers, received $4.50 to $5 a day in 
1882, 1883, and 1884. The conditions have not changed for the better 
for the laboring class since 1878. 

HABITS OF THE WOBSINa GLASSES. 

To the observant traveler the rural working population of this prov- 
ince seem indolent — lazy. They can raise sufficient crop to keep their 
families, feed their little stock, and enough to sell or barter for their 
groceries and their clothing without much labor. When asked, '^ Why 
not produce more!" they reply, '* What will we do with it t The tariff 
duties into the United States shuts us out from there, and we have no 
other market." In this city the greater portion are industrious and 
trustworthy, another portion about as worthless a class of men as can 
be found anywhere — working themselves just enough to procure their 
rum, and depending upon the labor of their wives to procure for them 
and their children the necessaries of life. The general use of alcoholic 
drinks is the cause. 

ORGANIZED CONDITION OF LABOB. 

There is but one labor organization worthy of notice in the province, 
that of the stevedores of this city. They, in 1865, organized the Labor- 
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era' Benevolent Society, which, in 1880, was changed to the Ship 
Laborers' Union. Its membership was at one time seventeen hun- 
dred ; now it nnmbers aboat seven hondred. The society is organ- 
ized for the protection of the members. They each pay dues, which 
constitute the fund for expenses in case of their sick and burial of their 
dead. Every year there js a contest between the members of the society 
and the employers. They generally manage to keep the wages in the 
port high. Vessels generally are loaded by contract, and the disputes 
are between the stevedores and the contractors ; whether the wages are 
reduced or raised the ship does not feel the change. In 1880, when 
wages were lowest, the shippers paid the highest for loading their ves- 
sels. The proximity to the United States is a great advantage to this 
class, that market taking up all surplus labor as fast as the natural 
increase can supply it, there is never trouble on account of too many 
workingmen. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The working people of this province, including mechanics and labor- 
ers, can, with industry, sobriety, and prudence live very comfortably, 
and have something to put away at the end of the year. House rent is 
very low, good quarters, embracing from three to five rooihs each, can be 
had at from $32 to $60 a year. Food of every kind is cheap. Flour for 
a family of six will cost not to exceed $50 a year. Beef and mutton 7 
cents a pound ; pork, 10 to 12 cents a pound; veal, 4 to 5 cents a pound. 
Clothing is cheap, and coals cost here not any more than in the cities of 
the United States near the mines which produce them. They live well, 
and usually have meat every day. Few of them occupy less than three 
rooms to a family, most of them have four to five. Too much strong 
drink and too much credit are these people's greatest enemies, and do 
more to demoralize them than anything else. Two-thirds manage to 
pay their rent, one-third do not, and a portion of the latter are unable 
on account of misfortune generally : they don't intend paying. Ship 
carpenters have work about one-hali their time, during the idle hours 
the rum-shops and groceries involve them so largely in debt that with 
the 4no8t honest of them it is a struggle to get on. The absence of re- 
formatories and of a compulsory education law does not tend to improve 
the situation. Not one- half of the children go to the public schools, and 
youthful offenders of the laws are imprison^ with the old, and come out 
with their moral sensibilities blunted and in a worse condition than 
when sent to prison. 

The moral standard is low. Many of these people seem to care but 
little for their obligations. They obtain credit without intention of 
pa^'ing. They dress well, attend places of amusement, picnics, races, 
&c., and the shop-keeper who helped them through the cold season 
waits and seldom gets his money. 

Interviews with many workingmen develops the fact that they do 
not know how their money is spent They will tell you their flour costs 
them $45 a year, their meat $35 a year, and so on through all their 
known expenses. When told they have not accounted for their yeai^s 
earnings, they say they don't know where it went, and all they do know 
is that they have nothing left at the end of the year; none of them say 
they can put anything away for old age. They, none of them, seem to 
understand how to live simply, prudently, and cheaply. 
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CAUSES LEADING TO EMIGRATION. 

The development of manufactures and other industries not keeping 
pace with the natural increase of population, and the settlement of the 
wild lands not having been pushed by the local government, accounts for 
the large emigration each year. 

The influences which locate these emigrants are the letters received 
from their friends and acquaintances who have gone before them. Their 
occupations are principally farming and mechanics. 

FEMALE LABOR. 

Number of women and children employed in industrial pursuits: 
Manufacturing and mechanical: Women, 3,850; girls under sixteen- 
922 'y total, 4,772 ; commercial, 200 ; professional and personal, includ, 
ing government officials and clerks, teachers, artists, hotel and board- 
ing-house keepers, &c., 1,072 ; grand total. 6,042. 

Wages paid female adults: Minimum, 92; maximum, $10; average, 
$5 per week. Hours of labor, nine to ten per day. 

MORAL AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. 

The morals of working women are about on a par with women of like 
occupations in the United States. The physical condition is generally 
good, seldom showing in their appearance disease, but the reverse. 

Employers pay little attention to the improvement of the moral or 
intellectual condition of their employes, the churches being the only 
organizations which give the matter attention, and even in them there 
seems but little zeal in that direction. A free library has been estab- 
lished in this city within the last three years which, it is hoped, will soon 
furnish reading for all who desire it. 

But little ciire seems to have been taken to avoid disasters in case of 
fire or other accidents. The general public hospital is free to all who 
*need medical attention on account of sickness. There has been but 
little increase during the last five years in wages paid women, while 
there has been a material increase in the price of about all the neces- 
saries of life. The employment of women in this province does not per- 
ceptibly aflfect the wages of men, because they are not employed gen- 
erally in all departments to the extent they are in many other countries. 
The education of the working women of the province is very limited, a 
part, those young in years are better informed, having been sent to 
the free schools until old enough to earn wages. 

D. B. WARNEE, 

Consul. 

Unitbd States Consulate, 

Saint John^ June 3, 1884. 
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I. General trades. 

Wage$ paid per week of sixty hours in Saint John, New Brunswick. 
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Oocopations. 



Lowest. 



Highest 



Ayerage. 



BUILDDCO TBADB8. 

BrielclAvera 

Hod-carriers 

Hmoos 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plambers 

As«l8tants 

Carpenters 

Oaa-fltters 

OTHBB TRADBB. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Bras«-foanders 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

DriTcrs on street-railways 

Eninwers (Stone) 

Farriers (forty -eight hours a week) 

Hatters (fifty -fonr hoars a week) 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers ( fifty -fonr hoars a week) 

Laborers, porters, ice 

Llthojn^pners 

MillwrighU 

Printers 

Teachers (pablio schools)* 

Saddle and harness makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telein^aph operators 

Tinsmiths 



$18 00 
7 50 

18 00 
6 00 

18 00 

6 00 

7 50 

6 00 
9 00 
1 50 

7 50 
9 00 



200 
060 
2 60 
7 60 
7 00 
900 

7 60 

8 00 

2 00 
7 00 

6 00 

3 00 
12 00 

5 00 
10 00 

5 00 
10 00 

9 00 
9 00 

•170 00 

7 00 
12 00 
18 00 

7 00 
9 00 

6 00 
600 



$18 00 

• 900 

18 00 

7 50 
18 00 

7 50 
10 00 

7 50 
12 00 

4 00 
12 00 
12 00 



10 00 
16 00 
12 00 
12 00 

900 
16 00 
12 00 

9 00 

9 00 
10 00 
30 00 
16 00 
20 00 

900 
18 00 

9 00 
16 00 
12 00 
12 00 
1,600 00 
10 00 
12 00 
30 00 
16 00 
15 00 
22 00 
12 00 



$18 00 
8 00 

18 00 
700 

18 00 

7 00 

8 00 
7 00 
900 
2 60 
900 

9 00 



800 
950 

6 00 
900 

7 00 
12 00 

900 
4 60 

6 00 

7 00 
18 00 

600 
14 00 

7 00 
12 00' 

600 
10 00 
900 
9 00 
•300 00 

8 00 
12 00 
20 00 

800 
10 OP 
10 00 

800 



* Per year. 

II. Factories, mills, etc. 

JTrges paid per week of sixty hours in factories or mills in New Brunswick, 



Occnpatlons. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Ayerage. 


Spinners, mole 








$9 00 


Sninners. rinir...................... ........... ..... ................. 






6 50 


Spinners 


$1 60 


$20 00 
16 00 
20 00 




w earers 





Dvers - 


600 


7 00 


FUers 


SAW-MILLS. 


14 00 


Millwright 




i2o6 

10 60 


10 60 


Gangmen 


900 
950 

8 00 


9 00 


SSST.^ : :::::.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 






SFICB-MILLS. 


12 00 


600 
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II. Factories, IVIills, etc. — Continued. 

Wages paid per week of sixty h4>ur8 in factories or mills in ifew Brunswioh—ContiTmed.. 



OcoupatloDS. 


Lowett 


Highest. 


Avenge. 


Mi^nftgw ^, r -.,-., 


PAFEB-MILL6. 




$15 00 
15 09 
9 00 
9 00 
750 
750 
15 00 
12 00 
10 00 




Bacineer 


$12 00 
600 


$lt 00 


Puipingineo 


7 00 






Grinders 


".'.'.'.'."." 




Lftborors • .. ... ....... ............. 






Bolt and nut factor V - 


5 00 
800 
2 00 


6 50 


Wood-mAk«rs 


10 00 


TrQnl(.m9>lrertt ..,-rTrrT-r^r.^,r-,r»,,»,x,T--r,-T--rTr-T 


8 00 







III. Foundries, machine-shops, and iron works. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in foundries, nuiohine'Sh4)ps, and iron works in New 

Brunswick, 



Occapatlons. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Ayerage. 


Fonndrrmen 


$7 00 
900 
600 

18 00 
17 00 
15 00 
600 
11 00 


$12 00 
18 00 
18 00 

22 00 
20 00 
18 00 
9 00 
16 00 


17 50 


BngiDe-Duildere 


12 00 


KH iTA.t/Mil mftlc Am . 


11 00 


ROLLIMO-MILLB. 

Rollers 


I8 60 


Henters • 


17 00 


Poddlers 


15 60 


Laborers - - 


7 00 


Bngineers - 


12 60 







VI. Railway employes. 

Wages paid per month to railway employ^ (those engaged about stations as well as those 
engaged on the enginss and cars, hnemenf railroad laborers, 4^,) in New Brunswick. 



Ocoopatioiis. 


Lowest 


Highest 




Condaotors « 


$52 00 
20 00 
50 00 


$60 00 
70 00 
60 00 
36 00 
36 00 
85 00 




Atri^ntS .. ........... .. . ,.....rrTT.^T...rr-rr.....#-.r - 


$80 00 


Drivers - 




Piremen 




Brakfemen . .... ...... 






Trackmen .*.. 


28 00 


80 00 







VII. Ship-yards and ship-building. 

Wages paid per day of ten hours in ship-yards (distinguishing between iron and wood 
ship-building) in New Brunswick, 



Ooonpations. 


Lowest. , Highest. 


Average. 


Carpenters and teamsters - 


$100 
106 


$1 50 
250 


$1 30 


Ironers, dubbers, hobborers, and blacksraithSr ^^r, ...,..,,.■, ^ - ,,.r 


1 50 
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WagmpaidptT month to Boamen {officers and men) — dUtinguiehing between ocean, co<ut, and 
fiver navigationf and between sail and steam— in the ports of New Brunswick, 



Ocoapatkms. 


Lowest 


Higheat. 


Average. 


Kpi>t«T* 


OCEAN, SAIL. 


$60 00 
28 00 
22 00 
28 00 

15 00 

16 00 

35 00 

24 00 

25 00 


$100 00 
40 00 
32 00 
45 00 
20 00 
22 00 

45 00 
27 00 
30 00 




Mate 


$35 00 


Seooodmate 


25 00 


Cook and steward 


35 00 


Ablo MaiDftn 


18 00 


CarpMiWr ^ - - - - - - 


20 00 


ir^^t^r .. 


C0A8TWI8B. 


40 00 


K#t* . ,., ,- - , 


22 00 


Cook and iitAward 


27 00 







KOTB.— By the nm to Great Britain, seamen get fh>m $30 to $80, depending apon the demand. 

IX. Store and shop wages. 



Wages p€ud per annum in dry goods stores, wholesale or retail, to males and females in 

Saint John, New Brunswick, 



Oconpations. 



Lowest 



Highest Average. 



Wholesale: 

Book-keepers. 

Salesmen 

Betail: 

Book-keepers. 

Clerks 

Apprendoes... 

Porters 



DBT OOOD8. 



$400 00 
650 00 

800 00 
800 00 
100 00 



$900 00 
2,000 00 

1,500 00 
800 00 
250 00 



BOOK BTOBB8. 



800 00 



750 00 



$600 00 
600 00 

600 00 
600 00 
200 00 
800 00 



450 00 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants {towns and cities) in Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, 



Oconpations. 



Cooks 

Honsemaids 

Chambermaids . 

Grooms 

Nnrsso 



Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


$6 00 


$40 00 


$8 00 


5 00 


8 00 


700 


600 


800 


7 00 


25 00 


30 00 


25 00 


600 


800 


6 00 



XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid per month to agricultural laborers and household {country) servants in New 

Brunswick, 



Oeonpations. 



Lowest 



Highest Average. 



Farm hands, with board and lodging 

Paim hands, without board and lodging. 



$10 50 
20 00 



T 



$18 00 I 
30 00 



$14 00 
25 00 



GeneraUy fkrm work is performed by the Carmer himself and his sons, bat little hiring of which 
iBbor is required. 
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XII. Corporation bmploy^s. 

Wages paid per year to the corporation employ A in the city of Saint John, New Brunswiok. 
Oooapations. 



Mayor 

B«oorder 

Crown clerk 

Police mfticiatrato 

ChamberlAin 

Harbor-master , 

Clerks 

^spector of buildings 

Censors 

Cityeoffineer 

Chief fire department and salvage corps. 

Fire department genius 

Engineer fire department 

Firemen 

Superintendent of ferries 

Engineers 

Chief police 

Sergeants, police 

Policemen 

Laborers 




250 00 



XIII. GOVERITMENT DEPARTMENTS AND OFFICES. 

Wages paid per year to employ^ in Government departments and offices, exclusive of trades 
men and laborerSf in New Brunswick. 



Occnpations. 



Lowest. Highest. Ayerage. 



Collectors 

Surveyors 

Chief clerk 

Appraisees 

Landing waiters . 

Tide waiters 

Oausers 

Lockers 

Clerks 

Prer of&cers 



Oustomt department. 



$100 
750 



Tret revenusM. 



Collectors 

Xxcesance 

Inspectors 

Marine andfl^teriee department 

Agent 

Assistants and book-keeper , 

Light-housekeepers .. 

Tog-whistle and light-house keepers 



Engineers... 

Foremen 

Carpenters . 
Laborers . . . 
Pay master. . 



PuMietoarke. 



600 
260 
60 
750 
6.SU 
850 
100 



300 
400 
500 



400 
1,500 



750 



$3,000 

1,500 

1,5U0 

1,000 

1,000 

650 

800 

650 

1,200 

700 



1.400 
1,000 
1,800 



1,800 

800 

80 

1,000 



2,000 



050 



$675 



740 
700 
500 
775 
650 
665 
265 



850 
700 
000 



80 
450 



1,800 
000 
500 
250 
800 



XV. Printers and printing offices. 

Statement showing the wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers {compositors , pressmen^ 
proof-readers) ^c, in New Bmnswick. 



Occupations. 



Foremen — 
Pressmen ... 
Compositors 
Apprentices 



Lowest. Highest. 



$0 00 
600 
6 00 
1 50 



$12 00 
10 50 
10 50 
4 00 



Average. 



$10 SO 
00 
00 
2 50 
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PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
HALIFAX. 

BBPOST BT OON8ULGENEBAL FBYE. 

I beg to sabmit the following report, containing such information as 
I have been able to obtain, in relation to the rates of wages and the con- 
dition of labor in this consalar district, as required by Department cir- 
cnlar of February 15, 1884 : 

I. General trades. 



Oconpationt. 



BUILDUfO TBADE8. 

Brick*I»yen per day 

Hod-carriers do.. 

ICaaoDs do.. 

Tenders do.. 

FUstereiB do.. 

Slaters do.. 

Boofers do.- 

Plumbers do.. 

Carpenters do.. 

Gas-fiUers do.. 

OTHBB TBADB8. 

Bakers do.. 

Blacksmiths do.. 

Brewers do 

Brass-fonnders do 

Cabinet-makers per week.. 

Coopers do 

Draymen and teamsters per day.. 

Oardeners do . . . 

MtllwrigliU do... 

Printers do 

Pressmen per week 

Proof-readers do.., 

Saddle and harness makers per day. 

Stevedores per boar. 

Telefrraph operators per month. 

Tailors (cutters) per week.. 

Tailors (pressmen) do.. 

Faetoriet, miUt, dc. 

Carders per week 

Mule spinners do.. 

Bine spinners do.. 

WeaTcrs do.. 

Slashers per day 

Foremen do.. 

Fottndriet, maehine^tu>p» and iran-toorks, 

Poremen per day. 

Holders per week. 

MacbiniflU do... 

Pattern-makers do... 

Boiler-makers do... 

Assistant boiler-makers do... 

Bivet beaters do... 

Blacksmiths do... 

CMd naming. 

Poremen 

Common laborers 



Lowest. 



$2 59 

1 00 

2 50 

1 00 

2 00 
2 50 
1 76 
1 76 
1 50 
1 75 



$8 00 
1 25 
3 00 

1 25 

2 25 

3 00 
2 00 
2 25 
2 00 
2 00 



Average. 



$8 00 
1 20 
3 00 

1 20 

2 00 
8 00 

1 75 

2 00 
1 80 
1 75 



1 85 


200 


1 60 


1 (M 


2 50 


200 


1 00 


1 25 


1 15 


1 75 


200 


175 


800 


15 00 


9 00 


800 


900 


900 


I 00 


1 40 


1 25 


1 00 


1 50 


1 25 


2 00 


3 00 


225 


1 50 


1 50 


1 50 


7 00 


900 


800 


800 


15 00 


12 00 


1 25 


200 


1 50 


25 


35 


35 


25 00 


60 00 


40 00 


12 00 


25 00 


12 00 


600 


12 00 


10 00 


500 


6 00 


550 


800 


900 


850 


400 


500 


4 50 


4 00 


7 00 


600 


1 50 


3 50 


2 00 


1 50 


3 50 


200 


200 


4 00 


250 


3 00 


12 00 


800 


3 00 


12 00 


800 


700 


12 00 


900 


900 


15 00 


12 00 


6 00 


7 50 


7 00 


8 00 


4 00 


3 50 


600 


12 00 


9 00 


1 50 


2 25 


1 75 


1 25 


150 


1 40 
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Oooapations. 



Lowest. Highest. Average. 



Goal mining, 

TTnderground Uborers per day.. 

TTnierKround boys' work do.... 

Repairing, &c., (above gronnd) do 

Pnmpiog .'. do 

Kngiueers do ... 

Pi r«raea do.... 

BlaolcRinlths do 

Shipping coal do 

Bauking do 

Coal cuttlog. per gross ton.. 

8aXl ves»§U, oeson navigation. 

Masters per month.. 

Mates do 

Second mates do 

Able seamen do.... 

Ordinary seamen do.... 

Cooks do 

SaU vuidt, eoatting. 

Masters per month.. 

Mates „ do.... 

Able seamen do 

Ordinary seamen do.... 

Cooks do.... 

Steam vuteU. 

First engineers per month.. 

Second engineers do 

Third engineers do 

Firemen do.... 

Trimmers do 

Donkeymen do 

RaUway employii. 

Station masters per annum.. 

Telesraph operators per month.. 

Cht«okers do.... 

Porters per day.. 

Conductors; 

Passenger per month.. 

Fi eight do.... 

Engineers do 

Firemen ; per day.. 

Bagffage.mssters : 

Express per month.. 

Otlier do.... 

Brakemen per day.. 

Yard roasters do 

8wit4*,bmen and shunters do 

Track masters per annum.. 

Track foremen per day.. 

Trackmen do 

8t4>re and tkop wage: 

Salesmen per annum.. 

Book-keepers do 

Porters per week.. 

Clerks do.... 

JSTouaeAold wage; 

Maleaervants per month.. 

Cooks (females) do.... 

Hnnscraaids do 

Other servants (females) do ... . 

QovtmmmU departmtntt and ojfUet, X 

Customs officers : at Halifax : 

Collector at Halifax per annum.. 

Portsnrveyor do 

Chief clerk do.... 

Chitif check clerk do 

Clerk do.... 

Cashier do 



$80 

40 

1 00 

1 20 

1 25 

85 

80 

55 

75 

47 



75 00 
45 00 
25 00 
16 00 
14 00 
80 00 



25 00 
SO 00 
16 00 
12 00 
14 00 



70 00 
40 00 
40 00 
20 00 
18 00 
20 00 



300 00 

25 00 

•20 

125 



t2 00 

t2 00 

1 35 



tl 35 
1 85 
1 50 
1 25 
1,200 00 
1 35 
1 00 



300 00 

400 00 

6 00 

5 00 



10 00 
6 50 
5 00 
5 00 



$1 40 

85 

1 60- 

1 50 

2 25 
1 25 
1 50 
125 
1 60 

50 



100 00 
60 00 
30 00 
20 00 
18 00 
40 00 



35 00 
25 00 
19 00 
16 00 
22 00 



100 00 
80 00 
60 00 
25 00 
20 00 
25 00 



1.800 00 

50 00 

50 00 

I 25 



70 00 

70 00 

1 35 



45 00 
1 35 
200 
1 50 
1.200 00 
1 50 
1 25 



1,400 00 

1,600 00 

8 00 

15 00 



20 00 
14 00 
8 00 
7 00 



$1 25 
75 
I 25 
1 50 
1 75 
1 00 
1 25 
1 20 
1 25 
49 



85 00 
60 00 
27 00 
18 00 
16 00 
85 06 



30 00 
20 00 
17 00 
14 00 



100 00 
65 00 
45 00 
22 00 
20 00 
24 00 



6 00 00 

40 00 

60 00 

135 

70 00 

60 00 

70 00 

185 

45 00 
tl 35 

1 35 

2 00 
1 35 

1,200 00 
1 50 
1 25 



900 00 
1.000 00 

7 00 

8 00 



16 00 
800 
600 
600 



3,000 00 
1,500 00 
1,600 00 
850 00 
800 00 
1,200 00 



• Per hour. 



t Per day. 



X BxclusiTO of tradesmen and laborers. 
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Ocoapations. 



OoMmtiwnt departmentt and ojlcw Continoed. 

Ciist4Niu officers ; at Halifax— Continaed : 

Chief clerk res. ships per annum 

Chief wharf clerk do.. 

Statistical clerk do - 

Appraisers, three, each do.. 

Oaoffer and proof officer do . . 

Landing waiters (five) do.. 

Lockers (thirteen employed) do.. 

Tide sarvejers do.. 

Other subordinates do.. 

Halifax post-office: 

Postmaster do 

Assistant postmaster do 

First-class clerk do 

Second-class clerk do 

Other clerks, carriers, messengers do 

Post.office inspector do 

Assistant post-office inspector do. 

Second-claiBs clerk do 

Third-class clerk do _ 

Otherolerks ...do.. 

R*Uway mail service : 

Chief clerk do 

Second-class clerks 



Tradet and labor, eity employ, 
OnstreeU: * . if ^ir 

Foremen per week.. 

Laborers per day.. 

Ob water works : 

Foremen, pipe layers, dlMs per week.. 

Laborers per day.. 

Sugar refining. 

Foremen of.departments per day.. 

Laborers in departments do 



Coopers. 



.do 



Firemen do - 

Ordinary labor do... 




$1,400 00 

1,200 00 

800 00 

1,2U0 00 

1,000 00 

900 00 

600 00 

000 00 

550 00 

2,400 00 

1,500 00 

1,200 00 

800 00 

600 00 

2,200 00 

1.200 00 

1,1U0 00 

800 00 

500 00 



GENERAL WAGE— EXPLANATIONS. 

In connection with the sabject of seamen's wages it should be men- 
tioned that a large number of men are engaged in the fishing business, 
and that they are not hired as other seamen, but usually sail on "shareV' 
receiving compensation in proportion to the quantity of fish they catch. 
"With reference to the wages of some other classes of laborers it may be 
stated that they are often pafd according to the amount of labor per- 
formed, as when sail makers are paid by the yard, blacksmiths by the 
piece, printers by the thousand ems, &c. 

Farm laborers are most frequently employed for the spring, summer, 
and fall season at a certain rate per month, though often by the day, 
during the busy season of haying, &c. They are generally boarded 
by their employers, receiving per month from $12 to $17, and from 
$1.25 to $1.75 per day, when employed only during the bus^^ season. 
As so large a portion of laborers are employed only ;i part of the time, 
according to the demand for labor, it is difficult in some cases to estimate 
the average rates paid them. There are not in Nova Scotia many large 
factories, mills, or shops employing regularly a great number of men, 
and consequently there is less system and regularity in the matter of 
wages than in the greater manufacturing districts. 
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Under the civil service system prevailing in the Dominion a fee or 
tax, not exceeding in amount 2 per cent, of the salary, is deducted for 
the superannuation fund. 

About one hundred teachers are employed in the public schools of 
Halifax, one-fourth of whom are males. The highest salary paid to 
male teachers is about $ 1,450 per year. The highest to females is $720. 
The average to males is about $665^ and to females about $260. 

COST OF LIVING. 

The prices of some of the necessaries of life are lower than in the 
Eastern States. This is true of such important articles as beef, mutton, 
fish, potatoes, and some vegetables. The estimated difference is 15 to 
20 per cent. Nova Scotia coal is largely used for fuel, except on farms 
supplied with wood and where the transportation would make it cost 
higher than wood. It is sold at retail in Halifax at from $5.50 to $6.50 
per chaldron of 3,000 pounds. Anthracite coal, which is brought from 
the United States and is subject to a duty of 50 cents per ton of 2,000 
pounds, is not largely used for fuel. Flour is from 50 cents to $1 higher 
per barrel than in New England. Gprnmeal is imported from the 
United States and is higher than there. Sugar, molasses, tea, and cof- 
fee are about the same here as there. House rents vary so much in 
different localities that it is difficult to state the average rates. Houses 
rent for good prices in Halifax, but the rates are lower in the smaller 
towns. Household furniture is higher here tban in New England mar- 
kets and the quality does not api)ear to be so good. 

Shoes and rubbers are from 15 to 20 per cent, higher than in New 
England, but the prices of most articles of clothing used by laboring 
men are about the same here as there. 

WAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

The rates of wages have increased during the past five or six years, 
probably from 15 to 20 per cent, on the average. The cost of provisions 
and the common necessaries of life has contiuued about the same and 
the condition of the laboring classes is believed to be slowly improv- 
ing in respect to the comforts of life. 

HABITS OP THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The laboring classes appear to be as steady and perhaps as trust- 
worthy and as economical as the same grades of laborers in the United 
States. Probably intemperance is the cause affecting their habits for 
evil more than any other, though its effects are not more apparent in 
Nova Scotia than in some of the States where the laws for the suppres- 
sion of liquor selling are much more stringent. 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY^. 

Generally the relations are amicable between laborers and their em- 
ployers, and this condition is of course favorable to the interests of all 
parties. 

ORGANIZED CONDITION OP LABOR. 

Labor organizations exist to some extent, but have not been prom- 
inent, nor have they affected business or the rates of wages very ma- 
terially. Of late, however, some of them in the city of Halifax have 
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been more demonstrative, and their members have anited in demand- 
ing better terms of their employers. One dollar and fifty cents per day 
ifi demanded by laborers on the wharves and others, who formerly re- 
ceived $1.25. In some cases the. demands have been complied with, 
though the differences between them and their employers have not yet 
been fiilly adjusted. I am not aware of the existence of any counter 
organizations of capital, nor of any laws bearing specially on such 
organizations. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes have not prevailed largely among the laborers of Nova Scotia, 
though one occurred last year in the coal mines of Cape Breton neces- 
sitating the interference of the military authorities. It was finally set- 
tled by some compromise, and did not have any very important effect 
on the interests of the laborers or their employers. 

FOOD PURCHASES. 

Laborers, as a rule, purchase the necessaries of life as they choose. 
They are generally paid weekly or monthly in the common currency of 
the country. 

CO-OPERATrVB SOCIETIES. 

None exist in this district, nor, so far as I am informed, in Nova 
Scotia. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING PEOPLE. 

So far as I am able to judge by observation and inquiry the condition 
of the laboring people in this province is not very materially different 
firom that of people of similar occupations in the United States ; for 
instance in the State of Maine, between which and Nova Scotia, in re- 
spect to climate, the eltent of seaboard, and the occupation of the peo- 
ple, there is less contrast than between this province and any other 
State in the Union. The manner in which the people of both live, their 
homes, their food, and their clothes, are very similar, though with some 
odds in favor of the people of that State. With economy, sobriety, and 
industry, laborers here, with ordinary good fortune, can and do better 
their condition year by year, and are able to save something against the 
time of nee<l. The condition of the schools in New England is in ad- 
vance of it here, though for nearly twenty years the common-school 
system has been in operation in Nova Scotia, greatly to the advantage, 
no doubt, of the families of the laboring classes. The province is grad* 
nally improving in respect to popular education. The moral and phys- 
ical condition of the people may in general be said to be fairly good. 

SAFETY OF EMPLOYES. 

Except with reference to the coal-mines it is not of great importance 
in this report, because there are so lew large factories or mills where 
accidents are liable to occur. In most cases, I am informed, fire-escapes 
are provided, as well as practical means of extinguishing fires. In the 
coal-mines great precautions against accidents of all kinds are provided 
by law, and under competent and careful officials and superintendents 
casualties have not been of frequent occurrence. In general, I do not 
understand that employers give special consideration to the moral and 
physical well-being of their workmen and their families, though in 
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some instances tbey do. In one case under my observation the' pro- 
prietors of a mauufactoring establishment furnish comfortable cottages 
for their employes at a fair rental, and also a chapel where a Sunday- 
school or other religious exei-cises are regularly held under the personal 
supervision of one of the proprietors^ The general relations prevailing 
between the two classes are agreeable, so far as I can learn. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

The political rights enjoyed by workingmen in Nova Scotia in re- 
spect to suffrage are defined by the following section of the Revised 
Statutes : 

Every male subject of Her Majesty, by birth or nataralizatioD, being of the age of 
twenty-one years, and not disqualified by law, who shall have been assessed for the 
year for which the register hereinafter provided is made up, in respect of real estate 
to the value of $150, or in respect of personal estate, or of real and personal estate 
together, to the value of (300, shall be qualified to vote at elections of members to 
serve in the house of assembly for the county in which he shall be so assessed. 

The influence of workingmen on legislation is less than it might be 
if they exercised their political rights with more freedom and took 
greater interest in politics and the affairs of government. The work- 
ing people have their full share of taxation according to the pro()erty 
they own. Until 1883 tenants of all houses in Halifax were held to pay 
the taxes against the premises, there being no lien on the property for 
the taxes. The law has been amended in this respect, the tax being 
now assessed to the owner with a lien on the property. 

EMiaBATION. 

The causes of emigration are a desire on the part of the emigrants 
to improve their condition, and the belief that it will be improved by 
emigration to the United States, where better wages than here are paid 
and more constant employmept given. Emigrants are in great part 
mechanics and laborers, house maids, cooks, and young women who 
seek employment in the New England factories. They find steadier 
employment and better wages there than here, and many, though not 
all, remain permanently in the United States. According to the pub- 
lished report from the Bureau of Statistics (the correctness of which 
as to emigration from Nova Scotia I have never seen disputed), the 
number of emigrants to the United States from Nova Scotia in 1883 
was 6,435; for the year 1882, it was 12,693; for 1881, 12,425; and for 
1880, 17,870. It has been a serious fact for the province that so many 
of its people have removed to the United States and to the Northwest. 
Any one acquainted with the resources of the province cannot doubt 
that they are sufficient to support and employ a much larger population 
than it now contains. 

FEMALE LABOB. 

It is impracticable to attempt to ascertain the number of women and 
children employed in the diderent industrial pursuits in this consular 
district, as the number is comparatively small, outside of teachers in 
the public schools. A limited number is employed in the mills and as 
clerks, boarding-house keepers, and laundresses, and a still smaller pro- 
portion as musicians, government officials, artists, chemists, hotel- 
keepers, inventors, bankers, brokers, lecturers, and public speakers. 
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The rate of wages of employes is various, ranging from perhaps $3 
X)er week, as a mlDimuin for clerks, to $750 per year as a maximam for 
teachers. The estimated average, without board, is $200 per year. 

Their moral and physical condition, generally speaking, is fairly good; 
corresponding very well with the condition of the same classes of labor- 
ers in New England. In education, teachers excepted, they are not up 
to the average of employes of corresponding classes there, but their 
children generally have the benefit of public schools, and the tendency 
is toward an improved condition. 
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and Hon. N. W. White, Shelburne. 

WAKEFIELD G. FBYE, 

Consul Oeneral. 

United States Consulate-General, 

Halifax, May 23, 1884 



PRIKCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

BSPOBT BY CONSUL WORDSIT, OF OHARLOTTSTOWV. 

I have the honor to transmit herewith my report concerning the con- 
dition of labor in the province of Prince Edward Lsland. 

The report has been prepared with a good deal of care, through the 
assistance of Mr. Hyndman, vice and deputy consul. 

COST OP LIVING. 

The cost of living in the province is rather below than above the 
average. Meat can be purchased at from 10 to 14 cents per pound, 
and by the quarter at a price still less. Fish of various ki uds is abundant 
and cheap. Clothing is as cheap or cheaper than at home, and rents 
are quite as low. Vegetables are abundant But little fruit is grown 
in the province, the soil not seeming adapted to it. Fuel, both wood 
and coal, is very reasonable, the coal being procured from the neigh- 
boring province of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton island. Soft coal, 
the only coal produced, varies in price from $2.50 to $3.75 per ton. 
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CONDITION OF THE LABORING CLASSES. 

The conditioA of the hiboring class is probably rendered better by 
the enforcement of what is called the " Scott act.'' This act prevails 
throughout the province, and by its adoption prohibits the grantingjof 
licenses and sale of malt or spirituous liquors. 

There are no trades unions nor organizations for the protection of 
labor. 

The population of the province numbers about 110,000. There is not 
sufficient consumption of manufactured articles to warrant any ex- 
tended manufactories, and the greater part are imported from the other 
provinces, the United States, or Great Britain. 

There are in the island two Government hospitals into which seamen 
are admitted. By a late act of the Dominion Parliament the dues here- 
tofore paid by American vessels are not now received, and in conse- 
quence I am advised that seamen of our service are refused admittance. 

I trust that the requirements called for by the circular have been 
in part met, and that the information may be in some degree serviceable. 

WABREN A. WORDBN, 

Consul. 

United States Consulate, 

Charlottetown, July 22, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid per week o/eixty hours in CharloUeioum, 



Oooapations. 



Lowest. 



HighMt. 



Average. 



Brioklaven 

Hoa-oarriers . 
Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plambers 

Assistants . . . 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 



BUILDniO TBADK8. 



OTHSS TBADB8. 



Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders. 

Briok-makers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Drivers 

Draymen and teamsters. 

Cab and carriage 

Oardeners 

Horseshoeni 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, &o 

Millwriglits 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers, public schools .... 



$12 00 
6 00 
12 00 
6 00 
9 00 
6 00 
16 00 
900 
6 00 

8 00 

9 00 
6 00 
800 



4 00 
000 

6 00 
4 00 
« 00 
9 00 
4 00 
000 

4 00 
600 
500 
500 

5 00 
400 
000 
000 
600 

7 60 
600 
400 
000 



$12 00 
6 00 

12 00 
6 00 

12 00 
6 00 

16 00 

12 00 
6 00 

10 00 
600 
00 
000 



6 00 
10 00 
6 00 
10 00 
00 
6 00 
6 00 
10 00 

6 00 
8 00 
5 00 
600 
5 00 
600 
00 
600 
700 
00 

15 00 

7 00 
20 00 



$12 00 
600 

12 00 
6 00 

10 60 
6 00 

15 00 

10 50 
6 00 
000 

6 00 

7 60 
860 



500 
060 

6 00 
700 

7 60 
600 
500 
800 
5 00 
700 
5 00 
600 
600 
600 
000 
600 
600 
826 

10 M 

560 

UOO 
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OoenpAtioiia. 



LowMt Hlicliest ArerAfC 



Saddleand bAni«M maker* I f7 60 

SaUmakera ^ 9 00 

StevcMlorea I 12 00 

Taanera ! 6 00 

Tailora , 10 00 

Teloffraph oparaton I 6 00 

Tinamitbs ' 7 00 

Boot and shoe makera 00 



17 50 


13 00 


12 00 


ff 00 


14 00 


10 00 


900 1 


12 00 



17 60 
10 SO 
12 00 
660 
12 00 

7 60 

8 00 
900 



II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wagee paid per week of ^ty hours in faeioriee or milU in Prince Edward Island, 



Oecupati o ai. 



WOOLBH MILLS.* 



Foremeii . . 
WeaTors . , 
Spimiera .. 
liDlahert 
Garden... 
Laborera.. 



Loweat. Hlffheat. I ATeraga. 



$12 00 
8 00 

7 60 
700 

8 00 



n-ABCH FACTosnes. t 



Managers .... 
Other handa.. 



$18 00 

6 00 

7 60 
12 00 
10 00 



I 



$16 00 
4 00 
7 SO 
960 
50 
00 



20 00 
GO 



* There are two woolen mills in the island : each employ abont forty bands. 

t There are ten starch factories in Prince Edward Island, which produce sbont 260 tons of staroh an- 
nnaUy, mannfactared solely from potatoes. They work only between 25tb Sf-pt^^mber and 1st Decern- 
ber, and employ abont twenty bands each. The starch is exported to UnitcKi Klnicdom principally. 
Soine small shipments go to Upper Canada and the United Statea. 

I^BSTKR, MEAT, AXD MACKBRKL FACTORIK8. 

In 18>*3 there were eij^hty-eijcht factories on the inland, employing al>out 2,600 men 
and 1,600 women. The men get on an average $1 per aay, and women 50 cents per 
day when employed. These factories turned out about 56,000 cases of 4-doKen 1-ponnd 
cans of lobsters, valne about $"280,000. 

After the lobster season is over in many of the factories the canning of mackerel is 
carried on. In 1^83 there were 4,313 cases of 48 1-pound tins of mackerel preserved, 
value, 117,622. 

After the mackerel season is over some few factories pack meats, mutton and beef 
principally. In 1883 there were 7,236 cases of 48 1-ponnd tins put up, valnc, $32,765. 

III. Foundries, maohinbshops, and iron works. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in foundries, machine-shops, and iron works in Prince 

Edward Island, 



Oooupatlons. 



Maebhiiala 

Holders and braas founders 
Soatha 



Average 

I wages. , 



OoenpaUons. 



$d 00 , Boiler-makers .. 
9 00 , Pattern-makers. 
8 00 ' Laborers 



Average 
wages. 



$9 00 
8 00 
00 



There are two fbundries and maohine-abopa in Prinoa Edward laland, and anploy on an avefaga 
ftNiy-flva handa. 

92 A—2 LAB 8» 
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VI. Railway euplot^s. 

Wages paid io railway employ^ (those engaged about etaUonSf ae well a$ those engaged on 
the engines and oarSf linemen^ railroad laborers, ^o.) in Prince Edward Island, 



Oocvpationt. 



Lowest. 



Highest 



Ayerage. 



Statloii-niMters per month.. 

Clerkt do — 

Condactors do — 

Baggage-masters per day.. 

Brakemen do — 

Bngineers do.... 

Firemen do — 

liaohinists do.... 

Carpenters do 

Seononmen do.... 

Laborers do 



$80 00 
80 00 



$80 00 
70 00 



1 85 

1 25 

2 15 
1 15 
1 50 
140 
1 00 
1 00 



1 85 
1 25 
240 
1 85 
220 
1 70 
1 50 
125 



$55 0» 

50 0(> 

66 00 

1 85 

1 2& 

2 80 
1 25 
1 85 
1 65 
1 25 
1 12| 



There are 200 miles of railway in Prinoe Edward Island, owned and operated by the GoTemment of 

vn. Ship-yaeds and ship-building. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in ship-yards in Prinoe Edward Island, 



Oconpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Arerage. 


Foremen 


$12 00 
500 
000 


$15 00 
700 
12 00 


$18 50 


Caraenters. 


000 


Calkers 


10 50 







YIII. Seambn's wages. 

Wages paid per month io seamen (officers and men), distinguishing bettveen ocean, coast, and 
river navigationf.and between sail and steam, in Prince Edward Island, 



Oconpations. 



Coasting snd river navigation 

Masters 

Hates 

Seamen 

Ocean-going vessels (sailing) : 

Hasters 

Hates 

Seamen 

Cooks 



Lowest. Highest Average. 



$80 00 
20 00 
15 00 

40 00 
20 00 
10 00 
25 00 



$40 00 
30 00 
20 00 

80 00 

85 00 
25 00 

86 00 



$35 00 
25 00 
17 50 

00 00 
27 50 
20 50 
80 00 



IX. STOEE and SHOP WAGES. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in stores, wholesale or retail, to males and females, in 

Prinoe Edward Island, 



Occupations. 



Lowest 



Highest 



Average. 



Salesmen 

Clerks 

Book -keepers. 
Shop-boys 



$2 00 
2 00 
800 
1 00 



fl2 00 

12 00 

20 00 

2 00 



$7 00 
7 OO 

14 00 
1 50 



X. HOUSEHOLD WAGES IN TOWNS AND CITIES. 

Wages paid per month with board to household servants (towns and cities) in Prinoe Edward 

Island. 



Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Hen servants 


$7 00 
4 00 


$20 00 
800 


$18 50 
0^ 


Women servants. ...... 
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Wagti paid per iMnik to aorieultural lahorer$ and hou»ekcld (coitntrjf) $ervani$ in Prine$ 
Edward Uland, with board and lodging. 



OoeopAtknii. 



LowMt 



FunlAboren $10 00 



Hlfbest. 



$20 00 



▲vengs. 



$15 00 



XII. Corporation ehploi^s. 

Wag fi paid per week of eixtg hour$ to the corporation emplogM in ike dig of Ckarlotto- 

town. Prince Edward Uland, 



Oeoapations. 



I LowMt ; Highest. 



CitT manlud, ehtof of poUo«.. 

Pouoomen 

Laborers.. 



City clerk 

Stipendiary magietrate. 
Stipendiary clerk 



$7 00 



$8 00 



ATerage. 



iM.OOOOO !. 
•600 00 . 



$10 00 
7 60 
000 
10 00 



•Per 

Mayor and ten ooanoilon : The former it paid $825 per annnm ; the ooundlmen are withoat ream* 
neratlon. 

XIII. GOYERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND OFFICES. 

Wagee paid per montk of one hundred and fifty homn to employ A in government deparimente 
and offioe$ — excfueive of tradeemen and laborert — in Prince Edward I$lami. 



Occnpationa. 



Lowest. I Highest. ATerage. 



lof departments, under local goTomment $12S 0$ 

Auiiitants I M) 00 

Clerks and writers. $35 00 $95 00 60 00 



XIV. Trades and labor— Government employ. 

Wagee paid by the week of sixty hour$ to the trades and laboren in government employ im 

Prince Edward Island, 



Oeoapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


ATerage. 


Carpenters 


$12 00 


tiR on 


$15 00 
16 00 


MMmt ^ 


12 00 18 00 
00 15 00 
00 fi 00 


Pftlpt^rs . 




12 00 


Laborers 


7 60 











XV. Printers and printing offices. 

statement showing the wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers (compositors, pressmeny 
proofreaders, ^c), in Prince Edward Island, 



Ocenpations. 



Printers 

Compositors , 
Pressmen — 
Foremen ..... 



Lowest 


Highest 


$0 00 
5 00 
00 

12 00 


-„ _ 

$12 00 
800 
10 00 
15 00 



Areraga. 



$0 00 
050 
8 00 

18 60 



Proofreading is osnally done by the editor or proprietor. There are two daily papers and six weekly 
papers published in Prince Edward Island. ^-^ ^ 

^Google 
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MEXICO. 

REPORT BY OONSXJL-QENERAL 8TR0THER, 
MALE LABOR. 

The rates of wages paid to laborers of every class, mechanical, min- 
ing, factory, public works and railways, domestic, agricultural, and civil 
and military employes of the Government, are given in the tables an- 
nexed to this report. 

COST OF LIVING. 

The cost of living to the laboring classes is variable, and it would be 
difficult to estimate it with accuracy. On account of the mildness of 
the climate the necessary requirements of living here in food, clothing, 
fuel, and shelter, are very much less than among people inhabiting the 
temperate and more northern latitudes, and among the laboring classes 
the average scale of living is lower than among any class we know of 
in the United States, not excepting the free negroes in the Southern 
States, and decidedly inferior in comfort and neatness to that class when 
in a state of slavery. The dwellings of the laboring classes in the cities 
are generally wanting in all the requirements of health and comfort — 
mostly rooms on the ground floor, without proper light or ventilation, 
often with but a single opening (that for entrance), dirt floors, and no 
drainage. These rooms rent from $1 to $5 per month, singly or in suits 
of two or three together. Of late years, however, proprietors have been 
building much better tenements, with wooden floors raised several feet 
above the ground, neat, light, and airy, opening on courts ornamented 
with trees and shrubbery, supplied with water, paved and drained. 
"Viviendas,'' with two or three rooms and a kitchen in these houses 
may be rented for from $5 to $10 per mopth. In the suburbs and in 
the country the dwellings of the cold regions are of adobe and in the 
temperate and warm countries mere huts of cane or stakes wattled with 
twigs, and sometimes plastered with mud and roofed with plantain 
leaves, corn-stalks, or brush. These dwellings are, I believe, generally 
the property of the occupants. In the cities, as in the country, the com- 
mon laborers use neither beds, chairs, nor tables, the only furniture 
seen in their dwellings being a variety of earthen vessels to hold their 
food and drink and for cooking, a '^metate" or flat stone, with a roller 
to grind their corn, and some rolls of rush matting, which constitutes 
their l>eds and bedding. Their principal food is of Indian corn ground 
by hand on the stone before mentioned and baked in a thin cake called 
*' tortilla." This is the universal bread of the Indian race and the 
laboring classes in Mexico, and is eaten with boiled beans (ft^oles), an- 
other national dish, with meat boiled or fried and a savory sauce made 
of lard, red peppers, onions, cheese, and other strong flavoring ingredi- 
ents to suit the taste. The national beverage is pulque, the fermented 
juice of the maguey plant, a liquor resembling in appearance and flavor 
a mixture of hard cider and shari) buttermilk,with an appreciable scent 
of putrid flesh from the fresh hides in which it is fermented. This 
beverage, Uiken in moderation, is reputed to be very healthy and no 
Mexican laborer or operative considers his meal complete without his 
portion of pulque. The average cost of living (food and drink) for a 
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laboring man in the city ia about 25 cents per day; in the country from 
12^ to 18 cents. The usual clothing of the male laborer all over the 
Republic consists of a shirt and pantaloons of ^'manta," a domestic un- 
bleached cotton cloth, a zerape or blanket of some woolen material, 
vegetable fiber, or rush matting. Hats of straw or palm-leaf, and if 
shod at all it is with sandals of raw hide. The women are sbod and 
hatted as the men, but affect gayer colors in their petticoats and rebosas. 
The average annual cost of a man's dress is probably not over $5; that 
of a woman double that sum, perhaps, with an undetermined, margin 
for gew-gaws and cheap jewelry. The Indians, who constitute the labor- 
ing class of the country both in cities and country, adhere tenaciously 
to the dress, food, and manner of living inherited from their ancestors; 
even the women employed as domestic servants in the cities carefully 
avoiding any imitation of the dress or modes of life pertaining to the 
npper classes. Among the artisan class and workers in factories, to a 
greater or less extent of European stock, the ordinary European dress 
and habits of these classes prevail. 

PAST AND PRESENT WAGES. 

I have no precise data whereon to base an intelligent answer to the 
foregoing interrogatory. From 1880 to 1883, while the Mexican Govern- 
ment and various foreign companies were very actively engaged in 
building railroads and other private and national improvements, there 
was a general demand for laborers, and consexjuently wages were in- 
creased temporarily in certain localities where the improvements were 
going on. But since these works have been completed or stopped for 
lack of funds, and the general prostration of business throughout the 
country, wages have probably settled down to their level in 1878 and 
1879, and in the localities where there has been a temporary inflation 
the general condition of labor is rather worse than formerly. 

HABITS OP THE WORKING CLASSES. 

I have heanl the agricultural laborers of this country very favorably 
spoken of as industrious, faithful, and easily managed. Their peculiar 
attachment to the place of their nativity binds them as closely to their 
employers and the soil they cultivate as did their former peonage. En- 
franchised by law they are still to a great extent the slaves of habit and 
local attachments, and our road builders in this country have found that 
they could only rely upon the labor in the immediate neighborhood of 
their line of construction, and that neither money nor persuasion would 
induce any number of these people to follow their work any distance 
from their native fields and villages. They also preserve the same feudal 
fidelity to the great agricultural, mineral, and manufacturing establish- 
ments, where they and their families have been employed, often for suc- 
cessive generations, and a threat of '* discharge^ will bring the most re- 
bellious and refractory subject to his knees. I have also been very fa- 
vorably impressed with the orderly behavior, decent manners, and intel- 
ligence of the employes in the cotton factories, sugar houses, mines, and 
other establishments in this district. As a rule, none of the working 
classes have any idea of present economy or of providing for the future. 
The lives of most of them seem to be occupied in obtaining food and 
amusement for the passing hour, without either ho|>e or desire for a 
better future. As the strongest proof of this improvidence in the 
city mechanic or laborers is the common demand for mouey in advance 
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from the mechanic, under the pretext of getting materials to enable him 
to fill joar onler ; from the laborer, to get something to eat before he 
begins work. The prevalent vices in Mexico are gambling, drunkenness, 
and fighting, the Indian population being especially hasty with their 
knives. In the capital the laborer is subject to many demoralizing in- 
fluences. In summing up the characteristics of the Mexican lalK)rer 
it may be said that, with less capacity and intelligence, he is more patient, 
docile, and contented than his fellow laborer of the north, and conse- 
quently less efficient, but more easily managed. 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY^. 

The laboring classes in Mexico are chiefly Indians of a different race 
from their employers — a race once conquered, then enslaved, then liber- 
ated by law, but so bound by habit and necessity, that, except in the 
cities, there is very little appreciable change in their condition, and while 
the laborer remains ignorant, poor, and dependent, he is naturally very 
respectful and submissive, but there i8 very little sympathy or cordiality 
in the relations between him and his former master and present em- 
ployer in the agricultural districts, and still less in cities and manufactur- 
ing establishments, where the operatives are better educated and where 
the x>ower of habit has not modified the prejudices of race and the jeal- 
ousies of caste. Nevertheless, the relations between Mexican families 
and their domestic servants in town and cpuntry are much more cordial 
and intimate than is usual among people of the English race, and the 
numerous instance** of considerate sympathy and romantic fidelity be- 
tween employer and.employ6 of this class, are creditable to the manners 
and hearts of both. 

ORGANIZED CONDITION OF LABOR. 

As far as I am informed the only organizations of labor in this coun- 
try, are mutual aid societies, each member contributing a certain pro- 
portion of his earnings to the general fund, for which he is t»ntitle<l to 
assistance when disabled by sickness, expenses of burial in case of 
death, and aid to his surviving family to a greater or less extent, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Beyond this limited and temporary pecuniary 
assistance, we do not believe these organizations have done anything to 
advance the general character and condition of the laborer. The laborer 
in this country is too poor and dependent, and his capacity for organiza- 
tion too feeble to provoke counter organization of capital, consequently 
nothing of the kind exists here that we are aware of, nor any laws touch- 
ing the subject. 

THE PREVALENCY OF STRIKES. 

Strikes are not infrequent in Mexico, and owing to the uneducated 
condition of the laborers they are apt to degenerate into riots and are 
l)romptly suppressed by the authorities. Where conducted on l>etter 
principles the imverty and lack of provision of the laborers is so general 
that the movement speedily starves out and very rarely terminates ad- 
vantageously for the strikers, lleceutly strikes have taken place in 
some otthe neighboring cities which have continmnl longer than usual. 
They have l)een conducted in an onterl3* manner and several attempts 
were made to settle the differences by arbitration, some of which failed. 
We are not informed as to particulars or whether the difllculties are yet 
settled. It may be easily understood, however, that the laborer, who. 
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without resoarceB, without ideas of economy^ and living habitnally from 
hand to month, enters into a contest with capital, can scarcely escape 
defeat and disaster. 

FREEDOM OF FOOD PUBOHASES. 

The laborers of all classes are entirely free to purchase the necessaries 
of life where they please, although it is common for the employers in 
large establishments to open furnishing stores for their employes as a 
matter of mutual convenience. They have also the legal right in all 
cases to draw their pay in the current silver coin of the country, al- 
though in some instances paper checks, receivable for goods and sup- 
plies, are accepted by the employes, likewise for the sake of conven- 
ience. 

SAFETY OF EMPLOYlfeS. 

Owing to the style of building in Mexico, the factories, mills, &c-, be- 
ing bnilt universally of atone and cement, stone stairways, brick floors 
and roofs, the climate not requiring stoves or any artificial heating ap- 
paratus, and the buildings generally being not over two stories in height, 
very rarely over thre^ stories, the danger to life and property from lires 
is very small. Nevertheless, in some of the principal establishments, 
where the floors are of wood and an accumulation of combustible and 
inflammable material make some precautions against Are necessary 
(notably at the *' Fabrica of the Hercules," at Queretaro), I have observed 
the following: steam Are pumps, with hose connected with every room 
in the building ; rows of buckets filled with water in the entries, store- 
.rooms, and galleries, with hand-pumps ready to distribute it; spongy 
blankets hanging along the walls, kept always wet for a sudden emer- 
gency. Arrangements of a similar character, more or less efficient, are 
found in other factories, while some have adopted Babcock's extin- 
guisher and other patented chemical apparatus for fighting fire. Oc- 
casional losses of material and machinery occur in the factories, but we 
very rarely hear of any loss of life by fire. 

Many of the principal mines in the country are worked by Englishmen 
and Americans, and all the railroads that we know of are worked by 
€xx)erts from the United States or Great Britain, and as far as we have 
been able to observe the same rules and precautions prevail here as in 
the countries named. We know of no provisions for assisting the sick 
or wounded miners or railroad men except the mutual aid societies or 
voluntary subscriptions by their fellow workmen. The characterof the 
relations between employer and employ^ is treated in the reply to ques- 
tion No. 5, and it may be said further that generally the employer gives 
but little consideration either to the physical or moral well-being of his 
workmen, many of the owners of extensive agricultural estates and 
manufacturing establishments being habitual absentees and knowing 
nothing of their employes except through their overseers and superin- 
tendents. There are doubtless many exceptions to this rule, of several 
of which we have i)er8onal knowledge. These are large landed propri- 
etors and manufacturers who live on their places and who, moved by 
sentiments of humanity as well as more enlightened views of interCvSt, 
have given considerable attention to the education and improvement 
of their employ^ and families. The working population of Miraflores, 
an English cotton factory near this city, may be cited as an example of 
the gratifying success which has attended the efforts of the proprietors 
to improve the moral and physical condition of their Mexican employ 6a 
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POLITICAL RIGHTS OP WORKINGMEN. 

By the Mexican constitution all adult male citizens of tbe republic 
are invested with full and equal political rights, including the right to 
vote at elections, to hold ofdce, &c., but the great majority of the peo- 
ple, including the working classes, take no part whatever in the elec- 
tions, local or general, nor are they supposed to exercise any influence 
on legislation in a legitimate way, although they occasionally manifest 
their opinions by tumultuous assemblage and mob violence, thus influ- 
encing legislation in a greater or less degi ee. There is no director per- 
sonal tax imposed on laborers or workingmen of any class. There are, 
however, taxes on production aud consumption which affect the work- 
ing classes equally with all other citizen?. There are also taxes on in- 
comes and license taxes on trades which atiect the artisan directly and 
the journeymen indirectly. 

EMIGRATION. 

Aa heretofore stated, the native Mexican laborer is remarkable for the 
strength of his local attachments, and he never emigrates voluntarily. 

PEMALE LABOR. 

The proportion of women and children employed in factories, cigar- 
making, &c., is estimated at about 50 per cent. 

In the city there are shop girls and saleswomen in a few of the fancy 
and dry goods stores. Pastry and candy shops, for the most part, are 
carried on by foreigners, French and Germans. The proporlion of female* 
employed in commercial houses is, however, very insignificant. In' 
general transportation I am not aware that females appear at all, but 
in the transportation which is done by the Indians on foot the women 
do their full part according to their strength. 

The ruling opinion in Mexican society would prohibit absolutely any 
respectable female from engaging iu any professional or personal occu- 
pation, including Government officials and clerks, teachers, artists, 
chemists, hotel and boardinghoilse keepers, journalists, laundresses^ 
musicians, inventors, bankers, brokers, lecturers, and public speakers* 
No female name appears on the official lists of the Government in any 
capacity whatever, and any occupation or profession that would draw a 
woman from the seclusion of her domestic circle would entail upon her 
loss of caste and the general reprobation of her sex. An educated lady 
may devote herself to teaching the poor from motives of religous zeal, or 
exhibit her musical talents in public at a charity concert, but profes- 
sionally never. Pressed by poverty a Mexican lady will work in lace, 
embroidery, or other artistic labor and sell her productions privately, 
or even give private lessons in music, &c., but all the female profes- 
sional teachers, artists, boarding-house keepers, &c., are foreigners, or 
nearl}' all, for of late years foreign travel, foreign education, and con- 
tact with foreigners at home, combined with the liberalizing tendency 
of the reform laws, have somewhat modified the strictness of Mexicau 
society in this regard. 

The laundry business is altogether in the hands of the Indian women, 
who wash the clothes on the traditional flat rough-grained stone used 
in the days of the Montezumas. There was an American steam laundry 
here a year ago which failed for lack of encouragement, and the China- 
man has not yet made his appearance. 
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The Indian women and children work in the fieldA with the men, like 
the European peasantry, sharing all the labors of the farm. 

Mining is exclusively carried on by male labor. I never saw females 
engaged about the mines or the smelting and separating works in any 
other way than in preparing and carrying food to the workmen. 

Among the upper classes, as before stated, the dominant social opin- 
ion withdraws women, not only from all professions and occupations, 
but from many of the amusements and social ceremonies where the male 
sex predominate. Among the Indians and lower classes the women 
take their part promiscuously in all the labors, occupations, interests^ 
and amusements incident to their condition in life. They are neither 
oppressed nor secluded, but live on terms of natural equality and com- 
panionship with their husbands, sharing their labors and the proftts by 
rules of natural justice. 

FEMALE WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 

In the same employments the average wages of women are about one- 
third less than of men : 

Cents. 

SeamstresseK are paid per day . . 37 

Weavers at hand looms do.... 50 

Washerwomen do 37 

Ironers do 50 

Cigar-makers may earn from 50 cents to $1 per day, according to their 
industry and skill in manipulation, as they work by the job, receiving 
for cigarettes a tlaco (1^ cents per package) of twenty, or 7J cents per 
hundred. 

The usual hours of labor are from 6 in the morning until 6 at night, 
with intervals of an hour each for breakfast and dinner. 

MORAL AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. 

The moral and physical condition of female employes is apparently 
good. They are quiet and decent in their behavior and generally look 
healthy. There are public free schools supported by the Government 
for the benefit of females as well as males of the working closes. They 
receive here the elements of literary and technical education, and if 
they develop any especial talents may be admitted to the higher schools 
and colleges. There are also mutual aid societies as among the men, as 
well as some private charities, whose object is to assist and improve the 
social condition of females of the working clashes. Public attention in 
Mexico is much more'occupied with this subject than formerly, but the 
movement is too recent to have produced as yet any decided or appre- 
ciable results. 

PAST AND PRESENT WAGES. 

Generally there has been no change whatever. In this city the prices 
of the necessaries of life have gone up during the past two or three 
years, but are now resuming their former status. As the employment 
of women in the. labor of the country is of ancient date, I have not, m 
the last five years, observed that it has any especial influence on wages 
or on the general condition of labor. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The state of education among the working classes generally is very 
low, although since) the establishment of free schools it is improving, 
especially in the towns and cities, as also among the employes of some 
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of the larger factories. In a coantry like Mexico, where the lower 
Classens of the population are sunk in ignorance and poverty, where their 
ordinary mode of living is on the lowest scale, with its attendant vices 
and miseries, where low wages and lack of regular employment woold 
seem to forbid the hope of improvement, all regular and reasonably re- 
munerative labor must be regarded as beneficent in its effects, both on 
the individual and the family, educating, civilizing, and improving, both 
morally and physically ; and in the cities as in the country I have ob- 
served that the employes and dependents of the manufacturing, mining, 
and agricultural establishments, where there was regular and organiz^ 
labor, were decidedly superior in appearance, intelligence, and civilized 
appliances to the ordinary population. 

DAVID H. STROTHER, 

Oonsvl-OenerdL 
United States Consulate, 

MexicOj February 15, 1885. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid in the city of Mexico. 



Occnpations. 




Highest Average. 



BUILDDTO TRADES. 



Bricklayers 

Hod-carriers . 
Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 



Boot crs 

Tenders 
Plumbers per day.. 

Assistants do 

Carpenters do 

Gas-fitters do.... 

OTHJEB TKADBS. 

Bakers: 

Chief bakers do.... 

Attendants do ; 

Blacksmiths do i 

Strikers do 

Book-binders do 

Brick-makers (peons) do 1 

Brewers (peons)! do 1 

Butchers : ' 

Those who kill the cattle do 

Those who deliverer sell do 

Brass-founders : 

Head workmen do 

Assistants and pilers do 

Cabinet-makers do 

Confectioners do 

Cigarmakers (by the 100) do 

Coopers do, 



(*) 



$1 00 

50 

75 

1 00 



3 00 
1 00 
1 50 

75 
50 
50 

3 00 
1 25 



(*) 



::i 



open 
itlers 



Cntlers do ...I 

Distillers (peons) do 

Drivers : 

Draymen and teamsters do | 

Cab and carriage do i 

Street railways : 

Drivers do 

Conductors do I 

* In Mexico all these occupations are under one heading ; the mason builds the walls, roofs, floors, 
stairways, of the same material, with his assistant to cnrry material, stones, bricks, and mortar; this 
carrier Is a peon or half -grown boy generally. The mason works by the day. earning from 75 oents t« 
$1 per day. Tlie assistant earns trom 87^ to 50 cents per day. The boy from 18| to 25 cents. 
Drivsr who dslivsrs the bear in the city. $60 per month. 



1 00 
75 

1 00 
75 

1 00 
50 

60 
25 

75 

1 00 



(•) 



$1 50 


$1 00 


624 


50 


1 00 


75 


1 50 


1 0« 


5 00 


3 00 


1 25 


1 00 


2 00 


I 50 


75 


62i 


1 25 


75 


75 


50 


75 


50 


3 50 




1 50 




2 00 




75 




3 00 


1 25 


1 00 


75 


1 25 




1 00 


75 


3 00 


1 00 


62i 


5S 


50 


50 
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OocapAtions. 



Lowest. 



Highest. 



Arerage. 



Othxb tbadbb— Contioaed. 
Djen: 

Skilled workmen do... 

Assistants (peoDs) do... 

XngnkTers do... 

Farriers do... 

Oardeoers: 

Head do... 

Peons do... 

Batters (work by piece) do... 

Horsesboers, farriers, and nail-makers do... 

Jewelers: 

Chief workmen do... 

Gold and silTor smiths do... 

Laborers, porters, Sec do... 

Lithographers do... 

Millwrights do... 

Potters do... 

Printers do... 

Teachers, public schools per month . 

Saddle and harness makers perdaj. 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners and farriers per day. 

Tailors do... 

Telegraph operators per month. 

Tinsmicbs per day. 

Weavers: 

Outside ofmills(rebosa and serape weavers) do... 

In factories do... 

Lace do... 

Gilders do... 

Gold-leaf beaters (work by the piece) do... 

Shoemakers do... 

Pointers, house and sign do... 



$1 60 

50 

250 

1 50 

1 00 
50 
75 
75 



$2 00 

75 

3 00 

2 00 

1 50 



75 

4U 
1 00 
(•) 

75 

1 00 

80 00 

50 
(t) 
(t) 
1 50 

75 



I 



1 50 
1 00 

3 00 
I 00 
50 
3 00 
(*) 
1 00 
1 50 
40 00 

1 00 
(t) 
C) 

2 00 
1 00 




$1 50 

5« 

2 50 

1 5« 



1 00 
76 



76 



1 00 
(•) 
75 
1 00 



(t) 

C) 

160 

76 

60 

76 

76 



75 
87i 



100 

871 



* No separate business ; work done by machinists, 
t This business not carried on here. 
; None in Mexico City or districts. 

II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wagee paid per week of sixty hours in factories or mills in and near the city of Mexico 

{Mexicans), 



Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 




$18 00 
12 00 
12 00 
9 00 
3 00 


$35 00 

25 00 

25 00 

18 00 

6 00 


$25 00 




18 00 




18 00 




12 00 




4 60 







Hill bosses 

Paper mill — 
Woolen mill... 
Cotton mill.... 
Laborers, mill . 



III. Foundries, machine-shops, and iron works. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in foundries j machine-sliopSy andiron works in the city of 
Mexico (Mexican mechanics). 



Occupations. 


Lowest. 

$9 00 
6 00 
12 00 
12 00 
000 
600 
4 50 


Highest. 

$18 00 
15 00 
24 00 
24 00 
18 00 
18 00 
9 00 


Average. 


BrsMi foundrv . . ..... ............ .. ..................... 


$15 00 


Trnn fOUDdrV .. ...... ..r--T--T-T-r .....r...,Tr^-.. T - 


12 00 


If a^h1nifft4 r 


18 00 


Srass titmers 


18 00 


Iron turners. ......................................................... 


15 0$ 


Blacksmiths 


12 00 


Laborers 


6 0$ 
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IV. Glass workers. 

Wages paid per week to gltus-workera in the cities of PueblOy Apizaco^ and Apam {Mexicans), 



Occnpations. 



Pano-gla88 workmen . . . 
Preiwed-ware workipcn 

Common blowera , 

Labnr(<r8 : 

Men 

Boys 



Lowest. 


Highest. 


ATO»f^ 


$17 50 
6 00 
6 00 


$37 50 
24 00 
18 00 


$25 00 
18 00 
12 OO 


4 50 

I 50 


9 00 
4 50 


600 
300 



V. Minks and mining. 

Wages paid pei' week of sir tit hotirn in and in connectiov with mines in the States of Mexico, 
BidalfjOj Guanahuaio, and Zacaiecae. 



Occnpations. 



Director 

Miner bosses — 

Undergronnd miners 

Ontside miners 

Underground laborers 

Ontside laborers 

Pumpmen 

Engine-drivers 

Firemen 

Mse-hiniKts 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Teamsters 

Assayers 

Clerks and like employes 



Lowest. 


Highest. 


Arerago. 


$25 00 


$100 00 


$50 00 


16 00 


25 00 


18 00 


6 00 


12 00 


9 OO 


4 50 


9 00 


6 00 


3 25 


3 75 


3 00 


1 K7i 


3 00 


2 25 


12 00 


18 00 


15 OO 


15 no 


2.> 00 


20 00 


6 00 


15 (10 


9 00 


18 00 


35 00 


25 OO 


6 00 


18 00 


12 00 


6 00 


18 00 


12 00 


3 00 


6 00 


4 60 


18 00 


85 00 


25 00 


12 00 


25 00 


18 00 



VI. Railway employi^s. 

Wages paid per week to railway emplmj^s (those engaged about atationSy as well as those en- 
gaged on th^ engines and cars^ linemen , railroad laborers, ifc.) on Central and National 
Railroad. 



Occnpations. 



Station roasters. 
Engine-drivers . . . 
Firemen . 



I Lowest. Highest. Average. 



$25 00 ' $46 00 



Conductors 

Brakesmen 

Baggage-masters 

Linemen 

Laborers (Mexican). 



$35 00 


35 00 


12 50 


86 00 


10 00 


15 00 


12 00 


3 00 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid week of sixty hours in stares^ wholesale or retailf to males andfemalesj in 

Mexico, 



Occapationa. 



I Highest. Lowest Average. 



Book-keepers 

Head clerks (dry goods) . 
Under clerks (dry goods) 
Head clerks (groceries) . . 
Under clerks (groceries) . 
Head clerks (hardwares) . 
Under clerks (hardwares) 

Tailors 

Shoemakers 

Hatmakers 

Dressmakers (females) . . . 

Milliners (females) 

Sewing'women 

Female clerks 

op*women 



$20 00 


$40 00 


18 00 


26 00 


12 00 


18 00 


12 00 


18 00 


600 


12 00 


18 00 


25 00 


12 00 


18 00 


600 


12 00 


600 


18 00 


600 


12 00 


460. 


000 


600 


12 00 


800 


600 


600 


12 00 


800 


600 



$26 00 
20 00 
15 00 

15 00 
00 

20 00 

16 00 
000 

12 00 
000 
6 00 
000 
460 
000 
460 
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X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wage9 paid per nwUh to household servants (towns and cities) in Mexico City, 



Ooonptttioiis. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


ATorage. 


Cooks: 

Frffnch or Italian 


$45 00 
10 00 

350 
3 50 

10 00 
500 
3 50 

10 00 
500 


$100 00 
25 00 

10 00 
12 00 

20 00 
15 00 
12 00 
30 00 
15 00 


$50 00 
15 00 


Mexican 


Serrants: 

Kitchen dntiea 


5 00 


ChmntM^r dnti^ 


$ 00 


Waiters: 

Hotel 


15 00 


RMtanrant ........... . 


12 00 




$ 00 


Coachmen... 


15 00 


Footmen 


10 00 







XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid per month to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in Mexico, 
Occupations. 



Administrators of sngar estates and other agricultural . 

Field bosses j. 

Assistants 

Field bands: 

Plowmen* 

Beapers* 



Lowest 


Highest 

$500 00 
100 00 
30 00 

20 00 
12 00 


$100 00 
25 00 
12 00 

750 
450 



$160 oa 

45 00 
15 00 



10 00 
8 00 



• With rations. 



XII. Corporation employIss. 

Images paid per week of sixty hours to the corporation employes in the city of Mexico, 



Occnpationa. 



Secretary of the municipality 

First officer 

fSeoond officer 

Treairarer ($2,000 per year) 

Clerks 

Doorkeepers, pages, Ac 

Chief of the police department 

Captains of the nolice department 

Lieatenants of the police department. 
Policemen 



Lowest Highest Average. 



$62 50 

25 00 

15 00 

88 40 

16 00 I 

6 00 $18 00 



$62 50 
35 00 
15 00 
38 00 
15 00 
9 00 
60 00 
87 50 
20 00 
15 00 



XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per year to employ^ in Government departments and officers^ exclusive of trades^ 
men and laborers^ in the city of Mexico, 



Occupations. 



Average 
wages. 



President of the Republic 

If inlstem or members of the cabinet 

First f>fficerK of each of the departments, such as of finances, war, Justice, interior, and 

public worlLS 

Second officeis 

Treasurer-geneml of the nation 

Assistant ireasurer 

Chief offioers of the different sections of these departments 

Clerks of the same 

Porters, pages, Ac 

Chief of the custom-houses of different porta, fkom $250 to $500 per month, averaging about. 

TTnder clerks 

Coast guards .«. 



$36,000 
8,000 

4,000 

2,500 

4,000 

2,600 

1.800 

800 

860 

8.600 

800 

1,200 
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XIY. Tbades and labob— Ooyebnment employ* 



Wage$ paid hy the week of sixty houre to ike trades and laborers in Government empley at 

the citidalf city of Mexico, 



Ooonpations. 



Lowest. Highest Arenkg^ 



CftrpenteTs 

Blacksmiths 

Wheelwrights 

Saddlers 

Shoemakers 

Brass foanders 

Iron founders 

Mettle tamers 

Machinists and gnn-makers 

Laborers 

Engineers 

Bngine-drirers 



18 00 

8 00 

8 00 

450 

800 

00 

8 00 

12 00 

18 00 

450 

25 00 

15 00 



$18 00 
18 00 
18 00 
12 00 
12 00 
18 00 
15 00 

24 00 
85 00 

900 
60 00 

25 00 



$12 00 
12 00 
12 00 
00 
00 
15 00 
12 00 
18 00 
25 00 
800 
85 00 
18 0» 



XV. Pbintebs and pbintino offices. 

Statement shewing the wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers (compositors, pressmen^ 
proof-readers, j'c) in the city of Mexico. 





Lowest. 


Highest. 


ATorage. 


Compositors -. - 


$8 00 
800 
750 


$18 80 
12 00 
20 00 


$12 00 


Pressmen .....•............■......••••..•■..«>.....•................. 


00 


Proof 'readers 


15 00 







Salaries of the civil and military officers and employes of the Federal Oovemment of Mexico, 

1884. 



Ooonpations. 



EXECUTIYB DEPABTMENT. 
President of the Bepnblio 

OFFICB OF THB PBIYATB BBOKBTABT. 

Seeretary 

Clerk 

STAFF OF THB PBBSIDBlfT. 

Adjutant, lieutenant- oolonel of in- 
fantry 

A4Jatant, colonel of cavalry 

AcQntant, lieutenant - colonel of in- 
fantry 

Adjutant, lieutenant-colonel of cavalry . 

Serviee. 

Doorkeeper of the President's house.. 
Assistant doorkeeper of the President's 

house 

Messenger 

STATE DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary of State 

Assistant secretary 

DKPABTMXIIT OF POLITICS. 

Section ofAmtriea, 

Chief of section 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Pirst clerk 

Second derk 

Third clerk 



$30,000 00 



8,000 00 

doooo 



2.406 00 
2,714 40 

1,852 40 
1,807 20 



1.000 00 



800 00 
870 00 



8,000 00 
4,500 00 



3,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,600 00 

800 00 

800 00 

800 00 



Occupations. 



Section of Europe^ Asia, and Afriea, 

Chief of section 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

First clerk 

Second clerk 

DBFABTMBRT OF COMMBBCB. 

Chief of department 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Third assistant 

First clerk 

Second clerk 

Third clerk 

DBPABTMBMT OF THB 8BAL8. 

Chief of department 

General clerk (assistant) 

Penman (oal6grafo) 

First clerk 

Second clerk 

English translator 

Gkrman translator 

▲BCHIVBB UID LIBBABIB8. 

Keeper of the archives 

Fii St clerk 

Assistant clerk 

iSfmes. 

Doorkeeper 

First messenger 

Second messenger .. 

Third mtossenger 



Salary. 



$3,000 Oa 

2,000 00 

1.500 00 

800 00 

800 00 


8,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,500 00 

1,200 00 

800 00 

800 00 

800 00 


8,000 00 

1.500 00 

1,000 00 

800 00 

800 00 

1.500 00 

700 00 


1,500 00 
800 00 
500 00 


800 00 
300 00 
240 00 
220 00 
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8alarie$ tf the eivil and mUUary offlcen and employ^ of ItoiMH-Continiied. 



Oocnpations. 



Salary. 



OKMXBAL ARCHinS OF TBI KATIOV. 

Chief of department 

Aasfatant 

Clerk 

Paleographer 

Clerk, aaeistant of aboTe 

Doorkeeper 

Orderly 

TBBASUBY DEPABTMBKT. 

aCRXtARJ*B OFFICE. 

Secretazy of the Treaanry .-.. 

Prirate eecretary of above 

Clerk 

chuf clibk'b officb. 

First derk (chief ) 

Second clerk , 

Aasietant 

Clerk 

Stetion 1.— Oittotiw. 

Chief of section 

First aaaiatant 

Second assistant 

Third assistant , 

Fourth assistant 

Clerk 

Sapemomerary 

Keeper of the arohires (genenl clerk) 

Section 2.-^NaHcnalittd sttaiM, 

Chief of section 

First assistant , 

Second assistant 

Third assistant 

Foorth assistant 

Clerk 

Supemnmerary 

General clerk, keeper of the archives 

Steium 8 — Tax49, 

Chief of section 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Third assistant , 

Clerk 

General clerk, keeper of the archives. . 

St eti on 4^-Aeeounts qf ths Tre€u%try. 

Chi^f of section 

Paymaster 

Bobk-ke«per 

Assistant book-keeper 

Clerk in charfce of the archives 

Clerk 

S^eUpn 5.—PaymetU of thsfortign mtv- 

Chief of section 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Clerk... 

Sapemnmeraiy 

General clerk, keeper of the archives. 

Aefton t.'^TvlbUe credit 

Chief of section 

First assintant 

Se<x>nd assistant 

Clerk 

Book-hf^per 

General clerk, keeper of the arehives. . 



$2,000 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 

800 00 

60 00 



8,000 00 

2,400 00 

600 00 



4,600 00 

8,500 00 

1,800 00 

600 00 


8,600 00 
2,500 00 
2,000 00 
1,800 00 
1,500 00 
600 00 
300 00 
1,200 00 


8,000 00 
2,500 00 
2,000 00 
1,800 00 
1,500 00 
600 00 
300 OU 
1,200 00 


3,000 00 
2,500 00 
2,000 00 
1,800 00 
600 00 
1,200 00 


3,000 00 
2.400 00 
1,500 00 
1,200 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 


3,000 00 
2,500 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 
300 00 
1,200 00 


8,000 00 
2,500 00 
2,000 00 
600 00 
1.500 00 
1,200 00 



Bedion 7,^Land tax and ttatistiet </ 
the dtpartmewL 

Chief of section 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Third assistant 

Foorth assistant • 

Clerk 

SteHon 8.— AreAivM. 

Keeper of the archives 

Assistant 

Clerk 

DXPABTMBRT OF COMPILATIOll OF L^WB 
AND OF THB UBUAMI. 

Chief of department 

Secretary 

Clerk of the librarian 

Assistant of above 

Clerk 

OFFICE OF THE DBFABIICEMT ATTOBineT. 

Attorney 

Clerk 

DBFABTMEHT OF TEOHMICAL COITBULTA- 
TIOH. 

Consnlting attorney 

Civil engineer 

Clerk..; 

Service, 

Doorkeeper 

Messenger » 

Janitor 

Orderly 

OBNEBAL TBBABUET. 

Treasnrer 

General clerk 

Clerk 

Auditor'e ofice. 

Auditor 

First book-keeper 

Second book-keeper 

Clerk 

Treaeuiry. 

Treasurer 

Assistant treasurer 

Collector and execntor 

Clerk 

Seeticn l.—OoOectiofi qf taxee. 

Chief of section 

First asiilstant 

Second assistant 

Third assistant 

Fourth assistant 

Book-keeper 

Assistant book-keeper 

Clerk 

Beeti&n 2.— Pay department 

Chief of section 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Third assistant 

Fourth assistant 

Bookkeeper 

Assistant book-keeper ^ 

Clerk 



$8,000 oa 

2,600 0<^ 

2,000 oa 

1,800 00 

1,600 00 

600 OO 



2,400 00 
1,200 00 



8,000 00 
2,100 00 
1,800 00 
1,800 00 
600 00 



8,000 00 
600 00 



8,000 00 

8,000 00 

600 00 



720 OO 
300 00 
240 00 
60 00 



6.000 00 
800 00 
600 OO 



6,000 00 

4,000 00 

2.500 00 

600 00 



4,000 00 

2,500 00 

900 00 

600 00 



8,000 00 
2,500 00 
1,500 00 
1,200 00 
1,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 



8,000 00 
2,500 00 
1,500 00 
1,200 00 
1,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 
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OcoapfttioDB. 



Section for revitUm of the department 
aeeountt. 

Chief of aection 

First aasiBUot 

Second asaistant 

Third aMistant 

Fourth a«aiataDt '. 

Clerk 

Section qf pt^lie credit 

Chief of section 

First assistant 

Second usKistant 

Third assistant 

Fourth assistant 

Book-keeper 

Assistant book-keeper 

Clerk 

Section /or liquidation of the public debt 

Chief of section 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Clerk 

General messenger 

Arehivee. 

Keeper of the archives 

Assistan 

Clerk 

Service. 

Doorkeeper 

IfessenKcr : 

Orderly 

LiquidcUion eectUm. 

Chief of section 

Bevising auditor 

Assistant 

Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Assistant book-keeper 

Doorkeeper 

Messenger 

BSVEMUI STAMP DBPABTMSirr. 

General ofiee. 

Chief of department 

First corresponding clerk 

Second correejionding clerk 

Clerk .. 

Keeper of the archivea 

Inspector 

Auditor'e ojfU^ 

Anditor 

Bookkeeper 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Treasurer 

Clerk 

Section of revieion. 

Chief of department 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Third assistant 

Fourth asaistant 

Clerk 



Salary. 



$3,000 00 
2,500 00 
1,600 00 
1,200 00 
1,000 00 
600 00 



8,000 00 
2,500 00 
1,500 00 
1,200 00 
1,000 00 
2.000 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 



3,000 00 

2,500 00 

1,500 00 

600 00 

300 00 



2,000 00 
800 00 
600 00 



600 00 
300 00 
00 00 



8,000 00 

2,400 00 

1,000 00 

600 00 

1,500 00 

900 00 

480 00 

300 00 



i.000 00 
1,500 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 
1,000 00 
2,000 00 



3,000 00 
2.000 00 
1,200 00 
1.000 00 



Oocnpationa. 



Store-house for etamps. 

Guard of store-house 

Assistant guard of store-house — 

Clerk 

First messenger 

Second messenger 

Service. 

Collector and counter of money.... 

Messenger 

Watchman ..^ 

Doorkeeper. 

Orderly 

rOBTAGB STAMP DEPABTMXKT. 

Director* » office. 

Director 

Sub-director 

Corresponding clerk 

Book-keeper 

Assistant book-keeper 

Clerk 



Storehouse for etamps. 



Guard of store-house 

1 1 Assistant guard of store-house 

1 1 Cutter, folder, and perforator stamps. 
L Messenger 



Enpraving office. 



First class engineer 

Second class engineer . 
Thinl class engineer . 
Fourth class engineer . 



Machinery department 



Mechanical engineer 

Black and locksmith 

Carpenter 

Fireman for steam eng^e . 



l^rinting department 

Chief nn^ssman 

Secono pressman 

Third pressman 

Lithographer 

Assistant lithographer , 



Stamp-gwnMning depaetmenU. 

Chief stamp-gummer 

Assistant starap-gummer 



Doorkeeper. 
Messenger... 
Watchman . 



Service. 



1,200 00 
600 00 


8,800 00 
2.000 00 
1,800 00 
1,600 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 



5ATI0NAL LOTTBRY. 

Director. 

I Secretary of the directive Junta, also 

comptroller 

Clerk of t he directive JuntA , . 

Firstauditor 

Second aiHitor, also book 'keeper 

Chief clerk of revision and accounts . . . 

Clerk of revision and remittances 

Corresponding clerk 

Treasurer 

Chief clerk of treasurer , 

Clerk who examicesthe tickets 

Small boy who draws the numbers — 

Doorkeeper 

Messenger 



Salary. 



$1,800 00 
800 00 
000 00 
400 00 
240 00 



800 00 
300 00 
360 00 
240 00 
60 00 



4,000 00 
3.000 00 

800 00 
1.800 00 
1,000 00 

600 00 



1,500 00 
800 00 
240 00 
200 00 



1.800 00 

1,200 00 

1,000 00 

800 00 



1,200 00 
600 00 
420 00 
340 00 



1,000 00 
700 00 
500 00 
500 00 
860 00 



385 00 
300 00 



360 00 
300 no 
300 00 



3.500 00 

3.000 00 

600 00 

2,000 00 

1,800 00 

1.400 00 

1.000 00 

600 00 

2.000 00 

1,200 00 

720 00 

120 00 

SOD 00 

240 00 
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Oceapations. 



OHIBF DIRBCTOBT OF TRB CUSTOMS OF 
TUK FKDKIUL DISTHICT. 



Director 

Fin>t assUitiuit, chief of the section of 

oorrrspondence 

Seoond assistaut 

aerk 



A%tditor*§ oJlM. 



Aaditor 

Bookkeeper 

Clerk of bookkeeper 

Clerk,. 

Chief of rerisions in charge of statis- 
tics 

Chief of the conapariiif; section 

Clerk of the comparing section 

Saprmnmerary 

Chief clerk in charge of revinion and 
cop} ing of miscelianeons doooments 

Keeper of the archives 

Chief of the aectton for selling foreign 
and national goods 



Tnmtwry. 



Treasurer 

Money -coon ter, responsible for missing 

or coonteifeit money 

Clerk 



IfUp4Ct%0H dtJHMTtmtnt* 



Xxaminer 

Asaistaat examiner. 
Apothecary , 



8tor§-hou»$9 and warden tUpt. 



Chief store-hoQse gnard 

Clerk for store-house gnard 

Senrant for store-house goard 

8ton»-houi«e gnard at St. Jerome 

Serrant for store-house guard at St. 

Jerome 

Warden of entrances 

Warden of exits 

Clerk for warden of exits 

Head porter 



Buena Vista tsetion, i 

Treasurer, responsible for missing or | 
Dterfeit . 



Warden of entrances and exits. 
Clerk 



Salary. 



$4,000 00 

1.500 00 

1,000 00 

600 00 



3,500 00 

1,500 00 

1.000 00 

000 00 

2,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 

800 00 

1,200 00 
800 00 

1.200 00 



8.000 00 

1.800 00 
600 00 



8,000 00 
2,000 00 
2,500 00 



1, iKH) 00 I 
600 00 , 
180 00 I 

1,000 00 

180 00 

1.200 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 

700 00 



1.000 00 

1,000 00 

600 00 



OenenU urvies. 



I 



Head doorkeeper of the custom house.' 
Assistant doorkeeper of the custom ' 

house I 

Janitor i 

Corp$ <^ euMtoms guards. i 



Conmaoder 

AcUatsnt-comroander 

Corporal, mounted and armed. 
Private, roonnted and armed... 
Private, cm foot and armed 



City gmUs. 



Collector of customs. 

Clerk 

As-istant clerk 

Oateman 
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500 00 



300 00 
300 00 



2.500 00 

2,000 00 

1,200 00 

000 (0 

600 00 

180 00 



2.000 00 

1,200 00 

600 OU 

180 00 



Occupations. 



Salary. 



DIUBCTOBT OF THB TAXXS OF TBB FBD-; 
BBAL IflSTRICT. 

I 

Dirtetory. 



Director 

Corresponding clerk.. 
Clerk of the archives . 
Assistant clerk 



Auditor's ojgUe. 



Auditor 

First revising clerk. .. 
Second reviaing clerk . 

Book-keeper 

Assistant clerk 



Section of census and tsUUmsnts. 



Chief of section.., 
First assistant.... 
Second assistant.. 
Third assistant... 
Inspector , 



CMlectoTM^ oJUss in the capital. 



Collector of taxes 
Clerk 



Treasury, 

Treasurer responsible for missing or 

connterfeit money 

Doorkeeper, also money-counter. . . . 
Supernumerary 



Sertice. 



MeMenger.. 
Orderly..... 



DEPARTMENT OF WAR AND MA 
RINE. 

SECRKTABY'S OFFICf. 



Secretary of war and marine 

Chief clerk 

Fiiat aasistant, colonel of cavalry 

Seoonil assistant, colonel of 6avalry — 

Third assistant, colonel of infantry 

Fourth amistant keeper of the archives, 

linutenant-colonel of cavalry 

Fifth a«Mi8t4(nt librarian, lieutenant-col- 
onel of infantry 

Fintt captHin of cavalry 

Fintt captain of infantry | 

Sect >nd t-aptaiu of cavalry 

S«H*ond captain of infantry 

Licutt'iiMnt of cavalry 

Lit* utf mint of infantry 

EnMiKn of cavalry | 

Sublifutfuant of infantry j 

AsMssor of the army \ 

First csptain of cavalry, clerk of tbei 
army 



Service. 



I 



$4,000 00 

1,200 00 

1,000 00 

600 00 



8,000 00 
1,300 00 
1,100 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 



2,200 00 
1,500 00 
1.200 00 
1,000 00 
300 00 



2,000 00 
600 00 



1,400 00 
500 00 
300 00 



300 00 
60 00 



8,000 00 
4,500 00 
2,714 40 
2,714 40 
2.460 00 

1,807 20* 

1,652 40 
1,140 00 
960 00 
060 00 
840 00 
780 00 
720 00 
720 00 
660 00 
8,000 00 

1. 140 00 



Doorkeeper. 

Janitor 

Ordeily 



STAFF OF THE ABUT. 



Active general of dir inion . . 
Active geuerul of bri^de ... 
K4 s< rve general uf division. 
Reserve general of brigade . 



600 00 
800 00 
60 00 



6,000 00 
4.500 00 
4,000 00 
8,000 00 
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Occapationt. 



Salary. 



8.000 00 
4,500 00 


4,000 00 


2,714 40 
1,140 00 


900 00 


720 00 


000 00 
270 00 


8,000 00 
4,600 00 


4,600 00 



MIUTABT ABME88OB0. 

Military aaset»or -.,. $2,714 00 

•UrUXMB COUBT OF MILITART JVBTICK. 

Preaident of the first hall, general of di- 
Tiai(»n 

Second magistrate, genersl of brigade 

Third magistrate, by coarteay general 
ofbrigaae 

Secretary, by ct^arteay colonel of cav- 
air}-, who also serves as secretary dar- 
ing the meeting of both balls (trlbu- 
nu pleno) 

First clerk, a first acijutant 

Second clerk, a second captain of cav- 
alry 

Tirst sssistant clerk, lieutenant of in- 
fantry i 

Second assistant clerk, snblieotenantof, 
infantry I 

Orderly, second sergeant of cavalry. . . J 

President of the second hall, general of. 
division I 

Second magistrate, general of brigade, i 

Thirtl magistrate, by coarteay general^ 
of brigade ; 

Secretary, by coarteay, lieatenant-colo-, 
i«el of cavalry 

First clerk, a first a^Jatant 

Second clerk, a second captain of cav- 
alry 

First assistant clerk, lieutenant of in- 
fantry ' 

Second assistant clerk, soblieatenant of 
infantiy ; 

Orderly, i*econd sergeant of cavalry. .... 

Sapemumeraiy magistrate, general of 
brigade 1 

Sapemnmerary magistrate, by coarteay 
general of brigade , 

ProfesslonHl defender, by courtesy col- 
onel of infantry I 

Attorney, by courtesy colonel of in- 
fantry 

Clerk of proceedings, bv courtesy lieu- 
tenant^colonel of crfvafry | 

KIUTART COt'BTS OF MAXDATE. ' 

Colonel of cavalry . . . , j 

Colonel of infantry 

Secretary, sublieutenant of infantry. . . ' 

, Secretary, first eergeant of cavalry* 

* Orderly, second sergeant of cavalry . . . ' 

BI>BCIAL BTAFP CORPS. 



1,807 20 
1, 140 00 

900 00 

720 00 

oeo 00 

270 00 
4,600 00 
4,600 00 
2,406 00 
2,400 00 
1,807 20 



2,714 40 

2,406 00 

600 00 

860 00 

270 00 



Occupations. 



Salary. 



Commander of the corps . . . 

Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel 

MiOof 

First osptain 

Second captain 

Mi^or uf cavalry attached . 
Lieutenant 



MiiUary eoOege. 

Director, general or colonel of the staff, 
of artillery or engineers | 

Subdirector, colimel or lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the atafl of artillery or engi- 
neers, mi^or 

Clerk of the directory 

Adintant, lieut4*nant of the ataff of ar- 
tillery or engineers 

Snnipon ^..... 

CSiik lif !lii' Milstiri'rlor,¥.,.. 

Pt-.fF-.T.+.r "1 -.Hi vH'i iif^f li'ml ft*fTnB<»n)y. 

ProJt ttn4i[ at ititj jirt *inl hbtut^' of war 
(liin^ctnt) ^^^. ^ 

Pmfi'PiNCir of slaiTdiity fntibcllivctciri... 

Proff'HinjT of STchitt'em™. ,.*...,* 

pHifp Mp^mr of Hiinhtiral niiuibiBery ..... 

Pi v^U^M^yf i.4 applied SLai-'bLaer^ ' , . .... 

P[i»li'(t.*nr of piivfrif ■ .. + „ + ,--..♦*,►,... 

P[nl- *,jnir of chfTnlMry ---,.. 

Pi ^A"*n*iV of tDAtl}«uiaCi» , . , , .... 

P[<<]i, F^NMi «f RtriTOiiipiry, rtjiulB^ canala, 
JiEjil fi^i^rt iKjpri>T«imentJi 

Pt "T( ^rii'tr tif ^ihrral tojingraphy 

Pi iiAnts(4ir f>( miiitJirv 1t!if>f*gisiibv, tbfio- 
] iM\i!,\ nfid prMcticiil, alHu of eUmcut* 
<.fy nil ft*riptiv.' erfiEnKry ,., 

Pi 1 1 r ( Pi 1- * r cH *' Ir nvrn i arv na % m**] b i sto ry . 

Phj1 h.^*rii of pf minuet}! fart|flf»tJ(iii I ttd 
-' !■ TiTldiif ifiinrn^fv ............. 

P..f, ..M^ ■ T'.'^^r'-^'^.:^*^.' -t'. 40- 

ticalgunnery 

ProfeaM>r of military Jurisprudence. 

laws of war, and elementarv logic 
Professor of fli^t course of pilotry ajid 

cosmography 

Professor of second cours4*of pilotry and 

I naval construction 

I Professor of nautical nomenclature, 

I terma, and maneuvers, general theo- 

riea of winds, currents, and move- 

I mentsof ships 

, Professor of machinery applied to navi- 

II gatinn 

1 1 Professor of naval artillery, torpedoea, 

; and naval law 

Professor of Spanish 

I Professor of geography and elemcnta of 

1 history 

Professor of Mexican hiiitorv . . .... 

Profeasor of topographical, (ineal, and 

geographical drawing 

Assistant proft* ssor of topographical, 

lineal, and geographical drawing 
Professor of mechanical and arrhitect- 

ural drawing 

Professor of French 



I*) 



(•) 



840 
1,200 

600 
1,200 



DBfARTllR.XT OP RXOIxiKBS. 

General or colonel of the staff { 

First captain, chief of first section i 

Second captain, chief of the staff I 

Sublieutenant, clerk ' 



Stag. 

Colonel of the staff 

Lieutenant-colonel of the staff. . 

If lOor of the sufl" 

First cspuin of I he sUff 

Second captain of the staff 

Lieutenant of the stsff 

Guard 



4.500 00 
2.K26 00 
1,8U7 20 
1,500 00 
1, 140 00 

060 00 
1,660 00 

700 00 



(•) 
1, 140 00 
960 00 
720 00 



Profpnsor of English , . . . 

Professor of gyoi nasties and swimming 

Piofensorof t'fucing 

Professor of fencing (assistant) 

Preparer of apparatus for class of phys- 
ics 

Preparer of apparatus for claas of chcm- 

islry 

Corporal of bugleis , 

First captain of radets 

Second captain of cadeta 

Lieutenant of cadets , 

First sergeant of cadets , 

Second sergeant of cadeta. 

Corporal of cadeta 

Private of cadeta 

i Musician 

2,826 00 ; 
1,H(»7 20 I 
1,560 00 ' 
1, 140 00 I Superintendent (third in command) 

900 OU I Nurse for the hospital 

7M 00 I Hiding maater, also veterinary 

600 00 i! Cook 

* Pay of hit rank. 



S^rvie: 



1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,200 
1,200 

1,200 
1,200 



1,200 00 
1.20U00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 

1.200 00 
1,000 00 

1,200 00 
1.200 00 

640 00 



840 00 


840 00 


840 00 


600 00 


1,200 00 


1.200 00 


157 60 


1. 140 00 


900 00 


7W 00 


276 00 


264 00 


252 00 


240 00 


180 00 



192 00 
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OecapaUons. 



SaUry. 



OooopatiODS. 



^«rv<M— Continued. 

ArUflMT 

Scollion 

Janitor 

Kmmt of the Ibreet 

Onrdlner ^ 

BattdUcn nf »0pp§r9. 

Colonel of Uie»tftir. 

Lleotenant-^M>lonel of the staff 

Maior of theeUff 

A<gQtiidt. first oaptftio of the staff 

8al)a4jQtiint. lleQienant of the etaff. . . . 

Ftrat captain of the «Uff 

Second captain of thea^ff. 

Lientenantof the staff 

First aergeant 

Second Mrgeant 

Corporal 

Private and mosicians 

Teamater 

conn OF AtTILLlBT. 

General or colonel of the atafl^ chief of 

department, pay of hia rank 

Lienteoant-colonel of the static chief of 

first section 

Chief of the section of material and ez- 

pensea 

First captain of the staff, tranalator.also 

in charge of the archiyes 

Powdergnard clerk 

Gnt^ral ammunition departmenL 

Colonel of the staff, chief of the depart- 
ment 

First captain of the staff 

Lientenant of the staff, acUntant 

Storehonae-keeper (considered as third 
in command) 

Paymaster (considered aa third in com* 
maod) v.. 

Powder guard 

Third-class artificer 

Doorkeeper 

Trustworthy laborer(Peon deconflansa) 

Work-9hop». 

Colonel or Hentoiant'^olonel of the stafl^ 
dinsclor 

First captain of the staff 

Lleaivnant of the stait adjntant 

Storehouse keeper (considered as third 
in command) . .■ 

Paymaster (considered as third in com- 
mand) 

Powder-gnard 

Doorkeeper 

Tmstworthy laborer (Peon de con- 
flansa) .- 

Company qf vorkmtn. 

Second captain of the staff 

Lieotpnantof the staff. 

First-class machinist 

Second-claaa roachtuiat 

Head workman 

Sergeant of workmen 

Corporal of workmen 

First-claas workman 

Second-class workman 

Third-rlasa workman 

ApprantSce 



1 
$158 40' 


120 00 , 


144 00 1 


860 00 


140 00 


3,826 00 


1.807 20 


1.560 00 


1,140 00 


840 00 


1.140 00 


060 00 


780 00 


860 00 


813 20 


157 60 


135 00 


180 00 



iSdkool </ arfObry. 



Colonel director 

lieatenant-colonel or mi^or, sobdirect* 

or 

First or seoond captain or lientenant^ 

secretary 

First sergeant, eirrk 

Second sersesnt. head doorkeeper 

Assistant doorkeeper 



BoftolioN ^/ artiUtnf. 



•) 

1,807 20 

2,826 00 

1.140 00 
720 00 



2,826 00 

1,140 00 

780 00 

1,140 00 

060 00 
720 00 
225 00 
860 00 
860 00 



Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel 

MiUor 

Adjutant, first captain. . 
SnbadJQtant. lieutenant 

Flrat captain 

Second captain 

Lieutenant 

Firat aergeant 

Second aergeant 

(;orporal 

Private and musician. . . 

Veterinary 

Bidiog-maater 

Saddler 

Corporal of teamsters.... 

Firat class teamster 

Artificer 



8q%UBdr9ni^ trmin gnoHs. 



Msjor 

First captain, chief of detachmeat. 

Lieutenant, adjutant 

Second captain 

Lieutenant 

First sergeant 

Second sergeant. 

Bugler 

' Corporal of teamsters 

First-class teamsters 

Ridins-msster 

I Veterinary 

Saddler 

> Artifloer 



h 



MIUTAmr POUCB. 



(*) 

1, 140 00 
780 00 

1,140 00 

060 00 
72C 00 
860 00 

860 00 



060 00 

780 00 

1. 140 00 

1,080 00 

800 00 

630 00 

540 00 

450 00 

860 00 

225 00 

185 00 

•Pay of 



Colonel or lieutenant-colonel of cav- 
r airy 

Mnjor, chief of dntachment 

SnbsdJutant, ensign 

Firstoaptaln 

; Second captain 

K Lieutenant 

1; Snsign 

I First sergeant 

Second sergeant 

Corporal 

jl PriTste and musician 

I Veterinary 

' Saddler 

I, Artifloer ■ 



Salary. 



«2,836 00 

(•) 

8O0 00 
813 98 
180 00 



2,626 00 

1,807 98 

1,560 00 

1,140 00 

780 00 

1,140 00 

960 00 

780 00 

860 08 

813 20 

1^ 50 

135 00 

860 00 



270 00 
326 00 
180 00 



1,660 00 
1,140 00 
840 00 
060 00 
780 00 
860 00 
313 20 
136 00 
270 00 
325 00 
860 00 
860 00 
360 00 
180 00 



1,560 00 


780 00 


1,200 00 


1,020 00 


840 08 


780 00 


540 00 


480 00 


420 00 


360 00 


840 00 


860 00 


180 00 



. DBrABTMEKT OF IKFAHTBT. 

'I 

' C^neral or colonel, chief of the depart- 

; mentof infantry and cavalry 

' Colonel of infantry, aubinspector 

, LieuUnant-oolonel of infantry 

' Msjor of intantr^' 

11 First capuin of infantry 

'i Second captain of infantry 

!| Lieutenant of infantry 

his rank. 



(*) 

2,466 00 

1.662 40 

1,468 80 

060 00 

840 00 

720 00 
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Occupations. 



BattaKon o/ir^fantry. 



Colons I 

Lieoteoant^ colonel 

MiOor 

Firiit captnin, a^Jntant 

Subiieaienant. suba4jntant . 

First captain 

Second captain 

Lienti'nnnt 

Sublieotenant 

First sergeant 

Second sergeant 

Corporal 

Private and musician 

Teamste^ 



DKrABTMXirr of cavalbt. 



Colonel, snbinspector. 
Lientenant-colouel — 

Major .1 

First captain 

Second captain 

Lieutenant 



Eegiment of cavalry. 



Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel 

Mi^ior 

First captain, adjutant 

Second subadjutant, ensign. 

First captain 

Second «aptain 

Lieutenant 

Ensign 

First sergeant 

Second sergeant 

Corporal 

Private and musician 

Sa4ldler 

Veterinary 

ArUticer 

Teamster 



DBPABTMKMT OF MARIKB. 



Chief of department . 

Assistant 

Clerk 



HAVT. 



Chief of squadron 

Captain or commander .... 

Second lie ut4*nant 

First lioatswain 

Second l>uat»wain 

Gunner 

Carpenter 

Cook 

Steward 

Surgeun 

First corporal of sailors . . . 
Secouil eorporal of sailors. . 

First-class sailor 

Second-class sailor 

First-rlaHK gun-corporal . . . 
SeC4)nd-claHS gun-corporal . 

Bugler or drummer 

Sngiue<5r. inspector 

First-class engineer 

Second-clnss eouineer 

Third class engineer 

Apprentice engineer 

First-* lass fireman 

Second'Class fireman 



Salary. 



$2,466 00 

1, 652 40 

1,468 80 

1, 140 00 

660 00 

960 00 

840 00 

720 00 

660 00 

360 00 

234 00 

135 00 

112 50 

180 00 



2, 714 40 
1,807 20 
1.560 00 
1, 140 00 
060 00 
780 00 



2,714 40 

1,807 20 

1,560 90 

1, 140 00 

720 00 

1,140 00 

060 00 

780 00 

720 00 

360 00 

270 00 

157 50 

135 00 

360 00 

360 00 

180 00 

180 00 



3.000 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 



8.000 00 

2,100 00 

1,440 00 

540 00 

360 00 

540 00 

420 00 

240 00 

300 00 

300 00 

300 00 

24U 00 

180 00 

120 00 

300 00 

240 00 

IhO 00 

2,100 00 

1,800 00 

1.440 00 

l,2i)0 (10 

3U0 00 

480 00 

240 00 



Occupations. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTE- 

moB. 



SXCBBTABT'S OFFICB. 



Secretarv of the Interior. 
Chief clerk 



Firgt seetion. 

Chief of first section, inspector of the 

other five 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Clerk 

Snpernu merary 



Second fcetion. 



Chief of section... 
First anatstant... 
Second assistant. 

Clerk 

Supernumerary . . 



Third teetion. 

Chief of section, inspector of rural po- 
lice 

First assistant 

Secend assistant 

Clerk 



Fourth teetion, 

( ;hief of section, inspector of public im- 
provements 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Treasurer 

Inspector (vlsltador) 

Clerk (aaditor of the Treasury) 

Clerk 



Fifth teetion. 



Chief of section.. 

Assistant 

Clerk 

Supemnmerary . 



Seetion of the arehivee. 

Chief of section, general clerk . 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Clerk 

Supe* nu merary 



Service. 



Doorkeeper. 
Janitor 



SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 



Director 

Administrator 

Professor of primary instruction 

Pnifessor of secondsry instruction . . 
Lady In charge of the interior of the 

house 

Lady professor for girls 

Keeiperof children 

Professor on| brass instrnments, leader 

of the oirbestra 

Piofessor of gymnastics 

Professor (lad>) of piano for girls 

Professor of stringed instruments 

Professor of the clarionet 



* Pay of his rank. 



Salary. 



$4.500 00 
4«600 00 



8,000 00 

1, 200 00 

800 00 

600 00 

180 00 



8.000 00 

1,200 00 

800 00 

600 00 

180 00 



8.000 00 

1.800 00 

1,000 00 

600 00 



.%eoo 00 

1,800 00 

800 00 

2.000 00 

1,800 00 

800 00 

600 00 



8.000 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 

180 00 



1.500 00 

1,200 00 

800 00 

600 00 

180 00 



600 00 
240 OO 



1,200 00 
860 00 
900 00 
480 00 


480 00 
680 00 
300 00 


480 00 
240 00 
240 00 
240 00 
240 00 
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Oooupatioiis. 



School vob thb bldto— Continued. 



Profesaor of the flate 

Preft^nor of the haotboy and fagot ... 

Profemor of printing 

ProfrMor of the bast fcnitar 

Professor of the piano, also instmctor 

in sinjElne for children 

Professor of cane- weaving 

Professor of Isce making 

Professor of book-binding 

Professor of chain-making 

Lady instructor in cigarette making.. . 

Doorkeeper 

Chamberlain 

Janitor 

Cook I 

Scullion | 

Chambermaid \ 

Gardener ! 

IVictor i 

Washerwoman 



•CnOOL OF ABTB AND FH0FK86I0K8 FOB 
WOMRX. ! 



Director 

Snbdirectress 

First monitor 

Second monitor 

Third monitor , 

Fourth monitor , 

Lady in charge of expenditures. . 

Clerk 

PapU in charge of the wardrobe.. 
Book-ke«per and payma8t«r , 



BOABD OF HEALTH. 



Tot«r (vocal) 

Secretary 

Clerk of sutistics 

Clerk 

First jreneral messenger 

Second general messenger 

Preserver of vsonna 

Collector (agente) of vacnna 

Keeper of vscuna 

Vaccinator for the federal district. 
Inspector of drinks and eatables... 
Auxiliary of above 



BUBAL rOUCB. 

Oorpt qf cavalry. 



Commandant 

Chief of detachment . 

Paynuister 

First corporal 

Second corporal 

Private 



MimiCTFAL POLICB. 

Mounted poUeg. 

Commandant 

Chief of battaUon 

PBymaster 

Company commandant 

Second a^utant 

Clerks 

Detachment commander 

Private 

Farrier 



$240 00 
240 00 
240 00 
120 00 

240 00 
240 00 
240 00 
240 00 
120 00 
84 00 
108 00 
108 00 
108 00 
108 00 
72 00 
06 00 
120 00 
192 00 
384 00 



1,200 00 
1,000 00 
300 00 
360 00 
360 00 
360 00 
300 00 
180 00 
96 00 
360 00 



1,400 00 
800 00 
800 00 
500 00 
240 00 
180 00 

1.000 00 
460 00 
460 00 
600 00 

2,400 00 
600 00 



2,520 00 
1,800 00 ! I 
1,440 00 |l 
1,260 00 I 
720 00 
405 CO 



2,000 00 

1,600 00 

1.600 00 

1,000 00 

800 00 

800 00 

365 00 

273 75 

540 00 

365 00 

365 00 



F^t pcHee. 

Chief of battalion attached to central 

station 

Paymaster attached to central station . 

Company oommjuidant 

Clerk 

Private 

Auxiliary. 

POSTAL BBBYICB. 

Cfentral ofice. 

Postmaster-general.....' 

General clerk 

Ordinary clerk 

Fir»i ieetion. 

Chief of section 

Clerks, speaking English and French.. 

Keeper of the archives 

Clerk 

Printer 

Assistant printer 

Second section. 

Chief of section 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

l%xrd section. 

Chief of section 

First aHtfistant 

First assintant in chaise of stamps — 
Second assistant 

Fourth swtion. 

Chief of section , 

Examining clerk 

First Ijook -keeper 

Second book-keeper 

Cashier 

Clerk 

Service. 

Doorkeeper 

Messenger 

Special agents. 

District inspector 

Supemomerary inspector (vidtador) . . 

DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC 
WOHKS. COLONIZATION. IN- 
DUSTRY, AND COMMERCE. 

SBCBKTABT'8 OFFICB. 

Secretary of public works, colonisa- 
tion, industry, and commerco 

Chief clerk 

Section A.-^Oeogravhy. stoHsties^ eoloni- 
tation, ana pubHe lands. 

Chief of section 

First assisUnt 

Second assistant 

Third assistant 

Fmirth assistant 

Fifth 
Clerk 



Salary. 



$1,600 06 

1.600 00 

1,000 00 

840 00 

865 00 

182 60 



4.500 00 

1.200 00 

600 00 



3.000 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 

500 CO 

300 00 



2.400 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 



2,400 00 

1.200 00 

1,800 00 

600 00 



8,000 00 
1,500 00 
2.400 00 
1,000 00 
1,800 00 
600 00 



400 00 
300 00 



3,200 Of 
1,800 00 



8,000 00 
4.600 00 



8.000 00 
2.000 00 
1,800 00 
1,600 00 
1,200 00 
960 00 
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Occopations. 



Salary. 



Ooonpationa. 



Salarj. 



S^eiian i.—Induttry, mints, telegraphic 
%aeight»t and 



Chief of aection . 
First OMiatant... 
Second assUtani. , 
Thinl aaaiatant.. 
Clerk 



Becti&nZ.-'Roade, hridgee. eanaU, raU- 
roads, drainage qf the vaiUyo/MeaBieo, 
harbor and gensral improtsmsnL 



Chief of seotion.. 
First assistant..., 
Second assistant . , 
Third assistant . . 
Fourth assistant. 
Fifth assistant.... 
Clerk 



Section -L^'AgrieuUure^ eomtiMres, and 
mining. 



Chief of section.. 
First assisUnt . . 
Second assistant 
Third assiflUnt .. 
Fourth aasistant. 
Clerk 



Section 5.— Pay department, revision, 
and auditing of the accounts of all 
branches of the Department, including 
telegraphy. 



Chief of section 

Fimt sssistsnt 

Second assistant 

Third assistant 

Fourth aasistant 

Fifth assistant 

Sixth SBsistant 

Seventh assistant (examiner) . 
Clerk 



Section 9.^Maps qf the department. 



Bn^neer director 

Draftsman 
▲spirant (aspirante). 



Section qf the archives. 



Keeper of the archives. 

Oenoral clerk 

Clerk 



Service. 



Doorkeeper. 
Messenger . . 
Orderly 



OMNKBAL DIRBCTORT OF STATISTICS AND 
SOCIBTT OF OXOOBAPHT AJCD STA- 
TISTICS. 

General directory <if statistics. 

Director 

First assistant 

Second assistant 

Clerk of the archiTea 

Clerk 

Oeneral messenger 



Society qf geography and statistics. 



Clerk 

Messenger , 



$3,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,800 00 

1,600 00 

000 00 



3.000 00 
2.000 00 
1.800 00 
1,500 00 
1,200 UO 
000 00 
600 00 



3,000 00 
2.400 00 
2,000 00 
1,800 00 
1,500 00 
600 00 



3,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,800 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 

1,000 00 

960 00 

900 00 

600 00 



2,000 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 



1,800 00 

1,600 00 

600 UO 



600 00 
300 00 
60 00 



3.000 00 
2,000 00 
1.600 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 
800 00 



600 00 
800 00 



MBTEOROLOOICAL OBSBBVA- 
TOBY. 



Director 

First obserrer (snbdlrector) . 

Second obserrer 

Anxiliary 

Telograpn operator 

General measenger 



DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE AKD 
PUBLIC IN8TBUCTI0N. 

8BC11BTABY*S OFFICB. 

Secretary of Justice and pnblio Instroc- 

tion 

Chief clerk 



Section nf justice. 



Chief of section . 
First assistent... 
Second aasistant . 
Clerk 



Section of public instruction. 



Chief of section.. 

First assistant... 

.^^eoond assistant . 

1 Clerk 



Section qf the archives. 



Keener of the arohives 

Clerk in charge of the department's 

statistics 

Clerk 



Service. 

Doorkeeper 

Chief messenger 

Oeneral messenger 



FALAGB OF JU6TICB. 



Doorkeeper. 
Messenger. . 



TRIBUNALS OF TUX FKDBBAL DISTRICT. 

Supreme court cf the district. 

Property>holding Judge 

Property- holding JucQ^e (supemumer- 

^*ry) 

Secretary 

Chief olerk 

Book-keeper of the first hall 

Clerk of proceedings 

Clerk 

Lilirarian 

Solicitor 

Executor 

Janitor 

Doorkeeper 



Civil courts. 



Judge of civil courts . 

Secretary 

Chief clerk 

Clerk of proceedings. 

Clerk 

Commissary 



Oriminat courts. 

Judge of criminal conrta . . . . 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Commiasary 



$4,000 00 

2,500 00 

1,200 00 

730 00 

600 00 

800 00 



8,000 00 
4,600 00 



8,000 00 

1,200 00 

1,000 00 

600 00 



8. 000 00 

1,200 00 

1,000 00 

600 00 



1.500 00 

1,200 00 
600 00 



600 00 
400 00 
800 OO 



600 OO 
860 00 



4,000 00 

4.000 00 

3.000 00 

2,000 00 

1.000 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 

720 00 

500 00 

800 00 

250 00 

400 00 



1.000 00 
2.000 00 
1.500 00 
1.200 00 
600 00 
200 00 



4.000 00 

2.000 00 

600 00 

860 00 
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OoonpaUoiu. 



FvUieoJUt, 

SoUeitor of Jutlee 

I>»pttty 

Book-keeper 

Clerk...... 

Goner*! meMeufcer 

Clerk hired Meeiona 

CommiMary of Belem priaoD, aMistant 

of above 

Attorney for the poor 

Petty courti, 

J'odge 

Secretary (attorney) 

Chief clerk 

Clerk 

Commlaaary 

DBFAJmaWT OF FUBUC IICSTBUCTIOH. 

DireetiM comwUtee </ yukUc initruc- 
tion. 

Secretary 

Clerk.... 

Doorkeeper of the Bx-Hoapital de Tar- 
oeroa and of the School of Commerce. 

Doorkeeper 

Heaeenger 

Duatnuui 

S^eondary mhaolfvr girU, 

Directreaa 

Subdirectreaa ; also chief prefect 

Seorvtar? of thia aohool and the annex 

of the flnltfbing achool ; alao in ohari^e 

of the library 

Prefect 

Profeoaorof mathematica, flratand aec- 

ondyeara 

Profeaaor of mathematica, third and 

foui-th yeara 

Profeaaor of mathematioa. fifth and 

alzth yeara; alao inapector of the 

olaaaea of the two foregoinfc 

Profeoaor of phvaica aud elementa of 

chemiatry, flf tb and aixth yeara 

Aaaiatant of above 

Profeaaor of theoretical teIeKi*<^phy 

Profeaaor of practical teleKraphy 

Pn>feaM>r of calvano-plaatio 

Profeaaor of Spaniah grammar, flrat 

and aeoond yeara 

Profeaaor of Spaniah grammar, third 

and fourth yean 

Profeaaor of Spaniah grammar, fifth 

and aixth yeara; alaii inapector of 

the daaaea of the two foregoing 

Profeaaor of chronology and geography, 

flrat and aec«md jeare 

Profeaaor of hlatory, third and fourth 

yeara 

Proteaaor of history, fifth and aixth 

yeara; alao inapector preceding 

yeara' claaaes 

Profeaaor of penmanship 

Profeaaor of book-keeping 

Profeaaor of medicine, domeatic econ- 

oony, and dntiea of women ..-. 

Profeaaor of hygiene and phvalology ; 

alao phyaiclan of the achool. 

Profeaaor of natural aod ornamental 

drawing and painting In water colon. 

Aaaiatant of above 

Profeaaurof French 

Profeaaor of Bngllah 

Profeaaor of ItJiiao 

r of manoal labor 



Salary. 



$5^000 00 

8.000 00 

1.200 06 

600 00 

800 00 

600 00 

600 00 
2,400 00 



2.400 00 

1.200 00 

720 00 

860 00 

800 00 



1,200 00 
800 00 

600 00 

240 00 

102 00 

60 00 



1.500 00 
1,000 00 



1.200 00 
600 00 

1.200 00 

1.200 00 



Occnpationa. 



Secondary §ehool /or pWa— Continued. 



1,200 00 


1,200 00 


600 00 


720 00 


720 00 


600 00 



1.200 00 
1.200 00 

1.200 00 
1,200 00 
1,200 00 



1,200 00 

600 00 

1.200 00 

1,200 00 

1.200 00 

800 00 
600 00 
700 00 
700 00 
700 00 
600 00 



Profeaaor of teaching 

Profeaaor of operatic ainging 

Profeaaor of piano mnaic 

Aaaiatant for the two foregoing 

Profeaaor of horticultore and garden- 
ing, and the elementa of practical 
aim natural aciencea, with their ap- 
plication to the ordinary naagea of 

Inatmctreaa in the higher branchaa of 
manual labor and in the art of ar- 
ranging moaaea 

Inatructor in fency-box making and 
wood-carving 

Profeaaor of gymnaatica for the achool 
and alao for the flnlahlng annex 

Doorkeeper 

Aaaiatant doorkeeper 

A aervant for the departmenta of phva- 
ica, chemiiitry, natural hlatory. tHe- 
graphy, and galvano-plaatic, who aa- 
aiata in making preparalioua for ex- 
perimenta — 

Maid aervant 

Man aervant 

Watchman 

A servant who attenda to the pumps 
and waten the flowen of the eatao- 
Uahment........** -.• •.. 



Preparatory eehool for hoye. 



Director 

Ci.ief prefect and secretary 

Clerk of the directory and aeoreiary's 
office 

Prefect 

Superintendent 

Clerk of superintendent 

Librarian 

Aaolstant librarian 

Proffsaor of mathematics, firet course. . 

Assistant profeaaor of mathematica, 
firetcourae 

Profeaaor of mathematics, second 
course 

Profeasor of coamography and geogra- 
phy 

Aasistant In charge of the apparatua 
of the foregoing clashes, of the aatro- 
nomlcal observatory, and of the col- 
lection of mineralogy, and geology. . . 

ProfeHsor of phyaicit 

Assistant, who performs experlmenta. . 

Assistant ot above 

Professor of practical mechanica 

Profeaaor of mineralogy and geology . . . 

Profeasor of chemistry 

Assistant, who prepares the experi- 
mental apparatua 

Allowance fur above when he perfomia 
experiments 

Professor of natural history 

Assistant in charge of the geological 
department and the botanical mu- 
seum 

Assistant of above, in charge of the 
gartlen and green-houae 

Profeaaor of logic and morals 

Professor of geoeral chronology and 
Mexican history 

Professor of music 

Profeasor of shorthand writing 

Profeasorof gymnaatica 

Profeaaor of nteretnre 

Allowance to one of the foregolitg who 
teachea mathematica 

Profeasor of Latin , 

Professor of Spaniah 



Salary. 



$1,200 06 
700 00 
700 06 
500 00 



1,200 06 

1.200 06 

600 06 

800 06 
500 00 
300 06 



800 06 
144 00 
144 00 
180 00 



144 00 



2,000 00 
1,800 00 

600 00 
760 00 

1,000 00 
300 00 
700 06 
600 00 

1,200 00 

1.000 06 
1.200 00 
1.200 00 



480 00 
1,200 00 
1,000 00 

800 00 
1,000 00 
1, 200 00 
1,200 00 

1,200 00 

300 00 
1,200 00 



1,200 00 

480 00 
1,200 00 

1,200 06 
400 00 
800 06 
GOO 00 

1,200 00 

600 06 

800 00 

1,200 06 
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Ocoapatioos. 



Preparatory tehool/or boy*— Continaed. 

Profemor of Hexicftn or KahnftU 

ProfewK>r of Greek 

Professor of French 

Professor of English 

Professor of German 

Professor of Italisn 

Professor of lineAl drawinfc 

Profi'ssor of galvano-plastio Mid electro- 

gildiiii; ... 

Assistant of foregoine 

ProfeMor of practical telejn^phy 

Profensor of theoretical telegraphy . . 
Professor of natural and ornamental 

drawing 



$800 00 
1,000 00 
700 00 
700 00 
700 00 
700 00 
700 00 

720 00 
800 00 
720 00 
720 00 

700 00 



Ocoapationa. 



Service. 

Head doorkeeper 600 00 

Doorkeeper of the big side of the school , } 

building ' 860 00 ! 

Doorkeeper of the little side of the 

schf>ol building 800 00 

Chief of servants ' 240 00 

Janitor and servant of the telegraphy ' 

class 102 00 

Master's doorkeeper 240 00 ! 

Servant of the physics class | 192 00 • 

Servant of the chemical class 102 00 

Servant of the natural history class, ' I 

who also collects plants 300 00 j 

Servant of the galvano-plastic class . 192 00 ,i 

Servant (general) 192 00 

Gardener... ' 800 00 |> 

Aasistaut gardener 144 00 

SCHOOL OF JUBIBrBUDEKCX. ' 

Director , 2,000 00 

Secretary I 1,000 00 

Prefect ' 760 00 

Superintendent i 1,000 00 

Librarian 460 00 

Proffssor of literature and eloquence. . 1, 200 00 

Professor of natural law 1. 200 00 

Clerk of the secretary 300 00 

Professor of first course of Roman law. , 1, 200 00 
Professor of second course of Roman 

Uw I 1,20000 

Professor of first coarse of national I 

law i 1,200 00 

Professor of second course of national I 

law... 1,200 00 

Professor of constitutional and admin- 

istrativelaw | 1,200 00 

Professur of international and maritime | 

Uw 1,20000 

Professor of elements of penal legisla- 
tion I 1.20000 

Professor of civil proceedings - 1,200 00 i 

Profersor of criminal proceedings 1,200 00 

Prof«»8ur of comparative legislation. . . 1, 200 00 

Professor of l*'gai meilicine 1, 200 00 

Professor of pcmtlcal economy 1, 200 00 



Salaij. 



PrepartUory eehool/or 6oy«~Contlnued. 

Profeaaor of practical and theoretical 

pharmacy 

Professor of physiology 

Professorof general and topographical 

anatomy 

Professorof external pathology for sec- 

on«» year 

Professor of external pathology for 

thiitl year 

Professor of external clinic for second 

j-ear 

Professorof internal clinic fur third 

year. 

Professor of external clinic for fourth 

year 

Professorof internal clinic for fifth year 
Professor of internal piuhology for sec- i 

ond year ' 

Ptofessor of internal pathology for > 

third year 

Professor of history of drugs | 

Professor of chemical anHl3'sis 

Aflsiistant preparer of apparatus for j 

above I 

Professor of obstetrics 

I'rofessor of cliuic of obstetrics 

Professor of legal medicine I 

AsHistHUt preparer of mixtures for ' 

above I 

Professor of normal histology (general . 

and special) 

Professor of public and private by 

giene and medicinal meteorology . . . 

Assistant (preparer for above) 

Profeesor of operntive medicine 

Professor of geoeral patholog>' 

Professorof therapeutics 



Assistant (preparer of apparatus for 
the classes of pharmacy and history 



Service. 



Doorkeeper 

Assistant doorkeeper . 
Servant 



SCHOOL OF nxDicnrs. 



Directors 

Secretary 

Superintendent 

Prefect 

Librarian, also clerk 

Assistant of librarian 

Professor of descriptive anatomy . , 



of drugs 

Assistant for classes of phj'siology and 
nharmao«>logy 

Pfssectur for professor ol descriptive 
anatomy 

Diss4ctor fnr professor of topographi- 
cal anatomy 

Assistant for professor of normal his- 
tology 

Assistant for professor of topographi- 
cal anatomy 

Asaistant explainer (repetidor) of the 
practical working of operative medi- 
cine 

Assistant for internal clinic, third year 

Assistant for intemsl clinic, fifth year. . 

Assistant for external clinic, fourth 
year 

Assirttant for external clinic, second 
year 

Assistant for olinio of obstetrics 

Repairer and keeper of anatomical mu- 
seum 

Secretary for offices of director, secre- 
tary, and treasurer 



Service. 



300 00 Head doorkeeper, chief of serraots — 

240 00 I Assistant doorkeeper 

240 00 :' Servant of the pharmacy and chemical 

! classes : 

I AssinUnt of the pharmacy and chem- 
ical olassps 

2. 000 00 I' Servant of the anatomy and practical 

800 00 1 classes 

1, 000 00 I Assistant of the anatomy and practical 
760 00 
600 00 
800 00 
1, 400 00 I Janl 



Servant of the histology, hygleae, and 
physiology oh 
iniior — 



$1,400 00 
1.206 00 

1,200 06 

1.200 00 

1.200 00 

1.400 60 

1.400 00 

1.400 00 
1,400 06 

1,200 00 

1.200 00 
1,200 00 
1,400 00 

1H)0 00 
1,200 00 
1,400 00 
1.200 00 

660 00 

1.200 00 

1.200 00 
600 00 

i.aoooo 

1,200 00 
1,200 00 

fWOOO 
600 00 
800 06 
860 66 
600 00 
200 00 

800 60 
800 00 
800 00 

800 06 

800 00 
800 06 

500 06 



816 66 
846 06 



846 60 
846 01 
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OconpAtlooft. 



SCHOOL OF COMMBBCK. 



Diraetor 

Secretary 

Maiotainer of order, aod WMistant sec- 
retaiT 

Llbrarfan and keeper of the museam . 

ProfeMor of arithemetio and mercantile 
correspondence 

Profeeeor of GoTemment book-keeping . 

ProfpsHor of commercial book-keepine. 

Profeaeor of fceoffraphy, etatiatioa. and 
biatoryof commerce 

Profeasor of mercantile, oonaolar, and 
maritime law 

Profeeaor oi administrative and const!- 
tntional law 

Profi»«Mir of practical knowledge of 
home Mid foreign products 

Profei«sor of chemistry applied to com- 
merce 

Aaaistant who prepares mixtures for 
above 

ProfesMorof French (morning classes) - 

ProfesAor of French (evening classes) 

Profefuior of Knglish (morning classoH) . 

Professor of English (eveniug classes) . 

Professor of Gfmian 

Professor of political economy, theory 
of crtHiit, lights of theptrople. diplo- 
matic msages. and correspondence... 

PrufesHor of Mexican hiatory 

Janitor 

Servant of the chemical class 



SCHOOL or nxE abtb. 



IMrertor 

Sabdirector and aecretary 

Superintendent, treasurer, and prefect 

Watcher (celador) over the students . . 

Librarian, also clerk. 

Prof«issor of painting 

Professor of sculpture and ornamental 
molding 

Profeasor of emb<Msing 

Professor of engraving on plates 

Proffssor of drawing from nature 

Professor of drawing from copies (day 
classes) 

Professor of drawing from copies 
(nixht classes) 

Professor of drawing with crayon 

Professor of decorative and ornamental 
drawing 

Professor of anatomy of flgarea 

Professor of lineal drawing 

Professor of composition architect? le, 
classic orders, and copy of mona* 
ments 

ProfesiM>r of descriptive geometry and ) 
8tere6typoKraphy I 

Profesaor of legal architertnre, esti- 
mates, ralnationa. and topninttphy . . 

Profesrtor of rational (racional) and ap- 
plied mechanica I 

Professor of elementary minerology ! 
and geology, who will also make a 
chemical analvala of the building 
materials nsed in this city. 



$1, 600 00 
000 00 

400 00 
300 00 

800 00 

1.000 00 

800 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 

000 00 

800 00 

800 00 
650 00 
650 00 
650 00 
650 00 
700 00 



1,200 00 

J, 200 00 

240 00 

100 00 



1,200 00 
1,200 00 
1,200 00 
600 00 
720 00 
1,200 00 I 



Occupations. 



SCHOOL OF ABT8 AlCD TBADB8. 



Profeasor of practical construction, 
architecture, and carpentry 

Keeper of the galleries of painting and 
acnlpiore 

Keeper of the galleries of engraving. . 

Beatorerof paintinga 



Service, 



Doorkeeper. 
Sarvmai 



1,200 00 
1,200 00 
1,200 00 
1,500 00 

800 00 

800 00 
800 00 

1,500 00 
600 00 
600 00 



1,200 00 
1,300 00 I 
1,200 00 I 
1.200 00 I 

1,000 00 

1,200 00 

860 00 
240 00 I 
900 00 



800 00 
240 00 



Director 

Secretary, chief prefect, and librarian 

8nperintendent and treasurer 

Tool and storu house keeper 

Prefect 

Professor of French 

Proft-ssorof English 

Professor of mathematics 

Professor of natural and ornamental 
drawing . . 

Professor of molding and wood carv- 
ing 

Professor of lineal and mechanical 
drnwiog 

Piofessorof Spanish grammar, arith- 
metic, geography, and penmanship.. 

Professor of physics ana elementary 
mechanics 

Professor of general and industrial 
chemistry . 

Assistant preparer of apparatus for 
sbove 

Assistant preparer of apparatus for 
phy sics class 

Director of work-rooms 

Assistant director of work-rooms 

Servant of work-rooms 

Professor of music 

Professor of gymnastics 



Salary. 



Doorkeeper . 
Watchman .. 
Janitor 



Service. 



SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 



Director. 

General professor 

Assistant professor 

Treasurer-secretary 

Ph> sician for this 'school, also for the 
* • preparatory " "Jurisprudential " 
and " arts and trades " schools 

Professor of horticulture 

Professor of drawing 

Professorof book-keeping 

Professor of penmanship 

Professorof gymnastics 

Prefect 

First girl aspirant (aspirants) to a pro- 
fessorship 

Second girl aspirant (aspirante) to a 
professorship 

First boy aspirant (aspirante) to a 
professorship 

Second boy aspirant (aspirante) to a 
professorship 

Third boy aspirant (aspirante) to a pro- 
fessorship 

Chief workman in book -binding and 
gilding rooroa 

Teacher of lithography 

Lady prefect 

Service. 

Doorkeeper 

Cook 

Scullion 

Washerwoman 

Seamstress andironer 

Servant 

Oiu^ener 



KATIOXAL MU8BU1L 



Director 

Professor of mineralogy . . . 
Profeasor of paleonto^gy . 
Profeasor of ecology 



$2,000 00 

1,500 00 

1,000 00 

1.200 00 

760 00 

700 00 

700 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 

I 600 00 
I 800 00 

600 00 
! 1, 200 00 
I 1,200 00 

800 00 

I 800 00 

600 00 

I 240 00 

I IKO 00 

460 00 

800 00 



800 00 
180 00 
240 00 



1,500 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 

1,C00 00 



1.000 00 
360 00 
860 00 
360 00 
360 00 
400 00 
480 00 

360 00 

300 00 

860 00 

300 00 

240 00 

240 00 
860 00 
400 00 



180 00 
108 00 
72 00 
84 00 
120 00 
144 00 
160 00 



1.500 00 
1,200 to 
1.200 00 
1,200 to 
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Salariea of the oivil and militarjf ofioera and employ^ of Ifndoo— Con tinned. 



Oocapatlons. 



ICaTIONAL MU8XUM— ^'ODtiDOed. 



Profesaor of botany , 

ProfoMor of taaidermy 

Dniftamau 

Secretary, clerk, treaanrer, and keeper 
of the oolleotions 



Serrant 

Doorkeeper . 
Orderly 



Service, 



NATIONAL LXBBART. 

Director 

Clerk 

Librarian ... 

Clerk in charce of artlaana* department. 

Decipherer of ancient documenta 

Clerk 



Sertiee. 

Doorkeeper , 

Aaaiatant doorkeeper. . . . 

Oardener 

Heeaenger 



National primary »eh4>ol/orbov§ (IfoM. 
1.2,3. and 7). 

Director, alao profeaaor 

Second profeaaor, who uaea objective 

method 

Aaaiatant profeaaor 

Anxiliary profeaaor 

Profeaaor of EnffUah 

Profeaaor of moalc 

Aaaiatant of above 

Servant 

Oardener for No. 7 

Pupil who aaaiata in teaching 

KatUmal primary gehool for girla {yot. 
4, 5. 6. 8. and 0). 

Lady profeaaor (dlrectreaa) 

Aaaiatant ladv profeaaor, who oaea ob- 
jective method 

Aaaiatant profeaaor 

Profeaaor of Gneliah 

Profeaaor of £nf;li(ih (No. 9) 

Profeaaor of raanio 

Profeaaor of muaio (Na •) 

Profeaaor of gymnaatica. 

Servant 

Pupil who aaaiata in teaching 

Paymaater 

Kight tehoolfor man. 

Director , 

Second profeaaor 

Aaaiatant profeaaor 

Servant 



Night ichool for women. 

Directreaa 

Second lady profeaaor 

Aaaiatant iaay profeaaor 

Servant 



Finithinff eehoelfor girU. 

DiTVi«itr«M la nhnrf^ii at rcfiiflici^ claaa, 
■lao of iNMinfl yiHir A cuuriH; i>r nCady 

%t\<\ Eii^li^h (!tu,firi ,,..„,„.._ 

Au'l^i^nt \w\y prfkfrtiiHnr in chntge of 
flrat yrAiHCOurniMifntitflip!! ..; .... 
judy pr* ffiLi In ^^liar^fe nf flrnf neotion 
I^Ady f>fr'f« t (n (hharibE^* of i*ecoD»J Auction 
Lady prt^ft^rt In oharRA 4»f third wction 

hmA\ (It itftiAjiiir tif tnannAl labor. 

Tjbtv pfTtfi *»or of miiiiio _ h. * , , , 

>4u|llprofeaaor of drawing ^ . . .. * 



Salary. 



$1«S00 00 
800 00 



1,100 00 



300 00 

240 00 

80 00 



2,500 00 

1,000 00 

480 00 

700 00 

1,200 00 

600 00 



500 00 
240 00 
205 00 
200 00 



1,200 00 

000 00 
480 00 
360 00 
600 00 
600 00 
360 00 
150 00 
150 00 
300 00 



1,200 00 

900 00 
480 00 
600 00 
300 00 
600 00 
300 00 
800 00 
150 00 
300 00 
360 00 

800 00 
600 00 
800 00 
120 00 



800 00 
600 00 
800 00 
120 00 



1,200 00 

480 00 
480 00 
480 00 
480 00 
600 00 
600 00 
460 00 
S76 00 
144 00 



Occnpationa. 



AuacUiary primary eekool/or boye. 

Director 

Aaaiatant 

Anxiliary 

Profeaaor of Engliah 

Profeaaor of Xngliah 

Profeaaor of gymnaatica 

Servant 

EUmentary echool. No. 1, for girle. 

Directreaa 

Aaaiatant , 

Servant 

Chnservatory qf mueic. 

Director 

Clerk of director 

Librarian in charge of moaio and in- 
atmmenta 

Superintendent 

Clerk of auperintandent 

Prefect of the boya 

Watchman 

Inapeotreaa of girla , 

Laay watcher (ceUdora) over the girla. 

Aaaiatant of foregoing 

Copyiatofmnaic 

Tuner of inatrumenta 

Doorkeeper a nd gardener 

Janitor 

Street-aweep«^r 

Profejwor of elementa of theoretical 
muaio and preliminary ideaa of har- 
ipony 

Profeaaor of mnaic for children 

Profeaaor of muaic for adulta 

Profeaaor of muaio for girla and young 
ladiea 

Profeaaor of chorna-ainging (aolo) 

Profesaor of popular glee-Hinging 

Profeaaor of coorua-ainging, with ac- 
companiment 

Profeaaor of high artiatic aiosing and 
elementary anatomy, phyaiology, and 
hvKieneof the vocal organa 

Profeaaor of the piano 

Lady profeaaor of the piano 

Profeaaor of piano accompanimenta 

Pn>feaaor of repeating piano 

Profeaaor of violin and viol 

ProfpsHor of violin 

Profeaaor of repeatine violin 

Profeaaor of violoncello 

Profeaaor of baaa viol , 

Pnifeaaor of harp 

Profeaaor of flute , 

Profeaaor of hautboy and fagot 

Profeai'or of clarionet 

Profeaaor of trumpet 

Profeaaor of braaa inatrumenta 

Profeaaor of harmony, counterpoint, 
and compoaition 

Profeaaor of theoretical and practical 
•athetica. hiatory of muaic, and bio- 
graphy of celebrated mnairiana 

Profeaaor of aoouaticaand phonography. 

Profeaaor of muaic and sitberu playing|. 

Profeaaor of writing mnaic 

Profeaaor of French 

Profeaaor of Italian 

Player of accompanimenta , 

Academy qf prqfeeeore of primary in- 
etruetion. 

Profeaaor of teaching, whoae claaaea 
ar« attended b v the aaaiatanta of the 
primary achooia 

Secretary 



Salary. 



$1.000 60 


600 00 


480 00 


800 00 


800 00 


300 00 


160 00 


600 00 


860 00 


160 OO 


2,000 00 


600 00 


800 00 


1,000 00 


860 00 


300 00 


260 00 


900 00 


720 00 


360 00 


240 00 


> 180 00 


300 00 


120 00 


30 00 


600 00 


600 00 


600 00 


600 00 


600 00 


600 00 


000 00 


1,200 00 


600 00 


600 00 


600 00 


500 00 


600 00 


600 00 


600 00 


600 00 


600 00 


600 00 


64K) 00 


600 00 


600 00 


600 00 


600 00 


1,200 CO 


1.2C0 00 


350 00 


850 00 


850 00 


600 00 


600 00 


810 00 



1,200 00 
600 00 
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SalantB qf the civil and miUtary ofieen and emploj/ie of Mexieo—Continntd, 



OcoapAtions. 



Clerk (medical etodent) 
Serraot 



LBOISLATIYI DEPARTMENT. 

CRAMBJIU OF DBFUTIM. 

Deputy 

CHAMBBli or SBlfATOBS. 

Senator 

OWWICU OF TUB CHAMBRB OF COMOBBM. 



Chief clerk 

Flret Mwiiitant 

Seoood aeeisUMit 

Third SMiJitant 

Fonrth aneisteiit 

Fifth ajuOjitMit 

Qenena deik eaxllUry of the first aec- 

tloa 

Chief editor 

▲••iiitant editor 

Clerk 

Clerk (telegnph operator) 



Salary. 



Section <^f tUnography. 



Chlirf stenographer 

Second stenosn^pher . . 

Ordinary stenographer 

Sapemumerary stenographer.. 

S^etum of Ihs arehiv4». 



Chief of section 

Assistant ohiuf of section. 
Clerk 



AdminiMratUn of the ''journal of d«- 



Director of the ''Journal " 
Xditor of the "Journal " 

Pruof-reader 

Folder 

Messenger 



$800 00 
300 UO 



3,000 00 



3,000 00 



3,000 00 
1,800 00 
1.200 00 
1,000 00 
900 00 
800 00 

1,000 00 

1,400 00 

800 00 

000 00 

800 00 



1,800 00 

1,200 00 

720 00 

200 00 



1,200 00 
8U0 00 
600 00 



600 00 
1.200 00 
300 00 
340 00 
200 00 



OocunaUoni. 



AdminUtTntion of tks ** journal of do- 
b€U€S " of the Senate. 

Director... 

Editor 

Folder 

MesiMinger. 



Section of the arehivee. 

Chief of the section 

Clerk 



Doorkeeper. 
Messenger... 



Service. 



DBPARTMBNT OF THB CHIBF AITDITOB OF 
THB TRBASUBT AMD PUBUC OBBDIT. 



Chief auditor 

First-class auditor 

Second class auditor . 

I Examining clerk 

! Book-keeper 

Corresponding clerk . . . 

Clerk .. .... 

Chief of. the archives. . 

Clerk of the archives. 

Doorkeeper 

Messenger 

Orderly 



Tfeaeury of Congrtee. 



Treasurer . 
Meflsengi*r 



4,000 00 
240 00 



Service. 



Doorkeeper ; 

Doorkeeper for chief clerk's depart- 



MeMonger 
Uousr guard 
Watchman ... 
Dostman ..... 



OFFICB OF THB CUAMBBB OF SBXATB. 



Chief Clerk 

First sssistant 

Second sssUtant 

Third assistant 
▲etfaig general clerk 
Clerk .: 



BeeHan of tUnograpkif. 



Sleaographer. 
CIsrkT.T:..... 



1,200 00 

600 00 
410 00 
40U 00 
300 00 
72 00 



3, (KM 00 I 
1,800 00 ' 
1,200 00 I 
1,000 00 I 
800 00 I 
600 00 , 



1,200 00 
600 00 



Salary. 



Speeial eeetion for the revieion of ^^ 
tarded aecounte, commencing on July 
1. 1865. 

Chief auditor 

Second auditor 

First examining clerk 

Second exaraining clerk 

Third examining clerk 

Fourth exaraining clerk 

Fifth examining clerk — 

Clerk 



DEPARTlkfENT OF JUSTICE. 
Supreme court. 

Judge of the supreme court 

Supc-mumerary Judge of the supreme 
court 

Suliiitor-general of the nation 

Clerk of above 

A tromey-general 

Clfrk of al»ove 

Agent advocate, who is prohibited 
from practicing law within the fed- 
eral Jurisdiction, assistant of solic- 
itor and attorney srenerals 

Atlumey for the defense who practices 
exclusively in the fedenU tribunals 
and the courts of the federal district. 



Seeretaryehipe. 

.Secretary of mandates of the first court 
Secretary of mandates of the second 

court 

Chi-f clerk 

Assist 'ut of above 

Book-keeper 

Clerk 

Auxiliary clerk 

£xerutor 

Second assistant in charge of the ar* 

chives 

Clerk of prooeedings 

SoUcitor 



Doorkeeper}.. 

Janitor 

Orderly 



Service. 



1.200 00 
300 00 
240 00 



1.000 00 
000 00 



800 00 
410 00 



4,000 00 

2.500 00 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 

1,500 00 

1,000 00 

000 00 

1,000 00 

600 00 

500 00 

360 00 

60 00 



2,600 00 

2.000 00 

1,500 00 

1.200 00 

1.000 00 

800 00 

700 00 

600 00 



4,000 00 

4.000 00 
4.000 00 

600 00 
4,000 00 

600 00 



2,000 00 



2.400 00 



8,000 00 

3.000 00 

2.600 00 

2,000 00 

1,800 00 

600 OO 

360 00 

600 00 

2.500 00 

1.200 00 

000 00 



500 00 

800 00 
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IiOWER CAIilFORKIA. 

REPORT BY 00N8VL LAMBERT, FOR SAN BLA8, GUADALAJARA, AVD TEQUILA 

SAV BIAS. 

DIFFICULTY IN SECURING LABOR STATISTICS. 

Pursuant to the Labor Circular issued by the Department of State at 
the Rolicitation of the leading trade and industrial associations of the 
United States, with a view of obtaining through consular officers the 
fullest attainable information concerning the condition of labor through- 
out the world, I have the honor to submit the following results of an 
imperfect and unsatisfactory investigation made in this consular dis- 
trict. 1 say unsatisfactory, because it is a difficult task to examine the 
labor question in this vicinity from the American standpoint on account 
of there being neither racial, climatic, nor industrial similarities. It is 
equally difficult to deduce useful comparison, for the reason that a study 
of the subject here results in presenting to the student acomplete economic 
paradox, namely: Labor in this portion of Mexico, with its knowledge 
and requirements, is more satisfied, contented, and independent than 
labor at home, yet a transfer of the Mexican laborer and his conditions 
into the United States would be at once revolting to our ideas of man- 
hood and civilization. 

HABITS AND CONDITION OF THE LABORERS. 

As an abstract proposition, labor in this consular district is politCi 
honest, and faithful, and these qualities are mainly attributable to the 
almost wholly natural and untutored condition of the laboring class. 

Nearly, if not quite all, of the trials and troubles Mexico has under- 
gone politically may be attributed to the discontent and ambitions of 
men, begotten by a promiscuous system of education, aided no doubt 
by their racial antecedents. 

On the other hand, the comforts required by the laborer of the United 
States, the food and attention, the demands of society and appearance, 
the laudable ambition to lead, the dissatisfaction which prevails to a 
greater or less extent in the breasts of our workmen at the misfortune 
of their lot in life, the temptation of social and political preferment — 
these and other considerations frequently culminate in politics, laziness, 
or crime. It absolutely disqualifies a great many of our best laborers 
for usefulness in the broader and nobler fields of production. 

Notwithstanding the social friction produced by these antagonistic 
and conflicting forces agitating the majority class, the Anglo-Saxon 
race (so called) in America and Australia have gradually advanced in 
material and political prosperity. 

By these acts of orderly progress they have unveiled to the world a 
colossal monument unconsciously erected and dedicated to the inherent 
power of that great race for self-government, and it has no contempo- 
rary on earth. 

Those Anglo-Saxons who settled in the United States of America 
are even prospering to-day, with universal education among the masses, 
regardless of race or color ; unlimited emigration from Europe, and an 
unrestricted system of naturalization. 
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With these enormous economic gaps existing between the twin sister 
Tepnblicsof the western hemisphere, Mexico is not behind by any means; 
in fiu^t, she leads all others, except, perhaps, Chili. 

One must visit this country and observe its undeveloped commercial, 
agricnltnral, and mineral resources in order to fully comprehend the 
magnitude of the calamity which befell Mexico when Cortez escaped 
from the battle of Otumba. 



OUADALAJABA. 

INDUSTRIES. 

In size and commercial importance Guadalajara stands next to the 
national capital. It has 15 tanneries, 1 glass manufactory, 5 sugar 
factories, while nearly every hacienda has its panoche pans; 5 wax- 
match factories, 6 cigarette factories, 10 shoe factories, 11 flour mills, 4 
cotton factories, 7 soap factories, 6 breweries, 21 places where mescal 
is distilled, 4 hotels, and a plaza de torros where bull-fights are regularly 
held every Sunday afternoon, and which I am constrained to include 
among its prosperous industries from the attendance noticed last Sun- 
day. 

The manufacture of leather is eminently successful ; the same may 
be said of pottery and all agricultural industries. On account of the 
altitude, flour of a very good quality is made and sent to all the coast 
districts, the nearest competitor being the State of Sonora. 

The large industry of Mexican pottery occupies a great many Indian 
laborers, but has no organized form, every hut making its own wares. 
Iron, tin, and copper cooking utensils, as well as wat«r-coolers, bottles, 
&C., are almost entirely unknown in domestic life. The Indian manufact- 
urer packs his pottery into wicker crates, about 2 feet square and from 5 
to 6 feet long, and starts to difterent portions of the country on foot 
with the crate on his back. I have seen one arrive at the port of San 
Bias, a distance of over 230 miles, dispose of bis articles at prices vary- 
Dg from 1^ cents to 1*J^, and in cases of large pieces as high as 18 cents 
per piece. The aggregat.e sales of his cargo will not exceed $12 or $15, 
but it is nearly all clear gain, there being very little expense except the 
wear and tear of sandals. 

The image-makers are generally of a more elevated grade, although 
their products flnd distribution in nearly the same manner. 

All the skilled labor employed in the industries before referred to 
receive generally 25, 31, and 37^ cents per day, Mexican money, when 
they work. The wax-match factories employ only boys and girls, who 
average 12J and 15 cents per day. The large cigarette factory of Lucas 
Barron employs 600 women and 95 men. I happened to be there when 
they were being paid off, and found that it was all piece work, the 
average wage per day being about 30 cents. 

BATES OP WAGES. 

The prices paid laborers here are from 33^ to 50 x>er cent, cheaper 
than at San Bias or any other seaport. This is owing to the tropical 
climate of the coast, its unhealthy rainy seasons, and expensive travel- 
ing inta the interior every time that season returns. The altitude and 
latitude of this city makes it the perfection of climatic excellence. 
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POOD PRICES. 

Notwithstanding the difference in wages between the sea coast and 
the taj)le lands, they are substantially equal in effect, for the reason that 
the purchasing power of a dollar here is equal to about a dollar and a 
half on the coast. For example, at San Bias beef and pork is worth 
from 18 to 20 cents per pound ; sugar, 20 cents ; coffee, 25 cents; corn, 
from 2 to 3 cents ; beans, from 2 to 3 cents ; flour is little used among 
the working classes, and is worth from 10 to 12 cents per pound, while 
in this locality beef is worth from 12 to 15 cents ; sugar, 15 cents ; coffee, 
16 cents ; corn and beans, about 1|^ cents per pound, and flour 5^ ceuts. 

The clothing used by the laboring classes exclusively is heavy un- 
bleached muslin, and a serape, while sandals and a broad-brimmed straw 
hat complete the outfit, at an aggregate outlay of $3. 



TEQUILA. 

This place is noted for its celebrated distillations from a peculiar 
branch of the Aloe americana, which grows much smaller than that 
branch of the same family producing ptUqiie. 

As these plants are only ready to yield their valuable saccharine 
product once, and that at the exceedingly tardy period of seven years 
after planting, the area devoted to its cultivation must necessarily be 
, large. The product of this local distillation having become so popular, 
the beverage is called after the name of the town where it is made, and 
not vino de mezcal^ which is the correct name. 

The price of labor here is the same, but, like nearly every industry 
located outside of city limits, there are hacienda stores everywhere, and 
it is rarely that the laboring class ever get out of debt. 

LABOR IN LOWER CALIFORNIA AND IN THE UNITED STATES. 

This country is beyond question the Utopian paradise of the capital- 
ist, there being no known ^intelligent masses" here to menace or abridge 
the "reasonable demands" of cori)orations. 

However imperfect this report may be in the direction of furnishing 
comparative statistical data, it will nevertheless tend to show to my 
fellow-countrymen, the laboring and mechanical classes of the United 
States, that they do not half realize the exalted position they hold to- 
day as compared with the laboring classes of their near neighbors. 

The average laborer and mechanic of this country scarcely ever has a 
bed or pillow to sleep on ; he may have a mat and serape, and that is 
really all he wants. He rarely knows the toilet uses of washbowl, 
towel, or soap, and is equally unmindful of his head. He may be for- 
tunate enough, if luck be not too uncharitable towards him, to get a 
suit of tanned goat skin, costing about $6, which will last him as many 
years with proper care. His daily food consists of tortillas, -beans, and 
fruit. He has by law every civil, piolitical. and charitable right belonging 
to the best citizen of this Bepublic, but nis conditions are incompatible 
with the exercise thereof. His comparative relation to the employer is 
about equal to the relations enjoyed between the New York bootblack 
and the Wall street banker. 

Strikes are comparatively unknown ; poverty and redundancy of pop- 
nlatiou render these institutions entirely impracticable. Therefore, 
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every laborer or mechanic who cau squeeze oat a living in the United 
States, even in this age of commerce and competition, should never per- 
mit the ephemeral spirit of venture nor the fictitious legends of the 
Aztecs to turn his head, unless he be a natural faster and trained to 
feats of endurance on foot. 

BATES OP WAGES. 

Following are the daily wages paid laborers, reduced to American 
money, at 87.5 for the Mexican dollar. 

RICHARD LAMBERT, 

United States Consulate, 

San BUu, May 26, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wag€9 paid ptr day of ten koMr$ in the San BIm oon9nlar district. 



Ooevpattoiw. 



Lowest. 



BriekUjen , 

Hod carrion . 

Masons 

fv* Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Carpenters 



BUILDIXO TBADU. 



OTHBB TRADIS. 



Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

StHkert 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers (tile) 

Bntcbers 

Cabinetmakers 

ConfectioDers 

Cijcar makers (pteoe-work entirely). 
Coopers . 



Highest 



#0 43, 
83 I 
48 t 
88 

48 I 
sa I 

43 ' 
88 I 
48 I 



43 1 
43 I 
83 

43 ! 
43 I 

60 
43| 
^ . 



n BO 

48 

1 80 
48 

1 80 
43 

1 80 
83 

1 80 



1 80 
1 80 

43 
1 80 

43 
1 00 
1 80 

48 



Arenic*' 



DistlUeis^l... j 

Drivers: Draymen and teamsters, cab, carriage, and street ndlways. J | 

Dyers , 

Eograrers 

Oanleners 

Batters.. 

HorseAboers j 

Jewelers , 

Laborers, porters, Au) j 

Potters I 

Primers 

Teachers, pablic schools 

Saddle and harness mskers , 

Tsnners *.. 

Tailors ' 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiins 



43 I 
48 ' 
18 
18 , 
80 
43 
10 
43 , 
43 
43 
80 
20 I 
83 j 
1 75 
48 
.83 I 



1 80 
80 
25 
20 
20 
62 
20 
83 
81 
81 
87 
43 
43 

175 
05 
43 
43 

1 80 
48 



10 76 
88 
76 
88 

75 
88 
76 
88 

76 



76 
76 
88 
76 
48 
60 
76 
48 
48 
76 
80 
18 
18 
20 
48 
16 
88 
65 
65 
80 
80 
88 
176 
48 
88 
83 
87 
88 



The foreiroing are the prices paid when work is done. It is well enonch to state that there ars 
thirteen cbnrch feast days in this country cverA' year to be celebrated. Daring that time these day la> 
hirers, from religions devotion, cannot be maae to work. The feast davs are exclusive of Snndaya, 
and somt'times their observance occupies more than a single day. In addition to this, every indivld* 
oal in this eonntry has his own pstron Mint's day. which be feels called upon to celebrate, as well as, 
those of his family and friends, when the employer will stand it. 
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II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wage9 paid i er week of swentg-iwo hours in factories or mills in Tepie and Santiago* 



Occupations. 



"Weftvere 

SpiDDers (men and boys) 

Carders 

Packers 

Mill bands generally 

Machinists 

Fouudrynien 

Blacksmiths 

Sagar-mill feeders 



Lowest. 


Highest. 


$3 00 


$5 25 


1 05 


4 00 


262 


8 76 


2 87 


4 00 


1 50 


2 75 


1 00 


1 25 


362 


8 75 


4 00 


500 


1 75 


1 75 



ATerage>. 



$4 00 

3 oa 

4 00 
3 OO 

2 50 

1 00 

3 69 

4 00 
1 75 



The superintendents and foremen of all mannftiotorles are either Englishmen or Americans, and 
they receive a yearly salary, by contract entered into before coming here. In these establishments 
they will not penutt this promiscuous system of ab^nce on feast days. Three national holidays, pa- 
trou-saiiits' days, and ChriMtmas week are allowed, bat none other. Sunday is always observed as a 
day of rest, as in other countries. 

V. Mines and mining. 

Wages paid per day of ten hours in and in connection with silver mines near Tepio and 

Guadalajara, 



Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Fareign foremen 




$2 65 
50 
33 
25 


$4 87 
87 
65 
83 


$2 87 


2f ative foremen ...... . ...................*.......................... 


65 


Native miners 


43^ 


ITative laborers 


sa 







The superintendents and skilled miners are paid £sir salaries by contract. Americans have been> 
here who were skilled in mining in the Western States, but having no prior contract, were unable to> 
obtain labor at all, unless accepting the native prices. 

VIII. Seamen's WAGES. 

Wages paid per month to seamen {officers and men) in the port of San Bias, 





Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


i^verage. 


Captains 


$25 00 
10 00 
600 


$50 00 
20 00 
12 00 


$25 00 
12 00 


Hates 


Seamen 


10 00- 







Captains also get a percentatre on the delive^ of their cargoes and collection of fVelght e^ual to 
aboni 2| p«'r cent. All local traffic is coasting. There is no foreign sorvice nor deep-water navigation 
on the coast, so far as I can ascertain. 

IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per week of seventy-two hours in stores^ wholesale or retail ^ to males in the San 

Bias consular district. 



Occupations. 



-^klteepers . 



1 Lowest. 


Highest. 


1 

$3 40 
3 40 
U 00 


$9 00 
00 
15 00 



Average. 



$3 00 
5 00 
12 00 
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X. Household wages in towns and cities. 
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Wagm paid per wumih to household nrtanU in the di$trict of Son Bias, with board and 

lodging. 



OooapAtknu. 



Wftitan 

Cooka (feniAle) 

Hotel ouoks (feoude) 

ChambeniuUaA 

Porton 



LowMt. 


BichMi. 


Arenge. 


$6 00 


•15 00 


66 00 


4 00 


8 00 


600 


800 


15 00 


18 00 


4 00 


4 00 


406 


600 


800 


606 



XL AaBICULTITRAL wAass. 
W€ig09 paid per dag to tigrioMnral laborers in the district of San Blas» 



OooajMitioiis. 




ATtrac«. 



#6 16 



* With 16 poaik4t of oon p«r waek. 

XII. OOBPOBATION EMPLOYlftS. 
Wages paM per month to the corporation emplogds in the oitg QMmdalajara, 



Oocii]MiUoii». 


Higheet. 


Occapetioiie. 


"*lhi^rt 


dftl*r of nollea 


$216 83 
100 00 1 
60 00 
80 00 
100 00 
60 00 
40 00 


ReoTwtAry boerd of •idftrmea ......... a . 


6100 06 
66 06 




Asiiintuil tTMumrar 




Clvrkn Id treMurer't office 


40 06 


l^hlAf mniintAd nolLoA 


Secreuirv to munieiDel ludcee 


80 06 


SocreCryio chief police 


Policeman (dAv) ...77.....:. \ 


11 87 


Policeman Inight) 


15 06 


Mounted policrmaa 


88 66 









This city ia the capital of the State of Jallaoo and the ciril power la anpreme. 

Tbetowiniiof dan olaa, Aeaponetak SanrUgo. N'avarrett«^ Compo^tAUa, and the dtrof Tepio, together 
with thi« a4|oioing territonr, oonatirutn<he militarj dUtrict of Tepto, althuntth belonging to the Htate 
of JaUaoo. Thia la the onlr method which inaorea peace in tboae looalltiea. ao remote from the aeat of 
state goremment. and which eTon defied the General OoTemment for twenty jears, oader the Uadsr 
ship of Lorado. 

In (he ports of San Bias and Santiago. 



Ooeapatlons. 



8ob-dlrector iiolitleo 

8chlefborpoliee(each) 

1 captain of day police 

1 eaptainofnitsht police 

8 day police (each) 

4 night p<dice (each) 

Mnaioipal treeaurer 

Hnniclpal olt-rk 

Sguards atrlt> onatom-hooae (each) 
Clerk to monicipal fudge 



Highest 



666 66 

86 00 
20 00 
18 00 
15 00 
18 09 
60 00 
80 00 
25 00 
80 00 



OocvpatSoM. 



1 portMP 

Clerk to mnnicipal council 

Ho«|itt«l steward 

Physician , 

Porter to hospital 

Conk to honpital 

8 public Mihuol teachers (saoh) 

1 bealth officer 

8 atreet cleaners (esch) 



Highest 



615 66 
80 00 
40 06 
150 66 
800 
5 00 
50 00 
80 00 
15 66 



The snb-direetor politico is appointed by the military commander at Tepio, and is superior to the 
«iTil authority. , , , . 

The municipal council and Jndgea are purely honorary and reeeire no aalary. 
The foregoing atdariea are given In Mexican money. 

92 A— 2 LAB 10 
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XIII. Government departments and offices. 

fVaget paid per month of two hundred and ten houre to employ^ in Oovemment depart- 
ments and offices— -exolueive of tradesmen and laborers in the custom-house at San Bias. 



Oooapations. 



1 ooUeotor of oiutoinii 

loMhier 

1 treasurer 

1 appraiser 

4 olerks (each) 

1 oommandant 

1 keeper of warehoase 

laaaistant 

2 chiefs of harbor police (each) 



Highest. 



$29166 
218 75 
145 83 
175 00 
51 04 
182 29 
181 25 
109 37 
109 37 



Ooenpatlons. 



10 harbor police (each) . . . 
2 captains of boat (each). 

8 boatmen (each) 

1 porter to cashier 

1 porter in custom-hooae. 

1 captain of the port 

1 captain of boat 

4 boatmen 



Highest. 



165 62 
29 16 
20 41 
35 00 
17 50 
70 00 
29 16 
20 14 



The captain of the port also reoeiTes $3.50 f^om every vessel entering the harbor. There la also a 
pilot, who is not required to go aboard, but receives $1.75 per foot for every foreign vessel arriving 
tlao $4 for every time a vessel changes her anchorage. These salaries are rednoed to American money. 

XV. Printers and printing offices. 

statement showing the wages paid per day of twelve hours to printers {compositors, pressmen, 
proof-readers, <f*o.,) in Guadalajara and Topic 



Oconpations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Printers 


$0 25 
38 
12 


15 


$0 33 


Pressmen 


33 


Apprentices 


12 







Compositors receive fVom 33 to 48 cents per thousand ; proof-readers about $8 per week, when em 
ployed. The styles of printing are crude and nnartistic. 



LA PAZ. 



REPORT BT OONSXTL VI080A, 

1 have the honor to inform the Department that with all the diligence 
within my power, my investigations with certain class of laborers and 
also aboat the general wages paid to laborersin the different trades and 
industries of this peninsula, became effective ; the result could not be 
attained as desired or expected, on account of the exceptional condition, 
practices, habits, customs, and the entirely primitive state of every in- 
dustry and of its people ; as to the practicability to give an answer on 
each of the subjects, it is beyond the reach of any human being, at pres- 
ent, because the instability of every leading trade, as well the irregular- 
ities by which the enterprises are managed, the depopulated condition 
of this country, and the long and slow way of communicating with the 
interior, townp, leave no way or chance for a more extensive or correct 
report orj tlie subject* 

I liavei simply flIUMi the forms alluded to in the circular and which 
ftra here indo^ptl^ kijowin^ that it is not conforming with the manner 
€iplain«*d by the I>e)>^irtmt'Ut, but have arbitrarily filled them as the 
ciminLHiunm'rt jif*nuit it, leaving the aver<ige column to be taken as the 
stand'inl of wajjes prerailiof^ ia this country. 

J AS. VIOSCA, 
Consul. 
States ConiU'Late, 

Im i^iir, Jiiite 7, 1884. 
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I. OSlfERAL TRADB8. 

Wag$§ paid per week of ten hemre in La P««, Lower CkUifamia. 
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Lowest. 


Hitfliesl 


Arsngsw 


BVXLDDre TBAOI0. 

Brl<«k1»Tvn 


800 

76 
60 
76 


fl60 

76 

260 

OS 
360 

IBS 

1 76 
100 


$18ft 


Ho4H»iTitn 


IfMont .... 


8 80 


T«ii4wt X . 


0g 


CacpcntMs 


8 20 


OTBBB TEADI0. 


1 00 


BlaektmHlM .... 


1 18 


Strikers 


gr 






l^«k-nMk«rt ........ . 


TO 


TO 


.,,, 

70 


Brewers 




Batchers 


100 
60 

60 
00 
800 
1 00 
1 60 
100 
ITO 


i 60 
1S3 
00 
97 
1 00 
8 t3 
186 
160 
160 
800 


1 86 


DriTers, drsynMiB, aimI tMnistsrs 


'i? 




T4ilKrrfiTS porters, Ao.^a*- a ** . ^ . .................... 


S» 


Printers 




1 60 


ff«fhBskers 


SteredoNs 


TsUors 


1 80 


TiBtmlths . 


1871 





J^Md sntf/ootf jMiM«.--The workliME people of this ooan try are ft«e to parohsse the Beoesosries of Ii0i 
to »vlt their own oo&Tenleiiee. Their dsily food consisting of com, benns» jerked beet *nd meet i 



Cost of com, 8 eents per pound { beeni, S| oents per ponnd 
(ftesh), 10 cents per pound. 



Jerked beef, 20 cents per poond ; meat 



V. Mines and mining. 



Wagee ptUd in and in oonneoHon with the Progreeo Company^ Falle Perdido Companf^ 
and San Joeileland Minee in Lower Cal\fomia. 



OceopstloBs. 



Snperintendents peryeer.. 

Asssyers do — 

Assnye ri' sssistsnts do — 

Aneuien. ..............do .. 

Ore millers perdsy.. 

Bngioeers per month.. 

Machinists do .. 

Drillers per day.. 

Miners inside of mine do — 

Operators in theftimaces do.... 

Boys employed in the separatioo and cleansing of the ores do — 

Coounon laborers do.... 



VII. Ship- YARDS and shipbuildino. 

Wagte paid per day of ten hour9 in ship-jfarde in La Pas, Lower California, 



Lowest. 


Highest 


ATMVge. 


04.000 00 
2,000 00 


06^000 00 




2, .WOO 

900 00 

900 00 

1 60 




900 00 

900 00 

1 60 






01 60 


80 00 


100 00 


90 00 


00 00 


eo 00 


70 00 


1 76 


250 


2 12 


175 


260 


2 12 


1 75 


2 00 


187 


50 


75 


62 


1 00 


100 


100 



Occupations. 



Tfood shlp-bnilding 

First asaiatanu 

Second assistants ... . 



Lowest 



02 60 

1 00 

60 



Highest 



$8 00 

1 60 

75 



Arerage. 



02 T5 

126 
«34 



Von.—- Computation for arerafe wages cannot be rated here, as per form suggested in circalar, for 
it would not be exact with the rules for labor ; rates for wages customary in this country, as wages are 
generally paid by month or day in isolated works. 
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VIII. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen (officers and men) — distinguishing between ooeam, coast, 
and river navigation, and between sail and steam, in La Paz, Lower California, 



OocapatioDB. 



OCEAN BAIL KATiaATIOM. 

HMters 

Haten 

BeHroen 

Cooks 

COAST SAIUNO MAYI lATION. 

Masters 

Matt>s 

Seamen 

Cooks 

8TSAM COAST NATIOATIOV. 

CaptaiDS 

Flwt mates 

Second mates 

SHsroen 

Chit f engineers 

FlistSKSlHtantenjdDeer 

Second AMiHtsnt engineer 

Third assistant engint:er 

'Firemen 



Lowest. 


Highest. 


100 00 


$100 00 


80 00 


50 00 


16 00 


22 00 


25 00 


25 00 


40 00 


75 00 


20 00 


80 00 


UOO 


18 00 


18 00 


20 00 


100 00 


100 00 


60 00 


70 00 


80 00 


35 00 


20 00 


20 00 


100 00 


100 00 


60 00 


. 8000 


40 00 


60 00 


40 00 


60 00 


80 00 


30 00 



▲▼erage. 



$80 00 
40 00 
19 00 
25 00 



57 50 
25 00 
16 00 
19 00 



100 00 
65 00 
82 50 
20 00 

100 00 
70 00 
60 00 
50 00 
80 00 



It is beyond possibility to give an idea of the wages for oil and penrl fisheries, around the bay and 
adjacent islands ; but men emplo3-ed in that tine of business generally work under oontract; a com- 
mon rule taken for an average rate makes it at $0.81 per week. 



IX. Store and shop waobs. 

Wages paid per month in stores, wholesale or retail, to males and females, in La Pas. 



Oocapations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


ATorage. 


Bookeepers 


$75 00 
40 00 
80 00 
20 00 


$125 00 
60 00 
50 00 
80 00 


$100 00 
60 00 


Clerks, first class 


Clerks, second class u..... 


40 00 


ClerkSi assistants 


25 00 







X. Household wages in towns and oities. 

Wages paid per month, with board and lodging, to household servants (towns and oities) in 

La Pas, Lower California, 



Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Avsraga. 


Female cooks .........^^..T..............r.-«^. 


$9 00 
12 00 
10 U) 
600 
400 
8 00 


$10 00 
15 00 
10 00 
10 00 
600 
10 00 


$0 00 
18 60 


MaltY cooks 


Cbaroberroaids 


10 00 


Male servants .........T....T,.r...... 


8 00 


Female servsnts ..••• 


5 00 


Washwomen 


$ 00 
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XI. Agricultural wages. 

WagmptUd to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in Lower California. 



Occapations. 



Male ■erraots* per month.. 

SrTTants eoiployedin the sugar mills per day.. 

Household male servants* per mont h . . 

Household female servants* do 



Lowest 


Highest. 


$10 00 

50 

800 

4 00 


$14 00 

75 

<800 

800 



Average. 



$12 00 
621 
660 
600 



* With hoard and lodging. 

XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per month to employes in Oovemment departments and offlceSj exclusive of tradeS" 
men and laborers^ in La F<u, Lower California, 





Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 




$833 384 
150 00 
80 00 
50 00 
50 00 
20 00 
100 00 
100 00 
80 00 
60 00 


$388 83i 
150 00 
80 00 
50 00 
50 00 
20 00 
100 00 
100 00 
80 00 
60 00 


$333 331 
150 00 




First ssfllstant 


00 00 




50 00 


Third assistant ., , . . , 


50 00 


Marshal 7 


20 0* 




100 00 


Maleteaehera..;. 


100 00 


Frmale teachers ...« - 


80 00 




00 00 







XV. Printers and printing offices. 

9laUmeni showing the wages paid per month to printers (oompositors, presemen, proof-read^ 
ers, <f*o.) in La Pas, Lower California. 




NTJBVO liBON. 

REPORT BY CONSUL OAMPBBLL, OF MONTEBBY, 

I bave the honor to submit the following notes on the indnstries and 
labor of the State of Naevo Leon : 



PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES. 

The principal industries of this State are cotton factories, flouring' 
mills, tanneries, distilleries, manufactories of hats, shoes, blankets, sad- 
dles, harness, soap, matches, candles, carriages, wagons and ice; also 
such industries as tin and coppersmiths, book binderies, printing, &c. 
The above manufactories and iudnstries furnish employment to a very 
large number of laborers, both male and female. There is very little 
machinery used in the different shops, and that of the most antique 
style ] nearly all the work being done by hand. 
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RATES OF WAGES. 

The rates of wages paid to laborers of every class, mechanical, min-* 
log, factories, public works and railways, domestic, agricultural, &c., 
are exhibited in the inclosed tabular statement. 

COST OF LIVING AND FOOD. 

The cost of living to the laboring classes is about the same as that in 
the United States, though their food is of a different kind. The la- 
borer here lives principally on beans and tortillos fa flat cake made of 
a coarse corn-meal ground on a stone with the hanas) and a small quan- 
tity of fret^h beef, goat, or mutton. They could not afford to eat bacon, 
as it is 50 cents a pound, and other articles commonly used by laborers 
are very expensive here. 

HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

They are steady workers, but are generally eye-servants. They make 
it a rule to spend all they make, chiefly for good clothing. They are 
very proud about their dress, and will stint themselves of food in order 
to buy a $10 sombrero and a good 6uit of clothes. They are generally 
temperate in their habits. The feeling existing between employ^ and 
employer is good. 

STRIKES. 

Such things as strikes are not known among this people. 

FOOD PURCHASES. 

No restrictions are imposed on the laborers by the employers as to 
where they shall purchase the necessaries of life. They are paid alto- 
gether in silver, as they are afraid of any other kind of currency. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. ' 

The general condition of the working people is good, though at pres- 
ent they may be compelled to live unusually economically on account 
of a long-continued drought and the unsettled condition of the country. 
Their houses are built of ^obe (sun-dried brick), covered with a thatched 
roof, neatly whitewashed on the inside, and are generally quite neatly 
kept, however sparse their furniture. They are not of large frame, but 
of great endurance physically. While a large number are fond of mescal, 
a spirituous liquor, yet very few comparatively are addicted to intoxica- 
tion. The wages of both male and female laborers have been consider- 
ably increased in the last five years, caused by the introduction of rail- 
roads and other American enterprises. The wages of men and women 
do not conflict with each other except perhaps in cotton factories, which 
of course tends to maintain harmonious and kindly relation among all 
concerned. A majority of the women can read and write, and the chil- 
dren are being educated in the public schools ; the education of the 
children is, however, limited to reading, writing, arithmetic, and geog- 
raphy. There is desire on their part to increase the facilities offered by 
the public schools. 

ROBT. C. CAMPBELL, 

Consul. 

United States Consulate, 

Monterey, Mexico^ May 1, 1884. 
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I. General trades. 

Weigm paid per week in Monterey, 
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Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


BUILDDfO TBADB8. 

Brickbiy6n 


$0 00 
226 
450 
1 50 
4 50 
1 60 
450 
1 60 
460 

800 
900 
4 50 
800 
000 
4 50 
000 
000 
8 00 
800 
460 
800 

8 50 
850 
500 
800 
600 
900 
200 
700 
600 
800 
800 
500 
10 00 
10 00 
250 

7 00 
12 50 

8 00 
800 


$12 00 

4 50 
12 00 

4 M) 
12 00 

4 50 
12 OU 

450 
12 50 

000 
12 60 
900 
450 
900 

6 00 
12 50 
15 00 

. 600 
4 50 
12 00 
450 

500 
500 
600 
800 

7 50 
12 50 

4 00 
10 00 
900 
450 
450 

8 00 
15 00 
12 00 

8 50 
10 00 
25 00 
4 00 
600 


$10 00 


HodT'Oanion 


8 00 


ICatont > 


10 00 


Teodwt 


3 00 


Plttit^roTS 


10 00 


T6&den 


2 50 


Boofera 


10 00 


Xeodon 


2 60 


Carpmton 


10 Ot 


OmSB TBADX8. 

Bakers 


6 00 


Blacktmithft 


10 00 


Striken 


7 60 


Bookbinden 


8 50 


Brick-maken 


8 00 


Boteheri 


6 00 


BnuM-fonndem ....^....^ 


10 00 


Cabinet-makeri 


12 00 


ConfeoUeiiera 


4 00 


Cisar-makera 


8 SO 


Coopera 


10 00 


DiitUlera 


8 50 


Driyere: 

Prayiueii and teamsteni 


4 60 


Cab and carriage 


4 60 


Street railways" 


5 00 


Oardmers 


2 60 


HAtt^>r« , , 


6 60 




10 00 


Laborers, porters, Stc 


8 00 


LI thocrap&ers .,!,...^ ^ .^ ^.....................^...... .^^^ ^ ^ ^ 


8 00 


Mili«iiffhttt 


7 50 


Kftjlfnaters (band) 


8 60 


iPotters '. .' 


8 50 


Printers 


7 00 


Teachers pnblio schools 


12 60 


Saddle and harness makers 


10 00 


Tanners 


8 00 


Tailors 


8 00 




18 60 


•nViSnuSs ^ 


8 60 


WeaTers (outside of mUls) 


6 00 







MONTEREY STREET RAILWAY. 
Wagei paid, wiihmt hoard. 



Ocenpations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Bookkeeper 

Yard foreman 

Blacksmith 


permontli.. 

do.... 

do.... 


$100 00 
60 00 
75 00 
20 00 
20 00 
26 00 
20 00 
10 00 

100 00 
60 
75 


$100 00 
50 00 
75 00 
20 00 
20 00 
25 00 
20 00 
10 00 

100 00 
50 
76 


$100 00 
60 00 
76 00 


Condnoton 


do 


20 00 


PriTers 


do . . 


20 00 


Wat^bmsn . . , 


do.... 


26 00 


Balar bovs ................. x . ... . ..... 


do.... 

An 


20 00 
10 00 


OOHSTBUOnOH. 

Psremaaof tracka.x.a ........ An 


100 00 


Tr#ck hands 


...ner dav.. 


50 


Spiksrs 


dft 


76 
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11. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per week in factories or mills in and near Monterey, 



Occa]Mitlon8. 



Foreman 

Spinoeni 

Weavers 

Servaote 

Females : 

Spinners . 

Weavers . 

Serrants . 

Others ... 



Loirest 


Highest 


$8 00 


$10 00 


4 00 


QUO 


600 


800 


400 


600 


400 


600 


000 


8 00 


2 00 


3 00 


eoo 


8 00 



Average. 



$9 00 
600 
7 00 
600 

5 00 
7 00 
2 60 
7 00 



Board in factories, $2.60 per week. 

V. Mines axo) mining. 

Wages paid per day in mines in the State of Nuevo Leon. 



Occnpations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Avenge. 


Miners 


$0 60 
76 
60 


$100 

1 26 

75 


$0 76 


Smelters 


1 00 


Ordinarv hands ...................... ...rrT...-.rr..........Trr....rwmt 


m 





IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per week of seventy-eight hours in stares, wholesale and retail, to males, in Man- 

terey. 



Oooapations. 



Clerks in retail stores 

Clerks in wholesale stores . 

Bookkeepers 

Porters 



Lowest 


Highest. 


$5 00 
10 00 
12 50 
200 


$16 00 
20 00 
26 00 
300 



Average. 



$10 00 
16 00 
18 60 
2 50 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (towns and cities) in Monterey, 



Oooapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Male servants 


$8 00 

10 00 

10 00 

600 

4 00 
800 


$20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

800 

10 00 
600 


$12 00 
12 00 


If sli^ r^Vs . 


Female cooks 


12 00 


Female nurses, Ao 


00 


YiUages: 

Male servants 


8 00 


Female servants 


6 00 







XV. Printers and printing offices. 

Statement shotcing the wages paid per week to printers in Monterey, 



Occupations. 



Joh printers . 
Com podi tors . 
Pressmen — 



Lowest. 



$5 00 
600 
4 00 



Highest I Average. 



I 



$20 00 
8 00 
7 00 



15 00 
7 OO 
6 00 
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XI. AaRICULTURAL WAGES. 
Wa^ paid to agricultural laborers and household {country) servants in State of Nueto Leon. 



OccoiMbUoiw. 



Laborrni:* 

Field p«p day. 

DiirfDf^ harvest do... 

Pleld laboreial p«r month..! 

8b«pherd« do I 

Hoiia«hold fervants do ! 



Lowest. 



10 37 

50 

5 00 

8 00 

4 00 



Highest 



$0 50 
1 00 
8 00 

10 00 
8 00 



Arerage. 



10 87 

75 

7 00 

900 

600 



* Withoot board. 



t With two basLels of ootd. 



80N0RA. 

RBPORT JtT CON8VL WILLARD, OF 6UATMA8. 
SONORA, ITS PEOPLE AND INDUSTRIES. 

I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of "Labor Circnlar'^ from the 
Department, date of February 15 last, and in reply would state: 

That in this consular district of Ouaymas, which embraces the State 
of Snnora, Mexico, the largest city, Herraosillo, contains not more than 
12,000 people, and the port of Ouaymas 6,000 people. Three other 
towns, Alamos, Magdalena, and Altao, containing from 2,000«to 3,000 
population each ; alHO a number of small villages and pueblos of from 
100 to 500 inhabitants. 

The entire consular district, which is estimated to contain an area of 
35,000 square miles, contains less than 120,000 people, which includes 
the civilized Indian tribes, estimated to be one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation. There are no manufacturing establishments in the State, ex- 
cepting a small cotton mill, near Hermosillo, for the manufacture of 
unbleached muslin, which is idle for six months of the year, the pursuits 
of the people being confined to merchandising, stock-raising, and min- 
ing. The status of this consular district is such that it is difficult to 
meet the requirements of the circular as to the information sou;;ht for. 

I beg leave, also, to state that the rates given are more applicable to, at 
or near, what is called our large towns or cities. In the small towns in the 
interior of the country there is proportionately a cheaper rate paid for 
all classes of labor than mentioned in the following tables. 

RATES OP WAGES AND COST OP LIVING. 

I herewith inclose rates of labor, which will be found in tables an- 
nexed. The cost of living of the laboring classes varies in the large 
towns and cities, where the cost is full 30 per cent, higher than in the 
interior of the country, and varies according to condition from 20 to 
60 cents per day, while skilled labor, clerks, and employes vary from 30 
cents to $1 per day. The articled of food consist of meat, bread, coffee, 
sugar, vegetables, &c.^ a list of which is hereto annexed, with the retail 
prices iu our towns. 

In making a comparison of the rates of labor from 1878 to 1884, as 
reganls prices paid for work, it can be estimated at 30 iK^r cent, higher 
and the price of food, &c., 10 per cent, more than the year 1878. 
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HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The working classes as a rule spend what they acquire almost as soon 
as earned, rarely saving money. Their wants are few and simple, and 
tliey appear to act on the adage of << sufficient unto the day are the 
wants thereof." 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY^. 

The feeling between employ^ and employer is not marked by the an- 
tagonism which exists in other countries more populous and prosper- 
ous. There are no labor unions or organizations, no strikes of employes 
on any organized scale, and, generally speaking, all disputes are set- 
tled amicably, without reference to law. 

HOURS OP LABOR. 

A day's work is generally considered from sunrise to sunset, with two 
hours' intermission at noon. This applies to out-door employment. In 
the mines they usually receive task-work, which is, as a rule, estimated 
at about ten hours per day. The laboring classes that work by the day 
or week are paid in silver (coin). Those that are employed by the 
month are paid according to contract entered into. In some cases one- 
half or one-third is paid in cash, and the rest in provisions and merchan- 
dise. In the agricultural districts men are generally employed at the rate 
of 98 perjnonth, receiving in addition an almud (about a peck) of com or 
wheat each week. Beef, sugar, and other articles of food or clothing, 
if said laborer needs them, he must purchase. The peon system in this 
part of Mexico, which formerly existed, is practically null and void. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

The laboring classes, as a general rule, have few political rights or 
do not care to exercise them, and they do not enter into the political 
contest. Their votes always, as a rule, go with that of their employer. 

EMIGRATION. 

There has been from this consular district before the commencement 
and (H)mpletion of work on the Sonora Bailroad a considerable emigra- 
tion to Arizona and California, as wages there were higher and the dis- 
ordered condition of the country was such that more chances of bettering 
their condition and obtaining personal security was presented. Since 
the completion of the railroad some few have returned as price of wages 
have increased and a more prosperous condition of affairs throughout 
the country exists. 

RAILROADS AND REVOLUTION. 

With the advent of the railroad have ceased revolution and civil dis- 
turbances, and the laborer today is not liable to be compelled to do 
forced military duty, as was the ca«e formerly in the constantly recur- 
ring civil disturbances which appeared at one time to be the normal 
condition of this part of Mexico. 
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WOMEN LABORERS. 

The employment of women who labor in this consular district is al- 
most entirely. confined to honsehold dnties, sach as honsekeepers, lannd- 
resses, seamstresses, teachers, musical instractresses, cigarette-makers 
{small cigars), cooks, shop-keepers, &c. The average rate paid per day 
for such employment, including board and lodging, ranges from 20 cents 
to $1 per day. 

PORBION LABORERS IN SONORA. 

The foreign labor, as it exists in this consular district to-day, is con- 
fined almost exclusively to skilled artisans in different branches of trade. 
In Sonora there are 56 Chinamen, 50 of whom are engaged exclusively 
in the manufacture of shoes and boots and the others as cooks at hotels 
or mining establishments. 

I hope that this incomplete report may serve to give an idea of labor 
as it exists to-day in this part of the northwestern portion of Mexico. 

A. WILLAED 

Consul. 
United States Consulate, 

Quaymasj June 12, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid per week of sixty houre in Ouaifmai. 



OoonpAtiont. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Arersg*. 


OIHBRAL TBAD18. 

BriekUjen 


$15 00 
600 

12 00 
450 

IS 00 
4 50 

18 60 

10 50 
900 
450 
600 
750 
600 

12 00 
600 
450 

12 00 

15 00 
18 00 

450 
600 
600 
850 
600 
12 00 
750 
600 
750 

16 00 
600 


$18 00 
7 60 

18 00 
600 

18 00 
600 

27 00 

15 00 
18 50 
600 
800 
15 00 
800 

15 00 
00 
800 

16 00 
20 00 
80 00 

600 
7 50 
10 00 
600 
7 50 
20 00 
10 00 
800 
12 00 
18 00 
800 


$16 25 


Hod-oArrion .....^... 


f 00 


>r#«»11f rr. T T .., 


14 40 


Teoden 


6 10 


FlMtATon 


14 40 


Tesdert... ... 


5 10 


CarpontOTs. 


18 90 


OTBim TSADI8. 

B*kera ,. 


12 80 


Blsf kamfihfl 


10 80 


StrikfT* 


5 10 


Bookbinders 


6 80 


BrkkiDfrkitn 




Bntober* 


6 80 


Cftbiiiei*iDAkor 


18 20 


Confeoiiooera.... 


7 20 


Olnr-maknn 


5 80 


D^Teni 


18 60 


MTF Pr^viuon and tfMuniitoni 


17 00 


C»b, omtIaco, Aod Rtroot imilway 


22 80 


Ondonon ....7..' 1 


5 10 


Hattera 


6 00 


Jow^ars 


7 00 


LftboTf^n, portem, See 


4 50 


Printers '. .'. '. 


00 


Teachefs, public sobools..... -. 


15 20 


Soddli^ Min bsriiBBe mskeni 


8 50 


<WI mskrn 


80 


Tnilors 


9 80 


Telesrspb oDerstors 


10 80 


Tisflnltlis 


80 
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VI. Railway employi^s. 

Wages pttid per day to railway employ^ {thoee engaged about statiofis^ as well ae those i 
gagtd on the engines and cars, linemen, railroad laborers, fc) in Sonora, 1884. 



Ocenpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


Condactors 


$4 25 

3 00 
6 DO 
850 

4 00 
250 
250 
200 
260 
8 00 
1 00 
1 60 
250 
1 75 
3 75 
800 
250 
8 00 

1 00 

2 60 


♦4 25 
8 00 
6 00 
400 
4 00 
460 
500 
4 25 
500 
8 00 

2 00 
1 75 

3 00 
200 
425 
400 
8 bO 
600 
1 50 
300 


•4 25 


Brakemfin 


8 00 


Bngiaeers, locomotive 


6 00 


Engineers, stationary 


3 70 


Firemen 


4 00 


Machinists 


3 10 


Station agents 


3 60 


Telegraph operators 


2 90 


Clerks 


8 60 


Section foremen 


3 00 




1 40 


Track -walkers 


1 60 


Baceaire-roasters 


2 70 


Engine-cleaners - 


1 86 


Car-builders 


8 05 


Carpenters ... 


8 40 


Blacksmiths 


290 


Civil engineers 


3 80 


Line men 


1 20 


Painters 


2 70 







VII. Mines and mining. 

Wages paid per day of ten hours in and in connection with gold, siltfer^ and copper wUnes in 

Sonora, Mexico, 1884. 



Ocoapations. 



Foreman 

Asaaver 

Bookkeeper. 

Miners 

Bnirfneers ... 
Mill hands... 
Bhieksmiths. 
Carpenters . . 
Storekeepers 



Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


$1 60 
160 

1 00 
200 
850 
260 

2 00 
250 

75 
1 


$2 00 
2 00 
1 50 
400 
400 
4 00 
600 
600 
1 26 


$170 
1 70 


1 20 


a 80 


8 70 


8 10 


8 60 


8 00 


95 





VIII. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen (officers and men) in the port of Quaymas, Mexico, 1884. 





Ocenpations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Captains 




$30 00 
20 00 
12 00 
10 00 


$6000 
85 00 
18 00 
16 00 


$42 00 


Mates 


20 00 


8**araen...... 


14 40 


Cooks 


12 40 







IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per month, Quaymas, Mexico, stores, wholesale and retail, to males and females* 

1884. 





Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Bookkeepers 


$40 00 

15 00 

16 00 
800 


$150 00 
46 00 
20 00 
12 00 


$84 00 


Clerks 


27 00 


portf^rs 


17 60 


Female clerks in shops ...., ..,,,.^t-^---, r -- 


900 
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X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Waget paid per monih to houtehold $ervant$f iown$ and oil/et, in Sanora, Mexico, 1884. 





Oooopations. 


Lowest. 


Hifbeet. 


▲Tenfe. 


Cooka 


$6 00 
4 00 
800 
8 DO 
6 00 


$15 00 
10 00 

800 
12 00 

800 


$oeo 

880 


Washv^rt and ironms 




5 00 


Porters 


9 60 


VtUWN 


6 to 







XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wage9 paid per month to agrieultural lahoren and hou$ehold (eountry) iervanie in Sonora, 

Mexioo. 



Oooapationt. 



IWeman of ranch work 

Laborers 

Herders (raqaeros) 

Cooks 



Lowest. 



$20 00 
8 00 
10 00 
600 



Highest. 



$40 00 
800 
15 00 
800 



▲Tcsife. 



$28 00 
680 
12 00 
680 



XII. Corporation emplot^s. 

Wagee paid per week of eixty koure to the corporation employee in the oUjf of (hiapnae^ 

Sonera, 



Oecopatlona. 



Lowest. 



Highest 



Arecago. 



giSr^:::::::::: 

Burreyor 

.AsMssor 

Coneetor 

Jailer 

▲aoistaat Jailer 

Treaanrer 

Cantaio poUoe 

Poltoeinea 

Cartmen 

ladian sor^niora 

School teachrra, malo . . 
Brhool tearhera, femalo 
Citj phjaioiaa 



$15 00 

500 

12 60 

25 00 

625 

600 

250 

20 00 

12 50 

625 

200 

200 

10 00 

10 00 

15 00 



$25 06 

750 

15 00 

8125 

756 

625 

8 75 

25 00 

15 00 

750 

800 

2 00 

25 00 

15 00 

15 00 



$10 66 
600 
18 80 
27 80 
6 75 
660 
800 
22 00 
18 60 
6 76 
2 40 
200 
16 00 
12 00 
16 00 



XV. Printers and printing offices. 

Statew^ent ehowing the wagee paid per veek of eixty honre loprinten (compoeitore, preee^ 
men, proof-readefif ^a) tii Sonora, Mexieo* 





Oocopationa. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Arerago. 


Foreipea ••..■ 


$10 50 
000 
800 
460 


$15 00 
)2 00 
18 50 
7 50 


612 00 
10 20 


rrcasmi d . ^ ^ ^ ^... ..^.^x^^. ..^.^ 


Tjrpo setters 


10 HO 
6 76 


AaaisUaU 
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A general average of values at retail of provi$Um9f rent, eloihingf ^., in Sonora, Mexico, 

1684. 



ArtiolM. 



Hour per pound. 

8og»r: 

WhHe do... 

Brown ^....do... 

Coffee do... 

Tea do... 

Beens do... 

Com do... 

Lard do... 

Heat: 

Freeh do... 

Dried do... 

Dried peas do... 



Yalne. 



10 
89 



Artieles. 



Vinegar perfcallon 

Milk do.. 

Bread .perpoond 

Fish fTdo.. 

Oysters per gallon 

Yegetahle per pound 

Water per gallon. 

Potatoes per pound. 

Rent per month, 

Calico ^ per yard. 

Manto cotton oloth do.. 

per pair 



Valve. 



60 
70 
6 

) 

400 
90 
18 

1 76 



KATAKOBOS. 

RMPOST BY OONSVL-BBNMRAL SUTTON. 

L General trades. 

Wagee paid per week of eixtg houre in Matamoros. 



Occnpations. 



BinLDIHO TBADIO. 

Brieklayers |0 00 $16 00 US OO 

Hod-carriers 3 00 8 00 8 00 

Masons 00 18 00 12 00 

Tenders *. 8 00 00 4 00 

Plasterers 6 00 12 00 00 

Tenders 8 00 4 60 4 00 

Boofers 00 12 00 10 00 

Tenders 8 00 4 50 4 00 

Carpenters 90u 18 00 IS 00 

OTHXB TRADI0. 

Bakers 6 00 15 00 00 

Blacksmiths 6 00 9 00 8 00 

Strikers , 4 60 4 50 4 50 

Bookbinders 6 00 9 00 7 00 

Brick makers 4 50 9 00 6 00 

Brewers 4 50 9 00 6 00 

Butchers 4 00 6 00 4 50 

Confectioners 4 00 10 00 6 00 

Cixar-makers ^ 4 50 6 00 5 00 

Ihlvers: 

Draymen and teamsters 2 50 6 00 8 00 

Cab and oarriaKe 2 60 5 00 8 00 

Street railways 3 00 8 00 8 00 

Gardeners 8 00 4 60 4 00 

Horsesboers 9 00 12 00 10 00 

Jewelers 6 00 12 00 8 00 

Laborers, porters, 4to 6 00 9 00 7 50 

Printers 6 00 12 00 9 00 

Teachers pablio schools 6 00 25 00 10 00 

Saddle and harness makers 6 00 9 00 7<0 

TaUors 7 60 18 00 9 fO 

Tinsmiths ' 7 60 00 8 Of 



ATersge. 
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Wtige$paid per month to ralltpoy employA (tho$e engaged about $tation$f a$ well a$ tkoee 
engaged on the engine$ and oarSf linemen, railroad lahorere, fo,) in Matamoroe, 





LowMt. 


Highest 


AreoLge, 


Jbctneen 


100 M 


$85M 


MO M 


JriraMiMI..... •.•••........... 


MM 


C«ndii«t«n .X xxa,. XX 






75 M 


Br»kem«n 






40 M 








75 M 








M M 


Section men 






M M 


Watckmen 


MOO 
75 00 


MM 
88M 


27 M 


84fttioo««Bto 


M M 




M M 











IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wagee paid per week of eight]/ houn in itoree, wholeedle or retail, to malee and femaUe, in 

Matamoros. 



Ooonpationt. 


Lowest. 


Highest 




Bookkeepers 


$7M 
12M 

10 M 
SM 
1 25 


$UM 
MM 

MM 
7M 
7M 


$15 M 
25 M 


OMhIm X 


8sle«ieB: 

Better •oH 


15 M 




6 M 


BOTS 


5 M 







X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants {towns and cities) in Matamoros, 



Occapstions. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Arersge. 


Cooks: 

Ifen 


$6M 
4 M 

6 M 
3 00 
SM 


$25 00 
10 M 

M M 
15 00 
15 M 


$10 M 
7 M 


Women ^... 


Honse servssts : 

Men 


12 M 


Women ,... 


8 00 


Norses 


8 00- 







XL Agricultural wages.* 

Wages paid per month to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in Mata- 
moros, Mexico, with or unthout board and lodging. 



Occnpstions. 



I Lowest I Highest 



Fsnnlftborers.. 



I 



$5 M I $15 00 



ATersgs. 



$12 M 



*An sUowsnce of com. snd ooosslonsUy other sopplies, snd hoosee, sre genersUy sdded. 
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XII. Corporation bmploy:6s. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours, more or less, to the corporation employes in the eity of 

Matamoros, Mexico, 



Occupations. 



Secretary 

Writers 

Porter 

Keeper of the clock 

Treasurer 

Bookkeeper 

Weigher 

Goarcls at gates 

Alcalde 

Dii ector of hospital 

Adminirttrator 

Dniirgist 

Chief oarse* 

Nurses* 

Cook* 

Grinder* 

Chief of police 

First assistant 

Mounted police 

Fiiot police 

Viffht police 

ScMvengers 

Hide and cattle Inspector. 



Lowest 



$7 50 



20 00 



12 00 
800 



4 00 

5 00 
5 00 



Highest. 



$12 00 



80 00 



25 00 
12 00 



6 00 

7 00 
800 



Ayerage. 



$20 00 
10 00 

600 

600 
25 00 
15 00 
20 00 
JO 00 

750 
15 00 

800 

6 00 
600 
a 50 
4 00 
2 75 

15 00 

7 60 
760 
600 
600 
600 
600 



* And food. 

XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per month of two hundred hours, more or less, to employ^ in government depart' 
ments and offices, exclusive of tradesmen and laborers, in Matamoros, Mexico. 



Occupations. 



Collector of oiutoms 

Andltnr 

Chief rlerk 

8ecK>nd clerk • 

Vi^U 

Writers 

Chief of guards 

Second chief of guards 

Gnsrds 

Fe<leral district Judge. . 

Secrrtary to court 

Pii hi io prosecutor 

Postmaster 

FederiU fiscal agent 

Auditor 



Division superintendent. 

Manager 

Operators ■ 

Bookkeeper 

Clerk 

Translator 

GoTsmor 

Secnitary 

Private secretary 

Clerks and wiiters 

Deputies 

Chief clerks 

Writers, Ac 



TBLKOSAPH. 



SUPBBm COUBT. 



Magistrates 

Treasurer 

Secretary 

Writeii*. &c 

Deft*nder of poor 

- »^p^ of (ha ftrat Imntanca . 

1 1,1 ii(l*T of poor *....,. 

Wnifm ^ ,,„*^. „..-,,. 

Ti *^^ >*iiitjr ,*.**,* - 

Auilitor ,..,,.-, 

iSiiDit kCH^prra. irrlters, im ... 
PoliHt: pdntftr. ,--,..,,...«- 
DIrvcU>r .«.. * 



Lowest. 



640 00 



06 00 



M DO 
20 0« 



SO 00 



30 00 



Highest 



900 00 



01 00 



75 DO 
^45 00 



00 00 



70 CNi 



Average. 



fSDO 00 
K)0 00 
125 m 
100 00 
125 OO 

eu DO 

ISO QQ 

l^^ 00 

50 DO 
n^ 00 
ISO w> 
200 00 

so 00 
200 00 

t:fS 00 

325 00 

lOfi (Mi 
TO OU 

so 00 
60 00 
23 00 

im 00 

2iiO 00 
100 00 

so 00 
100 00 
lOi) 00 

60 00 

IIU) 00 
lAO 00 
100 00 

:jo 00 
m 00 

125 00 
BO 00 
W 00 

zoo OO 

100 00 
60 00 

100 00 
40 00 
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XV. Printers and printino offices. 

statement showing the wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers (compositors^ pressmen, 
proof-readerSf ^o.) in MatamoroSj Mexico. 



OccopatioDB. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Aversge. 


Compositors 


$20 00 
10 00 


$55 00 
24 00 


$80 00 
^ 00 


PieAsmen /IhirtT honnl 







BRITISH HONDURAS. 

REPORT BY CONSUL MORLAy, OF BELIZE. 
RATES OP WAGES. 

I have the honor to inclose herewith a statement of the condition of 
the laborers of the colony of British Honduras. 

The report is as exact as is possible when the large extent of the col- 
ony is considered, and the fact that the greater part of the population 
is employed in wood cutting — mahogany and logwood — and various 
agricultural pursuits. 

The position of the laborers in general may be said to be a happy one, 
their wants being few and easily and cheaply supplied. There are no beg- 
gars among the natives of the colony, and, unless caused by sickness, 
there is no want. No general value can be placed on the cost of living 
here, as the average laborer can live on next to nothing ; most of them 
live on the rations furnished by their employers, and have no additional 
expense, except for clothing, which is of the cheapest and most primi- 
tive kind. These people could always manage to save something, but 
they seldom do so. They are generally a happy-go-lucky set, and when 
they are paid off at the end of the year the money soon vanishes — often 
for some very trifling thing. They are not, as a rule, given to drunk- 
enness, although most of them drink more or less rum during the year. 
The statements are prepared in the order of the interrogatories. 

COST OF LIVING. 

A large proportion of the laborers live in their own houses and upon 
their own lands or lots. There is a portion, however, who have to pay 
rent. Buildings or rooms to let have become more and more scarce of 
late years, and prices are on the rise, as there is an actual lack of as 
many as are wanted. Strangers coming to Belize find no abiding 
places, except at hotels or in private families ; and the latter who care 
to entertain are also few. 

People can live here in almost any kind of a house when driven to it 
by circumstances, as there is no cold weather the year round, and no 
pressing need of warm or protected rooms. Small houses of from three 
to four rooms no ground floors cost from $4 to $7 per month, although 
some cheap affairs rent as low as $2.50 and $3 per month. 

The sanitary condition of habitable dwellings generally is good, and 
tolerable ones, when procurable at all, rent at from $10 to $25 per 
month. Working people rarely pay more than $5 to $7 per month. 
Most of the tenements are built on large lots which have a yanl in cop* 
92 A— 2 LAB 11 
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mon with a number of small houses, varying in price from $2 to $6 
per month each. 

Prices paid for clothing are about the same as in the United States, the 
material being usually a little cheaper, but the making quality consid- 
ered higher. In the way of ready-made clothing, boots, shoes, &c., prices 
are a little higher. It must be remembered, however, that very little 
clothing is needed by the laboring classes, one or two garments being 
all that is needed by the common laborers the year round. Their chil- 
dren are generally fully dressed with a hat and a cheap cotton slip 
reaching to the knees. The tradesmen and mechanics dress pretty 
much the same as those of the United States, with the difference that 
their clothing is not so heavy. 

Fires are necessary only for cooking, and wood is pretty expensive, 
a stick of wood a yard long and about the thickness of 3 to 4 inches 
costing one-halt to three-fourths of a cent. 

Plantains, yams, and coco (a kind of potato) form a large part of 
the food of the laborers ; fish also are very cheap and abundant and 
form a part of the daily fare to laborers in the country, either on planta- 
tions or wood cuttings. Katious of 4 pounds of pork and 7 quarts of 
flour are given each man per week. 

There is an abundance of all kinds of English and American canned 
^oods, such as biscuits, pickles, fruits, vegetables,. &c. In the follow- 
ing list is given the average general retail prices of food and some nec- 
essary household articles procurable at the markets and provision shops. 
The values given are American money, the standard here being the 
Mexican dollar, which is at a discount of 10 to 15 per cent. 

FOOD PRICES. 

Prices of provisions are as follows : 



Articles. 



Fresh: 

Beef per pound . . 

Pork do ... 

Mutton do. . . . 

Veal do... 

Sea fish do 

Sea turtle do — 

River turtle do .. 

Shellfish do.... 

Sftlted sea fish do — 

American mess pork . .do 

American bacon do — 

American hams do.... 

American salted beef, .do 

Fresh eggs per dozen.. 

Chickens each . . 

Venison and game meats, per 

pound I 

Docks each . . 

Pigeons per pair. . i 

Qeese per pound.. 

Turkeys each. 

Lard: 

Native per pound . . 

American ....do ..*'. 

Condensed milk. pound tins..! 

Chocolate per pound..! 

Cacao: 

Imported do.... 

Native do — 

Tea do — 

Coffee, Guatemala do 

Sugar: 

Native do.... 

Imported cut loaf .do 



Lowest 
price. 



$0 11 



Highest 
pnce. 



Articles. 



Lowest I Highest 
price. price. 



08 

00 

164 

03 

03 

11 

161 

22 

16| I 



11 
44 
38 



75 
16| 



1«4 
33 

22 
83 
75 

le* 
a8 



$0 1< 



33 

22 

054 

11 

22 

054 

04 

15 

294 

33 

22 

44 

55 

22 
66 
44 
22 
1 50 

22 
22 
27 
50 

27 

45 

1 25 



09 



Cheese, American per pound. 
Dried apples, plums, our- 

I rants, &c . per pound . . 

Sago, tapioca, &c do — 

Starch: 

Native , do 

|| American do — 

I Soap, English and American, 

I per pound 

I Candles, English and Ameri- 
can perpouud.. 

! Wheat flour do — 

|| Commeal do 

I Oatmeal, Scotch do 

!{ Com shelled per quart.. 

,, Rice, native and imported, per 

quart 

Beans: 

I Native per quart.. 

American do ... 

String perpound.. 

I Peas, American do ... 

I Barley, pearl do 

T6roatof«, fresh do 

Potatoes: 

American do — 

Native, sweet do — 

Onions : 

Native do 

American do 

OarlA : 

American. do.... 

Native do 

Cabbages do.... 

Tamarinds do.... 



10 27 
22 . 


$0 88 


10 


81 


11 


10 i 


164 1 -- 


04* 
02 
11 '. 


6T 
Of 


02 1 

10 '. 


05 


,11 1 


10 '. 


♦o'iii 


164 


07 
11 . 


11 


02 

1 

11 1 
22 . 


06 

•a 


164 ' 


a ;:::::::: 



054 
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Food prices — Coutiuued. 



Articles. 



Lowest 
price. 



Breftd: I 

Bftken' per pound . . 

Pilot do .. 

Codllsh, American .. .do — 

Ormnxes per dozen.. 

AgDftCfttee (ftlligator pears), 
per doxen 

Onions snd radishes, spring, 
per dozen I 

Plantains per dozen.. 

Bananas do I 

Coeoannts, fresh do — [ 

If ekms and pumpkins each . . 

Fmlts* |. 

Datea, figs, nuts, Ac . per ponnd i 

Kerosene oil per gallon . . . 

Honey, native fresn . per quart : 



♦0 0u4 

11 
12* 

33 

I 
05* 
11 , 
05 
!«♦ 
11 I 



Highest 
pric**. 



90 1<H 
55 



15 
10 
22 
50 



25 

22 
33 



37t 
30 
45 



Articles. 



Lowest 
price. 

10 11 



Vinegar perquari.. 

Be(»r: 

American do — , S3 

English do... 22 

Ram. native do.... 22 

Matches, German and Ameri- 
can .perdosen.. 11 

Cigars, native and imported, 

each 02 

Tobacco perpound.. 23 

Gunpowder do — 41 

Firewood.... per 100 sticks..' 50 

Charooal per barrel..' 75 

Shoes: I 

Men's per pair... 1 00 

Women's ao — ' 126 

Moccasins do 100 



* Wild are cheap and abundant. 

Crockerv, glass and table ware are rather cheaper than In the United -States, 
■tores, ana kitchen utensils are dearer. 



Hghest 
I price. 

$0 83 



44 



87 
75 



4 00 
3 SO 
2 50 



Household furniture 



WAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

As I have not seen the circular or the reports that were made at that 
time, I cannot make an exact statement of the difference in prices paid 
for labor between then and now, but there has been a general advance 
of wages of all kinds of labor, more particularly the agricultural de- 
partment, caused principally by the increased demand for frnit-planting 
purposes. The general increase has been about 30 per cent. 

HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The working classes here are usually steady, but they are not, as][a 
rule, given to saving. Most of them go out of town to work and are 
hired by contract, part of their wages being paid in advance and the 
remainder at the end of the time contracted for. Their money soon dis- 
appears, being used in buying clothing, luxuries in the way of eating, 
drinking, carriage-riding, &c., and they then hire for another year. 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY^. 

The feeling which prevails between emplo3'er and employ^ is generally 
kindly, and 1 think has a beneficial effect on the prosperity of the colony. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND STRIKES. 

The laborers of this colony have no trade or other organizations, and 
oonsequeutly no strikes. 

FOOD PURCHASES AND CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

The laws of the colony provide that no contract can be made to pay 
the laborer otherwise than with the legal coin of the country, which 
may be said to have the Mexican or Spanish dollar (silver) as the stand- 
ard. They are usually paid off and their accounts settled at the end of 
the year. 

There are no co operative societies* 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The general condition of the working people of this colony is pretty 
fair, as their wants are few. The climate being mild they are not under 
the necessity of buying heavy clothing, strong food, or having their 
houses warmed by fires. Someof them live in old sheds that in the United 
States would not be considered fit for stables. A large share of them 
in jail, who only spend a few days or weeks in town during the winter, 
do not trouble themselves about houses, but sleep under the market 
sheds, awnings of business houses, trees, &c. Those who are indus- 
trious and saving have every facility for saving (the Government pro- 
viding a savings bank and paying interest on their deposits) and provid- 
ing themselves with homes for their old age. The morals of most of 
them — having been slaves — are not good from the American stand- 
point, but are improving. Previous to the year 1880 the larger part of 
the births were illegitimate, but they are now all taken with the idea 
for getting married. It is a common sight to see people who have lived 
together for years, and have grownup families, getting married and 
having a grand time at the wedding. 

The larger part of the population is composed of negroes and their 
descendants intermixed with all nationalities, and they very much re- 
semble their brethren in the Southern States of our own Union. 

SAFETY OF EMPLOYES. 

There are no factories, mines, railroads, &c., in the colony, and there- 
fore no provisions need be made for accidents such as are common in 
the manufactuiing countries. The Government, however, provides a 
public hospital, in which charges are made for those who are able to pay, 
while those who are indigent receive treatment and medicine gratis. 
There are also asylums for the insane, blind, &c. 

POLITIC A.L RIGHTS. 

This being a Crown colony, the people are governed by officers ap- 
pointed by the colonial office in England, and have no voice in the mat- 
ter. They are not directly taxed, as the revenue on the goods imported 
into the colony, together with the tax on spirits, licenses, and a light 
tax on property, pay the expenses of the colony. The tariff on im- 
portations IS for revenue only, and averages about 10 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

The Government is paternal in its management, and several laws 
have been lately passed protecting the laborers. 

EMIGRATION. 

There is no regular emigration from the colony. 
Part II. — Female Labor. 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN EMPLOYED. 

There is no means of ascertaining the exact number of women em- 
ployed as teachers, dressmakers, or saleswomen, which occupations, 
with the exception of domestic servants, laundresses, &c., are the only 
employments offered to women in the colony. The number of domes- 
servants in the colony in the year 1881 was 813. 
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FEMALE WAGES. 



The minimam, maximum, and average wages paid to female adults 
approximate as follows, viz : 





Ooonpations. 




ICinimnm. 


Maximam. 


Average. 


Hoars 
per week. 


Tfiftchera 




. . . . . .DOT week . . 


$8 00 

8 00 

85 

50 

60 

1 62 


$6 50 
700 
1 62 
1 80 
1 52 
3 10 


$5 40 
500 
1 06 
106 
1 25 
1 80 


30 


Saleswomen 

Cool^. 

Honse-eerranto ... 

Konee 

PlantetioD bands . . 




do.... 

do... 

do.... 

do ... 

do.... 


54 

42 
72 
72 
60 



Dressmakers and laundresses usually work piece-work and make 
about tbe same wages as saleswomen. Cooks, Louse servants, and 
nurses get their food in addition to the above wages, but are not usu- 
ally provided with lodgings. Almost all of the house servants come to 
the house in the morning, and, after attending to the morning work 
(cooking and serving breakfast, house-cleaning, washing, &c.), go home 
until time to prepare the dinner, about 2 to 3 o'clock, after which time 
(6 to 8 o'clock) they are free. 

MORAL ANi) PHYSICAL CONDITION OF FEMALE EMPLOYES. 

The morals of the domestic servants of the colony are not of a high 
order, very few of them being married, but almost all of them having 
one or more children. Their physical condition is pretty good, although 
they are much given to complaining of their health, strength, &c. 

SAFETY AND CARE OF FEMALE EMPLOYES. 

No provisions are made by employers for the improvement, safety, or 
sickness of their female employes in the colony, the Government pro- 
viding schools, asylums, and hospitals. 

FEMALE WAaBS, PAST AND PRESENT. 

There has been an increase in the wages of female labor of all kinds, 
amounting to about 15 to 20 per cent. House rents have also increased, 
but provisions and other articles usually kept by the stores and shops 
have slightly decreased in price. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The education of the women of the colony is pretty fair, most of them 
being able to read and write, which is about all they ever have use for. 
Almost all the children attend the schools, which are sectarian and re- 
ceive Government aid according to the number of pupils they have. 

PROPOSED IMMIGRATION FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

In conclusion, I will add that, owing to the scarcity of labor in gen- 
eral in the colony, a project is on foot for the introduction of plantation 
labor from the United States, it having been stated by a labor agent of 
New Orleans that although laborers from the United States would have 
to be paid more per diem, it would be cheaper to the employers, as the 
laborer fh)m the United States, being more intelligent and industrious, 
would accomplish two or three times as much work as the native laborer 
used at the present time. 
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Almost all labor iu the way of wood-cutting and plantation work is 
done by tasks, and the laborer, if indostrioas, usually completes his task 
in from five to seven hours, having the remainder of the time to rest 
and amuse himself. 

ALBERT B. MORLAN, 

Consul. 
United States Consulate, 

Belize^ May 30, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

WagtB paid per week of fifty-four hours in Belitef British Honduras. 



Ocoap«tio; 



BrioklAven 

Hodoanien. 



Tenden 

SlAton 

Boofen 

CArpenters 

Bakers 

BlaokMDlths 

Strikers 

Botchers 

A-ssistants .. 
Cabioet-makers . 
Cigar-makers . . . 



Coopers. 

Draymen 

Carriage drirers 

Gardeners 

Laborers, porters, &o 

MiUwrigtta 

Printers 

Teachers of public schools : 

Male 

Female 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Lightermen 

Tailors . 



Tinsmiths 

Agricultural laborers . 
F«nale adults work. . . 

Painters 

Fishermen 



Teachers: 
Male... 
Female. 

Editors. 



MISCILLAKEOUB.* 



Book-keepers 

Chemists (dispensing) . 
Collectors 




* Per month. 
VII. ShIP-TARDS and SHIP-BUILDINa. 

Wages paid per weekof fifty-f our hours in ship-yards-^wood ship-huilding—in BeUxe^ British 

Honduras. 







Lowest. 

$4 60 
450 
880 
640 


Highest 


Averafa. 


Carpenters 


$9 to 
060 
060 

10 ao 


#6 00 
600 


Inm workers 


zz^ .s^^ 


7 to 




00 







uigitizea Dy 
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VIII. Seamen's wages. 



Wage9 paid per month with hoard to »oainen (offioer$ and men) — dUiinguiaking Mm 
ooean, o6a$tf and river navigation^ and between sail and $team — in Belize^ British Hon- 
duras, 



Oocapatio 



Lowest. Hlfebett. Arenge. 



OoMt oaptoint (Mdl) , $96 00 $56 50 $S8 M 

CoMt niAtM (Mil) I 1«W 2650 SO 60 

Flnt-clftM coMt MMDen (mU) 1100 18 50 IS 7» 

8M)0DdclM« ooMt MMnen (mU) 52 10 80 10 Of 

Ooean MAmen j 20 10 30 80 Si Of 

flehermen (with ntiona) : 

CapUins 16 40 ; S4 00 SS 60 

Men ' 8M 14 48 IS 80 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per week ofjtftgfonr hours in drg goods andgrooerg stores, wholesale or retail, 
to miUes and females, in Belitte, British Honduras. 



Oconpatione. 



CovuMrclal elerke: 

Male 

Female 

Shop aaleemen 

taleewouen 



Loweet. ; Higbeat ' ATenffe. 



r 



fTOO 


185 00 


$16 80 


800 


7 00 ' 


580 


850 


040 


600 


800 


700 


500 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per w%onth with hoard to household servants (towns and dties) in BeHze, BriHsk 

Honduras, 



OeenpatSona. 



Penalea 



Lowest. 1 Higbeat 'ATernge.. 



']' 



Cooka $8 40 $5 10 

Domeatlea ' 2 00 7 10 

Knraee I 2 40 6 10 ' 

(CaHb>emnda | 100 7 10 

Porters i 8 40 10 80 ' 

Footmen ' 12 00, 

Coachmen ' 15 00 26 00 



$4 20 

426 
688 

425 
840 

10 00 
28 00 



XL Agricultural and wood-cutting wages. 

Wages paid per month to agricultural laborers and household (countrg) servants in BrMsh 
Honduras, without board and lodging. 



Oooopationa. 



Fmit pUntatlona : 
Malea. 



Svgar pUntationa : 

Pemalea 

Other ikrm laborers (male) . 

Mahfgany entters 

Mahogany raftmen 

Logwood ontters 

Logwood boatmen 

Wood entters: 

Foremen 

Clerks 



Lowest. Highest ' ATerage. 



$18 20 
6 50 

14 50 
6 50 

10 00 

16 10 
040 . 

14 50 I 
880 



$14 60 ' 
8 40 

16 20 I 
840 

15 00 ' 

16 no I 

12 60 : 

16 50 

10 80 ; 



$14 40 
720 

15 SO 
7S0 
11 70 

15 66 
10 88 

16 86 
888 

16 60 

18 40 
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XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wagei paid per month to employ A in Government departments and office$f exclusive of trades- 
men and hiborerSf in British Honduras, 



Oooupations. 



Lieatenan t governors 

Private secretaries to above . 

Colonial secretaries 

First clerk to same 

Second clerk to same 

Colonial treasarers 

First clerk to same 

Second clerk to same 

Surveyor-general 

Clerk to same 

Colonel engineer 

Clerk to same 

Chief Justice 

Chief police (inspector) 

Sergeants (inspector) 

Corporals (inspector) 

Constables: 

First class 

Second class 

Third class 

Revenue officers 

Prison superintendent 

Turnkeys 

Matrons 

Overseers 

Lighthouse keepers 

District magistrates 

Interpreters and clerks 

Attendants and messengers.. 



I Hours 
j per day. 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
12 
1£ 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



Lowest. 



Highest. Average. 



$675 00 i 



$7 00 
20 00 
24 00 
15 00 



44 00 , 

200 00 
50 00 , 
24 00 



$675 00 
88 00 

212 00 
80 00 
70 00 

206 00 

112 00 
70 00 

140 00 
30 00 

200 00 
46 00 

375 00 

128 00 
36 00 
82 00 

27 00 
23 00 

18 00 
45 00 
85 00 
39 00 
20 00 
20 00 
30 00 

120 00 
38 00 

19 00 



XIV. Trades and labor— GovERNifENT employ. 

Wages paid by the week of fifty-four hours to the trades and laborers in Government employ 

in British Honduras, 





Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


M^MWPI, rr 




$10 20 
10 20 
640 
6 40 
960 
900 
960 
960 
690 
12 60 
14 85 

3 05 

4 20 
4 00 
960 


$10 20 
10 20 


Bricklayers 




Hod-oarriers 




5 40 


Other tenders 




5 40 


Boofers 




9 60 


Carpenters 




9 60 


Blacksmiths 




9 60 


Coopers 




9 60 


Draymen 




6 90 


Garaeners 




12 60 


Printers 


$5 95 
2 65 
8 05 
8 10 
690 


9 60 


Agricultural laborers 


2 86 


Female laborers 


3 60 


Male porters, &c 


4 20 


Painters. . . . '. 


9 60 









XV. Printers and printing offices. 



Statement shomng the wages paid per week of fifty-four hours to printers (compositors* 
pressmen, proof-readers, ^c), in British Honduras, 



Occupations. 



Kews compositors. 
Pressmen (hand) ... 
Book work (law) . . 
Job work (plain) . . 




Highest Average. 

I I 



$10 00 



14 85 
14 85 ' 



$9 00 

600 

12 00 

12 00 
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UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 

BABRAHQUILLA. 

REPORT BT CONSUL DAWSOK. 
DIPPIOTJLTT OF SEOUBINa STATISTICS. 

I have the honor to aeknowledge the receipt of Labor Circular of 
February 16, 1884, and in reply to the same I beg respectfully to call 
your attention to the difficulty of obtaining such information accurately 
in this country, where there are no statistics or organizations to aid one. 
Gonsequently the facts presented have been obtained after many per- 
sonal applications to those in authority, who finally consented to their 
use. This has naturally consumed much time in the preparation. I 
will now consider your questions in their order. 

I. General trades. 

Waget paid per foeek of iixty hour$ in the consular district of BarranquilUif United States of 

Colombia, 



Oooapations. 



BUILDDTO TRADI0. 



BriokUTert 

Hoa-oarrien . 



Tenders . 
Plasterers... 

Tenders. . 
Slsiers. 



Roofers 

Tenders.... 
Phunbers 

Assistants. 

Carpenters 

Oas-fltters 



OTBKR TKADBB. 



Bakers 

BlacksmHlis 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Briokmakers 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Oicar-makers 

Distillers 

Drirers: 

General 

Draymen and teamsters. 

Cab, carriage, Ac 



Lowest 


HighesL 


$3 84 


18 68 


1 02 


4 84 


884 


086 


192 


484 


884 


066 


1 02 


484 


562 


12 06 


582 


12 06 


1 82 


486 


12 08 


24 18 


484 


072 


502 


12 06 


12 08 


24 18 


884 


7 74 


884 


12 06 


1 02 


484 


4 84 


502 


1 02 


9 66 < 


1 02 


3 81 


5 02 


14 52 


1 02 


7 74 


1 02 


484 


1 02 


4« 



ATsrage. 



17 74 
800 
7 74 
3 00 

7 74 

8 00 
7 74 

7 74 

8 00 
14 52 

7 74 
7 74 
14 52 



484 
066 

484 
484 

4 84 
884 
7 74 
4 84 
484 
884 



1 02 
1 02 
1 02 I 
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7 74 I 
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8 84 
8 84 
484 
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Wagea paid per week in the consular district of Barranquilla — Cdntinued. 

Oocopations. 



Otheb tradb»— Cootinaed. 



OaxdeDen 

HAttera 

Horae-Bboera . 
Jewelers . 



Laborers, porters, dec . 
Kail-makers (band) .. 
Potters 



Printers 

Teaobers (public sobools) . . . 
Saddle and bamess makers . 

Steyedores 

Tanners 



Tailors.. 

Telegrapb operators 

Tinsmiths (oatside of mills). 



Lowest 


ffigbest. Ayerage. 


8192 


1 
$774' 


$8 84 


1 92 


7 74 j 


884 


384 


12 08 ' 


988 


6 92 


12 06 1 


060 


192 


484 


884 


384 


12 06 


060 


1 92 


966 


484 


884 


592 


484 


7 74 


80 22 


12 00 


4 84 


7 74 . 


502 


484 


7 74 


502 


484 


066 1 


502 


884 


966 1 


484 


884 


20 15 , 


12 00 


884 


988' 


502 



[I. Faotobies, mills, btc. 

Wages paid per week of sixig hours infaotoriss or mills in the United States of Colomhia, 
Barranquilla consular district 



Occnpalio 



Soap and candle fSsotory : 

Foreman 

Engineer 

Mixer 

Laborer 

Saw.miUs: 

Sawver 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Cotton ginning: 

Foreman 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Sngar'mills : 

Foreman 

Engineer 

Laborer 

Tannery: 

Foreman 

Laborer 

Matob factory : * 

Foreman 

Engineer and sawyer 

Mixer 

Errand boy 



Lowest 


Highest 


822 
102 


$12 00 

20 15 

408 

502 


408 
12 00 
1 92 


066 
20 15 
8 84 


403 

12 00 

1 92 


12 00 

20 15 

884 



Averaga. 



4 03 

12 00 ! 
1 92 

403 ' 
3 84 i 



12 00 


20 15 


7 74 


1 92 



12 00 

20 15 

884 

24 18 
7 74 

12 00 

20 15 

7 74 

1 02 



12 00 
822 

384 

7 74 
12 80 
200 

7 74 
12 08 
200 

7 74 
12 00 
200 

12 00 
484 

12 80 

20 15 

7 74 

1 02 



* Only one of these. 

III. Foundries, machine-shops, and iron works. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in foundries, fnackine-shops, and iron works, in 
Barranquilla consular distHci, 



Oocnpations. 



Railroad shops : 
Master meobanlo 
Shop foreman.... 

Mechanic 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 



Lowest. 


Highest 


880 22 
16 12 
12 00 
12 00 
604 


$30 22 

18 12 

12 00 

12 00 

804 
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IV. Glass-workers. 

There are no glass workers in the country. A glass manufactory was 
started near Bogota, but did not succeed. 

V. Mines and mining. 

Wages paid per day or week of sixty hours in and in connection with the gold placer mines 
in Barranquilla consular district. United States of Colombia, 



OocopatloDB. 



Wotemmn 

Xnfineen 

LADoren, wMhen . 
Clerks 



Lowest I Highest. 



$8032 I $30» 

24 18 I 24 18 

4 84 I 7 74 

16 12 I 16 12 



There 



ere ftre m few mines working in this consulftr district. These sre gold pUoer, snd are worked 
simply. They sre exploring for copper, coal, petroleom, and asphaltnm. 



VI. Railway employes. 

Wages paid per month to railway employ^ in Barranquilla consular district. 



Occupations. ' ^JJ^* 

^er» I $20150 

Cadiier. 80 00 

Assistant cashier. 40 80 i 

Clerks j 82 24 

Ticket sgenU I 56 42 

Telegraph operators 86 27 

Storekeeper 80 60 | 

Assistant ntorekeeper 48 86* 

Checkderks 40 80 

Master mechanic 120 00 1 

Oondnctor 64 48 I 

(Inedriver ' 48 86 i 



Occupations. 



ATsrage 
wages. 



Foreman of shop 

Master carpenter 

Road foreman 

Linemen 

Switchmen , 

Track boss 

Captain of tugboats ... 
Engineer of tug boats* 

Seamen* ^ 

Pilots* 

Bargemen* 

Porter 



$64 48 

64 48 
82 24 
82 24 
24 18 
82 24 
80 60 
80 60 
20 05 
82 24 
26 70 
16 12 



* Put with railway employ6s. as they work under the control of the raflway company. 

VII. Shipyards and shipbuildino. 

There are no ship.yards established here. 

The river steamers are built abroad and erected here under the man- 
agement of foreigners sent out with the material. Flat-boats, canoes, 
and bungoes are built and all classes of vessels are repaired by house 
carpenters. If any modeling is to be done, plans must come from abroad. 
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VIII. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per fnonth io seamen in Barranquilla consular district. 



Ooonpations. 



Lowest Highest. Arenge. 



Steamers, river : 

Captains 

Pilots 

Parsers 

Engineers 

Second engineers 

Mates 

Firemen 

Stewards 

Superintendents 

Agents* 

Steatbem, ocean : 

Captain 

Engineer 

Seamen 

Pilots 

Bargemen 

Canoe-men and bargemen : 

Pilots V 

Canoe-men 






$48 36 


64 48 


82 24 


72 54 


48 86 


16 12 


12 09 


16 12 


161 20 



$241 80 
120 00 
. 48 36 
120 00 
64 48 
40 30 
16 12 
32 24 
403 00 



8 06 



.! 24 18 1 
7 68 I 



I 80 60 
80 60 

I 20 05 
3224 
25 70 

80 00 
24 18 



$120 00 
80 60 
48 36 
120 00 
48 86 
^ 18 
12 00 
24 18 



32 24 



* Five per cent commission of the freight receipts. 

IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per month of three hundred hours in stores, wholesale and retail^ to males and 
females, in Barranquilla consular districU 



Occupations. 



Lowest. Highest. I Average. 



Corresponding derlK ! $24 18 $120 00, $80 60 

Bookkeepers • 24 18 120 00 40 80 

Salesmen I 6 48 82 24 | 16 12 

Apprentices 1 4 03 8 06- 4 08 

Errandboy 4 03 1 8 06 1 8 06 

Storage* I !... 



* One-half percent commission. 

Many of the retail stores are attended by the members of the family, and consequently no salariea 
are paid. 

X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (towns and oiHes) in Barranquilla consular dis- 
trict. 



Occupations. 


Lowest 

$7 24 
2 42 
724 
484 

12 00 
806 


Highest 


Average. 


Cooks 


• 


$16 12 
67 
16 12 
16 12 
16 12 
24 18 


$12 00 


Water*caiTier0 


4 84 


Kurses 


12 00 


Waiters - --- 


8 06 


Washerwomen 




12 00 


Seamstresses 




16 12 









XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid per week to agricultural laborers and household (countrg) servants in Barran- 
quilla consular district, with board. 



Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Farm hands 




$4 84 
484 
484 


$20 15 


Woodmen 




90 15 


Cattle-men 




20 15 


Wom^n servants 




8 06 









* Board. 
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XII. OORPOBATION EMPLOYES. 

Wagei paid per month to the corporation emplojfSa in the city of BarranquiUa, United Statee 

of Colombia. 



OoenpAtloiui. 



Wftgea. 



OconpstioiM. 



OoTernor $190 00, PnliMmai.. 

lC*yor 120 80 SerranU.... 

Seoretarie* « 56 42 ' Jodge* 

CbiefofpoUoe ! 80 00 Interpreter. 



Wage*. 



$12 09 

484 

161 20 

48 86 



XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per month of three hnndred hours to employ4s in Government departments and 
offices, eiDclueive of tradesmen and laborers, in Barranqnilla conenlar distriet. 



Ooeapatioiis. 



P»y. 



ABMT.* 

OenenU (army*) ^ #201 50 

Colonel 141 05 

Lieatenant-colonel i 100 76 

MiOor ' 80 60 

Captain 65 49 

Lieutenant 50 37 

BnaiKn 40 30 

PriTate 12 08 



Ooonpatioika. 



CUarOM-HOUBB. 

Collector 

Ateietant 

Storekeeper 

Weighmaster 

Clerka 

Captain of the port 

Interpreter 

Goaraamen 

Inspectors 

Laborers , 



Pay. 



$801 50 
120 00 
48 86 
72 54 
32 24 
80 60 
48 96 
20 15 
120 90 
24 18 



* In time of war lUl officers re<Mire three times this amount of pay. 

XV. Printers and printing offices. 



Statement showing the wages oaid per week of sixty hours to printers (composttorSf pressmen, 
proof-readers, ^c:) in Barranquilla consular district. 



Oecnpatlons. 



Editors 

Printers 

Apprentices 



Lowest BOghest. 



$806 I $40 80 

6 45 16 18 

81 I 8 42 



COST OF LIVING. 

The cost of living to the laboring classes varies greatly in this consu- 
lar district; and it may be well to refer to my report on ** Labor in Go- 
lombia," printed in the United States Consular Reports, No. 34, October, 
1883. It is perfectly safe to say the cost of living to the work-people 
here is equal to tbeir wages. 

WAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

The rates of wages have not changed since 1878. 



HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The working classes are steady and trustworthy for a time, but owing 
to tbe facility with which their necessities are supplied, they are not as 
much disposed to laborious industry as they might be. Their vices are 
those attendant upon drinking. They do not save. 
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FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOY^ AND EMPLOYER. 

As this is a free country, employer and eraploy6 affiliate freely, and 
the effect is a general interest in any subject affecting the comraunity, 
and the educational standing is thereby increased. Much can be accom- 
plished by appealing to their citizenship which would otherwise remain 
undone. 

ORGANIZED CONDITION OF LABOR. 

There is no organized condition of labor or capital. All business is 
conducted in accordance with the local conditions which surround cap- 
ital or labor, and vary in detail as the localities vary. While the laws 
authorize the governor to bind men to work as per any agreement 
which may be made before him, yet few, if any, of the authorities would 
aid in compelling men to carry out their contract should they see fit to 
break it. 

PREVALBNCY OF STRIKES. 

Strikes are unknown here. Most disagreements are settled by arbi- 
tration. 

FOOD PURCHASES. 

The working people are free to purchase what and where they please. 
They would resent any other treatment. They are paid every Saturday 
night in silver or bank bills. It is sometimes customary to give each 
workman 20 cents per day to buy the day's provisions. 

COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

These societies are unknown here. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING PEOPLE. 

The homes of the working classes do not vary greatly, excepting those 
in the larger cities who may belong to a better class than those in the 
small towns or country. In the country a man can locate his house in 
the woods without fear of disturbance, erect the same in one day from 
the wild growth surrounding him, and soon have a clearing made upon 
which he can grow three crops of corn in a year. He must not plant 
more than his children can protect, however, from the wild parrots and 
animals, which like cultivated food. The plantain and banana produce 
within eight months from the seed, and thereafter, without much care, 
yield a continual harvest. The yam and yuca, a species of potato, yield 
quickly and are very hardy. Sugar-cane once planted is always pres- 
ent. With these productions growing around him, and the river near 
to supply him with fish, the native is happy, depending for his meat 
upon the wild animals he can kill with spears made from the lance- wood 
of the country, or which he can entrap with the variety of contrivances 
he has the faculty of making. His only necessity for money is to pro- 
vide salt, rum, tobacco, clothes, and the machete, a long knife which he 
uses for every purpose, from picking his teeth to cultivating his lands. 
The money is gained by work for some richer neighbor ; by cutting 
wood for the river steamers ; by catching and drying fish for the city 
markets, or by cultivating the ground in excess of his own require- 
ments. Fruits grow very abundantly. By planting the necessary trees 
the native secures his marketing very easily, if living near a large city. 
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The namber of articles which he obtains, the purchase of which requires 
money, depends in a great measure on the facility for securing remuner- 
ative work and the energy' of the man. The salt for the food of the 
family amounts to very little, and becomes an important factor only, 
when fishing or hunting, to make the results of his labor available for 
the market. The rum of the country varies from the Ohicha, ^hich is 
merely fermented cane-juice, to the distilled liquor. As taken by the 
poorer people, the liquor is colorless and cheap. The tax imposed by 
the municipal authorities varies from $1 to $3 per demijohn. Tobacco 
is grown in certain sections of the country, and as men, women, and 
children generally use it, this article has become a necessity, and money 
goes for this as long as any remains. The clothing of these families 
amounts to very little, as the children usually go without any until they 
attain an age at which they are self-sustaining; and as neither hat, 
shoes, nor stockings are required, this expense is saved. If any wish 
these articles, they make them from the fibers of the trees and plants 
near them. The men wear hats, shirts, pantaloons, and shoes ; the hat 
is plaited from the reeds of the swamps ; the shoes are cut from the 
tanned hide of any animal fhey may kill, domestic or wild, pig or alli- 
gator. This shoe is simply a piece of the leather cut more or less ac- 
cording to the shape of the sole of the foot, and fastened on by strings. 
The clothes are made of coarse cotton or linen goods. Two suits will 
last a man a year. The actual cash required to supply this family one 
year would be about as follows : Actual jnecessities, $8 ; rum and to- 
bacco, $10.40. There are many of this class in the country. In Barran- 
quilla a laboring man can get board for $6.20 per month. 

Laborers in the city and on cattle ranches eat the most meat They 
will have meat daily, if possible, or at least three times a week, and 
house servants expect it twice a day. Salt fish is, however, the main 
"support, and as the city laborer must purchase everything, he is better 
paid, as will be seen from the following statemient : 

A BARRANQUILLA MASON'S STATEMENT. 

I am thirty years old. I am a maoon. I haye a wifo and six childreu, the oldest ten 
years and the yonngest one month old. I receive $1.61 per day. The average wages 
paid to masons is $1.29 per day. I have work abont two-thirds of the time. I begin 
work at 6 o'clock in the morning and quit at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, and have one 
honr for breakfast at 10 o'clock in the forenoon. Supper conies after the day's work 
is done. My wife does not earn anything in addition to my earnings. Wi%h general 
good health I can earn about $380 per year. I pay per annum as follows : 



It«ms. Cost >\ Items. | Cost 



For rent of honse and grounds I $72 00; 

For wftter, broasht on donkeys' bsoks, at; 

lOoenUalood. ' 29 02 

For clotbing for self and family 77 40 

For food, aWt 116 80 

For residence tax 3 22 

For doctor's bills, as per last year | 12 00 



For reUgions purposes 

For repair to tools, Sic , 

For toiMkcoo, mm, sweets, Sco . 
For sundries 

Total 



$8 60 
15 00 
36 50 

9 87 



380 00 



My family and myself have coffee and com bread. The latter is made out of com 
pounded fine, mixed with water and salt, wrapped in a corn husk, and boiled. For 
oreakfast we have dried fish, plantain and yam, yuca and beans boiled together into 
a *' sancoche" (a soup) ; for dessert, melons, mangoes, bananas, or other fruits. For 
dinner we have a meat '* sancoche." Sometimes we have bread ; always coffee, or 
a drink made by dissolving the native sugar in water, called ^arapo. It is difficult 
to save anything with my family, and the very little that is saved is by my wife 
from her chickens, pigs, and goats. 
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The standard of the laboring class is improving slowly. Their natural 
physical condition is one of strength ; but the climate does not promote 
longevity, and consequently there are but few old men. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY]^. 

The relations between employer and employ6 are those of amity and 
good-will, as the laboring man will not work for money only, but re- 
quires to be treated as a freeman. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

Every man, under the law, has the right to vote, but comparatively 
few exercise that right; consequently the workingman has little or no 
influence on legislation. 

The revenues of the General and State governments are raised by 
impost duties; the local tax by imposts on rum, rents, and licenses; 
also by a direct tax of two days' labor annually or its equivalent in 
cash. 

The tendency of legislation is to extend railways and open water com- 
munication by subsidizing various projects, and thus benefit the laboring 
classes and give greater facilities to actual settlers on Government 
lands. 

Part IL— Female Labor. 

Any statement of the number of women and children employed in 
this consular district in industrial pursuits, not including ordinary 
household duties, or domestic servants, would be mere guess- work, as 
there are no statistics to aid one, and no returns by the manufacturer 
to the Government. Therefore I can give but a general idea. 

In the manufacturing and mechanical pursuits women make hats, 
mats, and pottery. They do not work by the day, but sell their own 
wares. Their number is small. Commercial, including transportation, 
number small. 

Very few women in this country fill any of the professional and per- 
sonal occupations, excepting those of teachers, hotel and boarding- 
house keepers, laundresses, and musicians. The last two classes abound. 

In the pursuit of agriculture the women and children often take the 
place of the men, and cultivate the ground and market the produce, 
while the head of the house is fishing or attending to other matters. 

Where gold is washed out of running streams, it is not unusual to 
see husband and wife washing the dirt side by side, but women never 
work in the mines for wages. 

It is supposed there is a surplus of femaleis in the country, and that 
a majority of them are workers: but it is impossible to classify or 
number them. It may, perhaps, oe safely said they do the heaviest 
part of the work, and yet are in complete subjection to their lords. 

The average wages paid to female adults do not vary from those paid 
to males, when they perform the same work. Thtt hours of labor are 
the same, and in general the same remarks may be applied to both 
sexes. 

the COLOMBIAN WORKINGMAN. 

The laboring man is willing to work, docile in his nature, apt in learn- 
ing, and, when treated with the kindness and consideration due to 
human nature, will accomplish any reasonable task assigned him. His 
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wages are low, but on a scale with his requirements. Without any 
great incentive to improve his condition, the innate desire of gain and 
comfort canses his exertions, and the inbred principle of barter makes 
merchants of all of them, and Colombia has the bone and sinew and 
natural resources to raise her into a great producing country. 

THOMAS M. DAWSON, 
Consul. 
United States Consulate, 

Barranquillaj August 23, 1884. 



MEDELLIH. 

REPORT BY 00K8UL ESMOND. 

In accordance with the "Labor Circular'^ from the Department of 
State of February 15, 1884, I have the honor to submit the following 
in response thereto : 

BATES OF WAGES. 

The rat«s for every class of labor in this State vary only in the ex- 
pertness of one laborer over another, independent of the vocation, 
whether mining, mechanical, or agricultural. Price per day, from 4 
rials to 1 peso (32 to 80 cents), and if away from their homes board in- 
cluded. 

COST OP LIVING. 

The cost of living is greatly dependent upon the man's disposition 
to work extra hours or not, as the natural fertility and cheapness of 
the ground renders it easy for each laborer to possess a garden spot 
sufficient to produce the necessaries of life, with but little taken from 
his wages to accomplish the same. Nearly all grow, their own corn, 
platinos (species of banana), and yucas, and in mldition to these their 
food is simple, and cost«, according to the locality, whether mining or 
agricultural, as follows : 

Mining districts, — Panela,* 2 to 6 pounds for 2 rials (16 cents) ] beans 
I>er almud (17 j pounds), 8 to 20 rials (64 to 160 cents); beef is used very 
sparingly, 15 to 25 cents per pound. 

Agricultural districts. — Panela, 7 to 16 pounds, 2 rials (16 cents) ; beans 
per almud, 5 to 12 rials (40 to 96 cents) ; beef, 7^ to 12^ cents per pound. 

The few who do not raise corn, platanes, and yucas need to pay for 
the same in mining districts. Corn per almud (17^ pounds), 6 to 10 
rials (48 to 80 cents) ; platinos and yucas, 5 to 10 rials (40 to 80 cents) 
per 100. 

Corn per almud, 2^ to 6 rials (20 to 48 cents) ; platinos and yucas, 2 
to 4 rials (16 to 32 cents) per 100. Bice, cheese, and butter are luxu- 
ries, and bread from flour of wheat is a rarity. The *' representative 
man'' is generally in debt, keeps no account of his income or expendi- 
tures, and any definite idea of. the costs per capita of his family living 
I)er month or year would be quite troublesome even for him to obtain. 

The clothing consists of trousers of coarse cotton cloth, costing from 
9 to 13 rials (72 to 104 cents), and a shirt of white cotton or a faucy- 

P 'Crude sugar id l-pouud cakes. The *' staff of life'' of the laboring class of this 
State. 
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checked calico, costing 4 to 10 rials (32 to 80 cents), l^eeding neither 
boots nor coats, the cost of clothing is inconsiderable. 

The m^jorit^ have small houses of their own. Those not having them 
live with relativea and escape rents. 

WAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

Am not aware whether report upon Labor Circular was made for this 
district in 1878 or not. 

By inquiry I find that the wages of all classes have advanced 20 per 
cent, since that date without any change in the conditions then prevail- 
ing other than the present increased and increasing currency of bank 
bills in lieu of the silver coin, concerning which bills the laboring class, 
possibly without reason, are very suspicious. 

HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The mjyority steady, but not trustworthy : faithful, but as a man 
knowing that he has to work and is watched. Many are trustworthy 
and receive from their employers confidences that if misplaced would 
cause losses of thousands of dollars. 

They have small chance of ^< saving," as their families are large, and 
until such time as a man has a family expense of his own he is called 
upon and generally does assist that of his parents. 

The principal cause of evil is the extreme laxity in enforcing good 
laws, and the rank poison, aguardiente (new white rum), sold at nearly 
every house on the road or in towns at less than 2 cents per glass. 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND BMPLOYlS. 

The employer pays the least he can, taking advantage of every cir- 
cumstance of the man, and demands ail the work the man is capable of 
executing; the man working for the best price he can get, for such 
time as his convenience permits, and leaves without notice, no matter 
how great inconvenience or loss the employer may suffer thereby. A 
contract to labor a specified time at a specified price is of no account 

A feeling of distrust exists between employer and employ^ to the ex- 
tent of preventing the carrying to success any considerable work of im- 
portance depending upon the services of the laboring classes.* This dis- 
trust I believe hinders in a great degree the prosperity of the community. 

There are laws upon the statutes that would correct the cause of this 
distrust, but they are not enforced. 

There are no labor organizations within this State, and strikes are 
unknown. 

POOD PURCHASES. 

They are free to purchase where they choose. Some mines have 
stores of their own, but neither ask or expect the men to purchase 
there if they do not wish to. 

Establishments in or near cities pay weekly in coin and bank bills. 
Mines distant from cities pay every month and during the month if re- 
quested — all in silver coin. 

GO-OPERATIYE SOCIETIES, ETC. 

There are none here. 

* Since writiDs the above, in speaking with aeveral prominent capitalists and mer- 
^ 4lMat8, they telfnie that such is the fi^. 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

From the fact that they can save but a very small sum^ if any thiu|^ at 
all, for old age, accident or sickness^their general condition is bad. 

In that it is true that to all who care to work opportunity is never lack- 
ing at wages that will secure the necessaries of life (with which their 
ambitions are satisfied), one might say their condition was good, for no 
severe seasons or failure of employers to pay ever distresses them. 

They live harmoniously, ^ach man securing a habitation for his family 
by themselves, it being very rare indeed for two families to live under 
the same roof. 

Their homes are in small houses of two or three rooms, beside the cook 
room (generally a small '* lintem '' unconnected with the other rooms), 
neither having a floor other than the earth, and without chairs or fur- 
niture, and generally lacking a table; a rude bench upon one side of 
the main room serving for a '^ settee" during the day and bed at night 
for those of the family who cannot **pack in'' in the bedroom proper. 
These rooms are kept clean and tidy. Every family keeps a few hens 
and a pig to fatten, the pig being their only savings bank, the receipts 
from the sale of which are not used for living expenses, but in reducing 
the little store debt or re enforcing the clothing of the family. 

Food. — At 5 to 6 a. m. agua dulce (sugar and water) and one arepa 
(cake of corn bread); at 9 to 10 a. m. breakfast brought to the work, 
consisting of sancocho (a mixed soup of yucas, bananas, and a small 
piece of meat), one-fourth pound of panila (crude sugar in cake), and 
one arepa, the meal occupying 20 or 30 minutes. Dinner brought into 
the works at 3 p. m., occupying 30 minutes, and consisting of sancocho, 
a large dish of boiled beans, a pint of masamora (similar to the American 
farmer's "hulled corn"), and one-fourth pound of panila. After work 
at night, the agua dulce and arepa, same as in the morning. 

Clothing. — Working suit of pants and shirt so skillfully patched as to 
completely hide the original material. Hat of straw, cheap afGaar. For 
Sundays and feast days, clean and tidy trousers and shirt of fancy- col- 
ored design, surmounted by the cloth ruana (poncho). A flue hat of 
home manufacture costs from $2 to $6. 

With the exceedingly strongly marked line that exists between the 
employer and employ^, and the reciprocal distrust between them, with 
the money in the hands of a few, it seems evident that the chances for 
bettering the condition of the laboring classes here are very slight. 
Their moral condition is generally good ; the physical more than good, 
and the majority take a pride In performing long and arduous tasks when 
directed what to do, or working at tasks that they understand how to 
perform. 

The influences that surround them for good or evil are, upon the one 
hand, the church and family ; the other, lax administration of the law 
and free mm shops. 

STATEMENT OF A WORKINGMAN. 

A representative man of the working class answers as follows: 

Qneetion. How old are yon f— Answer. Forty -two. 

Q. What is your trade f— A. Roagh carpenier and erperienced miner. 

Q. How mncb of a family have you f— A. Wife and six children. 

Q. What wages do you receive per day f— A. Four to eight reals (32 to 65 cents) for 
twelve hours' work. 

Q. How much time out of the twelve hours do you have for meals f~A. One half 
hour for breakfast and one half hour for dinner. 
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Q. Cao you lay up any money upon those wages? — A. No, not a cent. 

Q. What do yon do, then, in case of sickness or yon suffer an accident f~A. Oh, get 
along some way ; what ever God wills (/o que Dioa quiera) ; run in debt maybe, or if 
the wife has the pig fattened, we sell it. 

Q. Can you tell me how much it costs you for your living por month or year t — A. 
No ; only that it is all I earn, whether I work every day or not. 

Q. Are you cont-ented with this t— A. (with a shrug of the shoulders and raising of 
eyebrows). - Why not? I might be worse off. I only worry when the wife or children 
are sick. 

SAFETY OF EMPLOYES. 

No means furnished for safety nor provision for care of laborers in 
case of accident; no thought given by employer to the moral or physi- 
cal condition of his laborers. 

The relations between the two are civil, polite, and with outward 
kindnehs, the laborer taking offense at any seeming ^^bull-dozing" or 
severe criticism, and may stop work, however urgent it may be. 

POLITICAL BIOHTS. 

They have all the political rights of others. Without ambition or 
organization, they have no influence upon legislation whatever. There 
having been no taxes collected upon real estate or personal property, 
the laboring class pay uearly all the taxes, in the way of high prices 
{comparatively) for all things purchased, as all taxes are levied upon the 
importations of goods and merchandise into the 8t4ite. Becently there has 
been passed a law to tax real estate, and is now being put into effect. 

Present legislation is upon questions that would not appear to effect 
labor or the working people. 

OAUSES OF EMIGRATION. 

The laboring classes do not emigrate. They vegetate, work, and die 
in or near the State in which they were bom. 

I deem it but just to say that from a personal experience of two years 
in employing a large number of these laborers, they are move faithful 
and hett^ workers than the railroad and canal building laborers of our 
own country, and although the native employer is indifferent to the 
moral and physical condition of his laborers, he is very charitable to 
the infirm, aged, or crippled. 

FEMALE LABOB. 

Tn this State the female industrial labor of any number congregated 
is confined to the one hundred or more in the Zancudo gold and silver 
mines, and the seventy-five to one hundred carrying coal for the evap- 
orization of salt water at Heliconia. 

In the mines they are paid according to the amount of labor per- 
formed, consisting of wheeling or carrying mineral from the mines to 
the mill, earning from 3 to 6 reals per day (24 to 48 cents.) There is 
but very little, if any, difference between the work and the pay of the 
men and the women. 

In the salt works at Heliconia the works pay a stipulated price per 
84 arrobas (2,100 pounds) of coal delivered, the coal mines being located 
from 300 to 1,000 yards distant; the women purchasing from the mines 
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and " backing" or carrying the same in bags (100 to 200 pounds each) 
upon their heads to the works. They gain for this from 4 to 10 reals 
(32 to 80 cents) per day. 

Neither of the above descriptions of work of women has produced any 
effect upon the wages of the men. Like the men, they are uneducated 
beyond the forms of the church (Catholic). 

Apart from the above are numerous women working in the tobiicco 
districts a« ^'selecters'^ and '* strippers,'* realizing from 4 to 5 rials (32 
to 40 cents) per day. 

Many women throughout the State employ their spare time in mak- 
ing so-called Panama hats, thousands of which are annually sold at the 
capital and for exportation. The labor is performed at their homes, and 
this scattered product is so great that it would be a hazardous venture 
to erect a factory for this class of work. 

E. RICHARD ESMOND, 

Consul. 

United States Consulate, 

Medellin, May 28, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

fFagei paid per day of twtlve \our9 in Mtdellin, 



Oeonpations. 



LowMt. Hlgh6«t. Averace, 



$0 40 
40 
20 
iO 
20 
1 00 



$0 00 
60 
80 
70 
40 
1 60 



$0 60 
60 
25 
50 
25 
1 00 



BDILDIHO TBADBB. 

BriokUyen ; 

PlMt«rer« 

Tendeni 

Plnmbert 

AMiatanU — 

Cmrpenters 

OTHSB TBADU. 

Bladumitlis 

Strikers (appnntlcea) 

Bookbinder* 

Brick-mftkers 

Brewers 

DtcUllers 

Drivers (boys) 

C*bMid oaniftge driTen 

Laborers, porters, Ac ^ 

Potters 

Printers 

Teechers pobllc sobools * 

Seddle and harness makers 

Tailors 



* Per montlL 

KoTB.— AU wages narked in Amerioan rslnes, tbe peso or dollar of Colombia being the equlTalent 
Oees the premium of eicbange) of the American gold dollar. Premium dedncted at present rates of 
exchange (26 per cent.) to proeore the prices abore. 



80 


120 


1 00 


20 


80 


20 


60 


80 


70 


40 


80 


50 


80 


50 


40 


1 20 


8 00 


250 


20 


60 


25 


20 


00 


•25 


20 


50 


40 


40 1 


1 00 


60 


40 


80 


50 


80 00 


00 00 


40 00 


w ! 


1 20 


60 


60 \ 


1 CO 


75 
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II. Faotoriss, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per day of twelve koure in faotoriee or mUh in MeieUiny AnUogmia^ United 

States of Colombia. 



Oooapadons. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Arenige. 


MILLS.* 

Foreman or saperintdndeDt - 


$0 00 
60 
40 

8 00 
S5 

1 20 
00 


00 

8 00 
40 

120 
00 


$0 00 


Firenuui 


SO 


Lftboren , 


40 


FAOTOBT.f 

8iip<»rln^«nAeiit Mid dJroctor r ' 


t 00 


Laborers 


85 


Poremaii 


1 20 


A nslfltsnt fonMnsn 


00 







*Ten or twelre smsll mills, inaking sngar and strap, all of which are equipped with En^ish ma- 
chinery, 
t One factory for pottery, constructed by Ghermans, and producing poor work. 

III. Foundries, maohine-shops, and iron works. 

JVagespaid per day of twelve hours infoundries^ machine-shops ^ and iron works in Medellin^ 
Antioquia^ United States of Colombia. 



Occupations. 



BLABT-FURNACl. 



Superintendent and general foreman . 
Helpers 



HACHIirB^HOP.* 



Superintendent of woodwork — 
Superintendent of machine-shop . 
Assistant superintendents 



Lowest 



$2 00 
40 



2 SO 
250 
1 00 



Highest 



$0 60 



2 00 



Average. 



$2 00 
50 



2 60 
2 50 
1 25 



* Under the name of "School of Arts and Sciences," conducted by the State, in educating machinists 
and artisans. 

V. Mines and Mmma. 

Wages paid per day of twelve hours in and in connection with the majority of hydraulic and 
quartz mines in the State of Antioquiaj United States of Colombia. 



Occupations. 



Mines in a good climate and near a town of any sixe : 

BoTB and helpers ' 

Ordinary laborers * 

Experienced native miners * 

Miniof; bon», American, English, or Frenchman t. 

Superintendent and director* 

Mines in a bad climate : 

Boys and helpers t 

Ordinary laborers t 

Experienced native minorst 

Mining boast 

Superintendent and director t 



* Without board and lodging. 

e board and lodging of men co 
motaness of the works from the base of supplies. 



Lowest. 


Highest. 


$0 15 


$0 40 


25 


60 


40 


80 


4 50 


750 


600 


10 00 


25 


50 1 


40 


80 


60 


1 50 1 


5 00 


10 00 


6 00 


12 50 1 



Average. 



$0 25 

40 

50 

5 00 

7 00 

80 

60 

80 

7 00 

10 00 



t With board and lodging. 

The board and lodging of men costs from 20 cents to $35 cents per man per day, according to the re* 
- ., _ * fron •• • 
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IX. Store and shop wages. 



183 



Wag99 paid per numik in ike generalUif of etoree^ whoUimle and retail^ to malee"* in ike district 
of MedelUn, Ouiled Statee of CoUmbia. 



Oooapatkms. 



I LowMt. iHighMt. lATonige. 



Sftlemneii and flni^lAM bookkeepers. 
Clerka 



$20 00 
8 00 



$150 00 
60 00 



$50 00 
80 00 



* Hare not seen any .female employes in any store of the State up to date. 

X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to houeehold servants {Uncns and cities) in the district of MedeUin 

United States of Colombia. 



Oecopations. 



Lowest. 



Female cooks 

Female general housework .. 
Hale senrants, general work . 



• I $150 
80 

I 200 



Highest. 



$6 00 
8 00 
600 



Arerags. 



$2 40 
2 00 
850 



XI. Agricultural wages. 

}f ages paid per month to agricultural laborers and household {country) servants in the dii 
trict of Medellin, with board and lodging. 



OconpatioQs. 



General oat-door work 

Plowman, and men that can work oxen . . 
Household senrants of ** general utility " . 



Lowest. 


Highest. 


ATerage. 


$3 00 
600 

1 •• 


$10 00 
20 00 
300 


2 00 



VENEZUELA. 

LA OUATEA 

REPORT BT CONSUL WINFIELD 8. BIRD. 

In reply to the questions contained in '* Labor Circular '^ from the 
Department of State of date February 15 ultimo, the following obser- 
vations are respectfully submitted : 

MALE LABOR. 

The rates of wages paid to all classes of laborers, as near as can be 
ascertained, are indicated in the tables hereto attached. 

COST OP LIVING. 

In general terms it may be stated that the cost of all provisions, ex- 
cept sugar, rice, and coffee, is nearly, if not quite, one hundred per cent, 
dearer than in the United States. This is made so by the enormous im- 
port duties paid on flour, lard, meats, &c. The cost of living increases, 
therefore, in the same ratio ; or, to be practically accurate, board that 
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may be obtained in the United States for $16 per month costs in La 
Guayra the sum of $28 per month. The prices of dry goods are from 
3:^ to 40 per cent, dearer than in the United States. Bents in the city 
are fully as dear as in cities of the same size in the United States, dwell- 
ing houses ranging from $5 to $40 per month, and business houses &om 
$20 to $60 per month. 

WAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

No comparison, from personal knowledge, can be made between the 
present rate of wages and that of 1878, nor between the conditions 
prevalent then and those obtaining now; but from information, it is 
presumed that the circumstances are not materially changed. 

HABITS OP THE WORKING CLASSES. 

As to the habits of the working classes, it may be said that they are 
good enough in every respect except as to steady and faithful labor. 
By nature and habit they are not industrious, nor, unless with iDtelli- 
gent directit)n, can they be trusted to accurately and promptly perform 
any particular service. They are really shiftless and time-serving, and, 
lacking the persistent energy and patience that characterize our farmer 
and laborer. They delight in the oft-recurring feast days peculiar to 
all Catholic countries, and lose no opportunity to let off rockets in honor 
of patron saints, to have a dance at a baptism, and grand masquerades 
at the carnival season. While they have not the proper appreciation 
of the institution of marriage, it is also true that they are faithful in 
their attachments and happy at home. They live in the to-day and 
take no thought of the duties and responsibilities of to-morrow. The 
poorer classes live on plantains, bananas, cassava, and vegetables, with 
a small modicum of beef or fish daily, and are thus in their poverty ena- 
bled to defy famine. Their clothing, consonant with the climate, is al- 
ways of coarse cotton goods, with native straw hats and leather sandals 
for the feet. With all this, however, they are generally of remarkably 
temperate habits, and are quite exempt from crime, in rtiis respect com- 
pariug most favorably with any community in our own country. In 
searching for the causes that affect their habits, as above generally 
stated, it is naturally concluded that the delicious climate and spontane- 
ous fruits of the soil combine to enervate them and that their filial re- 
spect and reverence for the priest and the church exer cise a powerful 
influence and restraint over them. 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY:^. 

The feeling between employ^ and employer is one of mutual trust and 
confidence, rarely betrayed on the part of either, as is too often the case 
in some of our own communities. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND STRIKES. 

There are no organizations of either capital or labor. 

As a consequence of the lack of labor anions strikes are unknown. 

PAY AND FOOD PURCHASES. 

The laborer receives his stipulated wages by the day, week, or month, 
as the case may be, in silver currency, and is at liberty to purchase the 
necessaries of life wherever he chooses. 

There are no co-operative societies existing here. 
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GENERAL CONDITION OP THE LABORINO CLASSES. 

The question asked has already beeu answered in a general manner. 
As to the general condition of the common people, it may be added that, 
although poor, their wants are few and simple. Their houses are rude 
structures of adobe with thatched roofs and without window, chimney, 
or door shutter, to which the cats, dogs, pigs, and chickens have free 
access. A wick in a pan of grease serves for a lamp, an iron pot with 
some charcoal is a fair kitchen outfit, a flour-barrel inverted serves lor 
a table, and some boards overlaid with straw suffice for a bed. 

There are no mills or manufactories, properly so called, in this district. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

The political rights enjoyed by workingmen in this Bepublic are fairly 
presumed to be the same as those pertaining to other classes, yet it may 
reasonably be doubted whether or not they generally exercise these 
rights, and if they are, in any degree, able to thereby influence legisla- 
tion. They pay no local or general taxes; and, in legislation, their civil 
and political rights, although fully recognized, are not a matter of dis- 
turbance or agitation. 

There is no emigration from, and btit little immigration to Venezuela. 

PEMALE LA^OR. 

After proper inquiry it is found^mpracticable to furnish any facts in 
reference to female labor, simply because the women do not work. It 
should be said that education is making fair progress amongst the lower 
classes, owing to the system of free schools established throughout the 
country^ and, if there is any good future to be hoped for from the rising 
generation, it must come through this channel. 

WINFIELD 8. BIED, 

ConsuL 
United States Consulate, 

La Ouayray May 5, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

W€tgt$ paid per week of eixiy hours in La Chtayra, 



OeeapAtSon*. 



BUILDOIO TBADIS. 



BrIekUTera 

Hod-«aiTi«n. 



Taoden 

FlMteran 

Tenders 

Cmrpenters 

Fofeiffn gM-fltten . 



OnnU TBADM. 



Beken 

Blaekmithe... 

StHken... 

BookUadere . . 

Brick-nuiken . 



Loweet. 


18 47 


8 47 
38 16 


36M 
10 27 
4 11 
615 
7 00 



Higbeet. I Ayerage. 



$11 58 



11 58 
80 U 



84 68 
16 42 
586 
924 
840 



$6 95 



695 

27 79 



80 00 
12 00 
4 50 

7 60 
7 75 
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Wage9 paid per week o/nxtjf homr$ in La Otuiyra— Continaed. 





Lowest. 


Hlfi^est. 


Arenge. 


OmBB TBADi»-OoatlniMd. 
Batohen 


$8 76 
605 
481 
024 


$10 15 
18 00 
8 65 
1155 


$0 00 
26 


C»bin«t-iB»ken 




6 73 


CigaT'BDikQn , -. 


10 00 


Coopers * 




DrlvATVOII fttTM^t niilWftVt 


6 12 


843 


7 00 


Dyers* 




Bnin^Ten * a . ^ 






Gardontin 


4 68 
11 58 


036 
16 31 


5 70 


Hattem 


IS 00 






Leborera, portora, Ao 


700 
14 42 
7 70 
720 
U 68 
tl03 
24 
060 

4 81 

5 75 


840 
28 84 

834 
11 54 
17 87 
tl03 
11 55 
11 50 

760 

600 


7 75 


Litbosnpbera 


10 23 


Printers 


8 00 


Teachers, pablio schools 


7 70 




14 00 


Stevedores 


tl 08 


TsDoers 


10 00 


Tsilon 


10 00 


Telegmph operators 


5 77 


Tinsnilas 


6 00 


WMiTfirs (Aq4«i4« of mills) 




Chocolate Dsctorj 


4 81 
605 


4 81 
17 87 


4 81 


Shoeraakers 


10 00 







* Per Job. 



t Per day. 



II. Faotobie^ mills, etc. 

Wagm paid per month in/acterie$ or milU in La Onayra, 
[Week of 54 lioiirs.1 



Oocnpations. 



ATorage 



SaperinteDdent 

Boffineer 

Laborers 



$110 00 
50 00 
80 00 



VI. Railway bmplot^s. 

Wages paid per month to railway empl&y4$ {those engaged about etations, a$ well m thoee 
engaged on the engines and cara^ linemenf railroad laborers, fo,) in La Ouayra Station j 
Fenttuela, 



Occupations. ^^ 

Station master $121 25 

Chief clrrk and cashier 76 02 

Bookinjc clerk 46 15 

Ooodnclerks 50 00 

Checkers 20 23 

Foretnan of goods^hed 50 00 

Shunter, foreman 60 00 

Shunters, under I 20 23 

Polutsraen , 20 23 

Nluht watchmen 84 62 

Messengers i 20 28 



Occupations. 



Fixed 

I wages. 



Foreman porters , $50 00 

Porters ' 24 62 

Telegraph clerk 76 02 

Engine drivers. 87 80 

Firemen 68 20 

Cleaners 84 62 

Platelayers 87 80 

Laborers, permanent waji 34 61 

Condnctors : 

Passenger 76 03 

Freight. 61 M 
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YIII. Sbamsm's WAass. 
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Wage$ j^aid per wMntk to $eamm {ojllcen and mm) diaUmguisking between ocean, eoaet, and 
river navigation, and between $ail and steam, in La Guajfra, 





Oconpatioiis. 


LowMt. 


Highest 


ATonge. 


'C.mUAn 


SAIL VK88BL, COAST. 


$19 23 
15 39 
7 70 

46 15 
88 46 
11 66 
15 89 
76 96 
57 69 
88 46 


$34 62 

23 08 

925 

57 69 
46 15 
1155 
19 23 
96 15 
61 54 
46 15 


$38 95 
23 16 


8««MidofficiAl ... 


SnOor - 


8 08 


Cftptoin 


BTBAM TBULS. 


50 97 




41 36 


Sailor 




11 65 


PirMnim 





17 32 


Pint eogineer 





86 67 


Second enginoer 




50 62 


PoTMr ..r. 




43 28 









Wftges paid for ocsad, oosst, and rirer nAYigation alike. 

IX. Stobe and shop wages. 

Wages paid per month in dry goods, fc, stores, wholesale and retail, to nwles, in La Quayra, 



Ocoapatioiis. 



Clerks . 



WHOLISALB. 



Lowest Highest 



Bookkeeper , $61 54 I 

Ohiefclerk I 92 81 I 

Cashier ! 76 92 

Clerks 80 77 i 

Porlers 88 46 



38 46 



$76 92 

115 38 

92 31 

61 54 

46 15 



46 16 



Average. 



$66 62 
101 82 
81 06 
88 60 
40 63 



40 58 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month with board to household servants {toums and cities) in La Guayra, 

with board. 



Servants 

Maid serrants . 

Cooks 

Stable boys.... 



Occapations. 



XI. Ageicultubal. wages. 



Lowest 


Highest. 


$6 15 

308 
3 08 
308 


$11 66 
7 70 
7 70 
6 15 



Wages paid per day to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in distiict of 
La Guayra, with board and lodging. 



Oocnpations. 



Lowest. , Highest. 



AgricQltaral laborers. 
OQierU 



f labortirs 

Boys and girls 



$0 60 $0 80 

40 60 

15 25 

I 
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XII. Corporation employes. 

Wages paid per month to the corporation employ^ in the oity of La Quayra. 

[Week of COhoura.] 



Oooupatioos. 



Kayor 

S«oretary. 

SeoretAry of oonncil — 

Collector 

Bookkeeper and caahier 

Chief of police 

Policeman 



Salary.* 


$123 52 


69 48 


69 48 


123 52 


54 04 


46 32 


23 55 



Ooonpationa. 



i Salary.* 



Jailer... '. , $27 0) 

Inspector of market 1 30 88 

City physician 30 88 

Inspector of woods | 23 16 

Lamp-lighter , 18 13 

Porters l 19 30 

Municipal porter 23 16 



* These are fixed wages. 

XIV. Trades and labor — Government employ. 

Wa^espaid hy the month to the trades and laborers in Government employ in La Quayra 



Oconpations. 



Fixed 
wages.* I 



Oocnpations. 



CoUectorof oostoms $205 86 

Deputy collector l 164 40 

Cashier I 92 64 

Bookkeeper 92 64 

Liquidator 123 52 

Assistant liqnidator 77 20 

Assistant oaahier > 43 23 

Assistant bookkeeper 43 23 

Store guard 92 64 

Weiffhmaster 92 64 

First captain coast guard '* 92 64 

Second captain ceast guard 92 64 



|| Customs officer 

I Captain of launch 

I Interpreter 

|i Copyists 

(' Boatmen 

I, Physicians (no salary). 

Harbor clerk 

|, Director coaat trade .. 
V Judge :.... 

Porters 

I Laborers 

Ship police 



Fixed 
wages.* 



$30 88 
80 88 
40 46 

44 20 
42 46 

"so 88 
61 76 
92 64 

45 08 
12 85 
80 88 



* These wages do not vary. 

XV. Printers and printing offices. 

statement showing the wages paid per week of fifty -four hours to printers (compositorSf press- 
men, proof-readers, ^c. ) in Caracas and La Guayra. 



Occupations. 



Compositor 

Pressman 

Proof*roader 

Typesetter 6 00 

Newsboy I 4 00 





1 Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


1 $8 00 


$24 00 
16 00 


$12 00 


9 00 


10 00 


1 12 00 





10 00 I 
700 



800 
500 



XA&ACAIBO. 

RBPORT BT OONSXTL PLUMAOHBB. ^ 

Beferringto the Labor Gircalar issued by the Department, and bearing 
date of February 15 last, I have the honor to inclose the forms there- 
with sent, which I have filled oot to the best of tny ability. 

"•^ P art I o f the circular, relating to "male labor,^ there are many 
"^ich answers can hai^ly be given, as far as this country 
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COST OP LrVTNO. 

The necessary cost of living among the laboring classes, as referred 
to in question 2, may be estimated at about 30 cents per day for each 
individoal, and the rent of a small house to accommodate, say, a family 
of five {Persons will amount to perhaps $5 per month. 

The chief food consumed is fresh and salt meat,- fish, and plantains, 
meat commanding a price of from 10 to 15 cents per pound, and plant- 
ains being sold at an average rate of 20 cents per hundred. 

The clothing worn costs but little, consisting, as is natural in this hot 
clioiate, of cotton fabrics. It may be said in this connection that neat- 
ness is the rule among this class. 

WAOES PAST AND PRESENT. 

In reply to question 3, wages, since 1878, have somewhat lowered and 
the prices of the necessaries of life are higher. 

HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

As to question 4, the working classes are improvident and by no 
means steady, though it can scarcely be said that as a rule they are 
untrustworthy. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

Keferring to the remaining questions under the head of <<male labor," 
it may be briefly stated, as will be readily understood when the condi- 
tion of this country is taken into consideration, that there can be no 
labor organizations nor strikes. 

POOD PURCHASES. 

A negative answer may be returned to all the inquiries except No. 8. 
The working people purchase where they please, and are paid in sil- 
ver, which, in Venezuela, comprises coins of all countries. 

FEMALE LABOR. 

Begarding female labor, there is still less to be said. 
Female employes, as we understand the term, are unknown, the occu- 
pations of women being confined to domestic service, washing and iron- 
ing and sewing. 

The undeveloped condition of this section renders it exceedingly difli- 
cult to reply satisfactorily to questions regarding labor, but the inclosed 
returns, which I have collected with much exertion and some difficulty, 
will, I hope, give a fair general idea. 

E. M. PLUMACHBE, 

Canaul. 
United States Consulate, 

Maraoaibo^ May 19, 1884. 
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I. General trabbs. 

' Wa§6i paid per uteek in Maracaibo. 



Oodnpations. 



BUILDDIO TRADU. 



Brioklaven 

Hod-oarriert . 
Matons . 



Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Plnmbers 

Assistants ^ . 

Carpenters 

Gasliners....... 



OTHBB TBAD18. 



Bakers 

Blackraniths .... 
Strikers . .. 

Bookbinders 

Briok-makers . . . 

Butchers 

Brass-founders . . 
Cabinet-makers . 
Confectioners . . . 
Cigar-makers . 
Coop 



oopei 
utier 



re. 



Cut 
Distillers. 
Drivers . 



Draymen and teamsters. 

Cab and carriage 

Street railways 



Djera 
Engravers . 
Fumers — 
Gardeners . 
Hatters . 



Horse-shoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, Ac. 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Nail-makers (hand) ... 
Printers. 



Teachers, public schools 

Saddle ana harness makers . 

Sailmakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 



Tailors. 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmitns 

Wearers (outside of mills) . 



Lowest. 


Highest. 


ATsnce. 


$0 60 


$15 00 


$12 30- 


300 


4 80 


420 


960 


18 00 


13 80 


860 


4 80 


420 


12 00 


14 40 


18 20 


860 


4 80 


420 


12 00 


14 40 


18 20 


6 60 


18 20 


9 90 


8 60 


480 


420 


15 00 


17 60 


16 3S 


7 20 


12 SO 


960 


7 20 


16 00 


16 10 


15 00 


21 00 


18 OO 


10 00 


14 00 


12 OO 


18 00 


22 00 


15 00 


4 80 


720 


600 


12 00 


16 00 


14 00 


12 00 


16 00 


18 50 


12 00 


16 00 


13 50 


18 00 


34 00 


21 00 


12 00 


16 00 


14 00 


12 00 


18 00 


15 00 


800 


14 00 


11 00 


24 00 


80 00 


27 00 


16 00 


20 00 


18 00 


12 00 


16 00 


13 50 


800 


12 00 


10 00 


12 00 


15 00 


13 50 


8 00 


12 00 


10 00 


8 00 


12 00 


10 00 


800 


12 00 


10 00 


18 00 


24 00 


21 00 


12 00 


15 00 


13 60 


800 


12 00 


10 00 


18 00 


22 00 


20 00 


18 00 


24 00 
26 00 


21 00 


20 00 


28 00 


600 


10 00 


80O 


18 00 


24 00 


21 OO 


28 00 


28 00 


28 00 


14 00 


18 00 


16 00 


860 


12 60 


800 


12 00 


16 00 


14 00 


18 00 


24 00 


2100 


12 00 


16 00 


14 00 


16 00 


20 00 


18 00 


12 00 


16 00 


14 00 


12 00 


18 00 


15 00 


14 00 


20 00 


17 00 


14 00 


24 00 


19 00 


8 00 


20 00 


14 00 



II. Factories, mills, eto. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in factories or mills in Maraoaibo, Venezuela. 



Occupations. 



Superintendent 

Overseers 

Laborers 



$84 00 I $3200 

18 00 I 20 00 

8 00 I 12 00 



Average. 



$28 00 
19 00 
10 00 



We have only a few factories here ; one ooooa-oil factory, one ice-fisotory, and a few soap and candle 
faetories. All manufactories are yet in their infancy. In the interior, on the border of the lake, we 
I sugar-miUs ; some driven by steam, others by water-power, but most by animal power. 
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881H0Hm 



ver»ge. 



SoataiiE — 




$8 00 
560 
7 00 
050 
5 50 
4 00 






^'9't^f^m.^^ 




Si^" 







VTeng* 
wftgea. 



$66 00 
86 00 
16 00 
60 00 
80 00 

100 00 

ao 00 

12 00 
64 00 



Wmgee. 



$10 50 
64 00 
40 56 

024 
56 00 
32 00 
24 00 
16 00 



ieHe$ eseiiting in 




i^JZ? 



— - 


Wage.. 
$23 00 






20 00 




8 00 




4 80 


.Mide Beneflciencia : 
♦HJtor 


20 30 



dcUnto . 



15 00 
40 00 

080 

16 00 
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VII. Shiptabds and SHIP-BUILDINO. 

Wage$ paid per week of$ixty hours in ship-yartU (distinguishing between iron and wood ship- 

huilding) in Maraoaibo. 



Occppationi. 



Boss carpenter. ..< 

Carpenters 

lAborera: 

First oIms 

Second class . 
Iron workers: 

Boiler-makers 

Kiveters 

AMlstants . . . 
fiblp blacksmiths : 

First class ... 

Second class... 
Laborers 



Lowest. Highest Average. 



$18 00 
12 00 


$24 00 ' 
16 00 


$2100 
14 00 


18 00 
800 


24 00 
10 00 


2100 
000 


20 00 
16 00 
600 


30 00 
20 00 
10 00 


25 00 
18 00 
800 


18 00 
12 00 

800 : 


24 00 1 
16 00 , 
12 00, 


21 00 
14 00 
10 00 



We have no regular ship-yards here ; only small repairing is done, bnt it is understood that in a short 
time we will hare a ship-yard here for the repair of the ressels of the Venesnelao nary and for c'' ~ 
ships, saQ and steam, up to 1,000 tons register. 



Vlll. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen (officers and men) — distinguishing beiweem oeean^ coast, and 
river navigationf and between sail and steam — in MaracaibOt Venezuela, 



Oocapations. 



Lowest , Highest 



OCKAN NAYIOATIOH. 

Stsamert. ■ 

Captain $100 00 

First mate I 40 00 

Second mate | 30 00 

Boatsmen 80 00 

SaUors: 

Firstclass | 16 00 

StMX>nd class I 10 00 

Engineers: i 

Firstclass 100 00 

S^Hxmd class I 40 00 

Oilers I 10 00 

Firemen 18 00 

Stokers 10 00 

I 

Sailing skips. 

CapUln 60 00 

First mate , 30 00 

Second mate 25 00 

First boatsman , 25 00 

Sail-makers 20 00 

Sailorn : 

Firstclass * 15 00 

Second class 10 00 

Sailor boys 5 00 

COAIT. 

steamers. 

Captain 60 00 

First mate 40 00 

Becondmate 30 00 

Fimt boaUroan 20 00 

Sallor«: 

Firntclaiw 16 00 

.S«<condclas8 ^ 10 00 

EnKiu<H«r8: 

FimtcUss 70 00 

S«H*ond class 40 00 

Oiler lU 00 

Firemfn 16 00 

Stoker>i 10 00 

Sailing thips. 

Captain 40 00 

Firstoffloer 20 00 

Seoondofficer 15 00 

Boatoman , 16 00 
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M60 00 


70 00 


45 00 


40 00 


24 00 


16 00 


200 00 


8100 


18 00 


24 00 


14 00 



80 00 
40 00 I 
80 00 
80 00 I 
2500 

20 00 ' 
12 00 I 
800 ' 



100 00 
60 00 
40 00 
80 00 

20 00 
16 00 

too 00 
70 00 
15 00 
20 00 
14 00 I 



60 00 
25 00 
20 00 : 
20 00 I 



$125 00 
56 00 
87 60 
15 00 

20 00 
18 00 

150 00 
60 06 
15 00 
2100 
12 00 



76 00 
86 00 
27 50 
27 60 
22 60 

17 50 
II 00 
6 50 



80 00 
50 00 
85 00 
25 00 

18 00 
18 00 

85 00 
55 00 
12 50 
18 00 
12 00 



45 00 
22 5$ 

17 50 
17 50 
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WagfB paid per wumth (• •emMm {offiioen amd fken), ^o. — Continned. 



OoonpftUona. 



COAiT— ContlBiied. 



Cftptain 

FlntoOoer 

Second officer .. 
Flnt boAtoniMi . 



RITBB ■IVAJntSS. 



FintdAae... 
«<tr> Second clM*. 



D|rineer 
^Iret 



SeoondclMs. 

OOere 

Ftrenen 

Stokers 



Hfteter of bongoe . 
0on|^oiiieii ........ 



B<mg—,* 



SaOingtMpt. 

8f men ; 

FlrrtdMc $10 00 

Second cIm* 6 00 

SiOlorbof 2 00 I 



60 00 I 
40 00 

80 00 ! 
20 00 I 

16 00 
12 00 

75 00 
40 00 
10 00 

leoo 

10 00 



40 00 
20 00 ' 



igbeet. 


Avenkge. 


$12 00 
10 00 
500 


$1100 
80$ 
860 


100 00 
60 00 
40 00 
90 00 


75 00 
60 00 
85 00 
25 00 


20 00 
16 00 


18 00 
14 00 


160 00 
70 00 
15 00 
20 00 
12 00 


112 60 
55 00 
12 60 
18 00 
U 00 



60 00 I 
80 00 



6$ 08 

26 08 



* Name ot TCMels need tn the riTcre. 

IX. Stobb and shop WAOBS. 

Wages paid per month in 8iere$ to molaty in Maraoaibo, Venezuela. 



Ooenpettone. 



Foreigners: 

Bookkeepers, 4cc. 



Lowest Highest. Averags. 



I 



$160 00 
160 00 



Foreigners . 
Nsttres.... 



.1 50 00 
10 00 



$260 00 
260 00 



100 00 I 
88 00 



$200 00 
200 00 



75 00 
45 08 



It is not cnstomsry to employ fenuUes in stores snd shops. AU the Ubor in stores, wbolessle end 
retatl, is done by men. The foreign hoases import their yonng employ^ from Germany, and gire 
them, if tber tnm oat well, and after they hare serred a number of years, an interest in the business. 
The native honses take natives or Creoles from the Dutch island of Cnrs^ao. Many of the clerks of 
the foreign hoases keep house, and the younger ones board with them or with thrir ohiefii. Thefbr- 
eigners, with their many wants and necessities, of course have great expenses, so that tbeir salary is 
hmly adequate to cover them. 

X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants {towns and citifs) in Maraoaibo, Fenesnela, 



Ooeupations. 



Lowest j Highest 



MALES. 

Coachmen* 

Cook 

Steward 

Male servants 

Bo js, for errsnds and housework 

FBMALS8. 

Cook 

House servant 

Washerwomen (help) 

Ironing... 

Seams&ess 

Nurse, for children 



I 



Average. 



$10 00 

15 00 ; 

20 00 , 

500 I 

3 00 



4 00 

4 00 

a 00 

5 00 
5 00 
8 00 



$20 00 , 
40 00 I 
40 00 

12 00 ; 



600| 


8 00 


800 


500 


800 


10 00 


6 00 



$16 00 
22 60 
80 00 
8 60 
4 50 



6 00 
600 
4 00 
6 50 
760 
460 
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* Including food and lodging. 
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XI. AOEICULTUEAL WAGES. 

Wages paid per month to (agricultural Inhorers and household (country) servants in Mara- 

caibo, with or without hoard. 



Oconpations. 



Lowest 



Highest. I Ayerase. 



Field laborers* $8 00 $12 00 

Teamsters* 12 00 18 00 

House laborers and for stables I 12 00 ' 15 00 I 

Laborers to clear fields and to out tlmbert I 20 00 ' 30 00 

Cowboys* I 5 00 I 8 00 

Herders* ' i 6 00 I 8 00 



$10 00 


15 00 


18 60 


2S 00 


6 50 


6 50 



* With food. t One meal a day. 

XII. Corporation EMPLOYifcs. 

Wages paid per month to the corporation employes in the city ofMaraeaiho) Venezuela, 



Occupations. 



Average, i 



Mayor (civil chief ) $144 00 

Secretary 

Clerk.. 

Porter 

Police department : 

Inspector 

Sub-lnspeotor 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Ronndsmen 

Patrolmen 



60 00 
40 00 
16 00 

80 00 
24 00 



Occupations. 



Sanitary inspector 

City physicians ..; 

City council : 

Secretary . 

First clerk 

Second clerk |. , 

Porter 



48 00 Collector of city taxes . 



27 00 
24 00 
20 00 



Cashier. 

Clerk in tax office . . 

Porter in tax office . 



Average. 



$24 00 
64 00 

00 00 
40 00 
24 00 
20 OO 
82 OO 
64 OO 
82 OO 
20 OO 



XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per month to employ^ in Government departments and offices, exclusive of 

tradesmen and laborers. 



Occupations. 




Custom-house collector $192 00 { 

Comptroller of customs | 128 00 i 

Chipfguardianof custom-house depots. I 80 00 

Cashier of the custom-house j 80 00 

Custom-house liquidator { 80 00 

Bookkeeperof the custom-house i 80 00 

Chief of the coast-trade I 56 00 I 

Chief of goods intransitu 59 33 i; 



Occupations. 



Interpreter 

Porter 

Commandant of the coast guard . 

Inspector of the coast guani 

Custom-house officers 

Boatsmen of custom-house boats . 
Oarsmen 



Average 
wages. 



$25 00 
23 88 
80 00 
32 00 
20 66 
26 60 
18 88 



XIV. Trades and labor in Government employ. 

Wages 2}aid by the month to the trades and laborers in Government employ in Maraoaibo^ 

Venezuela. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. Highest. 



Bandmaster . 
Musicians. 



I 



Director of workshops in penitentiary i 

School-teachers in night schools i 

Postmen $12 00 . 

Dravuien ' 

Gai de ae r4 ..,,_._. 

Ljibc^ijen .--.-, . ,^. +, , e-.-^ ; ; 



$20 00 



Iritiinna. 

Carpf^ntors ** 

Dipartti^nt of primary inttrueHon. 

f ritc^pton of municlpFiI schools 

" "rt'<:^loia ,.,..,.., 

. iry sabAireotors 

btotmof red<?ral schools 



Prpetfptof 



20 00 
12 00 



34 00 
16 00 



Average. 



$100 00 
12 00 
40 00 
10 00 
16 00 
40 56 
40 00 
28 00 
56 00 
64 00 



25 00 
15 00 
10 00 
30 00 
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Statement showing ike wagee paid per wetik o/eixtjf h<mr$ to printer9{eompoHtar$f preeemem, 
pro<^''reader$, 4^) in Maraoaiboy Venezuela. 



OeonpAtioiu. 



Lowest. Highest. I ATersge. 



Printers 

Pressmen 

Proof-resders 

Bookbinders 

I^nter deirlla 

Bqf s for distribation of newspspers. 



18 50 . 
600 . 

eoo I 

860 
4 00 
400 



$1S60 

eoo I 

800 I 
10 60 { 
7 00 ! 
4 00 I 



$8 00 
660 
7 00 
050 
5 50 
4 00 



Monthly wages in the government of section Zulia, 



Oocapstions. 



Ayersge ' 
wsges. |. 



OoTemor $280 00 

Secretary of state 120 00 

Clerks 63 00 

ICembers of sectional oonncil 80 00 

Seoretarvofconndl 88 00 

Porter of oooncil 20 GO 

Treasurer of seotioD 140 00 

Cashier of section 100 00 

Liquidator of section 56 00 



Oooapations. 



, Arerage 
wages. 



Bookkeeper ' $66 00 

Collector of taxes ' 86 00 

Porter of toeasorer's office 16 00 

Inspector of wharves ' 00 00 

Snblnspector of wharves 80 00 

Bandmaster 100 00 

Assintant bandmaster t 80 00 

Mnsicians 12 00 

Warden of penitentiary 64 00 



Monthly wages injudicial department ofZulia, 



Occupations. 



Wages. 



Snpmne court: 

President $06 88 

Secretary l 40 50 

Clerk , 20 00 

Porter 16 40 

Superior Judge 64 00 

Secretanr 40 50 

Civiljn^e 64 00 



Occupations. 



Wages. 



I 



Secretary , $10 50 

Criminaljudge 64 00 

Secretary I 40 50 

Clerk ! 24 

Districtjodge I 56 00 

Secretary 32 00 

Municipal judges ; 24 00 

Secretaries to above 16 00 

I 



Wages paid monthly to the employ4s of the various corporations and soeioHes existing in 

Maraoaibo. 



Occupations. 



Wage 



Society Mutuo AnziUo: 

Treasurer 

Porter 

Physicians 

Bank of Haracaibo : 

Manager 

Cashier 

Clerk 

Lasaretto : 

Warden 

Chaplain 

Physician 

Apothecary 

Policemen 

Cooks 



$24 00 
82 00 
32 00 

80 00 
80 00 
16 00 

64 00 
86 00 
32 00 
24 00 
20 00 
20 00 



Occupations. 



Hospital of Chiqninqnira : 

Ovemeer 

PhTMioians* 

Apothecary 

Nurses 

Servants 

Hospital of the Casade Beneflclencia : 

Kesident inspector 

Chaplain 

Physician 

Hospital assistants 

Apothecary 



Wages. 



$23 00 



20 00 
8 00 
4 80 

29 30 

15 00 
40 00 

080 

16 00 



•Gratis. 
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PUERTO CABELLO. 

REPORT BY CONSUL WHITE. 
HOW THE WORKING GLASSES LIVE. 

The wants of the laboring classes in this country are few. Exempt 
by the tropical climate from any care or preparation for winter, the 
laborer needs no fuel to promote warmth, nor a habitation to keep oat 
tiie cold. A roof and walls to exclude the sun and rain are all he needs 
for a house ; a shirt of coarse cotton cloth with pantaloons of the same 
material, and a hat, suffice for clothing ; shoes are not required. 

The working people live largely upon soup made from a little meat 
and vegetables ; they also eat bananas and plantains, beans, Indian 
corn or maize, raised in the country, rice, and salt fish. Bananas and 

Catainscost from 1 to 2 cents each, as they are plentiful or otherwise; 
f is from 14 to 19 cents a pound; salt fish, 9^ to 14 cents; beans, 
when plentiful, 5 cents a pound ; maize, from 1 to 2^ cents ; rice, 5 
cents a pound. 

WAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

As far as I am able to learn, the rate of wages at present paid in this 
country is about the same in the cities and towns as it was in 1878, but 
in the country, on the estates, wages are lower now than in 1878. 

HABITS OF Th£ WORKING GLASSES. 

The working classes here are for the most part trustworthy. All the 
testimony on that branch of the subject is the same. In illustration it 
is stated that postmen who for years have traveled on horseback over 
lonely roads, and who often carry large sums of money with them for 
merchants or others, have never been robbed. The muleteers who drive 
the donkeys or carts with merchandise between different points, are 
often intrusted with sums of money to carry by parties to whom they are 
strangers and to whom their names are not even known ; the simple fact 
that they are muleteers and going to any given point is enough, and 
they faithfully deliver at its destination the money which they have had 
in charge. 

The working classes in this country are not saving. On the contrary 
they are exce^ingly improvident. Many are addicted to drinking and 
gambling. As has been stated, their wants are few and easily supplied, 
and they spend their money quickly after earning it. On this point, too, 
the testimony all agrees. Said one employer to me, " If they are paid 
on Saturday night their money is ^oue on Monday morning." 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY^. 

The feeling is kind on the part of the employer, and independent on 
the part of the employ^. 
No organization of labor exists here. 
Strikes are unknown in this country. 
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FOOD PURCHASES. 

The laborer buys wherever he chooses. No couditioDB are imposed 
by the employers. The laborers are paid by the week — every Saturday 
night. They are generally paid in silver — Venezaelan and other dollars 
and fractional parts of dollars. 

There are no co operative societies in this coantry. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING PEOPLE. 

The climate is such they do not need the same shelter or clothing as 
those who live in colder climes. Their food is healthfhl and generally 
abundant. Asa whole, the working classes in this country are a sim- 
ple people, of kind disposition, and trustworthy ; but they are ignorant, 
and their life generally is on a very low plane in the scale of humanity. 

Part II.— Female Labor. 

NUMBER OF FEMALE EMPLOYES. 

There are not many women or children in this district employed in 
industrial pursuits. 

Cotton mill in Valencia. — In the city of Valencia there is a cotton 
factory, or weaving establishment as it is called, where quite a number 
of women are employed. Valencia is a city of from 25,(K)0 to 30,000 
inhabitants, and is the capital of the State of Garabobo, in which State 
is Puerto Cabello. This factory was started by Seuor Domingo A. 
Ulavarria, manager of the Bank of Garabobo ; but at first it was not 
successful, owing to the cost of the machinery and expense of putting 
it up, &c. It was subsequently sold at a reduced, price to a company, 
and when I visited the establishment recently it was said to be run- 
ning on a paying basis. The cotton used in this factory is grown in the 
vicinity. From this cotton is manufactured a coarse but strong and 
durable cotton cloth, which is used by the i>eop1e of the country for 
shirting, sheets, &c. They also manufacture a coarser cloth, which is 
used for making into cheap shoes, or sandals — shoes that retail for 38 
cents a pair. As many as one hundred hands, chiefly women and chil- 
dren, have been employed at one time at this establishment. At the 
time of my visit the force was about seventy hands. All the operatives 
at the looms are women and boys, the boys being for the most part 
tenders, or assistants, to the women. The women who have become 
skilled at the work are paid 38 cents a day. United States currency, for 
their work ; the boys, when they commence to work at the factory, are 
paid only 9^ cents a day, and are paid more as they become more skilled. 
The time for the operatives to be at the factory is from 6 o'clock in the 
morning until 6 in the afternoon, with one hour allowed for meals. The 
engineer and foreman are paid fi*oro $15.38 to $30.77 per month. 

The establishment can turn out 20 pieces of 40 yands each in a day. 

MORAL AND PHYSICJ^L CONDITION OF FEMALE EMPLOYES. 

To the interrogatories in regard to the moral and physical condition 
of such employes, the means provided'for their improvement, the means 
provided in case of tire or other dangers, and what provisions are made 
by the employers in regard to sanitary measures, and for the care of 
the sick and disabled, I reply : The women and children seemed in good 
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health, and appeared bright and cheerftd. They compared favorably 
in appearance in these respects with operatives of a similar class in 
the United States. No children, however, should be allowed to work 
in any factory. The factory is all on the ground floor, so that, of course, 
the same necessity does not exist for providing means of exit in case 
of fire as for factories of several stories. There are no means of im- 
provement provided for these operatives, aud there are no provisions 
made in regard to sanitary measures or for the care of the sick and dis- 
abled. 

W(ytnen in hat factory. — The firm of Sandoval & Co., in Valencia, hat- 
ters, who manufacture felt hats, out of a force of from sixty to seventy 
hands — men, women, and boys — in April last, employed fourteen women. 
These women were paid 48 cents a day. The working hours at this 
establishment are from 0^ o'clock in the morning until 12 at noon, and 
from 1 to 5J o'clock in the afternoon. 

Women cigar-makers, — Quite a number of women in Puerto Cabello 
gain their livelihood by making cigars and cigarettes. Some of them 
purchase the tobacco and manufacture the cigars and cigarettes, others 
work for cigar manufacturers. 
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I. General trades. 



[In coDvertlog Venesaelan into AmerioMi Tallies in tiie foUowinff tables, the Venezuelan dollar was 
estimated at 76.02 cents, and the Venezuelan real at 9.6 cents United States corrency.] 

Wages paid per week in Puerto Cabello, 



Occupations. 



Brioklavers 

Hoa-carriers . 
Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Hoofers 

Tenders 

Carpenti'rH 



Bakers 

Blacksmiths . 

Strikers . . 

Brickmakers. 

Butchers . 



Cabinet-makers . 
CiKarmakers ... 



BUILDINO TBADB8. 



OTUKU TBADBS. 



►west. 


Highest. 


Average. 


16 90 


$11 52 


$8 04 


4 62 


6 76 


504 


6 90 


11 62 


846 


2 28 


4 62 


3 42 


6 90 


U 52 , 


804 


462 


5 76 


504 


6 90 


9 24 1 


7 50 


4 62 


5 76 , 


504 


4 62 


11 52 ' 


6 48 



*1 79 


1 
*3 59 


*2 42 


8 04 


)3 86 


966 


690 


690 


690 


462 


690 


684 


13 86 


13 86 


13 86 


462 


11 52 


6 48 


tl 15 


: 77 .. 





* And found. 



t Per thonsand cigars. 



: Per hundred cigars. 
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II. Pactoedbs, mills, etc. 

There is in Valencia, in this consular district, a cotton factory con- 
cerning which details are given in the body of this report. 

In the Puerto Gabello there is a soap and candle factory where a 
small number of hands are employed. The average rate of wages paid 
is 96 cents per day.. , 

III. Foundries, machine-shops, and moN wobks. 

The firm of Winckelmann Brothers, a German firm in Valencia, in this 
consular district, have a machine shop, an iron-foundry, and wheel- 
wright establishment in one. They employ 44 men in the shops, but 
have about 100 men altogether employed, including those employed in 
cutting wood, driving mules, &c. The 44 men employed in the shops 
are paid as follows: Lowest wages, $1.15 a day; highest wages, 1 1.92 a 
day; average wages, $1.35 a day. 

This firm is allowed by the Venezuelan Government to import a cer- 
tain amount of raw iron each year free of duty. 

Messrs. Wittstein & Co. have a machine-shop and foundry in Puerto 
Oabello. At present they have employed only about 10 or 15 hands. 
The lowest wages are 96 cents a day ; highest wages, $1.54 a day; aver- 
age wages, $1.15 a day. 

VIII. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per numih to ieamen {officers and mtn) engaged in navigation on the coaet of 

Venezuela. 

Ooonpfttions. j Lowest. Highest. 

flTKAMBRS. I 

CsptAiB ! $61 54 

Mate I ' 80 77 

Sailors ( 11 66 

Do I 9 28 

Engineer ' i »2 81 

First flrenuui ; ' 88 46 

Other firemen 28 08 

Do 19 28 

BAIUNO VnSVlJB. I 

Csptftin $28 08 46 15 

Mste i 1386 1928 

SallorB ' 7 69 10 77 



X. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per month in storeSf wholesale and retail^ to maleSf in Puerto Cabello, 



Ocoupstions. | Lowest Highest Aversge. 



Wholesale stores 

Betail stores or shops . . 



$76 92 $192 80 $115 88 
7 60 , 80 77 12 69 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (towns and cities) in the consular district of 

Puerto Cabello. 

Occapstions. I Lowest. Highest ATsrsfz^. 

Household serrsnte ' $3 08 $7 60 $6 12 
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XI. AaRIOULTUBAL WAGES. 

Agricultaral laborers are paid by the piece. A certain amount of 
work is allotted them, for which they are each paid 58 cents. In the 
vicinity of Puerto Cabello this is generally a day's work, though some 
laborers perform more work and consequently receive more pay. In 
the interior, on more elevated land, where it is cooler, the laborers can 
perform more work, and some do. It may be stated in general terms 
that the wages of agricultural laborers are from 58 cents to 96 cents per 
day, without board, in the vicinity of cities and towns. In the interior 
a less rate by the piece is paid. 

XII. Corporation employes. 

Sulariw paid per monih to corporation employes in the municipality of Puerto Cahello. 



Occapations. 



leiTUehief 

1 secretary 

1 derk of ooanoil 

Iporter 

Iseoretanrof ooudoU 

1 ftdminittrator of manioipal taxes 

1 bookkeeper , 

1 clerk 

1 chief of the Dolice guard , 

18 members of the police (rnard, each . . 

8 chiefs of monicipalities (lesser munici- 
palities all comprising the municipal- 
ity of Paerto Cabello), each 

1 prefect of the market place 



SaUry. | 


$US88 1 


46 15 


80 77 1 


26 92 


76 02 


123 08 


46 16 


23 08 * 


46 15 1 


80 77 


15 88 


30 77 



Occupations. 



Salary. 



1 warden of the market pUuM I $80 77 

1 warden of the cemetery. { 26 98 

1 warden of the prison j 9 06 

1 warden of the aqueduct 28 08 

1 first master of pnbllc works 19 28 

1 warden of plasa "Qusman Blanco**..' 84 62 

1 warden of niasa ** Concordia " ! 2t 08 

3 school teachers (male), each 6154 

8 school teachers (female), each 88 46 

6 school teachers (male), ea h 28 66 

6 school teachers (female), each 28 08 

1 superintendent of schools 50 00 

1 city physician 23 08 

1 physician for hospital I 15 38 



Monthly salaries of oustom-houae officials and wages of laborers in the consular district of 
Puerto CabellOf Venezuela, per month. 



Occapations. 



MARITIME CU8TOM-HOU8B. 



SaUry. 



Collector of customs , 

Second collector of customs i 

Clerk of liquidation 

Second clerk of liquidation 

Cashier i 

Bookkeeper i 

Clerk of coasting trade , 

CU..:. ■ r .. '.^r. 

Stut unf tupir 

Clerk of cvirreApfiuileDce and archlrvs . . 

tntersTOtcT „. 

Ph^MClaD of pfibtlc health. * .,.**..*; 

Pork^t ^-. .^. .^- 

Flr*( <'(irrrm(itider o^f tm^t gnard -. | 

BflKuiid 1 . •■ c>r *'OJM*t|E«aiid, **.,*' 

Coirnuai f^uar4 in Tucocos.,, 

Com til u. I' i uiiftrfi m Yntaouy . . 

SftfinMirtUn ni ttn j£tmn\ In Pufirtu Oa* 

b©Uo, o*ch . , ♦ ..♦..,..,., . ..... 

2 «orptfntlfe of ttiv> gnsiil In Yaneny 

toOTpoimlcif thi^i gnaM In Taoacaa....**' 




6184 62 
123 08 
115 39 
76 02 
92 81 
92 81 
76 92 
7P Oa 
7* ii2 
13 ON 
id 0] 
2a 08 
2S 04 
0^ »1 
^«2 
51 W 
5128 

:je 47 

29 in 



Occupations. 



Salary. 



Marttuib custom-house— Continaed. I 

I 
36 wardens of the guard in Paerto Ca- 
bello. each I 

12 wardens of the goard in Taracay and i 

Tacacae,each i 

25 boatmen in Yaracuy and Tucacas, ; 

each I 

2 chiefs of laborers of custom-hoose, , 

j each ' 

2 overseers of laborers of castom-hoase, I 

I each ! 

100 laborers of castom-house, each i 

I Judge of the public treasure ' 

I Secretary | 

I Porter i 

I I 

ADUNA TBBEB8TRB INLAKD CU8TOM*HOUBB. 



Collector of customs . . 

Bookkeeper 

Clerk 

j Porter , 



180 77 

28 08 

28 06 

76 92 

46 16 
38 4T 
92 85 
46 16 
19 23 



123 08 
61 64 

88 47 
19 28 
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XII I. Government departments and offices. 

Yearly salariea paid to members of the State legUlature, Government oficiaUf ^c, in the 
State of Caraboho, in the consular district of Puerto (kU>ello, Venezuela, 



OocapationB. Salary. \, 



OocapatioDB. 



STATB LBOBBLATUKK. 

14 deputies ftt>m the 7 districts of the 
State paid for a session of 40.daTs 
(If .8 cents each per day) each..; $2,810 08 j 

BXBCUTXTB BRANCH. 



Preaident of the State 

Secretarv general 

PIrttoflieial 

fQAeialB 

Offleialin oharce of statistics 

8 eevDselers oxadininistration . .each. 
Amanuensis /... 



JUDICIAL A1ITH0RITIXS— Continned. 



1 secretary 

1 judge of the first instance of the sec- 

ona district 

1 secretary 



orriL AUTBOunn. 



7 elTil ebieiW of districts 
7 secretaries 



JUDICIAL AUTUOBima. 

ministers (J^^^K^) o' ^® supreme | 



2flrstoAoials 

1 judge of the first instance, criminal f 



1 secretary 
• ^1ge oY 
t district 



1 Judge oY the first instaace of the 
fir^dis 



8,248 40 

2,310 00 ; 

1,168 00 

1,087 62 

56184 

8,880 88 , 
870 60 


4.816 12 1 
1,846 44 1 


1 

7,781 70 
1,200 80 


1,483 24 
741 12 



1 Ju<lKe of the first instance of the 
thiA diet 



1,388 00 



district 

1 secretary 

Judge of the district of Valencia 

Judge of the district of Puerto Cahello 

2 secretaries : 

5 Judges of the districts of Kirgua. 

B^uma, MoDsalbaa, Gnaeare, and 

Ocumare 

6secreCaTies 

Attorney general: 

Firstdistrict 

Second district 

PUBUC nfSTRUCnOR. 

teachers (male) of the schools Gate- 
dral, St*. Rosa. Candelaria, Loe i 
Oayoa, Puerto CabeUo, Nirnm I 

4 teachers (male) of the schools Belen, | 
Cuyagna, Agnirre, Cedeflo I 

1 teacher (male) of the school XI OUvo . { 
Night school for artisans in Puerto 

(JaheUo ' 



Salary. 



741 12 

1,889 00 
094 80 

1. 018 04 
579 00 

1. 019 04 
828 40 

1,111 08 



2,779 20 
1.081 20 

1,158 00 



2.228 80 

1,111 08 
28180 

186 28 



XIV. Trades and labor— Oovbrnment employ. 

Wmfes paid by the month to laborers in Ootfomment employ in the ooneular district of 

Puerto Cdbello. 



Occupations. 



J 



ATerage 
wages. 



Patter employed at the oapltol in Va- 



Porter employed in charge of the gar. 

dssa at the capitol 

2 porters at supreme court each. . 

1 porter at court of first instsnee 

1 forter at court of first instance, first 

district 



$23 10 

80 88 
10 30 
18 80 

10 30 



Occupations. 

I porter at court of first instance, sec* 
onddistriot 

1 porter at court of first instance, third 
district. 

2 porters at district courts of Valencia 
and Puerto (Jebello each. 

6 porters at other district coiirt« . each . 



Arerage 
wages. 



$19 30 

16 44 

16 44 
7 72 
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BRITISH GUIAl^^A. 

REPORT BY CONSUL FIQTBLMRST. 

The rates of wages paid to laborers in this colony are contained in 
the tabular forms. 

COST OP LIVING. 

The cost of living to the agricnltnral laboring class is as follows: 

Coolie laborers. — The coolie laborer indentured for five years spends 
from 50 cents to 60 cents per week for the necessaries of life^ say for food, 
consisting of rice, «urry, tumeric, and ghee or native butter, and drinking 
cocoanut toddy, saving most of their earnings, consequently living nig- 
gardly, their clothing being only a muslin or calico turban for the head, 
and a simple cloth folded round the loins, commonly called ^< baba." the 
other part49 of their body being nude; they are comfortably lodged, and 
have medical attendance and medicine supplied to them free of expense 
by the plantation on which they work. These laborers, after five years' 
service, and being employed for five years more as free immigrants, are 
entitled to return passages to India ; they often remit or take with them 
from $50,000 to $60,000 in money and jewelry— each batch of 300 to 
400 — which they accumulate during that time ; some 2,000 to 3,000 im- 
migrants arrive Annually, and about 1,500 to 1,800 depart. The free or 
nnindentured coolie In borer lives on the same food as the indentured 
coolie, is clothed in the same manner, but chooses to lodge wherever he 
likes in town or count ry, renting a small room at $1.50 to $2 per month, 
in which three to four dwell. 

Chinese and Portuguese laborers. — The Chinese and Portuguese labor- 
ers spend from 32 to 48 cents per day for food, consisting of both fresh 
and salt meat, poultry, and fish; for vegetables they use pumpkins, cab- 
bages, rice, onions, garlic, and potatoes ; tea and coffee being their 
principal beverage. They clothe and house better than the former, and 
save money. 

Native laborers. — ^The Creole or native laborer spends from 24 to 32 
cents per day for food, consisting of salted codfish, pickled mackerel, 
herrings, beef, pork ; and for vegetables, plantains, yams, potatoes, rice, 
com, and commeal ; wheat flour, butter, oil, lard, and sugar are used 
for culinary purposes. These laborers are very much addicted to drink- 
ing strong spirits. Their clothing is made of cotton and woolen cloth, 
from 8 cents to 20 cents per yard ; house rent from $2 to $4 per month 
for one tenement built to hold two persons, but in which are crowded 
together some six to eight, including children — hence all kinds of sick- 
ness. 

Tradesmen and clerks. — ^Tradesmeu, operatives, and clerks, earning 
more money, live very well at from $1 to $3 per day for the necessaries 
of life in food and clothing, and for house rent from $10 to $30 per 
month. 

WAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

The same rates of wages prevail here now as in 1878. 
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HABITS OF THE WOEKINa GLASSES. 

The coolies, Chinese, and Portaguese areindastrionsand save money, 
but the Creoles, or natives, and immigrants from the West India islands, 
are indolent to a great extent, which affects their habits for evil. 

FEELINO BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY^. 

The feeling which prevails between employ^ and employer: If the em- 
ployer is kind, generous, and liberal, it affects the employ^ to energy, 
honesty, and general good feeling throughout the community ; but if 
the employer is unkind, strict in rules, and exacting, it affects the em- 
ploy^ to negligence and ill feeling. 

ORGANIZED OONDITION OF LABOR. 

There is no organised condition of labor in this colony. Strikes do 
not prevail. 

FOOD PURCHASES. 

The working people are free to purchase wherever they choose. The 
laborer is paid weekly in dollars and cents. 

OO OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

The societies formed in this colony are as follows : The Portuguese 
Benevolent Society, which is the largest and most prosperous ; entrance 
fee, $4.80; one-half to be paid on admission and the other half to be paid 
in five months after in monthly installments of 48 cents per month, and 
24 cents contribution, besides, to be paid regularly every week. A mem- 
ber of one year's standing falling ill is entitled to medical attendance, 
medicines, and, in case of death, a decent burial ; a member of two 
years' standing falling ill is entitled to medical attendance, medicines, 
and $10 per month pecuniary relief, and, in case of death, a decent 
burial ; a member of three years' standing is entitled to medical attend- 
ance when ill, medicines, and $15 per month pecuniary relief, and, in 
case of death, a decent burial ; members of four years' standing are each 
entitled to medical attendance when ill, medicines, and $18 per month 
pecuniary relief, and, in case of death, a decent burial. Widows of 
members are each entitled to $10 per month pecuniary relief, and where 
a widow has more than one child, $15 per month pecuniary relief is al- 
lowed for five years. 

Children of members who have lost both parents are entitled to re- 
ceive $5 per month, each, until they attain the age of twelve years. 

The other societies are : The Friendly ; the Guild ; the Mechanics : 
the Hand of Justice ; the St. Vincent de rani; the Foresters No. 1 ; ana 
the Foresters No. 2. 

These last seven societies are in connection with the Anglican, the 
Scotch, Roman Catholic, and Methodist churches, and though less pros- 
perous than the Portuguese Benevolent Society, are founded on the 
same basis, and guaranteeing similar relief. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WOBKINO GLASSES. 

The general condition of the working people is with the coolies, 
Chinese, and Portuguese laborers, better than the Creoles, or natives. 
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and laborers from the ueighboring islandB, as the former three manage 
to save money with the prospect of returning to their countries to en- 
joy it, while the two latter spend all their earnings, and never have a 
thought of laying by one cent for sickness, old age, distress, or death ; 
their nltimate resort, when incapable of working, being the public hos- 
pital or almshouse. 

SAFETY OF EMFLOYlfeS. 

There are no means furnished for the safety of employ^. In case of 
accident the working people are taken to the public hospitals on the 
plantations or in the city of Georgetown, v> here every care is taken of 
them at the expense of the Government. 

MORAL AND PHYSICAL WSLL-BBINO. 

The moral and physical well being of the employes have no consid- 
eration with the employers. In some instances confidence is placed ie 
the eivploy^, in others not. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

• 

Workmen possess no political rights here, and have no influence on 
legislation ; they bear their portion of the duty levied on imports of 
provisions, clothing, &c., but no direct tax. The tendency of legislation 
in regard to labor is chiefly to encourage immigration from other conn- 
tries. 

CAUSES OF IMMIGRATION. 

The causes which lead to the immigration of the working people to 
this colony are their poverty, starvation, and not being able to obtain 
work in their native countries, and the scarcity of Creole laborers in this 
colony ; also the high rate of wages offered here, which induce cooUes, 
Chinese, and Portuguese to emigrate. 

The principal occupations of the laborers here are working on the 
plantations — sugarcane and others — and many, aft<»r their time of serv- 
ice have expired, and have saved money, either return to their native 
countries or settle here and open business of all kinds. 

NUMBER OF FEMALE EMPLOYES. 

ChildreU) uone ; women io mechanical and manufaotnring pursuitB, none; in com- 
mercial pnrsnitH, none; in personal, see Table No. X; as clerks, see Table No. IX; 
as teachers, see Table No. I; as artists, none ; as chemists, none ; as hotel and board- 
ing-house keepers, 6; as jonmalists, none; as laundresses, cannot be accurately aa- 
eartained, as nearly every female of the laboring class is a laundress ; as musicians, 
•^^; 08 inventors, none; as bankers, none; as brokers, none; as lecturers, none; as 

iblic speakers, none; as agriculturists, cannot be accurately ascertained; in niin- 

ig pursuits, none. 

FEMALE WAOBS.^ 

There are from three to four domestic servants generally employed 
in every large house, working from 10 to 11 hours daily. For their 
wages, see Table No. X, accompanying. 
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MORAL AND PHTBIOAL CONDITION OF FEMALE EMPLOYES. 

Moral condition bad ; physical condition of some is good, and of robust 
and healthy constitutions, of great endurance and efficiency as servants, 
while others are indifiPerent and inefficient. Domestic servants as a 
class are fair, and generally answer the requirements. 

MEANS FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

No means provided otBer than there are upwards of forty churches, 
school-houses, meeting-houses, &c., of all denominations, in this colony, 
but which have little or no effect in counteracting the immorality which 
prevails to the greatest extent. I may here state that on this account 
tiie prisons are crowded. 

SAFETY OF EMPLOYES. 

There is a very efficient fire-brigade here under the superintendence 
of the inspector general of the police force, which works admirably and 
Answers every emergency. 

CARE OP SICK AND DISABLED. 

There are no provisions made by the employer in regard to these 
measures, but the colony is under the control of a board of health and 
sanitary superintendents; the latter visit all over the colony periodically 
and cause it to be cleansed firom all impurities and infectious matter. 
Public hospitals and almshouses are provided for the sick and disabled, 
which are kept up at the expense of the Gk>vernment. 

FEMALE WAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

There, has been no increase during the past five years in the wages 
paid to women. The employment of women has no effect on the wages 
of men, as women are generally allotted to lighter tasks in agriculture 
than men; therefore the effects, if any, are rather beneficial, causing 
both male and female to obtain labor. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Some of the women are entirely uneducated, others partly educated, 
but the children by a compulsory law of this colony, which enforces 
very strict measures on the parents if the children are not put to school, 
are being educated. 

This system of education is entirely new to the laboring class, being 
only established about four years. It may have a good effect in the 
future, but at present I could not offer an opinion on it. 

PH. FIGYELMBSY, 

OonsuL 
United States Consulate, 

Demerara, June 16, 1884. 
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L GEinSBAJL TRADES. 
Wage$paid per week in British Ouiana, 



OeoapfttkMw. 



BUILDINO TEADW. 



BriollAvers 

Hod-canlera . 
Hmoiis 

Tenden 

PiMtoren 

Tenders 

SUters. 



Boofers 

Tenders — 
PlnmberB 

Assistants . 

Carpenters 

Oas-fitters 



OTHBB TBADBS. 



Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Butchers 

Brass-foonders 

Cabinet-makers 

Coopers 

Drivers : 

Draymen and teamsters . 

Cab 

Carriage 

Tram-car 

Gardeners : 

Women 

Men 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborer^ porters, ^ 

Teachers public schools 

Saddle ana harness makers . . 

Sailmakers 

Stevedores* 

Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths 



Hours I 
per day. 



Lowest. 



$4 80 
1 92 
e 00 
1 92 

eoo 

1 92 
4 80 
480 

2 88 
7 20 
1 20 
4 80 
6 00 



12 I 


Si 

\' 

9 
11 

1. j 

12 I 
12 

? 

9 
10 
5 
9 
9 



4 00 
4 00 
1 02 
4 00 

4 00 I 
3 24 I 

5 00 
1 92 

1 92 
8 86 
240 
3 00 

1 44 

1 92 

8 00 

2 40 

3 84 
75 

4 00 

9 60 



mgbett 



$7 20 
8 38 
7 92 
3 86 
792 
386 
7 20 
7 20 

3 84 
10 08 

4 16 
648 
840 



15 00 
10 00 

288 
20 00 

700 
40 00 
12 00 
10 00 

2 88 
6 00 
600 I 

3 00 I 

1 44 I 

4 80 
8 00 

12 00 
3 84 , 
12 50 I 
10 00 
12 00 I 



10 
11 
10 



3 00 
8 84 
8 84 



Averac*. 



10 00 ! 

88 46 I 
9 00 



$6 00 
264 
69e 
264 
69e 
264 
600 
660 
810 
864 
2 70 
570 
7 32 



608 

7 00 
240 
950 
50O 

11 50 
640 
4 00 

2 30 
480 

4 12 

3 00 

1 44 

8 80 
860 
8 20 
8 84 
662 
7 24 

10 18 



6 00 
840 

7 80 



* These are not paid per week, but have special charges, vis : For su] 
tierces, 16; barrels, 8; oags, 6. Rnm bnns, 16; hO| ' ' *" ' ' 



' hogsheads, 20 cents each ; 



hogsheads, 12; barrels, 

II. Factories, mills, etc. 

W<ige8 paid per week offifty'tighi hours in factories or mills in British Gniana, 



Occupations. 



Lowest. Highest 



Hatch-making . 
Box>making 



$2 88 
1 00 



026 00 
4 82 



Average. 



$4 72 

1 20 



III. Foundries, machine shops, and iron works. 

Wages paid per week of fifty-four and one-half hours in foundries, machine^hcps, and iron 

works in British &uiana. 

Occupations. . Lowest. Highest. Averaga. 

Brass and iron founders ' $3 24 $40 00 I $9 SO 

Smiths 4 60 1 10 00 6 00 
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YI. Bail WAT employes. 

age$ paid per week to raitway ewtnlopde (tAoM etkgt^ged dbomi etatione, ae well ob ihoee 
engaged <m the enginee and ear$, mh^nmi, railroad laborerSf ^o. ) in Britiek Ouiana. 



Oceapftikma. Lowest 



HighMt , Avenge. 



$12 50 



loa 

ISM 

7 75 

4n 

184 



StetUm ZDMtert $7 50 

Sngineen 10 00 ; 15 00 

Oftmen 7 50 8 00 

linemen 4 40 5 00 

Lnboren 8 84 j 8 84 

YII. Ship-tardb and bhip-buildino. 

Wagte paid per week of fiftg-four and one-half koure in ekip'yarde {wood Bkip-huUding) in 

BritUh Guiana. 



OoenpetionB. ; Lowest. Highest I Ayenge. 



Ship-cftrpenters ff 50 . $16 00 I $1140 

Apprantlces 60 8 11' 108 

There sre no iron ships bnilt here. 

Vin. Sbambn'b wages. 

Wage* paid per month to eeamen {officers and men)—di$tingui9hing betwnn ocean, ooaet, and 
river navigation ^ and between tail and eteam—in BriHeh Guiana, 

_ ._ ,_ _^_ ^ - _ . . ^ . _ . ^ 

Ooeapfttkms. Lowest Highest ; Arenge. 



Ocean: 

Sailinff... 

Stesmuig. 
CoMt: 



Balling 

Steaming — 
BiTer steamuig . 



$0 60 
1120 


$100 00 < 
120 00 


$35 00 
45 60 


10 00 
15 00 
15 00 


40 00 
50 00 
60 00 , 


14 00 
24 50 
24 58 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Waget paid per month inetoree, wholeeale or retail, to males and/emale$t in British Guiana. 



Ooenptttions. 



Wholessle: 
Males... 

BetaU: 

Males... 
Females. 



Lowest 


Highest 1 Average. 


$25 00 


$150 00 $45 00 


10 00 
300 


50 00 22 50 
7 60 4 60 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants {towns and cities) in British Guiana. 



Batlers 




Lowest. 
$6 00 


Cooks 


6 00 




3 00 


Harses 


8 00 







$15 00 $10 00 

10 00 ' 7 20 

5 00 i 4 82 

6 00 5 00 
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XI. AOSIGULTUSAJL WAGES. 

Wages paid per day to agricultural lahorera and komehold {country) $ervamt8 in BriHak 

Oniana, with lodging. 



OooapstioDA. LowMt. Highest. > A 



Predial:* ' 

Cane-oattern |0 24 pt » $9 m 

Shovelmen 40 ao j SC 

Weeders 24' 32 1 « 

Sappliers 32 80, 5€ 

Puntmen 36 W i 5i 

MAnufkctnre : i 

Canetbrowen 32 40 J7 

BoUermen 48 » , «• 

Firemen 48 80 t ft 

Sugarcarers 40 54 48 

Boxmen 32 40' » 

Megaes oarriera 20 24 22 

Clariflers: ' 

Headmen , 48 48 , 48 

Other than headmen 20 24 2i 

DlatiUera ■ 32 48 44 

Others about the buildings 24 | 32! 28 

Tradesmen: ' I 

Engineers 99 2 00 18* 

Carpenters 80, 120 m 

Masons 80 ; 1 10 1 88 

Coopers 120 182 124 

Managers t i 2, 400 00 i 3, 000 00 i 2.700 0» 

Overseerst I 200 00 1 800 00 ' 450 00 

Domeatiosi 36 00 ! 144 00 | 87 80 

* This work is ordinarily done by tatk, and indastrions oooUes and blacks can earn more by working 
bevond the seven hoars defined by law as a day's work. 

f These are annual wages, with board and lodging. 

There is really no fluotoation in the rate of the foregoing wages. A careful inquiry into the matter 
has shown that the total amount of money paid away for wages per annum is aSout $5,000,000. Tlte 
flUling off in the supply of immigrants hss' interfered with the progress of the Extension at onltiTatioD, 
and until there is a considerably larger importation of immigrant laborers the area under canes is Ukslj 
to decrease. 

XII. Corporation employes. 

Wages paid per week of forty-nine and one-half hours to the corporation employ^ in ih^ city 
of Georgetown f Demerara, British Guiana. 



Occupations. Lowest. Highest. Arerage. 



$6 28 


$0 50 ! 


07 30 


4 40 


528 ; 


484 


2 64 


3 74 1 


3 19 


550 


6 38 


504 


440 


600 1 


520 


900 


12 00 1 


10 50 


4 00 


400| 


400 




Mechanicii 

Sngine^irivers ^ 

Firemen (stoking) 

Masons and bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Forem en of tradesmen . 

Foremen of laborers 

Street labor: i 

Men 2 64 2 64 I 2U 

Women 88 176 1 122 

BoTw ,,..., -,„.-.,„,.„.,„, m I aa no 

Tank liinif^ ImhtQTt 

Dr|tKia|!«*tiaI*,&c .,..-„ _. ........ 3 ft 50 < I OB 

Mowlngjftaas ....„„„-., -, .,,_, 164 S 38 IM 

Cartbirw: 

Molo,<^i»rt,ftndflHirflr ............,,.,.,, ' 00 11 00 j 10 IS 

Stone break tot*; • 

jfenandwomeiL ...w. i..i.»»i 81 '^ '^ 



1 
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XIII. Government departments and offices. 



209 



Wagee paid per month of one hundred and eighty hoiArs to employee in Government depart- 
ments and offioee iexelusive of tradesmen and laborers) in British Chuiana. 



Ocoopationfl. 



Ooyemor 

PriTBte McretAry 

AdmiDUtrators-Keneral 

Analytical oheroiat 

Aaditor-flrenerato 

Civil engmeen 

CommisaariM 

Crown agent 

CoNtoms 

Harbor-master 

Health officer 

Immigration agent at Calcutta 

Immigration 

Inspector of villagea 

Judicial 

Haidatrates: 

Special 

Btipendiarv 

Mafflatrates' Clerks 

Police magistrates 

Postal 

Provost marshals , 

Registrars (birUis and deaths) 

Secretaries 

Secretary to central board of health. 

Surveyors , 

Treasury 



Lowest 



ISO 00 



00 00 
80 00 
60 00 



30 00 



12 00 



15 00 

200 00 
280 00 
00 00 
40 00 
7 75 
25 00 
60 00 
40 00 



41 67 
20 00 



Highest 



$600 00 



400 00 
400 00 
820 00 



400 00 



600 00 



1,000 00 

200 00 
820 00 
120 00 
400 00 
260 00 
383 84 
160 00 
600 00 



240 00 



Average^ 



^060 0(^ 
120 00- 
152 6(K 
260 Oa 

140 00- 

122 00 

141 00 
40 00- 
91 10 

200 00< 
125 00 
040 00 

123 06 
250 00> 
207 74 

200 0(^ 

286 6ft 

83 63 

182 50 

21 57 

82 42 

82 85 

180 00 

240 00 

128 12 

106 54 



* $2,000 siJary. and for oontingsnoies |060. 

Ooyernment institutions. 

Wages paid per month of one hundred and eighty hours to employ^ in Government institU' 

tions in British Guiana, 



Occnpaiions. 



Lowest Highest. Average. 



Bedesiastioal: 

Church of England. . 

Church of Scotland . 

Missionaries 

Roman Catholics * . . . 

Wesleyans* 

Dissenters* 

Educational board 

Hospital 

Leper asylum — 

Lunatic asylum 

Militia 

Orphan asylum 

Police force 

Poor-law board 

Prisons 



$120 00 
166 67 
120 00 



$800 00 
280 00 
160 00 



80 00 
70 00 
80 00 
26 00 
900 
10 88 
If 00 
82 00 
10 00 



400 00 
291 68 

80 00 
320 00 

80 00 
100 00 
400 00 
160 00 
320 00 



$177 62 

204 07 

136 00 

12,000 00 

7,000 00 

1,000 ro 

125 72 

149 60 

80 00 

60 88 

17 60 

22 61 

23 26 
88 40 
84 12 



* This amount is an annual grant 

XIV. Trades and labor— Government employ. 

Wages paid by the week of forty-nine and one-half hours to the trades and laborers in Gov- 
ernment employ in British Chiiana. 



Ooenpationa. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Avsrage. 


Blaehsmiths ......»w,r-TTr---T-- 


$5 28 
600 
884 
648 


$12 00 
864 
884 
900 


$6 62 


Carpenters ••••... •.,.............••.••.•••••••••••••»••••••••••• 


620 




8 84 


Jfll^OQg ..r 


690 




8 84 
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XV. PBINTSRS and PRINTINa OFFICES. 

Stdtement 8ha¥fing the waget paid per wetk of tixtif hours to printen (eompo9iU)r$, promnom, 
proof'reader$f ^o.) in Briii$h Outana, 



Ocoiipfttioiis. 



fCompositors.. 
PresBineii — 
Proof-readera 
ApprentioM 



Lowest 


Hi^eit 


ATMrmc*. 


$3 25 

288 

200 

48 


$7 00 

3 12 

240 

72 


$8 12 

20ft 

2 18 

64 



BRAZIL. 
RIO DE JAHEIBO. 

BSFORT BT OONSVL-QBNBBJiL ANDBBW8. 



The following is a report on the rate of wages, cost of living. &c., of 
the laboring classes in the city of Bio de Janeiro, in answer to tne qnes- 
tions contained in the ^< Labor Circular'' of the Department of State of 
February 16, 1884: 

RATES OF WAOES. 

The answer to this question is contained in the tables numbered 
firom I to XV. 

COST OP LIVING. 

In the following list is given the lowest and highest price of goods : 



Article. 



Freeh beef* perpoimd. 

Pork do... 

Mutton do... 

Dried salt meat do... 

Dried codflah do... 

Ooffee: 

Onrand do... 

Qrmiii do... 

Tea: 

Bleck do... 

Oreea do... 

Butter do... 

Cheeee do... 

Breed do... 

Laid: 

American do... 

National do... 

Black beans per pint. 

White beana do... 

Indian com do... 

Bioe do... 

Handioca floor do... 

Bogar perponnd. 

Potatoee do... 

Baoon • do... 

Starch do... 

Soap do... 

Indian-corn meal do... 

Btoe-meal do... 

Macaroni do... 

Tobacco do... 

Salad oil per bottle. 

Lamp oil do... 

Keroeene per can. 

Vinegar per bottle. 

B«»er do... 

Wine do... 



Lowest Highest 
price. I price. 



10 07 
16 
14 
12 
12 

16 
11 

06 
06 
86 
16 



60 10 
24 
10 
1) 
18 

26 
14 

1 06 

2 15 
50 
50 



Article. 



04 


07 


08 


04 


07 


00 


08 


06 


16 


22 


18 


16 


04 


18 


06 




10 




22 


25 


26 


48 


82 


51 


22 


26 


1 72 


2 15 


10 


16 


08 


43 


22 


480 



Cognac per bottle. 

Ram (national) do. . . 

MUk perqnart. 

Fowls each. 

Chickens do.... 

Eggs ^ perdosen. 

Felt hate each. 

Bearer bate do... 

Straw hats do... 

Salts: 

Black cloth 

Diagonal 

Kerseymere 

CoaU: 

Alpaca 

Drill 

Troasers: 

Black cloth 

Kersejmere 

Drill, Unen 

Boots per pair. 

Shoes 00.. 

Slippers do.. 

Wooden shoee do... 

Cotton eocks — per dosen. 

Cotton stockings do... 

SbirU do.. 

Collars do.. 

Cafls do.. 

Drawers do.. 

UmbreUas each 

Shirting per yard 

Print do.. 

Satinet do.. 

Merino do.. 

SUk do.. 

VeWet do.. 



Lowest 



J 



10 68 

18 

12 

86 

26 

82 

2 68 

4 80 

120 

25 80 
2150 
21 50 

258 
2 15 

480 
844 

1 72 
172 

2 15 
48 
16 

258 
258 

15 50 
844 
844 

15 50 

1 20 
06 
10 
25 
86 
86 

2 15 



mgheet 
price. 



6172 

16 

14 

106 

51 

61 

6 16 

478 

266 

88 70 
80 10 

80 10 

5 16 
480 

860 
744 
256 
744 
600 
2 16 
75 
89T 
5 16 

25 80 
480 
480 

26 80 
860 

16 

26 

50 

1 50 

645 

4 80 



* CoDsidermble waste meat is sold with the parts that can be consnmed ._ 

of flank acrompanies a piece of sirloin, and the ronnd is oat lengthwise. Actoally, tnerefore. 
not much cheaper at Bio than in the United SUtes. 



For example, a long strip 
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As a rule, laborers who have do family take their meals in cheap 
and very plain eating-honses, termed ^^ pastare-hoases'' {ca$a de pa$td). 
There with 10 to 16 cents they get a breakfast or a dinner, having for 
breakfast a hash or a stew with rice, mandioca flonr, bread, and mat6 
(a kind of t<ei grown in the south of Brazil) or coffee: for dinner they 
can have a soup, black beans with dried salt meat, ana mandioca flour, 
a hash with rice, And bananas. The married laborers bring their break- 
fast from home, and only dine after the day's work is over, at home. 
Usually at 4.30 o'clock the day's work is finished. The chief support 
of the workx)eople is black beans, dried beef, dried codfish, small fish 
(such as sardines, which can be got four for 1 cent), mandioca flour, rice, 
sweet potatoes, bread, and coffee or mat6. Instead of beer or wine the^ 
take rum at their dinner, and consider it very good for helping the di- 
gestion. 

As regards clothing, the women wear usually print dresses, or else a 
coarse national drill, both of which, comparatively, may be got cheap. 
The men generally get their clothes in second-hana shops, where thej 
may obtain — 



Artiola*. 



Lowest 
prioe. 



BiAmt 
pno*. 



Cost, woolen orkoreeTuere fO M 

Waistooftt, woolen or Keraeymere 50 

TrooMira, drill or kereejinero 1 06 

Shirts, cotton or linen 50 

Vests, cotton 22 

Bnwers, cotton or linen 22 

Hnts, strswortelt 86 

Boots, new I 61 



62 16 

66 
126 

1 26 
61 
61 

2 16 
806 



The laboring class usually live either in ^* estalagens " or in ^^ corticos.'' 
^^Estalagen" is the name given to a number of small houses built to- 
gether, forming a square, rectangle, or sometimes even occupying the 
ground floor of a respectable dwelling-house. A ^^cortico" is where 
these houses are almost limited to one room each, and have to be reached 
by a common staircase and veranda. A house in an estalagen may be 
rented for from $5.16 to $8.60 a month, whilst a dwelling in a cortico 
does not exceed $4.30 and may be had even for $3.44 a month. Single 
men who hire only one room pay from $2.58 to $3.44 per month. 

"WAOBS, PAST Ain> PRESENT. 

The answer to this can only be given in general terms, namely, that 
no marked change has taken place between the present rates and those 
which prevailed in 1878. The times, however, were more flush in Kio 
then than now. 

HABITS OP THE WORKING OLASRES. 

The working people may be divided principally into two parts — the 
native and the Portuguese elements, and the Italian element. The work- 
ing people are chiefly composed of these three nationalities. The latter 
are rather disorderly ; living close together in the cortices, they have 
ample opportunity of quarreling, and they avail themselves of it. The 
former are more quiet. As a rule the working classes are perhaps 
steady, but there are too many who are not trustworthy, and who think 
very little of living in a house two, three, or more months without pay- 
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ing a cent for it^ until the owner tarns them out. Baying on credit at 
the shops and paying the seller with <^have patience" is too common. 

PBELINO BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYlS. 

The general feeling prevailing between employ^ and employer is that 
of fear on the part of the employ^, especially as regards those serving 
corporations. There is certainly no marked sympathy on either side. 

s 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

Both labor and capital appear to be devoid of organizations in respect 
of their relations to each other. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes are not common and their effects have been of no importance* 
The last strike on record, if such it may be called, was amongst the 
laborers of the custom-house ; Government having enforced the use of 
a uniform, the laborers refused to go to work, but were put down by 
military force and obliged to wear the uniform, the cost thereof being 
deducted from their salaries. 

POOD PURCHASES. 

The working people are free to purchase wherever they choose. They 
are paid as a rule every fifteen days in paper money. Servants, clerks 
of shops, and the higher officers are paid every month in the same cur- 
rency. 

OO-OPBRATIVB SOGIETIBS. 

There are no co-operative societies in Bio. There did exist one once^ 
but it was unsuccessful. 

GENERAL OONDITION OP THE WORKING GLASSES. 

The lower working class live as described before. The best of their 
houMes never have more than three rooms, a sitting-room, a bedroom, 
and a kitchen. The sitting-room and the bedroom are generally each 
about 10 feet square, the kitchen much smaller. Some houses have no 
kiichen, in which case they cook out in the common yard. In the sit- 
ting-room are generally found a pine-wood table, wooden or sometimes 
cane seatetl chairs, and more rarely a sofa, which would be cane-seated* 
In the bedroom stand a bedstead, an iron washstand, and perhaps a 
client of drawers, and on the walls may be seen some cheap picture of 
a Hiiint. In the kitchen there are an iron stove belonging to the house, 
a water-jar, and shelves. As a rule the bedroom is without a window, 
but there is some opening at the top of the wall for ventilation. These 
quarters are generally crowded and their sanitary condition poor. The 
workman leaves his home for his work, and the wife passes the whole 
day washing and ironing. On visiting these dwellings one will see, 
stretched ae.ross the common yard in all directions, lines upheld by bam- 
boos, with linen hung thereon to dry, and the women either at the 
wa^hin^tub or in their sitting rooms over the ironing-table. The moral 
condition of these people is of rather a low grade. As regards their 
phy^ical condition, the men are as a rule strong and enjoy health, but 
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amoDg the women it is otherwise ; the continual going and coming from 
the wash-tab to the ironing-board and back again to the washing soon 
tells apon them, and often resultn in pulmonary consumption. Their 
chance of laying up for old age or sickness is small ; however, one does 
see men, particularly the unmarried, put themselves to all kinds of pri- 
vation and lay by their money in the savings bank, and sometimes even 
acquire a fortune and afterwards a title of nobility. A short time ago 
there died here a baron owning nearly a whole row of houses in one of 
the best streets of the city, which brought him in monthly the revenue 
of $1,720, and who began his life as a peddler of liver, tripe, &c. 

After the day's work is over, time is frequently passed m card-piay- 
ing or in a game at quoits, or in singing. Especially the Italian part of 
the work people are very fond of dnging, and they amuse themselves 
by singing to the accordion or the banjo. 

A LABORER'S STATEMENT. 

The following questions were put to a laborer, aged 25 years, in com- 
pliance with the circular, and his answers are given : 

Question. Are yon married or single f— Answer. I have ^ wife and a daughter. 

Q. What is yonr employment f— A. I work in the oustom-house, where I get 66 oenii 
• day. 

Q. Is that sufficient for you to support your family f— A. Ho ; my wife has to halj^ 
me ; she washes and irons, by ^ which means she gains an average of 43 cents a day. 

Q. In what way, more or less, do you spend your money f — ^A. We pay for a house of 
three rooms, nicely situated in a by-street, monthly, $5.16; for food we manage with 
$10.75, eating what poor people generally eat; and the Test of our earnings is for 
clothing, ScCf $13.49; total, $29.40. 

This man is unable to read or write, and states that he does n<^ lay 
up anything. 

At many wholesale and retaU stores Bsid manufactories in Bio the en- 
ploy^s receive their breakfast and dinner at the establishment. 

SAFETY OP BMPLOT^. 

As a rule employers furnish no means at all for the safety of the work* 
men, neither provide for them in any way in case of accidents. There 
are nevertheless some establishments provided witti an arrangement 
in case of fire ; and some corporations provide in some measure for 
accidents amongst their employes j in cases of death through an acci- 
dent in the service of the corporation they help towards the burial and 
set a small pension on the widow ; in cases of sickness, they provide 
for a doctor and the medicines ; but for the latter they are generally 
made to pay a small percentage of their income. The general relation 
between employer and employ^ is merely that of courtesy. 

POLITICAL BIGHTS. 

There is no especial application of the law in regard to the working 
people ; they enjoy the same rights as any other class. To have the 
right of voting the citizen must have an income of $S6 yearly, wbidi 
may consist of wages or salary as well as income on capital. A i>erson 
wishing to vote must draw up a petition to the judge of the court of bis 
district, inclosing documentary evidence of his qualification, wbich may 
cost him some dollars. This has to be done in September before the 
election. If the judge finds the documents satisfactory, after forty days 
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rtime allowed for opposite parties to protest against his qaalifications) 
ne goes to an official recorder, who gives him his permanent ^* diploma'' 
of voter. Having done that, he has only to wait for the election day. 
The voting takes place in a chnrch or other public building in his par- 
ish, where he must appear, within the time appointed, to answer his 
name, presenting his diploma when his name is called. The list is called 
by the judge of the judicial district in presence of two other delegates 
appointed by law. 

They are subject to the same direct and indirect taxes as the other 
classes, according to their income, e^tpenses, and property. There are 
no laws which regulate labor, apart from the existence of slavery, in 
any especial way. The tendency of legislation is favorable to labor. 
As yet, however, the employment of minors in manufactures has not 
been the subject of legislation. 

CAUSES OF EMIOBATION. 

There is no emigration from Brazil. The immigrants to Brazil are 
principally from Portugal and Italy, and mostly engaged in agricultural 
work in the interior. The farmers, especially in the provinces of Sa5 
Paulo, Parana, and Bio Grande do Sul, enter into contracts with them 
as is most convenient to both parties. Immigrants who have any special 
qualifications find employment in the public works, on railways, in pri- 
vate enterprises, &c. 

NUMBER OF FEMALE EMPLOYES. 

Up to the present time the employment of women in industrial pur- 
suits has been very limited. There are no authentic statistics published 
on this subject, nor, indeed, any statistics. 

a. I have ascertained that one cotton and woolen factory in this 
city employs 60 women and 47 children, boys and girls, as operatives. 
Other such factories employ some female operatives. Six boot and shoe 
manufactories that have been visited employ 108 women, the most of 
whom work at home. They are not employed in bookbinderies. In 
two of the principal dress-making establishments 57 women are em- 
ployed at sewing. Estimated number employed in manufacturing, 
1,600. 

i. Are employed only in a few French and German shops ; estimated 
number employed, 100. 

c. Public teachers paid by Government, 90 ; in private schools, 100 ; 
teachers of music, drawing, and languages, ^; in telephone stations, 
20: laundresses, nearly every x)oor woman. 

a. Agriculture, generally only slaves. 

FEMALE WAGE BATES. 

Wages paid to females, where there are any, will be found specified 
in th^ tables of wages paid to men. Public teachers are paid the same 
as the men. Hours of labor are the same as for the men. 

MOBAL AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. 

The same as the men, with the exceptions that have been stated. 
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MEANS OF IMPROYEMENT. 

There are 94 pablic schools belonging to Government, 47 for each 
sex, besides other schools belonging to private beneficent societies, 
where they can receive any edacation they wish, free of any expense 
whatever beyond that of books. Besides this there is nothing else pro- 
vided for their improvement. 

SAFETY OF FEMALE EMPLOTl^S. 

None whatever. Fires, however, are very rare in Eio, owing partly 
to the style of building, and partly to the infrequent use of fires for 
heating purposes. 

PROVISIONS FOR SIOK AND DISABLED. 

The provisions made by the employers in regard to sanitary measures 
and for the care of the sick and disabled are very scanty, if any. 

EFFECTS OF WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT. 

There has been some little increase in the wages of women in the past 
five years, but the necessaries of life five years ago were exceptionally 
high on account of the famine in the north part of the Empire, flow- 
ever, there is liability of an increase in the prices of necessaries hence- 
forth, on account of the probability of increase of duties on articles of 
importation. The employment of women does not appear to have af- 
fected the wages of men. 

STATE OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The women employed as operatives possess^ as a rule, very little eda- 
cation, and are mostly single. Th«^ir occupation in this regard has not 
apparently produced injurious effects on the family circle. As apply- 
ing generally to the working classes, the habits of thrift are not so well 
developed here as in some other countries. Although, as has been said, 
t^e tendency of legislation is favorable to labor, yet the fact that Gov- 
ernment supports lotteries for the purpose of revenue, notwithstanding 
their acknowledged injurious effects on the economical condition of 
this class, illustrates the situation tolerably well. The bone and sinew 
of this large city are replenished every year by some thousands of tem- 
perate, industrious, and hardy people from the Azore Islands and the 
mountain districts of Portugal. The lot of the laborer here is not neces- 
sarily a hard one. With reasonable skill in his calling ; with attention 
and application, and of course thrifty habits, he can lay up money. It 
is my opinion that the condition of the working class has much im- 
proved in the past thirty years. In my annual report published in the 
April, 1884, number of Consular Reports are some observations on 
slavery in Brazil, and upon agricultural and other labor. 

Attention is called to explanatory statements, also remarks in regard 
to pensions in the civil service, in the accompanying Tables I to XV. 

C. C. ANDBBW8, 

OonsuhOenerai. 

United States Consulate-General, 

Bio de Janeiro^ August 4, 1884. 
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I. General trades. 

Wage$ paid per toeek of 9ixty hours in Bio de Janeiro 



Oconpations. 



Averftge. 



BUILDIMO TBADB8. 



Brioklavero 

Hod-oarrien . 
Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters. 



Soofers 

Tenders — 
Plnmbers 

Assistants . 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 



OTHSB TRADU. 



Bakers 

Blacksmiths . . 
Strikers... 
Bookbinders .. 
Brick-makers . 
BielreM 



Brass-fonnders.. 
Ckbinet-makers . 
Confectionen... 
Ctgto-maker^ ... 
Coopers. 



I>istiUers 

BriTOTS: 

Draymen and teamsters . 

Cab, carriage, Sc^ 

Street railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Gardeners 



So) 



ttors . 



lot^sesho^rs 

jewelerB 

Laborers, porters, Sto . 
Uthograpners 

?miinights 
otters. 



Printers 

Teachers, pablic schook 

Saddle and harness makers . 

Sail-makers 

Steredores: 



Day (12 hours) . 
— htC* 



Klght (11 hours) 

Tanners (besides 2 meals per day*) . 
Tailors.. 



ph operators . 

Tinsmiths 

Watchmakers 

Painters 



$6 48 


$10 80 


8 87 


5 67 


7 74 


11 61 


887 


567 


903 


15 48 


8 87 


567 


6 45 


10 32 


464 


903 


887 


567 


722 


9 08 


8 87 


567 


7 74 


10 82 


7 74 


10 82 


5 16 


900 


15 48 


25 80 


5 70 


7 74 


6 16 


12 90 


825 


10 82 


10 75 


2150 


809 


5 16 


10 82 


25 80 


908 


12 90 


480 


12 90 


1U 


15 48 


880 


860 


15 92 


21 50 


258 


48$ 


258 


480 


860 


9 50 


258 


15 87 


12 90 


25 80 


4 80 


645 


258 


"•8 


7 74 


7 74 


26 94 


887 


567 


12 90 


5160 


852 


25 80 


809 


5 16 


5 16 


25 80 


10 76 


21 50 


887 


645 


10 82 


20 64 


7 74 


908 


11 61 


12 90 


260 


487 


887 


18 00 


6 45 


15 70 


5 67 


1161 


10 75 


82 25 


5 16 


25 80 



$8 25 

464 
645 
4 64 
12 06 
461 
8 25 
825 
4 64 
825 
4 64 
90S 
90S 



7 74 
16 77 
645 

908 
464 
16 00 

si 

15 98 

268 
2SB 
950 

587 
12 90 

4 80 
10 82 

900 
IB to 

it 

16 00 
516 

10 82 

7'7i| 

11 m 

4 80 

5 16 
10 75 

9 08 

21 80 

7 74 



* Some other classes of workmen, snch as driyers, saddle-makers, and tailors, get two meals a day 
besides the wages stated in the columns. 
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II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wage$ paid in factorie$, milU, ^o., in Mio tUt JanMro. 
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Occapatioiu. 



OLOVI FACTOBT. 

Men in etitttng out glore* per month 

Men In 8or»piag the tkinfl do.. 

Dyers do.. 

Sewing women do.. 

Apprentioee : 

Men do 

Women do 

FUUnTUBB MAKSB8. 

Cnblnet-m«ken per week 

Sonlpton do.. 

. Cane-eeat makers do.'. 

Tamishert do.. 

Turners do.. 

Ironsmltiis do.. 

CLOTH MAVUFAOTOBT. 

Masters per week 

Overseers do.. 

Bngioeer do.. 

Tiremen do.. 

Wearers: 

Men do.. 

Women do.. 

Children do.. 

Packers do.. 

WALL-PAm FKHfTINO PACTOBT. 

Master ptrweek 

Workmen do . 




Lowest. < Highest. Arerage 



$17 20 

11 00 

12 00 
800 

828 

4 88 



11 fl 
11 il 
5 If 
7 74 
11 81 
10 82 



84 40 
7 74 

17 28 
645 



6 18 
288 

1 88 
6 18 



16 80 
488 



LII. Foundries, maohinb-shops, and iron works. 

Wagm paid per dajf of ten and a ka^ houn in fonndrim, moMne-ekepe^ and iron worke in 

Bio de Janeiro. 



Ooonpations. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


Tnmer ....*....... 


80 62 
160 
2 15 


12 16 
258 

800 


$1 72 


Fitters 


1 72 


Bngineers 


2 80 


Aif«f«t#nt4 ---,-- 


1 07 


Apprentices 


. 


64 


21 


Copper-boiler makers : 




844 


Workmen . 






2 15 


Assistants 






1 07 


Iron-boiler makers : 

Master 


880 

128 

77 

21 

800 
1 72 

77 

8 44 

268 
1 08 

800 
129 


4 80 

800 

1 OS 

64 

4 80 
268 
108 

480 
300 

1 29 

8 21 

2 15 


4 80 


Workmen .... 


1#8 


Riveters 


88 




21 


Foundry: 

Master 


4 80 


Workmen 


2 18 


Assistants 


88 


Blacksmiths: 

Master 


4 88 


Workmen 


?8 


Strikers 


ModeUers: 

Master 


800 


Workmen 


1 72 
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TV. Olass-workers. 

Wages pttid per week of fifty-eix houre to glaee-workera in Bio de Janeiro, Brasil. 



OconpatioQS. 



Lowest. 



Appren tioee 

Workmen^ blowers. See . 



$1 20 
3 87 



Highest Averftfe. 




$120 
5 le 



Kot much can be said of glass- workers in Rio, sinoe there exists only one manufactory, and thatrery 
insigniflcant. The working room is perhaps not larger than 15 square yards ; it is on the first floor of a 
wooden-bnilt edifice, staircase, floor, Ac., all being of wood. In the center of the room stands the fur- 
nace with the molten glass ; on one side of the room stMid the anneiding ovens, whilst the other three 
sides of the room are of glass. Lamp chimneys, common tomblers, Jars, &c., are about the only articles 
manufactured. 

V. Mines and mining.* 

Wages paid in connection with the gold mine in OoyaZf BraziU 



Occupations. 



The following is all that could be ascertained of the above mine : 

Manager per year.. 

Chief engineer do.... 

Carter per month.. 

Workmen on the hydraulics per week.. 

Carpenters do.... 

Blsoksmiths do..-. 

Fitters do 

Miners do. 



Lowest. 



$2 00 



Highest. 



$5,160 00 

5,160 00 

8 60 



12 90 



Average. 



12 58 



* No details can be given in this line, since there are no mines in Bio de Janeiro. 
There is a total of 108 employ6s receiving montlily the amount of $1,075. 

VI. Eailway employes. 



Wages paid per week to railwajf employ^ {those engaged about stationSf as well as those on 
the engines and cars, linemenf railroad laborers, ^o. ), in Rio de Janeiro, BrasiL 



$ 



Occupations. 



Engineers, locomotive.... 

Firemen 

Train-guard 

Brakeman 

Man who oils the wheels. 

Assistant 

Luggage-keeper 

Linemen 

Overlooker 

Station-guard 

Station master 

Telegraph operators 

Quarriers 

Masons 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Ironsmiths, adjusters .... 

Strikers 

Solderingman 

Assistant 

Pavers 



Lowest. Highest Average. 



$10 32 
5 16 
860 
3 87 
5 16 



5 16 
4 64 
567 



10 75 
645 
7 74 

10 82 
03 
008 

10 32 
5 16 



645 



$25 80 

003 

15 01 

567 

7 74 



645 
5 16 
7 74 



21 50 

15 70 
008 

12 00 

10 32 

11 61 

16 48 
6 45 



8 24 



$15 48 
6 45 
12 00 

5 16 

6 45 
5 16 
5 16 
464 
645 

5 16 
10 35 

10 75 

7 74 

11 61 
080 

10 82 

12 00 
645 

10 33 

6 45 

7 74 
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YII. Ship-yards and sHipsuiLDiNa. 
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Wages paid per week of eixty houre in ehip-jfardB—dittinguiahed between iron and wood build- 
ing — in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 



OoooiMitions. 


Lowest. 


Highest. Ayemga. 


Iroii*boller maksrii 


$5 16 

5 16 
5 16 
5 16 
5 16 
5 16 
5 16 
5 16 
5 16 

5 16 

5 16 

6 16 
9 03 

. 10 32 
200 


126 80 

25 80 
25 80 
25 80 
25 80 
25 80 
20 64 
20 64 
20 64 

20 64 
20 64 
20 64 
25 80 
20 64 
3 87 


$14 19 
14 19 


In iron: 

Tamers 


Holders 


14 19 


FiUers 


14 19 


Riveters 


14 19 


Copper-boUer mskers . 


U 19 


Blacksmiths 


14 16 


CMrpenters 


14 19 


Cslkers 


14 19 


In wood : 

Riveters 


14 19 


Pulley-makers 


10 82 


Tamers 


10 32 


Fitters 


14 19 


Sailmakers 


15 48 


Apprentices . 


2 58 









YIII. Seamen's wages. 



Wagtepaid per month to seamen (offlcere and men)-'distinguishing between sail andeteam — 

til Bio de Janeiro, Brazil, 



Oocnpstions. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


ATeraga. 


Saflingressel: 

Cantain 


$43 00 
15 05 
10 75 

143 00 
15 05 
10 75 
17 00 


$107 50 
15 05 
10 75 

258 00 

17 00 

18 90 
25 80 


$64 60 


Able seamen 


16 06 


Ordlnanr seamen 


10 76 


Captain 


216 00 


Abie seamen 


16 06 


Ordinary seamen 


10 76 


Stewanls 


21 60 







IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per week of ninety-six hours in connection with stores, wholesale or retail, to 
males and females in Bio de Janeiro, Brazil. 



Occnpatlons. 



Lowest. 


Highest 


$32 25 

21 60 

537 

1 29 


$86 00 

53 75 

21 48 

2 58 



Arerage. 



Accoontants 
Cashiers .... 

Salesmen 

Apprentices . 



Bmploy6s in stores are paid according, first, to the wealth of the establlshmeot ; secondly, according 
to the tnfnioK of the iodiridoal ; it males no difference whether it be in a wboles«le or retail store, ar 
whatever kind it may be. 

X. Agricultural wages. 

Unfortanately, ap to the preeent time most of the agrioaltural labor has been done 
by slaves. To the soath of Rio, however, they are beginning to employ free hands, and 
ibefle generally get 43 cents a day, besides their food. Government, however, favors 
emancipation, and slavery has already been abolished in two provinces — Amazons 
and CearlK. 
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XL Household waqes in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (towns and cities) in Bio de Janeiro, Brazil. 



Occnpatlong. 


Loweat 

$12 90 
860 
2150 
645 
645 
645 
860 
860 
860 


Highest. 


Arertge. 


Mfui cook , 


$25 80 
19 35 
88 70 
12 90 
17 20 
17 40 
17 20 
12 90 
26 80 


$17 30 
12 90 


Femftle cook 


Wet nurse 


26 80 


Dry nnrae 


8 00 


Liftundress.... 


12 00 


Ironing woman.......... 


12 90 


Bewing woman .a ^u*. 


18 90 


HoQselceeper 


10 75 


Qardener 


17 SO 







XII. Oorpobation employes. 

Wages paid to the corporation employ4s in the city of Bio de Janeiro. 
(Per week of sixty-six hours.] 



Ocenpatlons. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Street-railway company: 

Payers 


..ner week.. 


$6 45 


$8 24 


$7 74 


Kaater of the line 


.do .... 


10 38 


CJondnctor of the cars ................. 


do 






9 SO 


Drivers of the oars 


do 







9 50 


Sweepers of the line 


do.... 






5 16 




do.... 






5 16 


BUblemen 


do...- 






5 16 


Workmen on the line 


do... 

do.... 


5 16 
466 
10 75 
466 

430 00 
148 00 
129 00 
43 00 
129 00 


7 74 
5 16 
12 90 
5 16 

1,290 00 
887 00 
258 00 
150 00 
216 00 


5 16 
4 66 


Despatchers 

Signal-men 

Banks: 

Managers 


!-".".**.*!'.;*.i-'.".'.*"!;.'.*;!do..*.\" 

— per month... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 


10 75 
46$ 






Clerks 


86 00 


Cashiers 


do.... 











XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Annual salaries paid to emplotfA in Government departments and officeSf exclusive of trades- 
men and laborers, in Bio de Janeiro, Brazil. 



Occupations. 




Ministers (each) $5,160 00 

Senators 3.225 00 

Deputies 2,580 00 

Professors (medicine) 1,376 00 

Substitutes (medicine) 688 00 

Polytechnic Bnginering School : 

iMrector 1,720 00 

Professors 1,376 00 

Substitutes 860 00 

Public teachers (primary schools) 516 00 

Obserratory : 

Director 1,980 00 

First astronomer 1,720 00 

Second astronomer 1,420 00 

Third astronomer 1,120 00 

Calculator 1,082 00 

Hospitals: 

Director 3,096 00 

Physicians 2,580 00 

ChemisU 774 00 

Supreme court of Justice : 

Presiding Judge 2,680 00 

Secretary 1,290 00 

* Gratification only paid, or a proportionate part when full time is deroted. 



$688 00 

844 00 

800 00 
688 00 
480 00 
866 00 

1,080 00 
860 00 
780 00 
600 00 
516 00 



1,290 00 
645 00 
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Annual salaries of employ^ in Oovernment deparimentSy ^.— Continaed. 



Ooonpfttions. 



HospitAls— Continued. 

on^gfiB 

Chief of police 

Department of finance : 

1 mlniiiter 

4 directors general (each) 

2 sulMlirectors (each) 

1 assistant attorney-general 

1 secretary in chief 

5 counters (each) 

4 secretaries or clerks (each) 

2 secretaries (each) 

3* first clerks (each) 

32 second clerks (each) 

30 third clerks (each ( 

4 second secretaries (each) 

4 copyists (each) 

14 snpemmneraries (each) 

1 treasorer-general 

To cover losses 

2onratOrs (each) 

IteUer 

To cover losses 

4 carators (each) 

1 archivist 

1 assistant 

1 doorkeeper 

1 assistant 

Department of finance : 

9messengers (each) 

4 mounted orderlies 

82 officers and clerks of the mint (aggregate) 

38 officers and clerks of bureau of currency (aggregate) 

90 officers and clerks office of receipt of public money (aggregate) 
190 officers Mid clerks of custom house of Rio (aggregate) 



Salary. 


$1, 032 00 


1,032 00 


5,1(K)00 


2.580 00 


2,0«4 00 


2.004 00 


2,004 00 


2,064 00 


1. 118 00 


1,118 00 


1.118 00 


903 00 


645 00 


903 00 


645 00 


3U1 00 


2,150 00 


844 00 


1,290 00 


1.290 00 


258 00 


688 00 


860 00 


430 VO 


688 00 


480 00 


844 00 


516 00 


35,368 00 


48,934 00 


55.90U 00 


166,625 00 



Gratifica- 
tion.* 



$516 00 
516 OO 



1,290 00 

1.032 00 

1,032 00 

1. 032 OO 

1,032 00 

602 00 

602 00 

602 OO 

473 00 

344 00 

4ra 00 

844 00 
129 00 
946 00 



645 00 
688 OO 



344 00 
430 00 
215 00 
344 00 
258 OO 

172 00 
215 OO 



* Gratification only paid, or a proportionate part when full time is devoted. 

Pmuiont.-^All public civil employ6s after thirty years serrioe receive a pension equal to their full 
salary. If they retire before the thirty years have expired they reoeive a part of their salary propor- 
tionate to the time they served. As to professors their term of servioe is 25 years, receiving full 
Say ; and if they continue beyond that time and then retire they reoeive a certain part of their grati* 
cation additionaL 

XIY. Trades and labor in gh^yernment employ. 

Woffetpaid by the i9eek of sixty hours to trades €md laborers in Oovemment employ in Bia 

de Janeiro, 



Oconpations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Custom-house : 

(Ivfirlookar ..... .......................................... 






$25 80 


Assistant • - 






10 82 


Workmen at the cranes 






6 45 


iMtwkrmr AfflMAtlvA . 






5 16 








8 87 


Public works : 


10 03 
6 45 
645 
645 
645 

10 82 
10 32 
10 82 
10 82 
6 45 

6 45 

7 74 
645 
645 
7 74 
7 74 
880 
7 74 
646 


$12 90 
7 74 
10 32 
908 
7 74 

15 48 
15 48 
15 48 
15 48 
10 82 
10 82 
10 82 

980 
10 32 
10 82 

903 
10 32 
10 88 
10 82 


10 82 


Assistant r. 


6 45 


Clerk 


7 74 


f4in«i IrMinAr 


7 74 


ChAin-mftii .«.....•..•. ••.•..•••..•••••••••••.-••.•.•• ••. .••• 


6 4JV 


Foreman: 

Bricklayer 


12 90 


Carpenter 


12 96 


Stone mason 


12 90 


Blacksmith ' 


12 90 


Brlcklaver . . .. ................................................ 


7 74 


r!ftrtMtn£nr .. .. . . .. 


7 74 


Stonemason 


9 03 


Pavers » ..... .........•.....•...■.■•....•.•••.......... 


7 74 


Blacksmith 


9 03 


Titter 


9 08 


Turner (in iron) --• 


7 74 


Holder 


9 60 


Vice men 


oa 


Plumber 


ooa 
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Wageipaid hy the week 0/ sixty kaure to tradee and Idborere, 4^. — Continned. 





Lowest 


Highest 


Ayerafs. 


PnbUo worki-Contlmied. 

Common pftintor .......... ....^. ............ ..^...^^.*..rr ,t.t-- 


$7 74 
645 
5 16 
887 
5 16 
5 16 

16 77 
14 19 

900 
7 74 
645 
567 
516 
887 
206 

14 19 

900 
7 74 
645 
566 

5 16 
890 
206 

11 61 
908 

7 74 
650 
5 16 

8 90 
8 12 
258 
200 

1161 
903 

645 
567 
5 16 
890 
809 
200 

1161 

646 
5 16 


$10 82 
980 
667 
645 
646 
667 

25 80 
20 64 

14 19 
12 90 
U6l 
10 82 
906 
7 74 
887 

20 64 

14 19 
12 90 
1161 
10 82 
908 
7 74 
887 

20 64 
18 06 

14 19 
1161 
90S 
7 74 
645 
516 
258 

18 06 
14 19 

10 82 
908 
7 74 
645 
5 16 
258 

20 64 

11 61 
10 82 


|9M 

950 


ifiner...! 


Striker 


5 16 


Laborer 


51^ 
5 16 


ORrdenor • •• ........■••.•. .....•■•.••.••..•.••••••..••■•.••.••• 


Carter 


5 16 


Ifarine and war departments: 

Iron and copper boiler-makers, turners, molders, fitters, riveters: 
ICaater .. 




Und^rmaster ...... tt^ ...... ....1- 




Workmen: 

First class. ■ ■• ■ - 


.......... 


Beoond class - 




Thii^ class 




Fofirtli class 




Fifth class 




Sixtii class 




Apprentices 




Blacksmiths : 

Ifuter 




Workmen : 

First dans 




Second class ■..■..•.••■.■■...••.•........••.•••..•.........• 




Third clans 




Fourth class 




Fifth class 




Sixth class 




Apprentices. ................................ ••..............■•. 




Gaipenters, calkers, and rlTeters: 








Workmen : 

Flrat class 




Second clans '. 




Third class ................................................ 




Fourth class 




Fifth class .... 




Sixth class 




Apprentices 




PnUer-makers and turners : 

lUster 








Workmen : 

First class 




Second class... 




Third class 




Fourth class 




Fifth class 




Annrentioes 




SaUmaiers: 

Master 




Workmen: 

First class 




Second class 









XV. PRINTBRS and PRINTINa OPPIOBS. 

Statement 8h<noing the wages paid per week of foriy-eiakt howre to printers (compositors, 
pressmen, and proof -readers) in Kio Janeiro, 



Occupations. 



Lowest 



Highest. 



Ayerage. 



Compositors 

Pressmoi: 

Large Liberty press . . . 

Smul Liberty press . . . 

Job-work 

Bookbinders 

Men to damp paper 

Men to fold paoer 

Men to fold inferior work . 

Proof-readers 

Gilders 

Men to rule paper 

Men to page books 



$10 82 
5 16 
5 16 
5 16 



$12 90 
10 82 
10 82 
12 00 



16 12 
12 90 
906 



21 60 
15 48 
12 90 



*$oa 

11 64 
906 
906 
906 
648 

t48 

t88 

16 11 

12 99 
10 82 

648 



♦ For erery 1,000 ems. 



t For erery 1,000 sheets. 
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PERVAMBVCO. 

REPORT BT CONSUL ATRERTOK. 
COST OF LIVING. 

The work-people live in the most primitive way, not any of them pay- 
ing over $42 a year for rent. Oodfish from Newfoundland is a great 
article of consumption — it costs 2 to 3 cents a pound; mandioca floor 
also is their principal article of consumption in the way of flour. Im- 
ported flour is too dear for them, costing at retail about 10 cents per 
pound and $9 by the barrel, while the mandioca flour costs 16 cents a 
I)eck. Potatoes are dear ; fruits are cheap, and in the way they are 
eaten by the working-class do more harm than good. Beef is worth 
from 16 cents a pound to 30 cents. Jerked beef, of which a great deal 
is consumed here, is worth about 11^ cents a pound. 

Comparison of present price of labor (1878) about the same. 

HABITS OF THE WORKING GLASS. 

Work as little as they can to live. It is to be hoped that as the 
children of these people have a chance for common-school training that 
there will be an improvement in the next generation (the children are 
bright and, I understand, learn quickly). They do not save any money ; 
many of them have been slaves and have not the habit of saving. The 
slaves on the plantations, many of them, are degraded and stupid, but 
that depends greatly on the kind of masters they have or have had. 

PRBVALENOT OF STRIKES. 

There has been one since I have been here, done by a sort of impulse : 
no organization about it. There are no organizations of labor that I 
know of. The working people are free to purchase, as a rule. Most 
of the employes are backwards in paying; only well-to-do people and 
tradesmen pay promptly. They are paid in paper money and in cop- 
per coin. No otlier money is in circulation here. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING GLASSES. 

The general condition of the working people, as a rule, is that they 
are poorly paid, fed, and clothed ; but they are satisfied with their life 
so long as they have enough to eat and a place to live in. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

Some few are voters ; they have no influence on legislation except, 
perhaps, by their talk when excited. They do not pay any taxes un- 
less they are voters ; then it is a small sum. 

The whole may be summed up in this : They are changinc^ from slave 
to free labor, and the present generation of laborers as a body do not 
know how to read or write ; they have no hope of improving their con- 
dition, and therefore live from hand to mouth ) but I think there will 
be a decided improvement in the next generation, as they will have (the 
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most of them) a fair common-Bchool education, and will learn quickly 
any trade or calling they may be put at, and with the knowledge they 
have will probably be anxious to live better. 

There is no female labor except as servants ; they are paid from $4 
to $12 per month with board. 

The same state exists in the consular agencies, so that one report will 
answer for all. 

HENRY L. ATHERTON, 

Consul. 
United States Consulate, 

PernambucOj June 2, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid per week in Pernamhuco. 




Oocapations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Artm^ 


BUILDIMO TBADE8. 

Briok l»y ©rs 


$264 
504 
504 

1 92 

2 52 
1 92 
196 

1 92 
604 

2 62 

3 78 
2 52 

2 52 
504 
252 


$19 20 

10 08 

75« 

1 92 

504 

192 

252 

1 92 

10 08 

253 

15 02 

10 08 

504 

15 02 
504 
680 
252 
680 
756 
460 

14 82 
604 
372 
604 
7 56 

14 82 
504 
7 56 
626 

10 08 
878 

12 00 

12 00 
766 

12 60 
680 
6 30 


$7 56 
5 25 


Hod-oarrien 


Masons 


6 26 


Tenders 


1 98 


Plasterers ^ ».,.*.... 


3 73 


Tenders 


1 92 


Roofers ............................ .. i 


243 
1 92 


Tenders , 


Plambers 


7 69 


Assistante 


2 62 


Carpenters 


5 26 


Oas-fltters 


5 04 


OTHBB TRADB8. 

Bakers 


8 72 


Blacksmiths 


10 08 


Strikers 


8 72 


Bookbinders 


6 80 


Briokmakers 


i 92 
2 62 
504 
2 52 
604 

1 26 
160 

2 62 
2 62 
604 
2 62 
8 78 
8 75 
304 
1 94 


3 42 


Brewers 


5 04 


Butchers 


5 2i 


Brass-founders 


6 04 


Cabinet-makers 


6 26 


Confectioners 


2 68 


Cigar*makers 


2 62 


Coopers 


3 63 


I>istiller8 


6 04 


Drivers 


7 60 




4 60 


Cab and oarriaff e .......... ...<^^ ,.^..,...^.4.,.x^.. ^^ .......... .. 


6 14 


Street railway 


4 88 


Horseshoers 


6 04 


Labomrt, porters, Ao 


2 00 


Printers T .' '. 


13 00 


Taaohers (public schools) 


604 


7 56 


Saddle and harness makers 




TaUors 


604 
2 52 
87S 


7 66 


Telegraph operators* 


5 04 


Timnnttiis 


6 04 







* The operators of the English submarine cable are paid about $3.60 per day. 
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n. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per week of fariy-ei§ht hours in factories or mills in Pemamhico, 



Oconpations. 



Loweat. HighMi. 



▲T«mt«> 



Cotton factories : 

Workmen 

Gierke 

Directors, superintendents, Sto. 



$3 52 

3 78 

12 60 



$10 08 
12 60 
36 28 



$5 04 

604 

25 20 



Only one factory here of cotton ; they hare the risht for l^is proTince ; they only make cotton 



ging ; all the other cotton goods are imported ; the lowest sort of white or nnl 



iffh 
loi 



hey only 
inbleach* 



ed cotton sells lor 



»bont 12 cents per yanL 

IIL Foundries, machineshops, and iron ttorks. 

Wages paid per month of two hundred and eighty-eight hours in foundries, machine-shops, 

and iron works. 



Oocnpations. 

Directors 

Holders 

Carpenters.. 

Carpenters, new beginners 



Lowest 



$168 00 

24 60 

24 60 

886 



Highest. 



$246 00 

40 20 

4120 

630 



▲veraga. 



$147 00 

81 50 

38 60 

4 20 



VL EAILWAY EMPLOYlfeS. 

Wages puidper month to railway employes {those engaged about stations as well as those 
tngageaon the engines and oars, linemen, railroad laborers, <fo.) in Pemambuoo, 



Oocnpations. 



Lowest. 



Highest 



Average. 



Station masters — 
Ordinary workmen. 
Bngine drivers* — 

Firemen* 

Linemen 



$10 60 
18 00 
37 80 
12 60 
10 50 



$24 20 
16 80 
75 00 
16 80 
81 50 



$0 60 



63 00 
14 70 
14 70 



• Bngine drirers and firemen have one day off in erery week. 

VIII. Seamen^s wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen in Pemambuoo. 



Oocnpations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Ayerage. 


Seamen 


$16 00 


$17 00 


$16 75 







X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month with board to household servants (towns and dties) in Pemambuoo, 



Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Batler 


$8 40 
14 70 
840 
4 20 
840 
840 


$16 80 
16 80 
21 00 
840 
12 60 
12 60 


$12 60 


Xntor 


16 54 


Cook 


14 70 


House servants -T.»,r-r..-.,T ,r -r 


6 30 


Boot men •• . ...•••.......••........•......«•..•..••.••.••.••« 


10 60 


Washer women............ 


10 50 







92 A— 2 LAB- 
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XI. Agricultural wages. 

WagtBpaid to agricultural laborer* and household (country) servants in Pernamhuco. 



Ooonpations. 



Oreraeen on pUuitatlont *. 

Cuie-catten * 

Laborers t 

Sugar boilers t 

Qafdeners* 



.perxnontb.. 

per day.. 

do..:. 

do ... 

..permontb.. 



Lowest. 



$10 80 

83 

33 

1 20 

12 00 



Higbest 



$42 00 

03 

03 

1 08 

21 00 



Average. 



$30 00 
48 



147 

10 80 



•Witb board. 



tWiibont board. 



xni. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid to employ^ in Oovemm&nt departments and offices in Pemamhuoo. 



Occnpations. 



Lowest. 



Higbest 



Collector permontb.. 

Snrveyor do 

Cbief of section do.... 

First clerk or writer do — 

Second clerk or writer do — 

Tbird clerk or writer. do.... 

Examiner to see tbai the rates are properly obarged do — 

Laborers per week.. 

Watcbmen and assistants do 

Gk>Yemor of tbe laborers X>ermontb.. 

Inspectors for receiring and delivering cargo do 

Cbief inspector of tbe above do . . . 

Watchmen fmr tbe barbor per week.. 



$5 40 



$3 80 
2 10 
2 10 
189 80 
105 00 
03 00 
170 40 

7 35 
785 

210 00 
87 80 
07 20 

8 S» 



Tbe onstom-boase does not open on Sundays or holidays, of which there are quite a^ number in a 
year, inoludtng church holidays and imperial holidays. 

XIV. Trades and labor— Government employ. 

Wages paid by the month of two hundred and eighty-eight hours to the trades and lahorere 
in Oovemment employ in Pernambuoo. 



OoeupationB. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Ayerage. 


Blacksmiths 


$37 80 
882 


$03 00 
25 00 


$58 00 
12 00 


Shoemakers. ....a^. , 
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FALKTiAJO) ISLAIsTDS. 

MEPOBT BT CONSUL LASAB, OF FORT STANLEY. 

I. General trades. 

Waffe$ jMiid in Pari Stanley, 

OcevpAtion*. 

Bnilding trades # pcrhow.. 

Brioklayera do.... 

Ha«OD8 do ... 

Tendera do — 

Plasterers - do — 

Tenders do — 

Carpentera do.... 

BUoksmiths do — 

Strikers do.... 

Batchers per month.. 

CkMpers per hoar.. 

Gsraeners per month.. 

Laborers, porters, fto per hoar.. 

Printers do — 

Sail-makers per day.. 

Stevedores do — 



Lowest. 



10 24 
24 
24 
15 
24 
15 
24 



26 73 

24 

29 16 

15 

24 

3 00 

200 



Highest. 



10 3A 
24 
24 
15 
24 
15 
46 
4 00 
1 06 

86 45 
«4 

36 88 
15m 

200 



VII. Ship- YARDS and ship-building. 

Wage$ paid per day in ehip-yarde dietinguiehing between iron and wood ekip-huilding — in 

Port Stanley, 



Ooenpations. 



Average 
wages. 



Ship-boilders in wood . 



$3 00 



VIII. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month to eeamen (officers and men) — dietinguiehing between ocean, ooaety 
and river navigation, and between sail and ateawr-An Port Stanley. 



Occupations. 


Lowest. Highest. 


Coasting: 

SesmMi .- • • 


610 44 
29 16. 

19 44 

84 02 


$24 80 


fHH^^y'a mate .TT...TT^--rT -■ - ....... 


29 16 


Ocean navigation: 

Seamen xx****.^..-... >... 


86 68 


Offioen ... .....a 


48 60 







Seamen are shipped here only for steamers coasting. 

IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per month in stores, wholesale or retail, to males and females in Port Stanley. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. 



Highest. 



StorekeepftiSi retail. 
AssistanU 



$29 16 
29 16 



660 76 
29 16 
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X. Household wages in towns .and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (towns and oiOes) in Port Stanley, 



OcoapationB. 


Lowest. 


Highest 




<24 80 
607 


124 80 
71 


Femftlo Mrvant* ^r^ » r^ r». 







Their whole time is siven to their msaters or mistresses. The moral and physical oonditlon is food. 
The climate here, althoagh boisterous, promotes their health considerably. The advanttf^es are » 
Sunday school and a tolerable library, to which, for a small fee, they may have access, and M>oks are 
loaned to them. 

XIIL Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid to employ A in Government departments and offloes, exclusive of tradesmen and 
laborers, in the Falkland Islands, 



Occupations. 


Salary. 


Occupations. 


Salary. 


Governor per month.. 

Colonial secretarr per annum.. 

G«Temment clerk do — 

Colonial sureeon do — 

Colonial chaplain do 

Police magistrate do.... 


$405 00 
1,458 00 

072 00 
1,458 00 
1,458 00 

720 00 


Goremment pilot .per annum . . 

Chief constable do.... 

Constables per month.. 

Government messenger do 

GoTsmment printer do 


$486 00 

720 00 

24 80 

84 02 

20 16 



XIV. Trades and labor— Government employ. 

Wages paid to the trades and laborers in Government employ in the Falkland Islands, 



Occupations. 



Average 
wages. 



Carpenter.... 
Day laborers . 



..per day. 
.per hour. 



$2 00 
15 



PERU. 

REPORT BT AOTING OONBUL BRBNT, OF OALLAO, 
UNSATISFACTORY CONDITION OF AFFAIRS. 

In reply to the labor circular of the Department of State, dated the 
15th of February, and received at this consulate on the 19th of April, I 
have the honor of transmitting herewith the respective blanks, filled in 
as instructed. 

From the exceptional condition of this republic, emerging from a long 
and disastrous war, the data given should not be regard^ as that ol^ 
taining in normal times. Enterprise and business activity are still 
paj^yzed; fortunes represented five years ago, by the government 
paper money on which all transactions were then based, and their having 
an exchangeable value of from 18 to 20 pence sterling for the sol, have 
disappeared with the fall of that same paper currency to a value of 2J 
pence sterling for the sol, and consequently the necessary capital for 
the development of industrial undertakings is not attainable. There- 
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fore it is, that the demand is proportionately limited, and laborers 
obliged to accept such wages as they can secure in the few openings 
for work afforded to them. A skilled mechanic, for instance, who in 
1877 or 1878, could easily have commanded from four to six silver sols 
or its equivalent, per day, must now, from the slack opportunity, con- 
tent himself with half or a third of that amount. 

So it is in every branch of industry from the counting-house, or the 
great importing establishments, to the petty tradesmen or artisans. 
The first cannot find a market for their goods, and the last named suf- 
fer from the general stagnation of business, the lack of capital, and the 
disinclination to grant credit or accommodation. The banks crippled 
in their resources can do nothing to assist their clients. 

The balance of trade formerly in favor of Peru, from her large exports 
of guano and nitrates, is now against her, since Chili has taken posses- 
sion of those sources of such enormous wealth; owing to the war and 
heavy customs duties the output of sugar has fallen from 100,000 to 
40,000 or 45,000 tons yearly, and the drain of men for military service 
left the mines and agricultural districts in the interior, if not quite de- 
serted, at least in such a state as to render work uncertain and unprofit- 
able. 

The Gk)vernmeut in Peru, formerly the distributer of wealth and re- 
sources, now finds a scanty income in the customs revenue and in the 
taxes on lands and property, which are maintained at nearly the same 
high price as before, notwithstanding the almost general poverty and 
even penury. This burden naturally contributes in great measure to- 
wards depressing and restricting financial advancement. 

HOPEFUL OUTLOOK. 

But nearly all classes of persons have well-founded hopes in the elas- 
ticity of Peru, and that with the consolidation of internal tranquillity 
and the establishment of peace abroad, the immense resources of the 
country will be developed 5 foreign capital is looked for and, indeed, 
promised, to open up again the wonderfully rich silver-mining district 
of the Cerro de Pasco, which, in itself, would l>e a guarantee for progress. 

And the Government, when once relieved from the pressing cares in- 
cident on such a thorough reconstruction as that now called for, will 
doubtless reduce the almost prohibitory duties imposed on the exporta- 
tion of sugar and ores, and then the laboring classes in Peru will have 
the opportunity given to them for regaining their former advantageous 
IK)8itions and emoluments. 

WAGES AND COST OP LTVINa. 

The question of the cost of living to the laboring classes in Peru can, 
at present, be answered by referring to the sums they gain by their 
work. 

Rice, beans, fish, potatoes, and sometimes a little pork or beef, form 
their usual food. If a man earns say $9 per week, and few do, the sur- 
plus remaining after paying for the week's supply of provisions is in- 
finitesimal. 

Lodgings are not so expensive, for this class of people generally live 
in long "callejones'' or alley- ways, where two rooms may be obtained 
for a monthly rent of from $2 to $4. 

Among the better class of mechanics and skilled workmen the condi- 
tion of affairs is about the same, for their pay is proportionately small, 
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and their position entails a greater expenditure in the way of clothing, 
hoase-rent, &c. So that I may conclude on this point by stating s^ my 
firm conviction that, at this moment in Peru, ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of the classes alluded to live literally from hand to month, and 
this is emphatically proven by a ramble through the streets of Lima, and 
the. spectacle of the countless pawnbrokers' shops and places for the pur- 
chase of old furniture and household goods that have come into existence 
since the war, and that are crowded to the roofs by the accumulation of 
such objects sold at a ruinous sacrifice by the people to whom I refer. 

Were it within the scope of this paper, I might even extend my re- 
marks to other and higher classes who have been reduced to almost 
mendicity by the terrible calamities afflicting the republic politically 
and socially. 

HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The habits of the working classes are not so satisfactory as might be 
desired. There are three obstacles, principal ones^ standing in their 
way: 

First, the laxative influence of the climate, combined with the pecu- 
liar character of the JSpanish-American people in the tropics. 

Second, the extraordinary and wholly unnecessary number of feast- 
days, religious, political, and social, observed during the year, it being 
computed that, exclusive of Sundays, there are fifty days of the three 
hundred and sixty-five tbat are given over to the celebration of religious 
anniversaries, some political or martial reminiscence, or birth-days or 
saints' days. A peculiar custom obtains amongst almost all Peruvian 
workmen of the laboring class, of knocking off* work on Mondays, which 
they popularly term " San Lunes,'' or Saint Monday : and. 

Third, the unfortunate circumstance existing of the abundance and 
cheapness of the native brandy, made from the Italia grape, and termed 
aguardiente, pisco bianco, &c., and of the chicha, an intoxicating com- 
pound produced from the fermentation of grain and copiously seasoned 
with strong liquor. 

The Peruvians of the lower class, male and female, are passion- 
ately addicted to these beverages, and the result is painfully and fre- 
quently noticeable in deficient pay-rolls and crowded calabooses. In the 
interior the Indians, possessing land that is extraordinarily fertile, need 
only till their ground for three or four months of the year 5 the harvest- 
ing of their crops of maize, potatoes, and " garbanzos," similar to our 
lentiles, requires but little labor, and lor the rest of the twelve months 
they are busily engaged in feasting, and spend their easily-acquired 
subsistance. 

On the plantations, estates, and mines it is different, for there the 
overseers so manage to keep them bound as regards salary, that it be- 
comes essential to labor more regularly. 

I am referring now to the Peruvians who hold small farms or " cha- 
caras.'' It will be readily understood that these habits are, in a measure, 
transmitted to and adopted by the Peruvian workmen on the coast, 
without being what might be precisely designated as indolent or lazy; 
a few days of hard labar are always rewarded by a spell of idleness 
and frequently of debauch. 

Of course there are many exceptions to this rule. 

With regard to their stability of character, I may safely say that no 
contractor in Peru would guarantee to terminate his undertaking on a 
fixed day, had he to wholly depend on the assistance of the lower classes 
of Peruvian laborers. 
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Artisans, skilled mechanics, small tradesmen, and the like, observe 
better habits from a sense of respectability and of necessity. Bnt in 
my opinion nothing conld be more harmful to the laborers than the 
incessant recnrrence of these feast-days, or holidays, and, notwithstand- 
ing th6 efforts made by the Government and Ohurch authorities to car- 
tail them, the custom still holds. 

Therefore, as a class, the Peruvian workman cannot be considered as 
steady or, as a general thing, trustworthy, in so £eu* as a persevering 
application to labor is concerned. 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYlfe. 

'As to the feeling between employ^ and employer, I would pronounce 
it in the main as friendly and considerate. There is a good deal of that 
old patriarchal spirit of intercourse yet existing that was general in 
the time of Spanish domination, on the coast, and the employes in 
many cases regard their employers as a sort of feudal lords. 

Socialism has not yet taken root in this republic, and when an isolated 
attempt at general robbery and spoliation was made by the worst 
classes of Lima, after its fall in 1881, it was so effectually stamped out 
by the good people of that city, Peruvian and foreign, that a recurrence 
of the danger is not dreaded. 

The relations between the different classes of the community are, I 
think, eminently satisfactory. I except, of course, the transitory ex- 
citement and feelings brought into existence by some political or revo- 
lutionary disturbance. 

ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 

Trades unions are unknown in Peru. The artisans and some classes 
of laborers have guilds established, but the object of these is to secure 
uniformity of action when engaged on questions of paying duties or 
trade licenses to the Government, and sometimes to dismiss some unruly 
or unworthy member. 

Neither are there any organizations of capital, since the reason does 
not exist. 

STRIKES. 

During ray long residence in Peru, extending over twenty years, only 
two strikes have come within my notice, and those within the past few 
months. In both cases the matters were promptly and amicably ar- 
ranged, both of the interested parties making concessions. 

FOOD PURCHASE. 

I have never learned of an instance where the liberty of food pur- 
chase was restricted. With the exception of the mines in the interior, 
and the nitrate works at Tarapac^, there are no general provision 
depots connected with industrial establishments, excepting, of course, 
on the large sugar-producing plantations that are remote from towns or 
villages. 

The laborers are paid according to contract by week, day, or month, 
and in silver, or its equivalent in paper money, which is more conven- 
ient for ordinary daily transactions. 
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00-OPERATITB SOCIETIES. 

These are as yet anknown in Pera. The general condition of the 
working people has ali:eady been described in this report. 

SAFETY OF EMPLOYES. 

Ordinary precautions are taken for the safety of employes in factories* 
mines, on railways, &c. The character of the baildings in Peru, spa' 
cious and low, does away with the necessity of fire-escapes, there not 
being one of these appliances in this republic. I know of no provision 
made for the workman in case of accident. Such cases are so extremely 
rare that no standard has been established, but I am clear on the point 
that as a general thing the employers are liberal to a degree with those 
who may become incapacitated in their service. 

COOLIE LABOR IN PERU 

In this relation I must, however, except the cases of the Chinese 
laborers on the sugar and agricultural properties. 

Kow that the supply of labor from China has wholly disappeared the 
planters are of necessity obliged to treat the few coolies they hava 
under contract with consideration and care, but in former years the 
lot of a Chinese laborer on a plantation was a miserably unhappy one. 
As soon as their contracted terms expire, the Chinese seek new occu- 
pations, generally in the cities where they become domestic servants, 
or open small cheap condas or eating houses. Many of them remain 
on the plantations, but as free laborers, receiving fair wages, and re- 
leased from the absolute control exercised over them during the term 
of their obligatory servitude. The number of Chinese to-day in Peru is 
calculated at for^ thousand, scattered throughout the republic as far 
south as MoUendo. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

The working men, Peruvians, have the same political rights that are 
granted to all the citizens of Peru under the constitution. 

They possess the right to vote at all elections but their innate in- 
fluence is insignificant, as in the very great majority of instances they 
obey the orders and follow the views of some personal favorite. 

There is no poll-tax in Peru. The heavy contributions are laid on 
landed property, and on the privilege of doing business. Therefore 
the workmen are almost wholly exempt from the burden of aiding 
financially in the support of the government. 

EMIGRATION. 

There is no emigration from Peru. With the exception of a few 
hundred people who left this country for California in the days of the 
gold excitement, I can hear of no further instances of emigration. 

FEMALE LABOR IN PERU. 

With regard to female labor and the labor of childrefi in this republic, 
outside of purely domestic products, there is nothing to be said, for the 
'M)n that such labor is not employed. 
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At the cotton-cloth factory of Santa Clara. 20 miles from Lima np 
the Oroya Railway, there are a few, probably twenty-five or thirty, 
women engaged in the more delicate portions of the manufacture, but, 
80 far as I can learn, this is the solitary exception. In the far interior 
the women sometimes labor together with their husbands or brothers 
on their little farms, but I scarcely think that this instance is comprised 
in the interrogatory made by the Department. 

In conclusion I hope it will be remembered, when taking this report 
into consideration, that the existing state of affairs and labor in Pern 
is particularly referred to, and were we again in normal and prosperous 
times, the condition of the laborer, the prospects of emolument and 
advantage, and the sphere of his action might certainly be portrayed 
in a highly favorable and even inviting light. 

H. M. BRENT, 
Acting Consul. 

Consulate of the United States, 

Callaoy May 5, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid in Lima and Callao, 



Oooapfttions. 



Lowest. 



Hisheat. 



BUILDIKO TBAOB8. 



Brieklaven 

Hoa>carrien. 
HfttOllA 

Tenders 

Plssterern 

Tenders 

Csrpenters 

Ofts-fltters 



.perdsy. 

do... 

....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 



OTHXB TBADB8. 



Bakers 

Blsckamiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Drivers: 

Draymen and teamsters. 

Street railways 

Engravers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Jewelers- 

Laborers, porters, See 

Lithographers 

Printers 

Teachers (public schools)... 
Saddle and harness makers.. 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

TaUors 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths 



...per day. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.per month. 

per day. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 



.per month. 

do... 

....perdav. 
.per month. 
....per day. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.per month. 

per day. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.per month. 
per day. 



1164 

82 

246 

82 

1 64 

82 

1 48 

(*) 



40 

2 05 
1 00 
134 
1 64 

82 80 

1 64 

246 

60 

**i*oo 

12 00 
28 75 

3 29 
20 00 

1 50 

1 64 

83 

3 29 

1 84 
41 15 

2 46 
82 
82 

1 64 

49 88 

1 00 



$2 46 

1 00 
246 

82 

2 46 
1 00 
1 64 



8 29 

1 SO 
3 29 

2 46 
82 30 

2 46 

2 46 
82.3 

tl 20 
1 60 

16 00 
28 75 

8 29 
20 00 

1 50 

3 00 
82 

3 29 

1 80 

60 00 

246 

82 

82 
1 04 

IS 



•Per Job. 



tATerage. 
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II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid in ice factory and brewery of Backus 4" Johnston, Lima, 
[Hoars of labor, nine per day.] 



Occupations. 



Business manager permonth. 

Assistant manager do... 

Brewer ....do... 

Master machanic do... 

Engineers per day. 

Assistant engineers do... 

Firemen : 

First class do... 

Second class do... 

Carpenter permonth. 

Assistant carpenter per day. 

Cartmen do... 

Factory hands do... 



Lowest. 



|1 25 



1 26 
82 



82 



Highest. 



$246 00 

205 00 

82 80 

125 75 

1 64 

1 25 

1 04 
1 25 



1 25 
1 64 



KOTB. — There is one cotton cloth-factory near Lima, where the wages paid are about 25 per cent, 
under those given above. The wages paid at the woolen-cloth factory at Cuzco are not knovm in Lima. 

III. Foundries, machine-shops, and iron works. 

Wages paid in shops of the Oroya Bailway.* 
[Hours of labor, nine per day.] 



Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Foreman of shop 




.per month . . 




$128 45 


Foreman blacksmith 




do 


$102 82 
102 82 
74 07 
74 07 

1 96 
65 

2 05 
08 

1 81 
82 

148 
82 
82 
82 
82 


102 82 


Foremnn founder 




do.... 


102 82 


Foreman of carpenter shop 

Foreman of paint shop 




do.... 

do.... 


74 07 

74 67 


MachiniftU 




per day. . 


263 


Assistants -. 




do.... 


1 66 


Blacksmiths 




do.... 


3 20 


Assistants 




do.... 


1 81 


Mulders in foundry 




do.... 


206 


Laborers 




do.... 


1 23 


Carpenters 




do.... 


1 64 


Assi stants 




do.... 


1 31 


Car repairers 




do.... 


1 64 


Car cleaners 




do.... 


82 


Painters 




do... 


1 66 







* The foundry and machine-shops of the Oroya Railway may be taken as a representative of the 
class. 

V. Mines and mining. 

Wages paid in and in connection with silver-producing mines in the central departments of 

Peru. 



Occupations. 



Lowest 



Highest 



Chiefof the mine permonth. 

Chief of the lead do... 

Pickmen per day. 

Ore carriers (hide buckets) do... 

Assistants do... 

Ore pickers and selectors do... 



$32 92 


$41 15 


19 57 


24 69 


50 


50 


40 


40 


20 


20 


50 


60 



NoTB.— Wages are generally paid every fortnight. The minority of mines have provision depots 
attached. Some of the peons or workmen do double duty, working at night and gain double pay. 
Many workmen labor on contract agreements, receiving so much per running meter or so much pet 
^ndntal (hundred- weight), according to the nature of the ground. 

The "oiOoQ '* of metal-bearing ore, the standard, is 60 quinUls or hundred-weight Themarooormark 
■liver is eight ounces, and the technical phraseology is *' so many marcos to the o%)on." 
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VI. Eailway employes. 

Wagei paid to railway employ^ (those engaged about atationSt as toell as those engaged on 
the engines and cars, Hnemenf railroad laborers, ^o.) in Peru, 



Occapations. 



Station aeents per month 

Tele^ntipb operators* , do.. 

Ticket Mllers* do 

Locomotive engineers do 

Firemen per day, 

Coaipaseers ! do.., 

Wipers do.., 

Wipers per niglit. 

Conductors per month, 

Bralccroen per day, 

Baggagemen do ., 

Baggage-masters per month. 

Porters and laborers per day 

Linemen do... 

Watchmen do.. 

Freight agents per month, 

Freiicht assistants do... 

Yard masters do... 




98 
82 30 
65 74 

74 07 



* Telegraph operators and ticket sellers are generally combined. 
KOTK. — These are the salaries and wages paid on the Lima, CaUao and Oroya Railway, which may 
he taken as a representative. 



Vlll. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month-to seamen in Pern. 



Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


General run of seamen 


♦8 20 


$20 00 







IToTS.—It mnst be taken into consideration when giving this general answer, that Peru has no steam 
marine, and her merchant marine is compopcd of a few dozen of coasting schooners and smacks, carrying 
fmitand fire* wood from one port tot lie other. Now that pence is declared with Chili, tbe Peruvian flag 
will probablv resume its place on many vessels that for safety's sake, changed nationality dnring the 
war. The Peruvians a>« a general thing do not make irood sailors. Fiom Sechura, a point near Payta, 
however, good men may be obtained, and it is a notable circumstance that the officers of the Peruvian 
navy who most distinguished themselves in the recent war wore from the north of the Bepublio. 

IX. Store and shop waoes. 

Wages paid per week of seventy hours in warehouses^ andstores^ wholesale or retail, to males 

in Lima, Peru. 



Oocnpationa. 



Salesmen I $37 00 

Book-keepers I 28 00 

Cashiers I 28 00 

General clerks and shopmen 28 00 

Junior clerks 18 00 

Shop boys 4 00 

Hessengers and porters I 4 00 

I 



Highest I ATerago. 



$74 00 


$50 00 


56 00 


35 00 


56 00 


85 00 


43 00 


30 00 


28 00 


20 00 


12 00 


6 00 


12 00 


600 



KOTB.— Female labor in Peru is almost unknown save as domestics and in millinery establishmentfl. 
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X. Household waoes in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (towns and cities) in Lima and Callao, 



OoonpatioDS. 



Mayordomo (batler) 

Second in%)or domo (bailor) 

Boy of all work J. 

Cooks: 

ChineBO 

Native 

AmaadellaTO (hooakeepers) 

Seamstressea 

Narses 

Watnoraes 

Porters - 

Coachmen 



Lowest. 


Highest 


$8 20 


$16 40 


600 


10 00 


.400 


600 


820 


12 00 


820 


12 00 


12 00 


16 40 


•1 25 


*2 to 


16 40 


16 40 


20 00 


20 00 


6 00 


6 00 


20 00 


20 00 



Arerage. 



$12 00 
6 00 
500 

8 20 
8 20 
14 00 
n 25 
16 40 
20 00 
600 
20 00 



*■ Per day. 

Note.— In hotels and on board the passenger steamers male servants are ezclosively employed. 

Seventy-five per cent of the cooks in Lima and Callao are Chinese, originally ooolies, bat Who have 
worked oat their contracts, and have settled in Pern. 

There are probably few cities in the world where domestic services are so indiflferently performed as 
in Lima, and for the first time, a few weeks since, a police regalation was established, obliging serranta 
and masters to give " warning," a castom heretofore unknown. 

XL Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid to agricultural lahorers and housshold (country) servants in Peru (sugar es-- 

tates and others). 



Oooapations. 



Cashier per month . 

First engineer machinist do . . . 

Second engineer machinist do . . . 

Collfctop do... 

Fit^ld overseer do... 

Apothecary do .. 

warehoaseman do... 

Storekeeper do... 

Sngarboller do... 

Distiller do... 

Caporales (foreman) do. . . 

Blark and copper smith do . . . 

Turner do... 

Cattle driver or herdser do. . . 



Average 
wages. 



*$28 80 
*200 00 
*60 00 
t20 00 
•16 00 
m 00 
tl7 00 
tl7 00 
tl7 00 
tl5 00 
tlO 00 
f20 00 
t8 00 
tl7 00 



OccapationB. 



Stabl^keeper per month.. 

Native and Chinese laborers, in mana* 

factory per day.. 

Sagar-packer do ... 

Field hands do 

Manager, assistant do ... 

Plowmen do 

Irrigators do 

Mud fence makers do ... . 

Sowers do 

1 1 Gardener do 

' Cook per month.. 

I Donkey drivers, maleteers . . . per day . . 



II 



Average 
wages. 



t$9 00 




* With board for self and fsmily. 
t With rations for sell 



1 Two poonds rice each daily. 
I Rice ration. 



XII. Corporation EMPLOYES. 

The mayor (alcalde) and common coancilors (^^manicipales" and 
" sindicos ^) of Lima, have no salary. 

The different branches of the public servive, such as street cleaning, 
tbe slaughter-house, the contracts for lighting the streets, and for police 
duty, &c., are farmed out at auction to the highest bidder, who col- 
lects from the citizens the taxes or contributions imposed for such serv- 
ice, conducts the same, and the municipality simply deputes one of its 
members to act as an inspector over the contractor. The few employes 
in the riiunicipality are the secretaries, comptroller of statistics, treas- 
urer, amanuenses, and clerks. Their yearly salaries range from $2,050 
to $493. 
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XIII. Government departments and offices. 
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Wages paid to employ^ in Oovemment departments and offieee, exclusive of tradesmen and 

lahorerSf in Peru, 

I find it impossible to answer this interrogatory. The whole staff of 
Government employes is now on half pay, and what with the sum placed 
on one side for pension fand, war discount, &c., it would be almost out 
of the question to arrive at any exact figures. In normal times the salar- 
ies are more or less as follows, per annum : 



Occnpationt. 


Salary. 


OocnpatioDS. 


Salary. 


Hiniflter of state 


•4.938 00 
2,460 00 
1,840 00 
1,340 00 


Chiefs of bnreaas 


1,650 00 

1,000 00 

400 00 


Ghitf clerk of doDartment 


OrcUnary clerks 


Caabier 


Porters. .','...'..'. 


Interpreter 











XV. Printers and PRiNTiNa offices. 

Statement showing the wages paid to printers (oompositorSf pressmen, proof-readers fe,) in 

Lima and Callao, Peru, 



Ooonpatlotis. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


AveragOb 


Foremen 


permonth.. 






$57 61 
200 
1 76 


Pressmen 

Gompositors 


.::::::;:;":::::::;::;:::rf^:: 


$184 
184 
184 
134 
184 


12 46 
205 
800 
329 
3 29 
8 29 
829 


Proof-readers 

Book-binders 


do.... 

do 


200 
2 00 


Balers 


do.... 


2 00 


Lithographers.. 

XngrsTers 


do.... 


8 29 


do... 




8 29 









its 



KoTB.^There is no no Goremment printing offioe on a Imrge scale in Pern. That now existing. 

probably the finest in South America before the recent war with Chi^' ^ " " ^ 

ioAble plant during th0 recent war. 



ECTJADOB. 

REPORT BY CONSUL BBAOH, OF OUATAQXTIL. 
CONDITIONS IN LOWER AND UPPER ECUADOR. 

In presenting the information requested by Department of State cir- 
cular of February 15, 1884, it is essential at the outset that the explana- 
tion be made that as relating both to wages and cost of living in Ec- 
uador, that the country embraces two distinct sections — sections having 
a greater contrast of prices than exists in almost any other country, and 
with a broader diflference than often exists between any two countries. 
Geographically these two sections areGuayaquil and the lower provinces, 
and Quito and the upper provinces. The chief cause of the differences 
in prices prevailing in the two sections is the cost of transportation from 
one to the other, which has to be done on the backs of mules and 
donkeys, occupying from six to nine days, and costing $4 per 100 
pounds. This large cost of transportation works as a prohibition against 
.an exchange of commodities, and against the sale for cash of commodi- 
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ties produced in one section in the other. Hides and a few other articles, 
except hides of little value or importance, are taken from Quito to Guay- 
aquil; and from Guayaquil there is sent to Quito dry goods, crockery, 
cutlery, and drugs and medicines. These articles are more expensive 
at Quito and in the upper provinces than at Guayaquil and in the lower 
provinces. But the general articles of food do not cost more than one- 
half as much in the upper provinces as in the lower, rents are correspond- 
ingly low, and wages likewise. The tabular statement of wages here- 
with presented is for the lower provinces, except in one or two instances 
as otherwise noted, and to form a correct estimate of the wages of the 
whole country, the wages of tl^e upper half of the country, including 
Quito and the upper provinces, should be rated at one-half of those given 
in the tables. This will be very accurate. Quito is not only the high- 
est city in the world in point of altitude, but the lowest in the world, 
as regards the expense of living. At the best hotels, and very good 
ones they are, meals cost but $15 a month, meals for one day can be ob- 
tained at good restaurants at from 25 to 30 cents, and at common res- 
taurants for a very insignificant sum. Servants of either sex can be 
employed at from 10 to 20 cents a day. 

For general convenience all prices have been reduced to and are ren- 
dered in United States currency. 

COST OF LIVING. 

The men performing manual labor, who have families, pay from $1 to 
$2 a week for house rent. Their main living is soups and bread. Whole- 
some and nutritious soups are made by combining coarse pieces of meat 
costing from 6 to 8 cents a pound, with plantain and native vegetables, 
which are not very expensive. The food of a family of from four to six 
persons will cost trom 30 to 50 cents per day. The climate is so uni- 
formly warm that but little clothing or bedding is required, and no fuel 
is necessary except for use in cooking. A family outfit is often com- 
prised in a few low-priced hammocks, and a few iron dishes for cooking 
the food. 

Single laboring men sleep almost anywhere at from no cost to $1 a 
week, and obtain their meals at low-priced restaurants at from 16 to 30 
cents a day. Clerks and book-keepers, if single, hire lodging rooms at 
from $2 to $5 a week, and obtain their meals at from $15 to $^ a month. 
Those who have families and keep house pay monthly rents ranging 
from $20 to $50. The cost of living for families of the better grade is 
according to the style, and may be quite small or large. To live in 
'^ good style ^ is more expensive than living in the same style in the 
United States. 

The prices of articles that go to make up the expense of living in 
Guayaquil may thus be enumerated : Meats by the pound, 10 to 15 cents ; 
fish by the pound, 5 cents ; sugar by the pound, 4 to 15 cents ; rice by 
the pound, 4 to 5 cents; wheat flour by the pound, 7 to 10 cents ; corn 
meal by the pound, 4 to 5 cents ; beans by the pound, 3 to 6 cents ; ice 
by the pound, 10 cents ; sweet and Irish potatoes by the pound, 2 to 3 
cents ; plantains and bananas, by the hundred, 15 to 20 cents ; charcoal 
by the bushel, 30 to 40 cents ; eggs by the dozen, 30 cents ; milk by the 
quart. 10 to 20 cents ; water by the 18 gallon, 10 to 20 cents. Cloth- 
ing, ory goods, crockery, hardware, drugs and medicines, furniture, 
and all other imported articles, cost from one-half more to twice their 
cost at the places from which they are imported. The imported articles 
lure used only to a very restricted extent by the manual labor class. n 
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HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Wages have not changed within the recollection of old residents. 
The working class in the main lives for to-day, letting to-morrow care 
for itself. This class works sufficient to earn a subsistence, but exhausts 
no energies in efforts at accumulation. The cause is an example handed 
down from age to age and generation. The tendency is to follow in a 
beaten track, to do things now as they were done last year, or ten or 
fifty years ago. They are not hostile to innovations and new things ; 
but they do not seek them, and only accept them when it is easier to- 
aceept than to cast aside. The people are docile, especially the largely 
predpminating Indian element. A good feeling usually exists between 
employes and employers, but without any discernible effect on general 
prosperity. There are no organizations among laborers nor among 
employers. There are no disagreements, no strikes, no arbitrations, and 
no riots. The laborers are free to purchase their supplies where they 
choose; but for convenience, and perhaps profit, the owners of large 
estates provide supplies for those employed. In the \illages and cities 
all payments for labor are made in money, and without any restriction 
as to how or where it should be used. Common laborers are paid every 
week. Clerks, book-keepers, and others employed in stores or the pub- 
lic service are paid monthly. All are paid in the currency of the coun- 
try. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

All secret societies are prohibited, and there are no labor organiza- 
tions or co-operative associations. The laboring class has a great field 
for improvement in method of living and in education. Morally and 
physically this class here appears to compare favorably with the same 
class elsewhere. The working class without property pays no tax. The 
workingmen are entitled to vote if citizens of the country. They do not 
exert any political influence, that is divided between the church and 
military leaders. There is no mentionable emigration or immigration, 
and the births and deaths being very equal, the total population is 
maintained year after year with great uniformity. 

FEMALE LABOR. 

The females so far asemployedforwagesare mostly servants, teachers,, 
and laundresses. Kone of them are clerks, artists, chemists, hotel and 
boarding-house keepers, journalists, professional musicians, inventors, 
bankers, brokers, lecturers, preachers, public speakers, or compositors. 
They are not employed to work in the fields or factories. From the best 
information obtainable it does not appear that their wages, compensa- 
tion, or general condition has changed during the last fifty years. 

CONTENTMENT OF THE LABORINO CLASSES. 

The great uniformity of wages paid for skilled labor in the different 
vocations is a noteworthy fact. There are an abundance of laboring 
people in Ecuador. There is no important development of new enter- 
prises, and there are no signs that either the rate of wages or the gen- 
eral condition of the working class will be changed for many years to 
come. When there is a great change it must result firom external influ- 
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ences. The working class appears to be much more contented with its 
condition here than the same class in those countries where a greater 
degree of intelligence and a higher order of civilization abounds. 

HORATIO N. BEACH, 

OonsuL 
CTnited States Consulate, 

Ouayaquily May 21 y 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in Ouayaquil, 



Oocnpationa. 



Lowest. 



mghMt. 



A.Tenge. 



BUILDINO TBADBB. 

BridElaven a — 

Hod-carriers 

Ifasons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Boofers, tile 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

OTHKB TRADES. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Briok-makers 

Batchers 

Brass-fonnders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Distillers 

Drivers 

Draymen and teamsters 

Cab and carriage 

Street railway 

Engravers 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, ^bc 

Millwrights, 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers, public schools 

Saddle and harness makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors • 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths :... 

gmito — weavers (in mills) 
hoemakers 

Barbers 

Street-pavers 



^00 
3 60 
600 
8 60 
600 
3 60 
600 
8 60 
7 00 
500 
000 
600 



600 
600 
8 60 
6 00 

6 00 
800 
000 
00 
600 
4 00 
000 

12 00 
8 00 
800 

8 00 

7 00 

9 00 

7 00 
10 00 
10 00 

8 60 
18 00 

260 

6 00 
800 
600 
900 

7 00 
600 

27 00 
600 
160 
600 
800 
860 



$8 00 
6 00 
9 00 
6 00 
900 
600 
900 
600 

12 00 
700 

12 00 

12 00 



12 00 

12 00 

600 

900 

900 

10 00 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

10 00 

12 00 

12 00 

10 00 

10 00 

10 00 

900 

12 00 

900 

14 00 

18 00 

12 00 

25 00 

300 

12 00 

10 00 

12 00 

900 

900 

12 00 

27 00 

12 00 

2 10 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 



«7 50 
450 
750 
450 
7 50 
450 
750 
4 50 

10 00 
600 

10 00 
800 



10 00 
900 

6 00 

7 50 

7 60 
9 00 

10 00 
10 00 
900 

8 00 
10 00 
12 00 

9 00 
900 
900 
8 00 
900 

8 00 
12 00 
12 00 

800 
20 00 

275 
10 00 

900 
10 00 

9 00 
800 

10 00 
27 00 
10 00 
1 80 
900 
10 00 
650 



Note.— The bntchers are employed on Snndays the same as other days ; likewise the coach-drivers. 
The barber>shops are open Sanday forenoons. The telegraph offices are open every Sunday at stated 
hours. 
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II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in factories or mills in Guayaquil, Ecuador. 



241 



OccupatioDB. 



Planlni^ mills 

Ice fiactoriea 

Chocolate factoriea 

Bottlers of mineral waters . 



Lowest. 



Highest 



$4 20 

12 00 

6 00 I ' 12 00 
6 00 < 10 00 



$12 00 
^ 12 00 



Average. 



None. —The ioe fkotories are operated on Sundays the same as other days. 



$8 00 
12 00 
800 
800 



III. Foundries, machine-shops, and iron works. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in foundries^ machine-shopsj and iron works in Guaya- 
quil^ Ecuador, 



Occapatio 



Common laborers . 

Mechanics 

Foremen , 

Engineers 



Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


$3 60 

750 

20 00 

25 00 


$6 00 
12 00 
25 00 
50 00 


$4 50 
10 00 
22 00 
35 00 



V. Mines and mining. 

Wages paid per week of forty-eight hours in and in connection with Zaruma mines in Ecua- 
dor. 





Occapations. 




Lowest. ' Highest 

$4 20 1 $600 
10 00 ; 25 00 


Average. 








$4 60 




18 00 







VI. Railway employes. 

Wages paid per month to railway employes {those engaged about staHonSy as well as those en- 
gaged on the engines and oars, linemen^ railroad laborers^ ^c.) in Ecuador^ 



Occapations. 



Condnotors : 

Railway 

Street 

Drivers, street 

Brakemen, railway 

Track repairers, railway. 

Switchmen, railway 

Engineers, railway 



Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


$28 00 


$45 00 


$40 00 


36 00 


46 00 


40 00 


28 00 


86 00 


80 00 


32 00 


32 00 


82 00 


20 00 


20 00 


20 00 


20 00 


20 00 


20 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 



Kon.— All sweet-car employes work on Sundays the same as other days. 
92 A— 2 LAB 16 
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VII. Ship-yards and ship building. 



Wages paid per week of sixty hours in ship-yards {all wood shiphuilding) in Guayaquil, 

Ecuador, 





OocapatioDs. 


Lowest. 


HighMt 


Average. 




$3 60 
6 00 


$6 00 
1^ 01% 


$4 5a 


Skilled workmon . . ---. .__.. .._ __ 


10 00 


Foromeii . * .. .... 




12 00 1 18 00 


15 00 









VIII. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen (officers and men) in Ecuador. 



Occupations. 



Small sailing vessels 

Small local steamers 

Engineers, local steamers. 
Captains, local steamers. . . 

Pursers, local steamers 

Stewards, local steamers.. 



.)., 



Lowest. 



$8 00 
10 00 I 
40 00 
70 00 
40 00 
30 00 



Highest 



■| 



$15 00 
20 00 
40 00 
70 00 
40 00 
30 00 



Average. 



$12 00 
16 00 
40 00 
70 00 
40 00 
30 00 



NOTB. — All classos of vessels are operated on Sundays as other days. 

IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per week, of forty- eight hours in wholesalCf seventy-eight hours in retail, storos, 
to myites, in Guayaquil. 



Occupations. 



I 



Lowest. Highest. Average^ 



Book-lceeper $14 00 

Cashier 26 00 

Clerk I 10 00 

Correspondent 26 00 

Poiter 3 00 



$26 00 
26 00 
15 00 
26 00 
4 00 



$20 00 
26 00 
12 00 
26 00 
3 50 



NOTB. — Many of the retail stores are kept open all day Sunday, and all of them during the forenoon. 

X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants {totons and cities) in lower provinces of Ecu- 
ador, 



Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Averagew 


Cooks 


$8 00 
800 
5 00 


$12 00 
12 00 
10 00 


$10 00 
10 oo 


Men servants - .-- 


I^AniAlf^ IWrVftTlt* -r,T.» r T-^r r--«ri«.^... . 


6 00 





XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid per day to agricultural laborers and household {country) servants in Ecuador. 



Occupations. 



Ken laborers, boarded 

Ken laborers, without board ., 
Women servants, with board . 



Lowest. 



$0 80 
60 
10 



Highest. 



$0 50 
70 
20 



Average. 



$0 40 
00 
15 
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XII. Corporation employes. 

Wages paid per month to the corporation employ^ in the city of Guayaquil. 



243 



OccapAtions. Lowest I Highest. jAveraise. 

Chief of police $200 00 ' $200 00 $200 00 

Asuistanl chief of police 140 00; 140 00 140 00 

Police st^rgeants 50 00, 50 00' 60 00 

Policemen 40 00 I 40 00 40 00 

CoiDinon laborers SB 00 ] 36 00 36 00 

Street cleaners 86 00 I 36 00 36 00 

I 



XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per month to employee in Government departments and of^ces^ exclusive of 
tradesmen and laborers — in Guayaquil. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. Highest. Average, 



Governor of prorince $200 00 

Gnayaqail collector of customs $175 00 $175 00 

Oaayaquil postmaster n 175 00 . 175 00 

Clerks and Dook-keepers 35 00 70 00 

CoMtoms stevedores j 36 00 , 36 00 

' General of army 

Colonel of army j 

Cnptaih of army I 

Mi^jor of array 

Corporal of army I 

Common soldier » ., 



175 00 
175 00 
60 00 
36 00 
200 00 
125 00 
45 00 
60 00 
16 00 
4 00 



NoTK. — On " ship days'* the cnstom-honse and post-office are open for the discharge of cargo, taking 
on of car^o, clearance of vessels, and the receipt and making np of the mails. The other work is sus- 
pended for the day. 



XIV. Trades and labor — Government employ. 

Wages paid by the week of sixty houra^ to the trades and laborers in Government employ in 

Guayaquil, 



OooapatioDs. 



Lowest Highest Average. 



Stevedores .. 
Lightermen . 



$9 00 
000 



$9 00 I 
9 00 I 



$9 00 
900 



Note. — ^The lightermen work the same on Sundsys as other days. 



XV. Printers and printing offices. 

statement showing the wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers {compositors, pressmen, 
proof-readers, 4^,,) in Guayaguil. 



Oocapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Printers 


$6 00 
10 00 
12 00 
15 00 


$13 00 
14 00 
17 00 


$10 00 
12 00 


Pressmen .......................................... .. ........•<•....... 


Proof-TMiders 


IK AA 


Foremen 


15 00 IK «IA 
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WEST INDIA ISLANDS, 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. 



THE BA^H^IMAS. 

REPORT BY CONSUL M'LAIN. 

In respoDse to the labor circular issued by the Departmeut of State, 
uuder date of February 15, 1884, 1 beg to submit the following report : 

The character of labor and the conditions which surround it in this 
colony are so peculiar and so diflferent from those which prevail in 
Europe, for which continent the circular before me was prepared, that 
I have deemed it advisable to discard to a great extent the printed in- 
terrogatories and schedules furnished, and to snbmit, as far as possible, 
in a diflerent method, the information sought for. 

THE CHAEACTER OF OUR LABOR. 

There are no mills, foundries, iron works, glass works, mines, or rail- 
ways in this colony. The only industries in that line are the Marine 
liailway at Nassau and one or two factories for the canning of pineap- 
ples. The labor of the people is confined substantially to agriculture, 
simple mechanical pursuits, trading, fishing, sponging, wrecking, cut- 
ting woods, salt-making, and ship-building. 

RATES OF WAGES. 

Agricultural laborers, — I presume there are 5,000 or 6,000 men, women, 
and children engaged in agriculture and in the rough out-door work of 
the plantation. Wages paid to adult male laborers are from 30 to 50 
cents per day of nine hours; average, about 42 cents, without mainte- 
nance. Females receive from 20 to 40 cents per day, average 33 cents, 
without board. Youths of both sexes, from 10 to 15 cents per day. 
Most of the agricultural laborers own their own small piece of land, 
which they also cultivate. 

Mechanics. — In the towns and settlements many of the ordinary me- 
chanical pursuits are followed, the rates of wages being as follows, viz: 



Occupations. 




Bricklayers per day 

MaHOOB do . . 

Carpenters do. . 

Bakers do.. 

Blacksmitlis do . 

Butchers do.. 

Cabinet-makers do.. 

C ijfar makers do . . 

Coopers do . 

Drivers do.. 

Printers per veek 

Sail-makers per day 

Stevedores do . 

Tailors do.. 

Tinners do.. 

Pa{nt«rs do.. 

"■T.., ^"U-mi^ktTA do... 

l*la*ti?r#ni .»,... do ., 

tilj<uMi*-iKi rs do.., 

B«'iiiii^in -ifs do.., 

bibfli Vi urkiTB - * do . . . 

Blijit^-cqtti^rQ .* do.. 

tTtjhoJsteters do. . , 

iWlt mkt m. do.. 

SpotiRt^ jHicki?iii do.. 



LowAst. I Highest Average. 



$0 84 
84 
72 
72 
60 
80 
72 
75 
75 I 
40 I 
4 75 I 
75 i 
50 
60 ; 
60 
84 
72 
84 
72 
00 
80 
50 ! 
72 
40 
75 



|1 25 

1 25 

1 25 

1 12 

1 00 

1 20 

1 00 

1 25 

1 00 

60 

6 00 

1 00 

72 

80 

80 

1 25 

1 00 

1 25 

1 00 

72 

00 

84 

1 00 

00 

1 00 



$1 00 

1 00 

1 00 
M 
90 

1 00 
M 

1 00 
80 
50 

550 
80 
60 
72 
71 

1 00 
00 

1 00 
90 
03 
60 
72 
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TRADING. 

There are namerous traders, mostly in a small retail way, with a few 
wholesale hoases. Hundreds of women are venders of confectioneries, 
nnts, and fruits, hawking them about the dtreets in baskets and wooden 
trap's, in the settlements and towns, earning a livelihood in this way. 
The hours for employes in stores and shops are nine or ten per day, 
most of the places closing at dark. Very few females are employed in 
stores, but when they are used their wages are the same as those paid 
to males, viz: from $3 to $5 per week, average $3.75, without mainte- 
nance. 

Fishing^ sponging^ and wrecking, — Probably one half the population of 
the Bahamas is engaged in these three industries; but no rate of wages 
can be given for these people for the reason that the entire business is 
carried on under the " system of shares.'' The owners of the vessels 
fit them for the voyage ; out of the proceeds of the " catch ^ are taken 
the expenses, and the balance is divided by shares amongst all con- 
cerned. The most that can be said is that, taking one voyage with an- 
other, these laborers make a comfortable living, though they seldom 
accumulate property. The fish caught are not exported, but, fresh and 
cured, are used for food in the colony. 

Those engaged in wrecking occasionally secure a large reward for 
salving some valuable ship or cargo ; but these prizes are not so frequent 
as in the days which preceded the erection of lighthouses and the in- 
troduction of steam vessels. Besides, the wreckers are proverbially ex- 
travagant fellows, and the end of the season finds them no better off 
than they were at its beginning. 

The landing of the sponges furnishes employment to many other peo- 
ple in washing, bleaching, and clipping them, and in packing them for 
shipment. There are a dozen sponge-yards in Nassau, where the labor- 
ers employed receive wages as follows : Packers, from 75 cents to $1 
per day — average 90 cents. All other hands, from 60 to 84 cents per 
day — average 75 cents, without board. 

Salt making and woodcutting, — A large quantity of salt is made, and 
much dye and cabinet wood is cut in the colony. The labor, however, 
employed in these industries is of the ordinary kind, muscle, rather 
than skill, being the desideratum. The wages earned by wood-cutters 
and salt-rakers are from 40 to 50 cents per day — average, say, 45 cents 
per day, without board. 

Ship-building. — The ship-building of the colony is confined mostly to 
the making of small boats, fishing-smacks, and sponging schooners, 
with an occasional vessel of from 100 to 150 tons bunlen. The largest 
vessel ever built here, and she was exceptionally large, measures ii33 
tons. There are perhaps from fifteen to twenty small ship-yards in the 
colony. There is also at Nassau a marine railway, where ships less 
than, say, 800 tons can be repaired. The vet^sels built are all of wood. 
The day's work at the yards and at the railway consists of nine hours, 
and the wages paid (very little diflference being made between the dif- 
ferent kinds of workmen) are from $4.50 per week to $7.50 — the aver- 
age being $6.25, without maintenance. 

Preserving of fruit, — There are three or four establishments in the 
colony, where ripe fruit is put up in cans — principally pine-apples, of 
which the islands pro<luce from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 every year. The 
crop is partly exported and partly canned here. These factories give 
employment, during May, June, and July, to perhaps 600 persons, men 
women, and children, who are engaged in handling, paring, slicing, pr 
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ting fruit in cans, heating, soldering, and packing cans in cases. At 
another factory the fruit is "candied" especially for confectioners' use. 

The wages paid employes in these factories are as follows: Men, 
from 36 to 60 cents per day — average, 50 cents; women, from 24 
to 50 cents — average, 30 cents ; youths, from 10 to 12 cents i)er day ; 
tinners, by the job, soldering, earn from 90 cents to $1.50 — average, fl 
per day ; boys, soldering by job, average 25 cents per day. 

Seamen. — A number of vessels belonging to the colony are engaged 
in regular trade among the islands, to the West Indies, and to the 
United States, giving employment to several hundred persons. The 
wages paid to this class of men are as follows : For foreign voyages : 
Masters, $35 to $50 per month — average, $45 ; mates, $24 to $30 per 
month— average, $25; cooks, $17 to $20— average, $18 per month; 
seamen, $13 to $18 per month — average, $15. For interinsular voy- 
ages : Masters, $22 to $28 — average, $26 ; mates, $14 to 16 — average, 
$15 per mouth ; cooks, $10 to $13 per month — average, $11 ; seamen, 
$7 to $11 per month— average, $8.50. These wages are for sail vessels, 
no steam vessels belonging to the colony. Foreign vessels shipping 
crews here are generally obliged to pay wages from 30 to 40 per cent, 
above these prices. 

Household servants, — The wages paid to household help does not dif- 
fer much in town or country. House servants, as a rule, do not lodge 
with their emi)loyers. Their wages, with board, are as follows : Cooks, 
from $2.50 to $4 per mouth — average, $3 ; house maids, $2 to $3.50 — 
average, $2.50 per month; men-servants, $3 to $4 — average, $3.25; 
butlers, $5 to $8 — average, $6.50; laundresses, $5 to $8 — average, $6 
per month ; youths, from ten to fifteen years old, $1 to $1.50 per 
month — average, $1 ; grooms and coachmen, average, $5 a month. 

Oovernment and corporation employ Ss. — There are no incorporated cities, 
towns or villages in the Bahamas. The capital, Nassau, containing 
12,000 inhabitants, is governed directly by the colonial authorities, 
without the intervention or assistance of any municipal officers or boards 
whatsoever ; hence there are no wages of corporation employes to be 
reported. The following wages are paid to employes in Government 
offices, exclusive of heads of departments, viz : chief clerks, $725 per 
annum ; assistant clerks, $144 to $360 — average, $275 ; tide waiters, 
$384, or when temporary ones are employed, at 75 cents per day ; over- 
seers of prison, $194; turnkeys of prison, $280; overseers of roads, 
$600; sergeants of police, $388; corporals of police, $291; policemen, 
$220 to $250 — average, $240. The fire department is principally vol- 
unteer, under charge of the police. Oare of the streets and public works 
and i)roperty and general improvements are attended to by overseers 
with convict labor; and if extra help is needed laborers are employed 
at about 50 cents per day, and mechanics at their customary wages, as 
already reported. 

THE COST OF LIVING. 

The food of the poorer classes of working people is simple and by no 
means expensive. It consists largely of corn-bread, hominy, or as it is 
properly called *' grits," rice, conchs, fish, yams, and fruits. The com 
meal, rice, and hominy are imported, yams and fruits grow luxuriantly 
everywhere, and the sea supplies the fi«h and conchs. Corn-meal costs 
4 cents per quart ; rice, 8 cents per quart ; grit«, 6 cents per quart. For 
3 or 6 cents a man can buy all the fruit he can eat at one time, and for 
a few pennies more fish and yams enough for an ordinary family. The 
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better class of laborers often add to the foregoing list ; but grits, fish, 
and fruits are found upon the tables of rich and poor alike. Articles of 
quite common consumption cost at retail as follows : 



Articlea. \ Coat. Articles. I Cost 

CenU ' I CenU. 

Flour: I Sattpork perponnd..' 15 to 20 

Wheat perpoiiDd..| 3 to 6 Bait fish do.-.j 10 12 

Com perquart..| 4 5 ,1 Fresli fish do — 8 R 

Batter perpound.. 30 50 ]j liread do 1 7 

Ricp perqoart.. - - '^ , , -w. »- 

Coffee per poaod.. 

Tea do.-.. 

Sugar: 

Brown do 



4 


5 


30 


50 


6 


8 


18 


24 


40 


100 


7 


10 


15 


20 


6 


7 


18 


20 



CheeM do....i 20 

Fresh meat do 18 30 

Milk perquart..| 16 20 

Chickens per pair '" "* 

j EggR per dozen 



Refined do i 15 20 [ Caudles per pound 

Grits perqnart..' 6 7 i, Kfro«ene oil ]>erqnart 

Bacon per pound, .i 18 20 | Lard per pound 



40 80 

24 50 

18 ao 

9 12 

12 18 



In the matter of clothing it is very evident that much more money 
is spent by many of the poorer classes than there is any necessity for. 
A desire to dress well and to wear personal adornments is prevalent 
among these people. In a climate where the thermometer never falls to 
60^, and where it seldom drops to even 60^, but little clothing is required 
to ])rotect from the cold, and yet competent judges assert that not less 
than 75 per cent, of the earnings of a majority of the laboring i)eople 
are spent for wearing aiiparel and adornments. The working clothes 
of the poor are largely of cottons, prints, or calicoes, and jeans or drills, 
straw or t)a]metto hats. Many wear no shoes at all. Good cottons can 
be bought for 9 cents per yard; prints for 8 cents; jeans and drills for 
20 cents; lawns for 25 cents; shoes for $1.25 to $1.50 per pair, and other 
goods in proportion. But these qualities do not suit for Sundays, holi- 
days, and festive occasions, when many really expensive articles are 
worn. Jiright colors and showy goods are the favorites regardless of 
cost, and the appearance presented by an assemUlage of the laboring 
classes of the Bahamas, upon some public occasion, in the matter of 
dress, would be suggestive of anything but poverty or hard lines in 
earning a livelihood. With the same economy in clothing that their 
fellows exercise in America or in England, the laboring classes here 
could easily i)ut by something in store for a rainy day. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF WORKING PEOPLE. 

The working classes are in a reasonably comfortable condition, that 
is, there is a fair amount of work to be done at fair prices, so that while 
there is not much accumulation of property amongst them, there is on 
the other hand comparatively little of actual want or suffering. Thrifty 
ones generally own their own plot of land and cabin, whilst comfortable 
houses can be rented at from $2 to $3 per month. Their houses are 
either of stone or wood, with wooden or thatched roof, containing from 
oue to four rooms, mostly one story in height, with many openings, as 
is needed in a tropical climate. No fuel is required except a little wood 
for cooking purposes. These cabins or dwellings are generally sur- 
rounded by fruit trees, which give shade and contribute to the support 
of the family. 

It is very customary for the women to take in washing or sewing to 
help the husband when it can be procured. The laborers begin their 
daily work at 6 o'clock in the morning, stopping from 8 to 9 for break- 
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fast, and continue from 9 till 5 p. in., with an hour's intermission at 
noon for a meal. They have their supper about 6 o'clock. I have made 
reference to their food, and will only add that fresh meat, and indeed 
any kind of meat, is seldom used by the poorei* classes. 

There is considerable intemperance among the poorer classes, quan- 
tities of Holland gin being drunk, and much Jamaica rum, the latter 
being sold very cheaply. There are, on the other hand, a number of 
temperance societies which are exercising a good reformatory influence 
upon the drinking classes. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 

There has been no change for many yeara in the rate of wages paid 
in the colony, and the conditions which surround the labor question 
here continue the same from jear to year. 

There are no organizations of either capital or labor, and strikes may 
be said to be unknown in the islands, a kind and friendly feeling almost 
always prevailing between employer and employ^, which has a benefi- 
cial eliect upon the prosperity of the community. 

Co-operative societies are not known. The working people are paid 
each day or each week in British gold and silver, ana are at i>erfect 
liberty to make all purchases wherever they may choose, employers im- 
posing no conditions in this regard. 

Political rights. — The political rights possessed by the workingmen are 
few. The colony is a dependency of Great Britain, and officials are not 
elected by the people. Once in seven years a lower house of assembly is 
elected by popular vote, every male citizen over twenty-one who owns 
any real estate, keeps a house, or pays taxes, being a voter. As, how- 
ever, the upper house is appointed by the Imperial Government, and 
as the governor, also, is a crown official, and possesses an absolute veto 
power, the authority of the popular house is much curtailed. And even 
in the lower house, owing to crown and official influences, an independent 
majority is seldom oDtained at an election. This septennial election is 
the only opportunity the workingman has to exercise any political in- 
fluence. It is but just to say, however, that the crown and colonial 
authorities have usually a most kindly feeling towards the laboring 
classes, and that the tendency of legislation is in tbe direction of the 
improvement and welfare of these peoi)le. 

Taxation. — ^The proportion of taxation borne by the laboring classes is 
not easily- determined. There is ver^- little of direct or local taxation in 
the colony; indeed, nothing in the way of municipal rates, or of levies 
upon assessed valuations of real or personal property. Probably seven- 
eighths of the entire revenue of the colony arises from duties on imports 
and from licenses. The laboring classes, therefore, pay taxes in propor- 
tion to the quantity of imports they consume, which, being an unknown 
quantity, prevents me from giving a satisfactory answer upon this 
point. There is no discrimination against them in the matter of taxes. 
Duties on imports are about 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Emigration, — There is very little emigration from the colony. The 
working classes are generally contented with their condition. The cli- 
mate is semi-tropical; they are certain of a living here; but little toil 
is necessary to earn a livelihood ; they are not ambitious to improve 
their condition, but as a rule are content to let well enough alone; and 
are attached to their homes with the indolent, free from-care life of these 
quiet islands, which are not inaptly termed the "negroes' paradise." 

Population. — The population of the entire group of the Bahamas will 
not exceed 46,000 souls, and of these it is safe to assert that not to exceed 
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5,000 or 6,000 are whites, the rest being made up of all shades of color, 
from the pure octoroon to the coal-black native African set free from 
slave ships captured in the adjacent waters by British cruisers. Slavery 
was abolished in these islands in 1838. The physical condition of the 
whites and blacks is good ; but the mixed race seem deficient in good 
constitutions, yielding easily to the attacks of disease. The moral condi- 
tion of the better class of working people is not different from that which 
obtains among such people in the world generally; but among the lower 
orders vice and immorality abound to a shocking extent. Population 
increases slowly, about 1 percent, per annum being the rate during the 
past decade. 

Women employes. — Women are employed in agricultural work, in the 
preserving of fruit, and in household services generally, but I do not 
know that this fact has any appreciable effect upon the wages of men 
or on social and industrial conditions. Their wages, as appears else- 
where, are lower than those paid to males. There are no female artists, 
chemists, journalists, inventors, bankers, lecturers, or public speakers. 
There are perhaps twenty clerks, twenty-five teachers of schools and in 
music, six boarding-house keepers, and one hundred workers in shell 
manufacture. Outside of the services mentioned in this paragraph there 
is little employment for women in this colony. I do not know that any 
special consideration is given by employers to the moral or physical well- 
being of their employes; in fact, I think they are quite indifferent to the 
same. And as their employments are not dangerous no provisions are 
made for the safety of t^mploy^s or for their care in case of accidents. 

Education. — The majority of the laboring classes are ignorant, but 
among the better classes of the working people there is considerable 
intelligence. There are public schools throughout the colony, supple- 
mented by many schools under the auspices of the Church of England. 
There are also in existence strict compulsory education laws, which are 
fairly well enforced, so that many children are receiving a common- 
school education in this colony, a condition of affairs that cannot but 
produce beneficial results in the near future. 

Labor organizations. — There are in the colony, among the working 
people, a number of organizations called " friendly ^ and "burial" socie- 
ties, the object of which is to encourage habits of industry, and economy 
among the members, and to provide relief in case of illness or to secure 
pro[>er burial at time of death. These societies are prudently managed 
and are largely united with by the laboring classes, and are unques- 
tionably exerting a wholesome and desirable influence amongst the 
people for whose benefit they were created. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion I would say that labor in this colony is in such a primi- 
tive condition (very little of what can properly be termed " skilled " 
labor Existing, and scarcely any that finds employment in the operating 
of machinery or of any complicated mechanical appliances) that it has 
been difiicult to treat the subject in a way that would enable the Depart- 
ment to institute a satisfactory comparison between our rude forms and 
the advanced and highly-developed condition in which labor exists in the 
United States. 1 have, however, done the best I could in the premises 
and trust the report, which embraces all my agencies and the entire 
Bahamas, will be acceptable to the Department. 

TflOS. J. McLAIN, Jr., 

Consul. 
United States Consulate, 

Nassau J New Providence^ Bahamas^ May 7, 1884. 
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TUEK'S ISLAND. 

REPORT BY CONSUL 8AWTSR. 

In response to Department circular under date of February 15, I 
have the honor to make the following brief statement in regard to labor 
on this island and the dependency thereof. 

There are but few daily laborers, and these are engaged in' the manu- 
facture of salt in some of its branches, or in the manufacture or gather- 
ing of guano at two points. 

There are but few mechanics and these of the most ordinary kind. 
These command $1.25 per day, supposed to work ten hours for the day. 

Common laborers at the salt business receive 75 cents per day of ten 
hours. The local authorities regulate the time when to commence work 
and when to quit. 

The men are supposed to commence work at 6 o'clock a. m.; they work 
until 10 o'clock when they have an hour for breakfast. At 11 they 
commence work, and some crews quit for the day at 2 o'clock ; these 
receive 50 cents for the day, while those who continue until 5 o'clock re- 
ceive 75 cents. 

w The Government interferes for the laborers and says the men shall 
be paid weekly and in cash, but as many of them have to anticipate 
their wages, when Saturday night comes they have taken up a good 
share of the week's wages at the shop, as most of the manufacturers keep 
a supply shop. 

The cost of living is what provisions cost in New York, freight, the 
local tax here, and the profit of the dealer added. 

Good feeling exists between the employers and the employed. The 
workmen are mostly black or colored. They are, as a general rule, in- 
dustrious and frugal. 

N. K. SAWYER, 

Consul. 

United States Consulate, 

Tur¥8 Island, August 26, 1884. 
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SPANISH WEST INDIES. 

CUBA. 

CIENFUEOOS. 

REPORT BY CONSUL PIERCE, 

Referring to your eircniar letter of February last, I beg to say that 
almost all the unskilled labor of this consular district, as well as a very 
considerable proportion of the skilled labor, is employed on sugar planta- 
tions in cultivating sugar cane and converting the same into sugar and 
molasses. 

WAGES ON SUGAE PLANTATIONS. 

The following table will show the monthly cost and arrangement of 
labor upon a sugar plantation of 1,500 acres, well supplied with modern 
machinery, in full operation during the late grinding season and during 
the present dull season: 

LATE GRINDING SEASON. 



Occnpations. 



' Number Hours 
I of em- of actual 
I ploy6s. 'Work. 



Administrator's services 

CuttiujE cane 

Lifting cano 

Diiriug cars anil wa^Eons 

Leading stock-cattle (boys) , 

LayinfT portable railroad 

Attending fninaoea 

Attendinc boilers 

Cftilinz the mt-gass •. 

Drying the megiiHa (women) 

A t tending engines 

Attending mills 

Carpentering 

BlaikHmi t hing 

Hauling "coirollo " 

Ma> ordomo's st-rvices 

Work at cane conductor 

Work at raegass conductor 

Mavonil's nervlces 

Serv ivvH of Htablemen ' 

Coopering * 

Attending to working cattle t 

Attending dam and water wheel 

Att4*nding vacuum pan and tripplo eflect 

Att«-nding centrifugals 

Attending defecation 

Mixing Hngar 

Work at ihe packing-houfle 

Distributing Juice in kettles 

Wa"hing tanks 

Weighing cane 

Watchman's nervices 

Dumping ashes 

Carrying water for bands (boys) 

PRESENT DULL SEASON. 

Cultivating cane; 

Attending stock and miscpllaneous work ; 

Carrying watt-r for bands (l>oys) 

For services of ailministrator 

For servites of mayorilomo , 

For «ervic«'s of engineer 

Assistant to engiueer 

Coopering 

For services of mayoral , 



1 

50 
30 
12 
16 
10 
25 I 

2 
10 
18 

5 
12 

t! 

2 
1 

12 
6 
1 
2 
5 
5 

I'. 

4 

4 

4 , 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 



150 
5 
5 
1 

1 
1 
1 



12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

8 

12 ! 
10! 
10 I 
12 I 
13 
10 
10 

6 
12 
12 
12 
12 



12 

12 

12 

14 

13 

14 i 

13' 

'l\ 
1^ I 
10 
8 I 
12 



I 



Monthly 
wnfesin 
addition 
to food 



$100 00 
1, 050 00 
630 00 
252 00 
168 00 
2)0 00 
750 00 

44 00 
220 00 
250 00 
206 00 
168 00 
115 00 

45 00 
84 00 
34 00 

268 00 
102 00 
34 oO 
80 00 
225 00 
64 00 
40 00 
334 Oo 
100 00 
88 00 
112 00 
72 00 
28 00 
38 00 
25 00 
24 00 
36 00 
53 00 



13 

13 I 
13 I 
12 I 
12 I 
10 i 
10 1 
, 
13 



1«&00 00 
53 00 

25 00 
100 00 

17 00 

68 00 

12 00 

225 00 

26 00 



* The coopers have an organization, whereby tbey each secure at least $45. 
f Four bovs and one man. 

I This will be sufficient force to clean the cane and do a reasonable amott»-*" 
primitive planting) with the hoe exclusively. On new woodland soil the pT 
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The foregoing tables are on the most economical basis, and an up- 
ward margin of as mnch as 25 per cent, should be allowed in order to 
include the higher prices, and even this margin will not include the 
highest prices paid on some plantations. 

CONDITION OP AaBICULTURAL LABOR. 

The agricultural labor of this district is In a serious st^te of derange- 
ment and uncertainty. It is surrounded with a variety of complica- 
tions, more or less varying, in each neighborhood. The various causes 
existing here calculated to reduce the price of labor would in the United 
States unquestionably reduce labor to a state of desperation. But for 
reasons hereinafter given the price of agricultural labor this summer, 
on an average, in the Cienfuegos jurisdiction, is reduced only about 
30 or 35 per cent, of what it was last summer, and I am of the opinion 
thtit the unemployed labor of this consular district will never manifest 
itself in the way of bread riots. Whatever turbulence it may manifest 
will be the outgrowth of over-leisure aggravated more by other causes 
than by an insuflBcieucy of food. My reasons will appear further on. 

The causes which tend to cheapen the agricultural labor of the dis- 
trict are : 

First. A serious degree of ignorance and want of concert and organi- 
zation among the laborers. 

Second. The low price of sugar. 

Third. The fact that many plantations have suspended or lessened 
their labor operations from inability to obtain the necessary capital. 

It is estimated that three-fourths of the plantations of the Cienfuegos 
jurisdiction have reduced the number of their laborers since a year ago, 
some of them to such an extent as to now permit the cane to grow up 
without cultivating it, and it is believed that unless the price of sugar 
increases that quite a number of planters will not even attempt to grind 
their cane the coming season. 

It is also understood here (but I am unable to verify the rumor) that 
one or two planters in the island have freed their slaves, being unable 
to successfully employ them, and also that thirty sugar-mills have been 
sent from the island to Mexico. 

Fourth. The conversion of Spanish soldiers into agricultural laborers. 
Soldiers are allowed to work for wages on plantations when they so 
desire. 

Fifth. An increase in the number of native white laborers. While 
negro slavery was in full force on the island, manual labor of every 
kind was recoiled from more than it ever was in our Southern States. 
The commanding position of Cuban sugar surrounded the wealthier 
classes with a flood of extravagance, on which the thriftless whites 
lived in comparative idleness. But now Cuban sugar has lost its power, 
wealth is crumbling into bankruptcy, the price of provisions has under- 
gone little or no reduction, and the poor whites, like the blacks, are 
driven to the choice of working for meat and bread or living on less 
costly food. As a rule, however, this class of labor is not as constant 
as the free negro labor. It is estimated that 25 per cent, of the native 
white agricultural laborers under employment at this season of the 
year remain at work not more than two months at a time, while not 
more than 8 per cent, of the free negro laborers actually employed fluc- 
tuate to this extent. 

Sixth. An increased immigration of laboring people within the last 
year or two. I am, however, unable to estimate this increase. 
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Turning now to the causes which tend to decrease the supply and en- 
hance the value of agricultural labor, I beg to say that in Cuba, as in 
the United States, the negro women on being fre-ed are disposed to with- 
draw from field labor and devote themselves to household^woik. Fol- 
lowing the results of emancipation, in this direction, I cannot do better 
than to quote from my report of last August on the credit system of the 
district, with the remark that subsequent developments tend to sus- 
tain what was therein predicted; although the srrious decline in the 
price of sugar has made labor of less importance in agriculture than I 
then anticipated : " But the labor question is the great problem for 
the future. Labor is now passing from slavery to freedom, and the 
future results of the change are wrapped in fear and doubt. We cannot 
with full safety estimate the future of the negro population here by the 
commendable bearing of the negro population of our Southern States 
under the license of freedom. There they ceased to cultivate the land 
at the command of the landlord only to cultivate it at the command of 
their own necejssities. Here not so. The nutritious fruits and herbs 
which grow in abundance with little or no cultivation, the fishes of the 
surrounding sea and inland streams, the warm climate and ample shelter 
of the bark and leaf of the palm tree, all combine to relieve them from 
such necessities. There, too, thefreedmen were constrained by their very 
humanities to be worthy citizens of the Republic when the novelty of 
the change had passed and they realized themselves clothed with legal 
and ])olitical equality, their children being educated and the pathways 
to honorable distinction opened before them ; their own manhood rec- 
ognized and their occupation respected, they were constrained to place 
confidence in the future, and to be animated to industry and laudable 
ambition. Ilere such bids fair not to be the case. Freedom to the 
Cuban negro, while a step in the right direction, will hold out no such 
incentive to personal wealth and patriotism. The freedman will remain 
an insi;:nificant factor in the political world; motives to subserve 
the public good of his progeny will not be inspired by the situation ; 
and without such motives and without the necessity of gaining his live- 
lihood by labor he will be apt to become a very unreliable and indili'er- 
ent tiller of the soil." 

THE COLONIAL SYSTEM. 

Within the last few years what is called here the "colonial" system 
has been inaugurated and meets with considerable favor. This consists 
in farming out land for cultivation or in making such arrangements 
with small land owners as to enable them to cultivate their land in su- 
gar cane. These conditions somewhat vary. They are, however, in the 
main, about as follows : The planter allows a certain quantity of land to 
*the "colono," who is to pay for it at $1 per acre, and duly cultivate it 
in sugar cane, and cut and deliver the cane at the ** central " place where 
the planter grinds it. The planter on the other hand pays to the "co- 
lono " $3.50 for each 2,500 pounds of canes so delivered ; and the planter 
also furnishes sufficient cane for the first two plantings, and sufficient 
live stock and utensils. 

HOW THE LABORERS LIVE. 

The daily habits and mode of life of the working classes in the coun- 
try are in no wise elevated. Nearly, if not quite all, live in thatched 
houses without flooring ; they look forward to the necessities of old age 
with little concern, and are much more content to live from " hand to 
mouth " than any class of laborers in the United States. 
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During the busy or crop season (about five months) they work during 
the entire Sunday on some et^tates and part of the Sunday on all of them. 
They are, however, fed as weli or better than the corresponding class 
of laborers in our Southern States, who, in Georgia at least, formerly 
received 2^ pounds of bacon (uncooked) and a peck of meal per week, 
together with such vegetables as they themselves might raise around 
th6ir cabins. Here their daily rations are usually taken in sufficient 
quantities from the following list: jerked beef, sweet potatoes, rice, 
bread, beans, plantain, pork, aguardiente, codfish, olive oil, lard, fresh 
beef, and salt beef; and they usually get a daily allowance of coffee and 
sugar. The skilled laborers (machinist, carpenters, &c.) are allowed to 
eat at a table and the food of the unskilled laborers usually given to 
them on plates. The owner of one of the largest plantations in the 
island, which during the crop season employs about five hundred per- 
sons, tells me that by cooking for them, which he does by steam, he is 
enabled to feed the skilled laborers at 33 cents a day, the unskilled white 
laborers at 22 cents a day, and to feed the unskilled negro laborers at 
16 cents a day. A distinction is usually though not always drawn be- 
tween white and negro laborers of the same class. 

SLAVE LABOR. 

The slaves here are allowed by law $3 [per month ?] (equal to $2,796 
in United States money), and it has long been customary to allow plan- 
tation slaves to have a piece of land on which to cultivate vegetables, 
raise poultry, and also raise one or two pigs. This custom, it is said, 
was intended to create an inducement for the slave not to run away 
from the plantation. It is noticed here, as it was in the United States, 
that the negroes on becoming free usually leave the plantation on which 
they have been held as slaves, but show a disposition to return to it 
after an absence of a year or two. 

WAGES IN THE CITY OF CIENFUEGOS. 

The following table will give an approximate idea of the price of labor 
in the city of Oienfuegos, a place of about 21,000 inhabitants. 1 beg to 
state, however, in advance that the prices are unsettled, employment 
uncertain and irregular, and the sources of information on the subject 
more or less unsatisfactory. I have attempted to show tlie monthly 
compensation each occupation gives, when employment is obtained, 
though in some cases payment is made according to the work per- 
formed, and in other cases by the day. All classes of laborers in the 
city usually work from 6 to 5, stopping one hour for breakfast, and - 
most of them work an hour less on Saturday. Shops and stores are 
kept open and retail business transacted on Sunday, but artisans' are 
not required to work on Sunday when employed by the month. When 
paid by the day twenty-six days are accounted a month. Prices are 
so irregular that it is extremely difficult to approximate an average. 
Owing to the fact that the supply of the city labor is greatly in excesa 
of the demand, it would seem not unreasonable to assume that the 
average wages will not exceed 10 per cent, over the lowest throughout 
the table. 

The tables of this report and all amounts of money mentioned are in 
Spanish coin ; a dollar in Spanish is equal to $0,932 in United Statea 
coin. 
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Wage8 paid per month. 
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Occnpatioos. 



I Lowest. 



Brick -layeni. 

Hoil carriers 

Stone-niaAODs 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Carpeut^rs 

Roufsb cnrpcDtcrs 

GaBtittera 

Bakers 

BlnokRiuiths 

Strikt-rs 

Bookbinders 

Brick-makers , 

ButchtTs 

Cabinet-makers 

ConfectioDers 

Cijrar-makers , 

( 'tiopers 

DrayineD and teamsters.. 

Cab and carriage 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Hors'-sboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers and porters — 
Printers 



$38 00 
21 00 
65 00 
05 00 
52 00 
65 00 
30 00 

25 00 
30 00 
52 00 

26 00 
25 00 I 
30 00 I 
17 00 
78 00 I 
60 00 I 

37 (0 ; 

45 00 ' 
25 (0 ! 
30 00 
17 00 
34 00 , 

27 00 
50 00 , 
21 00 I 
30 00 ' 



Uighest. 



$52 00 
30 00 
78 00 
78 00 
65 00 
78 00 
52 00 
51 00 
60 00 
65 00 
32 00 
34 00 
34 00 
25 00 
91 00 
80 op 
60 00 
60 00 
84 00 
37 00 
34 00 
62 00 
40 00 
80 00 
34 00 
60 00 



I 




Teachers, public 9cbo<»1 
Sa<ldlers aud hamesa-mak- 

ers . 
Sail-makers . 
Stevedores . 
Tanners. 
l' Tailors. 
I Tinsmiths . 
Shoemakers. 
Barl>ers 
Honsebold servants, with 
board : 

Cooks. 

Chanibenualcls.. 
Dress-makers 
Hailroad employes: 

Koad masters . 

Switchmen 

Breakmen 

Firemen 

Blacksmiths... 

Boilermakers. 

Carpenters.... 

Bricklayers ... 

Engineers 



102 00 
30 00 
30 00 
30 00 
187 60 
130 $0 
154 00 
£8 00 
136 00 



COST OF LIVING TO CITY LABORERS. 



The laborers of Cienfuegos are more intelligent than those of the 
country, and command better wages, though the general depression of 
business has thrown a large number of them out of employment. Living, 
of course, is more expensive than in the country, and is probably more 
expensive in this particular city than any other of its size on the island. 
Plantains (which, according to my liking, are a better substitute for 
meal and bread than either sweet or Irish potatoes) are as a rule brought 
here fiom other localities, and so are yams (another substantial food of 
the island), in considerable quantities, in order to supply this market. 

The usual cost of living per month in this city of a family consisting of 
husband (under employment at $3.50 per day), wife, and three children 
under twelve years of age, may be estimated as follows: 

Wages 191 00 

House rent $17 00 

Provi4oii8 30 00 

Clothing 11 50 

Education (two children) 6 50 

Washing, fuel, lights, and other necessaries 16 00 

83 00 

Leaving for cigars and diversions only 8 00 

If, however, the husband should lose his employment, and he should 
wish to curtail his expenses while looking for work, and at the same 
time keep up appearances, he could maintain his family without much 
discomfort on $10, and, if the worst should come, he could manage to 
maintain them all with wholesome food and dry shelter, but without 
coffee, bread, and meat, on from $10 to $15 per month. 

FBMALB LABOR. 

Female labor is very much more restricted than in the United States. 
Female slaves work in the plantations reasonably well. Emancipation 
from slavery, however, decreases the efficiency and amount of their 
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labor much more than it does that of men. In the cities female occupa- 
tions, outside of private domestic employment, is exceedingly limited. 
There is probably not a single chambermaid or other female employed 
in the management of any hotel in this city. The females, however, 
are generally industrious in their respective homes. Their sphere of 
usefulness is greatly restricted by the customs of the country, but 
within their allotted sphere they are faithful, cheerful, and industrious. 

WM. P. PIERCE, 

Consul, 
United States Consulate, 

Cienfu^goSj July 31, 1884. 



SAN TIAOO D£ CUBA. 

REPORT BY CONSUL L ANDRE AV. 

In regard to the laboring classes it is impossible to give an exact aver- 
age, as the so-called slaves are paid three different rates of wages ; the 
free ones have adopted an arbitrary rule, and the sugar planters have 
found themselves compelled to agree to their demand, that is to say, 
that at present and for the last four months they have been obtaining 
$30 and food monthly, and some of them up to $45, and the consequences 
are that the planters find themselves comf>elled to abandon the sugar 
cultivation. Concerning the prices paid by said laborers for necessaries 
of life, this remains a complete mystery, owing to their different ways 
of living. 

Generally speaking they ^re neither steady nor saving, being too 
fond of pleasures. 

Strikes are never heard of here. 

They are free to purchase necessaries of life wherever they choose, 
and no conditions imposed by employers, and they are paid in Spanish 
gold. Rents are very high here, and living very costly to people who 
have to do so decently. 

Owing to the planters stopping work, it is feared that the result will 
be a bread war, due to so many people out of employment. 

JOHN C. LANDREAU, 

Consul. 

United States Consulate, 

Santiago de Cuba^ June 30, 1884. 

I. General trades. 



Wages paid per day in Santiago de Cuba. 



Oocapations. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Arerage. 


BUILDIKO TRADES. 

Bricklavere 


$2 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 50 
1 00 
260 
1 50 


$5 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
200 
1 50 
800 
300 
4 00 
200 




Hod -carriers .... ... ..... ... ........ ....... 




^gfoim ^, . 




Tenders 




Plasterers - 




Tenders 




j^oofers 




Plumbers 




Assistants - 




Gamenters ................ .................. 




Oas-flttors 
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Wages paid per day in Santiago de Cuba — Continaed. 



OocnpatioiM. 


Lowest 

11 50 
250 
1 00 
1 00 
1 50 


Highest. 


Arerage. 


OTHKB TRADB8. 

Bakers 


$2 00 
3 00 
300 
2 00 
260 




Blflcksmiths - 




Strikers 




Book'binders 




Briok'inakers 




BntChflrS ^ ^ , ....rr«.r.......T.T-r^...^TTrr...Tr-T -r--- ,»-!■-» 


$160 
1 60 


Brsss-fonnders - ' 




Cftbinet-mAkers 






1 00 


Confectioners 






1 50 


Cigar-makers 






2 00 


Coopers 






1 00 


Cotlers 






1 00 


DistOIers 






i 00 


Drivers 






1 00 


Ihtkymen and teamst^irs 






1 00 


Cab snd carriace 






1 00 


Street rail wayT. 






1 00 


Gardeners - 






1 00 


Hatters 






1 00 


Jewelers 






1 50 


Laborers, porters, &o 


;"".*;!!.!--■--'-' 


1 00 


Teachers, pablio schools 


•80 00 
1 50 
1 50 


*80 00 
200 
200 








Sail-makers , , 




Stevedores 


1 00 


Tailors 


1 00 
1 60 


1 60 
250 




Telegraph operators .... 


.... 


T1n«m?t)><» 


1 00 




■ 





* Per month. 

II. FAOTOBIE89 MILLS, BTO. 
Wage$ paid per day of ten houre infaotoriee or milU in Santiago de Cuba, 

Oocnpations. 



Lowest Highest 



General labor. 



$1 00 



$1 35 



ni. FOUNDBIES, MAOHINE-8HOPS, AND IRON WORKS. 
Wages paid per day in foundries , mackine-sKops, andiron works in Santiago de Cuba. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. Highest. 



General labor. 



$1 50 



$8 50 



V. Mines and mining. 

Wages paid in and in connection with Iron Mines Company in Santiago de Cuba. 



Oocnpations. 


Lowest 


Highest, 


Arerage. 


Chiefji of camps 

Storekeepers 


permonth.. 






$100 00 
86 00 


, do.... 






Doctors' assistants 


do.... 






80 00 


Orerseers 


, do.... 






80 00 


Carpenters 

Laborers ............r. 


perdi^y.. 

do.... 






1 35 






80 


lUilroad men 


do... 


$1 16 

225 00 

2 60 

1 35 

75 


$100 

too 00 

800 

176 

Op 




LooomotiTe engineers 


permonth.. 

per day.. 

do.... 




Bridge carpenters 




yiremen 






do.... 






do.... 


1 60 


Drill ninners..........rTr« -^,... r.,,,. 


do.... 






3 00 


Clerks 


permonth.. 


60 00 


100 00 
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VI. Railway BMPLOYi&s. 

Wage$ paid per annum to railway employ^ (those engaged about stations as well as those 
engaged on the engines and cars^ linemen, railroad laborers, j-c) in S'-nHago de Cuba. 



OocupatiooB. 



Adminittntor of railroad. 

Compater 

Treaaorer 

Sooretary 

Cashier 

Office olerka 



Ayerage 
wages. 



Occupations. 



$2,400 00 Conductors 

1.20000; StaUon clerks... 
1,20c 00 I Teleffraphists ... 

1,000 00 i> Machinists 

1,000 00 Chief of foundry. 
500 00 Laborers 



Arerage 
wages. 



$720 00 

720 00 

720 00 

1,200 00 

2,400 00 

*1 00 



* Per day. 

vn. Ship-yabds and ship-building. 

Wages paid per day of ten hours in ship-yards — distinguishing between iron and wood ship- 
building — in Santiago de Cuba. 



Oooapations. \ Lowest. 


Highest 


Rhin oaraentera .....a.... ...................................... .. ... . ... .. 


$200 


$5 00 






VIII. SeAMEN^S WAGES. 
Wages paid per month to seamen (officers and men) in Santiago dfi Cuba. 



Occupations. 



Seamen (officers and men) . 



Lowest. I Highest 



$15 00 



$25 00 



IX. Stoeb and shop wages. 

Wages paid per month in stores, wholesale or retailf to males and females, in Santiago de 

Cuba. 



Occupations. 



Lowest Highest 



Book-keepers... 

Cashiers 

Salesmen 

Grocery clerks . 



$70 00 I $85 00 

flO 00 75 00 

2500 I 30 00 

10 00 17 00 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (totons and cities) in Santiago de Cuba, Island 

of Cuba. 



Occupations. 



Coachmen. 
Cooks. 



Lowest. 



$17 00 



Senranu 

Washer and ironers. 



8 50 
00 
8 00 



Highest. 



$20( 
17 ( 
10 ( 

9 { 



XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid per month to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in SantUigo 

de Cuba. 



Occupations. 



Lowest 



Freelaborers ' $17 00 

Patrodnados, or oonditonally fteed 1 2 00 



Highest 



$20 00 
4 00 
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XIL COEPOBATION BMPLOYlfeS. 
Wagt9 paidf per year, to the corporatUm employ^ in the city of Santiago de Cuba. 



Oooapationt. 



Lowest 



Highert. 



Average. 



liAjrorof the city 

SecTOtMy 

Gierke 

Compiiter of boerd of eldennen. 
Secretary of board of aldermen. 

Offloert ^ 

Clerks 

ICoaicipal school teachers 



*$40 00 



*|M00 



$2,000 

1,900 

600 

1.000 

1.000 

840 

4,000 



* Per month. 

XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wagee paid per year to employ^ in Government departments and officee, exclusive of trades- 
men and IdborerSf in Santiago de Cuba, 

[FiTe honrs a day.] 



Oooapations. 



Clril goremor 

Secretary of goTemment — 

Assistant secretary 

Fire officers, 1st, 2d and 5th. 

CiTil Judges 

Attorneys 

SUBDmiTDBNCT. 

SaUntendent 

Secret^ 

First Om i P W . »«»..«....... .... 

Clerks 

Collector of taxes 

Chief of section 

Third officer 

Fifth officer 

Coonselor at law 

Compater 

Second officer 

Fonrth officer 

Sixth officer 

Treasnrer 

CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

Collector 

Compater 

Fifth officer 

Third officer 

Fonrth officer ............... 

Interpreter 

Drnggist 

Weigners 

Captain of port 

Assistant captain of port — 

Clerks 

Paymaster 

POUCI. 

Chief of police 

Officers 

BOABD OF HKALTH, 

Doctor-secretary 



Ayeiage 'I 
Wages. I 



17.000 
8,000 
1.800 
1,200 
4,500 
2,700 



0,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
2,800 
1,000 
1,400 
1,070 
1,400 
2,050 
1.400 
1,200 
1,000 
1.000 



2,500 
1,850 
1,000 
1,400 
1.000 
1,000 

500 
1,200 
4,200 
1,125 

720 



3,000 
1.200 



1,200 



Occupations. 



POBT-OmCB. 

Postmaster 

Interventor 

Officer 

Assistanto 

International officer 

Hail-carrier, steamers' officer 

Clerk 

uePBcnoif ov civil kvouabbs. 

Chief engineer 

AssistiStT. 

nrspicnoH or mikio. 

Chief inspector 

Assistant 

Clerk 

PUBUC WORKS. 

Chief inspector 

Assistants 

Overseers 

Drawer 

TKLBORAPH. 

M 

SUtion chief. 

Officera 

Officer of station 

Do 

Clerks 

Telegram carrien 

Cleray: 

Archbishop 

Yioar-general 

Attorney-general 

Clerk..:.:. 

Dean of the cathedral 

Prebendaries 

Do 

Do 

Cathedral orchestra 

Parish priests 



Arerage 
Wages. 



1.800 
1,800 
1,000 

400 
1,000 

830 



8,700 
1,800 



8,700 

1,750 

400 



4,000 

1,800 

700 

500 



1,500 



400 
240 

18,000 
4,000 
2,700 

480 
4,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
5,200 

600 
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XV. Pbintebs and printing offices. 

Statement showing the wagea paid, per annumy to printers (compositarSf pressmen, proof- 
readers, ^o.) in Santiago de Cuba. 



Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


ManAgf^r of printing office -^----r t---. , ,..,...., 


$480 00 
300 00 
340 00 
204 00 


$500 OO 


TvDc'bomD06er8...T...... -.... 


400 00 


Preissmen , 


400 00 


Proof-readers 


250 00 







SAN DOMINGO. 
FUEETO PLATA. 

REPORT BY CONSUL SIMPSON. 

In answer to labor circular of February 15, 1884, 1 have the honor to 
return herewith the blanks which refer to the classes of labor in this 
district, filled to the best of my knowledge correctly, and to submit the 
following in answer to the interrogatories. 

COST OF LIVING. 

The cost of living to the laboring classes here is but little, as with a 
loaf of bread, a few plantains, and occasionally some fresh beef or pork, 
they have all 'they want to eat. 

Of clothing but little also is required, and that of the commonest 
kind. Bents are from $5 to $10 per month for one or two rooms. Flour 
sells for $14 per barrel, but is seldom bought in a crude state, as they 
have neither ovens nor stoves in which to cook it. Fresh beef costs 
from 12 to 15 cents per pound, and pork from 20 to 25. Common cod 
and hake (of which considerable is consumed) sells for 10 cents per 
pound ; salt pork, 20 cehts. 

HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The habits of the working classes are not very steady, especially in 
the country, as when they have worked hard and accumulated a few 
dollars they are apt to want a rest, and generally at the time when 
-Qieir services are most needed. 

Within a year or two, however, there has been a marked improve- 
ment in this respect^ and it is believed it will continue. As for laying 
by anything for a rainy day, few do it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Good feeling prevails between employ6 and employer. 
There are no labor organizations and no strikes occur. 
They are free to purchase where they please, and are paid weekly, 
generally, in Mexican dollars or their equivalent. 
There are no co-operative societies. 

WOEKING PEOPLE. 

Their wants are few, as the climate is always warm. A roof to cover 
* ^ a few chairs, a table, cot or hammock, are sufficient for the hour. 
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One or two suits a year of blue denim, with the same number of shirts, 
of coarse cloth, are enough to clothe them. 

As for bettering their condition, few think or care ; neither do they 
think of laying by anything for old age or sickness. They are quite 
temperate, but somewhat addicted to gambling in the form of lotteries, 
cock-fighting, &c. 

POLITICAL BIGHTS. 

All males over twenty-one years of age are entitled to vote, and may 
vote for whom they please; but they generally follow the lead of some 
official or prominent man in their district. Their votes have, however, 
very little influence on legislation. There are no direct taxes on the 
workingman, the revenue of the country being derived from duties on 
imports and exports. 

THOMAS SIMPSON, 

Consul. 
United States Consulate, 

Puerto Plata, May 28, 1884. 



I. Oenebal tbades. 

Wage$ paid per week of eixtg kaure in Puerto Plata. 



OcenpfttioiiA. 



Carpenten 

Bakers 

Cigar-maken , 

Coopera 

Laborers, porters, Sco — 

Printers 

Teaohers, public schools 

Stevedores 

Tailors 



Lowest 


Highest 


16 00 


OlSOO 


000 


U M 


000 


US8 


000 


U 50 


000 


000 


000 


7 50 


*40 00 


*100 00 


000 


13 00 


4 76 


000 



Arerage. 



$7 60 
7S6 
7 10 
716 
600 
76 
*80 00 

10 76 
726 



* Per numtlL 

II. Faotobies, mills, etc. 

FTages paid per week of sixty houre in eugar mille in Puerto Plata, 



Occupations. 



Engineers 

8ngar-makers 

CanoKsntters, helpers. See 



Lowest 



$12 50 
12 50 
800 




VIII. Seamen's wages. 

Wagee paid per month to seamen (officers and men) in Puerto Plata. 



Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Ordinarr seamen (coast) . . 




$12 00 
26 00 


$12 00 
25 00 


$12 00 
26 00 


Masters 
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IX. StOBE and SHOP WAGES. 
Wages paid per month in stores j wholesale or retail, in Puerto Plata, 



Ocoapations. 



Clerks (with board) 

Bookkeepers ( vithoat board) . 



Lowest. 



$20 00 
100 00 



Highest. Average. 



$50 00 I 
200 00 



$30 00 
125 00 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (towns and mties) in Puerto Plata, 



Occapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


CkMks 




$3 00 
3 00 
250 


$5 00 
400 
400 


$4 00 






3 GO 


Kurses 




8 00 









XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid per week to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in Puerto 

Plata, 



Ocoapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Cane-^atters* 


$8 00 
400 
300 


$8 60 
5 00 
300 


$3 80 


Cookst 


4 GO 


General laborers* 


8 80 







* Without board. t With board. 

Xin. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per month of two hundred and eighty-eight hours to employ A in Oovemment 
departments and offices (exclusive of tradesmen and laborers) in Puerto Plata, 



Oocopations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Collector customs - -- 




$120 00 
90 00 
150 00 
90 00 
00 00 
60 00 
60 00 
15 00 
20 00 


$120 00 


Collector, depaty 


......................................4........ 




^ 90 00 


Appraiser -t...... 


-- - -- -- - - :^- ._ 





150 00 


Appraiser, deputy 




90 00 


Registrar ...r..." 




60 00 


Tnterpreter. ^rrT-,.^,-, .....,,.. ....--^ 




60 00 


Clerks 


$45 66 
10 00 
15 00 


GO 00 


Tidi waiters 


11 00 


laborers 


17 50 







XV. Printers and printing offices. 

Statement showing the wa^es paid per week of sixty hours to printers (compositorSf press^ 
men, proof-readers ^ ^c.) in Puerto Plata, 



Occupations. 



Compositors . 
Pressmen.... 



Lowest Highest 



Average. 



$6 00 I 
6 00 



$7 50 I 
7 50 



$6 75 
6 7S 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 

ASIA MINOR. 
SMTBHA. 

REPORT BY CONSUL 8TEYEN8. 
WANT OP STATISTICS. 

Soon after receiving the Labor Circolar bearing date February 15, 
1884, Department of State, I began the collection of facts and figures 
required in the preparation of a truthful statement of the present con- 
dition of labor within my consular jurisdiction, which extends over the 
pashalic of Aidin and includes the chief commercial city of the Turkish 
Empire. 

The work has been attended with difficulties from the outset, hinder- 
ing expedition and calling into exercise all the skill, patience, and tact 
at my command. The natives are suspicious of all foreigners who 
question them concerning their social and economic relations. More- 
over, €he methods of imposing and collecting taxes are such that they 
conduce to habits of reticence, concealment, and evasion. These and 
other qualities peculiar to Mohammedans and to rayahs, render them 
unpromising subjects for the interviewer. 

Nevertheless, I have succeeded in getting full and nearly accurate 
information on all essential points. The industrial conditions here are, 
however, so exceptional when contrasted with those of Ghnstian coun- 
tries that I have been compelled to deviate somewhat ftom some of 
the printed forms and to omit others altogether. 

I cannot learn that statistics covering the subjects named in the 
circular have ever before been collected in this country. In 1854 the 
American consul here sent a partial report on the then rate of wages 
and cost of living, but if any later statement ot a kindred nature has 
been made, the records in this office fail to show it. 

EXPLANATORY. 

In striking averages the instructions of the Department have been 
closely followed. Hence the average column represents the amount of 
wages paid to the larger number of the workmen in the various occu- 
pations enumerated. 

Many of the occupations given are followed for only a part of the 
year, being dependent upon agricultural or horticultural production, 
and the wages fluctuate accordingly as this is large or small, or as it is 
afifected in price by the markets. Then, again, workmen engage suc- 
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cessively in two or more diflferent kinds of employment, and in this way 
fill out tbe year. 

Formerly nearly all the skilled workmen on the two lines of railway 
which connect Smyrna with the interior came from England. Latterly, 
however, their places have been takea by young men of the country, 
who have been trained in the workshops of the two companies. 
' The rates of wages were all collected in the Turkish unit of values — 
the piaster — ^and then reduced to our currency, careful consideration 
being given to fractional equivalents. 

AOKNOWLEDGMBNTS. 

For valuable assistance in the procurement of information, I take 
pleasure in acknowledging indebtedness to the following-named parties: 

Mr. Thomas Hall, firm of Hall & Mingardo, ship chandlers; Mr. Stab, 
a local statistician of merit and correspondent of various learned socie- 
ties; Mr. Edward Purser, general manager of the Ottoman Railway; Mr. 
H. Kemp, general manager Smyrna and Oassaba Railway; Mr. Papps, 
proprietor machine-shop; Mr. Oarmanyolo, proprietor machine-shop; 
Mr. Issigonis, proprietor machine shop ; Mr. D. (Jfl3ey, an American 
merchant and farmer residing in Smyrna. I come now to the specific 
inquiries. 

BATES OF WAGES. 

The hours of labor vary somewhat, but in no branch or department 
are the hours so many or the labor so continuous as in Europe or America. 
Mechanics frequently work from sun to sun, but they take two hours 
for dinner, with long " rests ^ in the intervals of work. Railway work- 
men average about the same number of hours and perform pretty much 
the same amount of labor as their prototypes in the west. Agricultural 
laborers work about six hours per day. They begin at 8 a. m. and finish 
at 4 p. m., with two hours, suspension at noon. When, as sometimes 
happens, there is work which requires hast«, such as digging the vine- 
yards (in the month of February), and similar work, more hours are im- 
proved, usually with a corresponding increase of pay. At such times 
an able-bodied farm laborer gets 20 piasters (81 cents) per day. There 
are certain kinds of labor, such as packing figs, sorting valonia, gather- 
ing grapes, &c., the demand for which is confined mainly to the harvest 
season. If the demand is pressing, wages are increased; if lax, wages 
fall correspondingly. 

COST OF LIVINa, ETC. 

If the wages of the laboring man are small, so are his necessities. 
He is content with the cheapest and simplest food, an abode having 
little or no furniture but such afi he has himself fashioned, and cloth- 
ing of common material, made up in the family. The climate is so mild 
that for nine months in the year shoes or other covering for the feet, and 
heavy clothing as well, are dispensed with. The daily meals consist of 
coffee and bread for breakfast, olives, onions, and bread for dinner, 
soup (made of peas, beans, or rice), vegetables, and bread for supper. 
This bill of fare is varied occasionally by the addition of eggs, meat, 
and fish. The cost of living to an average family in the country does 
not exceed 4 piasters, say 16 cents, per day, and the clothing can hardly 
aggregate $15 per year, except for the better class of mechanics and 
laborers residing in Smyrna or along the railway lines, where there is 
a disposition among the female members of the family to wear showy- 
dresses. It is noticeable that the hardest working laborers in the cities, 
viz, the porters or ** hamals,'' live the most frugally. Their daily fare 
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consists of bread and onions, with now and then an olive, and yet they 
carry enormons loads upon their bent backs, loads such as few Euro- 
pean porters could stand under, much less carry, over uneven pave- 
ments, and through streets too narrow and crooked for the passage of 
any four-footed beast of burden. The material of their tlothing, which 
is always scanty, is thin canvas, and a suit costs about $2. One suit 
will last a year or more. 

COMPARISON OF WAGES, ETC. 

As I have no data at hand from which to draw a comparison with the * 
wages which prevailed here in 1878, 1 am compelled to go back to a re- 
port made in 1854 by the gentleman in charge of this consulate at that 
time, from which I have been able to construct the following statement 
covering some of the leading occupations : 





Occapations. 


per week.. 


1854. 

$0 80 
480 
8 00 
8 84 
640 
4 32 
1 44 
336 
288 


1884. 


Bakers 




•146 
6 11 


Blacksmiths 




do 


Butchers 




do 


8 67 


CMpenters .- 




do.... 


4 89 


Coopers. 




do.... 


6 11 


J)y^ 




do .. 


3 67 


Laborers 


• 


do ... 


2 69 


Haaons 




do ... 


4 16 


IfiUers 




do.... 


2 98 












29 84 


35 69 


Increane. 




*5 85 











* Nearly 20 per cent. 







HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Unobjectionable in the main. If regularly employed and paid, they 
are trustworthy and steady, although inclined to be indolent. An aver- 
age American laborer will do as much work in one day as an Asiatic 
workman in two. This is due, in part at least, to climatic influences. 
They are not, as a rule, frugal or saving, being content to live in the 
sphere' in which they were born. In the cities, however, they display 
more ambition, and some of them have acquired considerable property. 
Nearly all own the houses in which they live, miserable structures, to 
be sure, but rent free. Even the poorest laborer seldom marries until 
he has a roof to cover him, although it may not be worth, land included, 
$25, and consists of only one small apartment. In the rural districts he 
is a very poor laborer indeed who does not possess a cabin and a goat 
or two. 

One of the chief causes operating against the advancement of the 
laboring classes in Asia Minor is the insecurity of property, arising from 
lawlessness on the one hand, and the rapacity of dishonest officials on 
the other. The peasant sees his rich neighbor and employer despoiled, 
and is content to remain an object too pitiful to tempt the cupidity of 
the despoiler. Then there is a strong tendency, in the rural districts, 
to keep to the old ways, using tools identical in pattern with those of 
the dark ages, and to look with disfavor upon the march of improve- 
ment. 

THE FEELINO BETWEEN EMPLOY^ AND EMPLOYEE. 

There is no feeling of antagonism between employ^ and employer. 
On the contrary very kind relationsexist between them, and the — "^ 
unfrequently share and share alike. With a prosperous season t' 
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ployer shares his good fortune with his faithful workmen ; in a bad 
season, the burdens are proportionately borne. As a result of this state 
of affairs, employers do not make large fortunes, as in some other coun- 
tries, nor are the laboring classes ever reduced to absolute want, a con- 
dition of things often brought about in more favored (?) lands. 

ORGANIZED LABOR, STRIKES, ETC. 

In answer to paragraphs six and seven of the circular, I may say that 

there is no organized condition of labor or of capital, hence no local 

' laws bearing upon the subject, no strikes, and few cases for arbitration. 

Oouceruiug the eighth paragraph it can be said that the working peo- 
ple are free to purchase the necessaries of life wherever they choose, 
and that they are paid weekly as a rule, in the current coin of the 
country. Paper money is not current anywhere in Turkey. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

There are but two such in this country, and they are of English origin, 
having been established for the convenience of the English employes on 
the two lines of railway heretofore mentioned. The shares are mostly 
owned by workmen. They are understood to be in a prosperous condi- 
tion, enabling the workmen to purchase the ordinary necessaries of life 
at a low figure, and also to get from England some of those articles of 
food and apparel to which they were formerly accustomed. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING PEOPLE, ETC. 

The condition of the working people in Asia Minor is not one of hard- 
ship or destitution. There is no suffering from poverty, and employment 
of some kind can almost always be had. Their homes are not attractive, 
but for eight months of the year they pass most of their time out of 
doors. Their food is wholesome, but simple ; their clothes scant and 
cheap ; they have no wish apparently to better their condition or to 
make provision for old age or sickness. There are exceptions, of course, 
in the cities and among the artisans, especially those of foreigh birth, 
but the great mass of the laboring population in the rural districts is 
content & present needs are supplied, and it takes little heed of the 
morrow. Physically, they will compare favorably with workingmen of 
other countries; but their moral standard is not high. They are igno- 
rant and superstitious. Few of them know how to read. I refer to all 
the races and sects, Moslem, Oreek, Jew, and Armenian. The influences 
by which they are surrounded are not calculated to elevate them in the 
scale of humanity or of happiness, unless it be true that ^' ignorance is 
bliss.'' Until a government of organized oppression and roboery is suc- 
ceeded by one having the welfare of all its subjects at heart, there^is 
little hope of the moral and material improvement of the working classes 
of this country at all commensurate with its natural advantages. Here 
I submit a statement made by the owner of a large farm : 

The united earnings of a husband and wife having two children de- 
pendent upon them for one year amounts to, say, 3,000 piasters or 
$122.25. 

They spend as follows : 

For rentof two rooms and a kitchen $26 89 

For clothing 24 45 

For food 45 64 

Saving 25 27 
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In addition, they generally coltivate, after regular work hoars, a small 
piece of land, porchased of the Oovemment, and raise grapes for the 
market, realizing qnite a little snm. 

No special provision is made for the safety of employes in factories, 
mills, or railroads. The working people enjoy no political rights what- 
ever, but bear their fnll share of the burdens of taxation. 

FEMALE LABOR. 

Women are found in almost every department of labor, but children 
are only employed at farm work and in the cities in firuit packing and 
*valonia cleaning. Women labor in the fields as continuously as the 
men. In the towns they cultivate the gardens, pack fruit, and do white- 
washing in addition to their nsual avocations. The whitewashers are 
stout Jewesses. Why they have taken up this branch of work, so coarse 
and laborious, I do not know ; but it is true that they have a monopoly 
of whitewashing. The average wages paid to females are given in the 
accompanying tables. Their hours of labor are from seven to eight per 
day, with rest for meals. In the country they frequently work fh>m 
nine to ten hours. They are physically strong and healthy, and morally 
not lower than the same class in other countries where women are 
regarded as inferior beings and treated as beasts of burden. 

The effect of the employment of women on the wages of men is not 
perceptible, but taking the former firom the care of the household and 
placing them in the fields and at other masculine employments is in 
every way injurious. There is absolutely no education among the em- 
ployed women and their children ; but while the home circle is neces- 
sarily much broken family ties seem to be yeiy strong. 

OONGLUDnfa REMARKS. 

I ought to have stated in the introductory part of this report that 
this consulate does not possess a copy of the Department publication 
^^ Showing the state of labor in Europe in 1878." I have not been able 
therefore to institute any comparisons based upon that work. 

It should be stated also that there are no public institutions in this 
country for the support of the poor or the unfortunate, and no public 
schools. There are no workhouses, no asylums for the insane, the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, or the idiotic. There are hospitals in the larger 
places, and also schools, but they are wholly supported by private sub- 
scriptions. 

The result of this state of affairs is swarms of beggars of hideous 
mien upon all the streets and thoroughfares, and universal illiteracy 
among the poorer classes of the laboring people. 

Well-informed people remark a change for the better among laborers, 
especially in Smyrna, where the wages of both sexes have increased 
during the past six years from 10 to 20 per cent. Among the more re- 
munerative trades a desire to educate their children is shown. 

I cannot close this report without giving credit to my faithful clerk, 
Mr. E. O. Gorbetti, for his share in its preparation. The labor of pre- 
paring the tables, a tithe of the amount of which and the necessary 
painstaking does not show to the casual examiner, was performed by 
him. I have incurred no extra expense in gathering the facts embodied 
in this report; but in view of his very inadequate compensation, his 
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fidelity and loyalty, I yeutore to suggest that a gratuity be allowed to 
Mr. Corbetti. 

Eegretting the unavoidable delay which has attended the prepara- 
tion of this report. 

W. E. STEVENS, 

ConsuL 
United States Consulate, 

Smyrna^ July 11, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wagei paid per week of eixty-aix hourt in Smffrna. 



Oocnpationa. 



BUILDniO THADBB. 

Bricklaven 

Hoa-oanien 

Masons 

Tenders 

'Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofess 

Tenders 

Plambers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

OTHBB TBA»B8. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-bindersl 

Brick-makers 

Batchers 

Brass-founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigarette-makers (girls) 

Coopers 

Cntlers 

DlstiUers 

Drivers: 

Draymen^and teamsters 

Cab and carriage 

Street railway 

Dyers 

Bngravers 

Purriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, &o 

Lithographers 

Millwrights ^.. 

Kail-makers (hand) 

Potters , 

Printers 

Teachers, public schools 

Saddle and harness makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers (outside of mills) 



Lowest. 


Highest 


$3 67 


$4 89 


122 


244 


867 


489 


122 


244 


8 67 


489 


1 22 


244 


8 07 


489 


8 07 


489 


122 


244 


867 


9 78 


244 


8 67 


244 


6 11 


367 


12 22 


122 


244 


2 44 


12 22 


122 


• 489 


122 


783 


122 


489 


293 


489 


407 


12 22 


307 


12 22 


244 


489 


122 


195 


• 480 


783 


122 


244 


1 46 


220 


244 


489 


244 


4 89 


244 


489 


244 


489 


489 


9 78 


244 


733 


244 


867 


2U 


6 11 


1 22 


3 67 


4 89 


9 78 


244 


293 


489 


9 78 


244 


6 11 


195 


867 


1 22 


489 


244 


489 


407 


12 82 


] 95 


867 


4 39 


6 11 


489 


6 11 


1 95 


206 


2 44 


480 


244 


6U 


244 


489 


1 95 


203 

i 



Average. 



$4 16 
1 71 
4 16 
171 
4 16 
1 71 
4 16 
4 16 
1 71 
489 
288 
489 
6 11 



1 46 
6 U 
244 
8 07 
244 
8 07 
6 U 
489 
3 67 
146 
6 11 

1 71 
171 

3 67 
8 67 
867 
867 
783 
480 

2 03 

3 07 
244 
6 11 
269 
788 

4 80 
S44 
244 
807 
6U 
244 
480 
5S7 
244 
307 
201 
807 
244 



NOTK.— The above wages are given In United States gold dollars at the rate of $0.04075 per Tarkish 
silver piaster. 
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II. Faotobies, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per week of eixijf-nx hour$ in factories or mills in Smyrna, 



Occapatioiis. 



Engineer (native) 

Foremen 

Stone dreaaers — 
Firemen .•••••••• 

Millere 

Aeaistant millers. 
Laborers 



Lowest I Highest Avermge. 



$11 00 
9 78 
538 
3 42 
2 «0 
2 44 
244 



$10 50 
12 22 ; 
9 78 
4 16 
8 91 I 

2 93 ' 

3 42 



$13 20 
10 76 
6 60 
3 67 
2 93 
269 
269 



in. FOUNDBIES, MACHINE-SHOPS, AND IBON WOBKS. 

Wages paid per week of sixty^six hours in foundries, nMehine-shops, and iron works in 

Smyrna. 

Ooonpations. Lowest i Highest. ! Average. 



Foremen 

Smiths 

Boiler-makers 

Coppersmiths 

Fitters 

Tamers 

Pattern-makers 

Holders 

Assistant boiler-makers 

Firemen 

Boiler cleaners 

Strikers 

Assistant molders 

Laborers 

Boys , 



$12 22 


$18 34 


5 62 


11 49 


6 11 


9 78 


6 U 


9 78 


538 


9 78 


5 38 


9 78 


4 89 


7 82 


4 89 


685 


3 42 


4 16 


3 42 


4 16 


269 


3 42 


244 


4 16 


244 


3 42 


244 


8 42 


1 22 


244 



$14 67 
7 82 
7 83 

7 38 
685 
685 
6 11 
5 62 
3 67 

8 67 
298 
2 88 
2 69 
269 
171 



V. Mines and minino. 

Wages paid per day of eleven howrs in and in oonnsoiion with ohromSf emery, and manganese 

mines in Asia Minor, 



Oocnpations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Foremen........ .......................................... ............. 


41 
41 


$2 44 

204 
102 
1 02 


$1 68 


Drillers 


1 02 


IHggon ----- --.-- .---..----..-- ---..-....-.--.--. 


61 


8(»&rt 


61 







VL Railway employes. 

Wages paid to railway employ A (those engaged about siationSf as well as those engaged on 
the engines and cars, linemen, railroad Utborers, ifc) in Smyrna, 



Oeonpalions. 



Way inspectors per month. 

Station masters do... 

Guards of trains do... 

Gangers of parties of workmen do... 

Clerks and telegraphists do... 

Ticket ooUeotors do... 

Undergnards of trains do... 

Goards of stations do... 

Drivers of engines per day. 

Boiler-makers, fitters, turners, and smiths do... 

Maaons do... 

Qflpen ters do... 

Firemen ........................................do... 

Laborers do... 

Porters, pointsmen, pampers, Ac do... 

Boadmen do... 



Lowest 


Highest 


$85 80 


$44 82 


20 87 


81 60 


28 08 


88 07 


21 19 


80 97 


8 90 


80 97 


15 48 


25 20 


18 04 


18 74 


9 78 


17 11 


102 


2 04 


01 


1 88 


81 


1 48 


05 


1 88 


49 


1 02 


41 


01 


41 


01 


41 


49 



Average. 



$89 12 

80 07 

27 71 

25 20 

19 50 

17 98 

15 48 

11 41 

1 48 

1 14 

102 

94 

05 

49 

49 

46 
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yil. Ship- YARDS and ship-butlding. 

Wages paid per week of sixty-six hours in ship-yards in Smyrna, 



OccnpatioiiB. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Ayerage. 


Orerseers - 


$9 78 
3 «7 
887 
1 22 


$14 07 
738 
7 33 
244 


$12 22 
4 89 


Shiowriehts 


cSKw.:r:J"j:::.;"::"::::::"::""':™:"":;!: ::::!::: 1 


4 88 


Boys 


1 71 







IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per week of sixty-six hours in hardwarsy milHneryt grocery , and dry goods stareSf 
wholesale or retail f to maUs and females in Smyrna, 



Ooonpfttioiis. 



Cashiers 

Book-keepers 

Salesmen 

Honey coUectors*. 

Saleswomen 

Errand-boys 



Lowest 



$12 22 
7 33 

11 
6 11 
244 

1 22 



Highest 



$24 45 
12 22 
9 78 
9 78 
488 
244 



ATorage. 



$14 «7 
866 
788 
7 88 
867 
1 71 



• Money collectors employed by the Job get from 5 to 10 per cent on amount collected ; sometimes 25 
to 50 per cent for bad debts. 



XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid per day of ten hours to ttgrioultural laborers in Smyrna, mihout hoard or 

lodging. 



Occupations. 



Lowest Highest 



Boss husbandmen . 

Grafters 

Tillers 

Sowers 

Mowers 

Thrashers 

Vinetarrers 

Vintagers* , 

Fruit gatherers*.. 

Weeders* 

Vine sulphurers * . 



I 



$0 81 
61 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
20 
20 
20 
20 



$1 22 
1 02 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
41 
41 
41 
20 



Average. 



$102 
81 
61 
61 
61 
61 
81 
29 
29 
29 
24 



*MosUy women and boys. 

XV. Printers and printing offices. 

Statement showing the wages paid per week of sixty-six hours to printers {oompositarSf press- 
men^ proof-readerSf ^c.) in Smyrna, 



Compositors . . 
Proof-readers . 

Pressmen 

Inkers (boys) . 



Occupations. 



Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


$4 89 
4 89 
244 
1 22 


$6 11 
6 11 
3 42 
171 


$5 38 
688 
269 
147 
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XVI. Female labor. 

Wages paid per day of ten hours tofemaU laborers in Smjfma, 



Occapmtioi 



LaondiMsee 

Teaohen 

Dreaamaken 

SeamstreMM 

Fl£-paoken 

YaOoni* oleanen 

01lm•t^^(acanth sorters 

Fann laborers 

Cigarette-makers 

Bi^-sorters 

Bone-sorters 

CottoD-plokers 

Carpet-weavers 

Serrants* 



Lowest. 



$0 01 
41 
41 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
16 
10 
12 
12 
06 



Highest Average. 



$0 81 
81 
81 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
33 
83 
33 
30 
20 
16 



•0 78 
61 
61 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
24 
20 
20 
16 
16 
12 



*I]i addition to board and lodging servants get three pair of shoes and two dresses per year. 



MTTILEVE. 



REPORl Bl CONSULAR AQBNT FOTTIOK. 

Conformably to the instmctions contained in the Department's circa- 
lar of February 15, 1884, 1 have the honor to submit the following re- 
port concerning the condition of labor at Mytilene. The result of my 
examination revealed that the average weekly wages paid to each com- 
mon laborer amounts to $3.50. 

The hours of labor are from 6 to 6, with one hour for breakfast and 
one hour for dinner, or per week sixty hours, except Sunday, and in 
winter tiU dusk. 

Farm laborer, from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., with eating time. 

A workingman can live on from $1.75 to $2.10 per week, with wife 
and three or four children. 

I give the following table showing the average weekly expenses for 
the support of a common laborer, with wife and three or four children : 

Taxes |0 01 

House-hire, — Everybody here has his own house^ and a bit of land, with olive 

trees or vines, apon which he raises what vegetables he oses. 

Clothing and washing 30 

Eating and drinking : 

Liqnor 17 

Bread 80 

Meat« 32 

Vegetables 10 

Fishes 10 

Rice 10 

Cheese 20 



Total 2 10 

POOD PBIOES. 

I give also the market prices of articles of food as sold there. 



Articles. 



Ox meet per 8|poiiiid8.. 

Hatton do — 

Veid : do.... 

Cheese do — 

Fowls esoh.. 

Daoks do — 

Hour per 8| poaads . . 

Potatoes do — 

Bggs, fresh per dozen.. 




Articles. 



Cost 



Butter per 3^ pounds.. 

Fish do.... 

Bread do.... 

Onions do.... I 

Rice do 

Snnr do 

Coffee do.... 

Csbbsffes per dozen.. 



$0 56 
20 
06 
02 
06 
20 
40 
04 
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LABOR IN ASIA: ASIA MINOR. 
Wages and cost of living in Myiilene, 



Claasee and position. 



OiviL 

Governor per year. 

Secretaries do... 

Chief of police do... 

Policemen do... 



Legal 



Judges... 
Notaries . 



.do.. 



Medical 



Doctors and surgeons. 



Library. 

Director of school per year. 

Professors do... 

Teachers do... 

Clerical, 

Archbishops do... 

Priests 



OommercioL 

Agents per year. 

Cforks and book-keepers do... 

Salesmen do... 

Errand boy 

Washerwomen per day. 

Chaiomt, 

Director per year. 

Assistants do... 

Interpreters do... 

Inspectors do... 

Telegraph operators do... 

Artitane. 

Shoemakers per day. 

Iron- workers do... 

Carpenters do... 

Masons do... 

Tailors do... 

Briok'makers do... 

Cigar-makers perM. 

ProdiAMTf. 

Farmhands per day. 

Woodmen do... 

Fishermen do... 

Servants, 

Family servants per year. 

Water-oarriers per day. 

Cookwomen per year. 

Nurses do... 



Compen- 
sation. 



$6,500 00 

1,500 00 

750 00 

120 00 



180 00 
(*) 



(t) 



1.000 00 
500 00 
150 00 



5.000 00 
C) 



500 00 

200 00 

170 00 

90 

20 



840 00 
240 00 
420 00 
1.200 00 
360 00 



50 
40 
70 
80 
40 
18 
1 00 



^25 00 

20 

628 00 

{60 00 



Annual 
cost of liv- 
ing. 



$1.200 00 
900 00 
120 00 



800 00 



800 00 
500 00 
150 00 



3,000 00 



400 00 
200 00 
140 00 



700 00 
500 00 
500 00 



* Per cent. t Fifty, sixty, and seventy cents per visit. \ Fees. § Two dresses. 



United States Consular Agency, 

Myiilene^ May 22, 1884. 



M. M. FOTTION, 

OoiMular Agent. 
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SYRIA. 

REPORT BY CONSUL ROBESON, OF BEIRUT. 

In reply to the Department circular, dated February 15, 1884, asking 
for full information concerning the condition of labor, T have the honor 
to state that I have carefully examined the subject and beg to submit 
the following report, with tables : 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE LABORING CLASSES. 

The general condition of the laboring classes in this consular district 
is neither satisfactory nor prosperous. The state of commerce is de- 
pressed on atcount of the trouble in Egypt. That country being- the 
principal market for Syrian and Aleppo goods, the demand for the same 
Las fallen off very much during the last three years, and wages have 
consequently lowered in proportion. Most of the native weavers of silk 
and cotton goods receive from 20 to 40 cents a day, a sum which hardly 
suffices to secure for them the daily necessaries of life. Kot over 6 per 
cent, are able to save anything from their wages, and in many cases 
weavers work for wages receiv^ in advance. The condition of agri- 
cultural laborers is not any better throughout the country. The fella- 
heen (peasants) for many years have been subjected to heavy taxes, and 
pay exorbitant interest upon money borrowed, while the prices of cereals 
and other crops are below the average. They have, in fact, been strug- 
gling for their own maintenance and that of their families, although the 
climate is good and the soil rich and productive in most parts of the 
country. The wages paid for an adult plowman with a team of oxen 
are from 40 to 50 cents a day. The plowman, as a rule, feeds himself 
and team. The only classes of laborers whose wages have increased 
for the last few years are masons and carpenters. This increase is due 
to the fact that many of the capitalists of the country, being unable to 
use their capital advantageously in commercial transactions, owing to 
the dullness of trade prevailing in this part of Turkey, have turned 
their attention to buying and improving real estate both in town and 
country. The number of masons and carpenters not being sufficient 
for the demand, their wages have increased considerably. The silk 
factories, which number ninety -five in Syria, provide work for about 
eight thousand laborers. The average wages paid to spinners of both 
sexes is $1 a week. Although the said amount seems to be very small 
when compared to the wages for similar work in America, it is consid- 
ered very satisfactory by the working class of people in this country. 
The industry of the country is gradually improving, and would improve 
very materially were it not for the prejudice of the Government against 
foreign capitalists and ibreigners coming into the country. The num- 
ber of laborers is few in comparison to the population. Foreign indus- 
trial and agricultural machinery has not yet found its way to the Syrian 
market, field, or workshop to any extent. The looms on which the 
native stufis are made are of a primitive character, and the tools are the 
same as have been used for centuries. 

SOCIAL CONDITION OF WOMEN. 

The social condition of women has greatly improved in this country 
within the last twenty-three years. Female education wag for a long 
time considered as one of the most degrading innovations introduced 
92 A— 2 LAB 18 
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into the East by European civilization. Since 18C0 a new era has 
opened for woman, and the new generation considers woman as the 
companion of man. This change has taken place in the cities and vil- 
lages where schools have been opened by missionaries, but in many 
parts of the country woman still remains in a degraded state of igno- 
rance, and is compelled to perform work which she is unfitted for. On 
farms women plant, sow, and reap. They hove also to do the dairy- 
work and feed the animals of the farm. A large majority of the mount- 
ain girls are engaged either as spinners in the silk factories of the 
country or as servants, maids, or nurses with the better classes. 

SYSTEM OF HIRma LABORERS. 

There is no regular or public system adopted for hiring laborers. 
When a person wants to hire laborers he speaks with some leading per- 
son of the class he wishes to employ, who will bring the number wanted, 
and for this service he will receive a small compensation from the em- 
ployer. 

RATES OP WAGES. 

The rates of wages are dependent in this country on the supply and 
demand. During the winter season wages, as a rule, decrease, as a 
great number of peasants collect in the towns, from their agricaltural 
districts, where they try to find work till spring. The wages of the 
laborers who permanently reside in cities do not change very much. It 
is common to see a man working one day as a mason and another as 
camel or mule driver or in some other capacity wherever he can get 
the highest wages. 

COST OF LIVING. 

There have been no statistics compiled on labor in this country, but 
the cost of living has been for the last twenty years gradually increas- 
ing. The opening of the Suez Canal, the increase in population of the 
country, and the extension of commercial relations between Europe and 
this part of Turkey have facilitated the exportation of various articles 
of food, and an increase in price of about 16 per cent, has bein the*re- 
suit. 

House rent is one of the burdens under which almost every workman 
labors here. A small room can be hired for $1.25 per month. The 
mildness of the climate in this country, especially on the coast and 
plains, makes clothing and fuel a light charge on the laborer when com- 
pared with other expenses. The cost of living for a family of five per- 
sons (husband, wife, and three children, on an average), with an income 
of $2.50 per week, is as follows : 

Income, $2.50 per week, or |130 per year. 

Rent expenses per year.. $15 CA) 

Taxes, gas, fuel, &c do.... 9 00 

Clothing do 13 50 

> 10 

Bread per day.. |0 12 

Meat do 03 

Olives, cheese, and oil do 07 

Vegetables do 07 

29= 90 48 

12H 58 
Balancesaved I 42 
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CURRENCY. 

Turkish coin bas different rates in every city throughoat the Ottoman 
Empire, and even in the same place it often has two or three rates. 
The gold lira, which is the standard currency, is worth 100 piasters at 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank, the Government and customs depart- 
ments, while at the market its rate is 123 piasters.* However, the 
money used generally for paying all working classes in this country is 
the silver currency, the standard coin of which is the medjidi, the value 
of which is 22 piasters and 30 paras, equal to 82 cent^. 

PAST AND PRESENT WAGES. 

The difference between the present rates of wages and those that 
prevailed in 1878 is about 16 per cent. As to the conditions of the 
same they have been gradually improving. 

HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Native workmen are generally steady but not very trustworthy ; they 
are generally improvident, while some of them are given to drink. Op- 
pressive laws, heavy taxation, the want of education and moral instruc- 
tion, as well as the entire absence of sympathy shown on the part of 
the Government for the working classes, have a demoralizing effect on 
their habits. 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY^. 

The feeling which prevails between employ^ and employer in this 
country is, as a rule, good, and has a satisfactory influence on the pros- 
perity of the country. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, STRIKES, ETC. 

The laboring population in this part of Turkey have neither trade 
unions nor organized societies. 

. Strikes among the laboring classes of this country are of rare occur- 
rence, and when they take place they seldom if ever succeed for want of 
organization and capital. Further, as a rule, the supply of laborers is 
greater than the demand. 

FOOD PURCHASES. 

Working people here are free to purchase the necessaries of life wher- 
ever they choose, no conditions being imposed upon them in this re- 
spect. Laborers in this country are generally paid oncQ a week, t. e,j 
on Saturday evenings. The wages are given in Turkish coin, accord- 
ing to the market rate of silver currency. 

CO OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

There are no co-operative societies in existence in Turkey in Asia.. 

GENERAL CONDITION OP THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The working people here are generally uneducated, poor, supersti- 
tious, and attached to old customs, principles, and traditions. With 
regard to the manner of life they lead, they generally seem to be satis- 
fied with what they possess and live up to their incomes. They live in 

* Twenty-seven and a half piasters make |l. 
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small huts poorly furnished. Frequently four or five persons live to- 
gether in one room. The food which most, if not all, laborers eat con- 
sists of bread, olives, onions, cheese, and oil. Potatoes are expensive 
and not indulged in by the laboring classes. The price of meat varies, 
in the course of the year, from 10 to 20 cents per pound, as well as coffee, 
rice, sugar, milk, &c., which are only used as a treat on Sundays and 
special holidays or feast days. The usual dress worn by the working 
people is made of Manchester cotton goods or native stuffs. As long as 
they are left without instruction, burdened with heavy taxes, and op- 
pressed by the wealth^' they can hare no chances for bettering their 
condition. The wages of the working classes in this country being gen- 
erally low, very few laborers are able to lay up anything for old age or 
sickness. The moral condition of the working people of the country 
and Bedouins will compare in some respects very favorably with more 
civilized countries. Their physical condition is, on the whole, good. 

The influences for evil surrounding workmen in this country are grog- 
shops, where ''arak,'' native spirits, and other bad, intoxicating liquors 
are 6old. There are no libraries, museums, gynasiums, or other moral 
entertainments to amuse or instruct the working people here. In many 
of the towns and villages there are missionary schools, where services 
are held on Sundays and Sunday-schools taught in the afternoon, which 
are attended by a considerable number of the Christian working people, 
but not by the Mussulmans. 

SAPETY OP EMPLOYES. 

!No special means are furnished for the safety of employes in factories, 
&c., in this country, nor are any provisions made for them in case of 
accident. Little^ if any, consideration is given by the employers to the 
moral and physical well-being of the employes. As to the relations 
prevailing between the employer and the employed they are generally 
amicable and satisfactory. 

POLITICAL BIGHTS. 

Workmen neither vote nor exercise any political rights in this coun- 
try. The wealthy classes elect the few officers that are not appointed 
by the Porte or the governor of the province. The working people pay 
about 20 per cent, of the taxes. The tendency of the law as carried out 
in this country is to oppress the working people. There seems to be 
little hope of relief for them from any source. 

EMIGRATION. 

The causes that lead to emigration are the want of more liberty and 
heavy taxation. 

NUMBER OP PEMALB EMPL0Y:6s. 

The number of women and children employed in this district in in- 
dustrial pursuits may be estimated as follows : 

Manufacturing, 12,000 ; teachers, 2,000 ; laundresses, 900 ; professional 
musicians, 800 ; agricultural, 3,000 ; all other pursuits, 3,000. 

Women are not engaged in this country in any public profession ex- 
cept in the above mentioned. 

FEMALE WAGES. 

Female adults are paid as follows, per week, from seven to eleven 
hours a day : 
Minimum, 48 cjnts^ maximum, $8; average, $2. 
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HOURS OF LABOR. 

Wherever women are engaged with men in the same work they work 
the same number of hours, i. a., from seven to eleven liours a day. 

MORAL AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. 

The moral condition of women here will compare favorably with those 
of other countries. From best information, the number of illegitimate 
children born in this country will not amount to more than 2 per cent, 
of the whole population : but in an educational point there is much to 
be desired. With regard to the physical condition of the working classes 
of women it is unsatisfactory, as little, if any, attention is given to their 
physical welfare ; further, many of the girls employed in* factories fall 
victims to long hours and bad ventilation of the factories. 

IMPROVEMENT OP PEMALE LABORERS. 

No means are provided by the manufacturers for the improvement of 
their employes. The moral and educational improvement of the coun- 
try is provided almost entirely by foreign missionaries. 

SAFETY OP FEMALE EMPLOYES. 

No special means are provided in case of fire or other dangers for 
their safety, but fires are here of rare occurrence. 

There are no provisions made by the employers regarding the sani- 
tary condition of their employes. In case of sickness the employes have 
to return to their huts ; in many instances sick girls and women are 
sent to the missionary or charitable hospitals in town. 

During the past five years an increase of about 10 per cent, has taken 
place in the wages paid to women, as well as in the price of the neces- 
saries of life. The eflfect is insignificant. 

The women employed in the factories are not educated, and there is 
little attempt to educate the children of women so employed ; but in 
some seasons of the year some of these children employed in factories 
attend mission schools. 

In collecting reliable statistics for this report I found the same 
difficulty as when trying to get reliable information on the com- 
mercial and manufacturing resources of the country. In each class of 
labor I have had to make personal inquiry, as no statistics can be ob- 
tained. In many instances the people would not answer questions re- 
garding the wages received or cost of living. The answer they give is, 
why do you want such information, and what do you want to make such 
report, for ! 

JOHN T. ROBESON, 

Oansul. 

United States Consulate, 

Beirut, July 8, 1884. 
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I. General trades. 

Wages paid per day of eleven hours in Beirut, 



Occupations. 



BUILDING TRADES. 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders. 

Decorators 

Koofers 

Pavers 

Plnmbers 

Carpenters 

OTHEB TRADES. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

Distillers 

Drivers, cab and carriage 

Dyers. , 

En gravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Horseehoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, &c 

Nail-makers (hand) ; 

Potters 

Male teachers 

Female teachers (with board) 

Saddle and harness makers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

"Weavers (outaide of mills) 

Camel drivers 

Muleteers (man and mule) 

Muleteers (man and donkey) 



Lowest , Highest Average. 



$2 80 
288 

1 20 ; 

2 88 
1 20 I 
.3 60 

1 70 

3 84 

2 50 
2 40 



06 

5 00 I 
96 ; 

240 
72 I 

2 20 I 
76 

1 20 

24 

4 80 

3 60 
1 20 

48 

48 
1 20 

48 

48 
1 00 

50 
1 20 
1 92 

72 

24 
1 20 
8 80 
3 40 
I 92 



$4 70 
6 00 
1 92 I 
4 80 

1 92 
10 00 

2 60 
600 
8 60 
4 80 



1 92 

8 86 

9 00 
1 92 
600 
1 44 

3 30 
1 92 
1 92 

1 92 
7 00 

4 80 

2 40 
2 40 
2 64 

2 40 
144 
4 82 

3 60 
2 50 

4 80 

4 80 
2 40 
2 6i 
2 40 

5 00 
4 80 
2 68 



$4 0A 

4 80 
1 68 
3 12 
1 68 

5 SO 
200 
482 
300 
406 



1 44 

130 
6 50 
1 44 
480 

1 20 

2 30 
144 
1 44 
120 
5 70 
420 
192 
1 44 
166 

1 68 
90 

2 16 
200 

1 50 

3 86 

2 88 
192 
1 30 
1 75 
440 



2 40 



II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per week of seventy-seven hours in factories or mills in the United States con- 
sular district of Beirut, Asia, Turkey, 



Occupations. 



SILK FACTORIES. 

Inspector 

Fireman 

Cocoons-mover 

Spinner (boy or girl) 

Cocoons-cleaner 

PArBE-MILL. 

Machinist 

Fireman 

Cylinder inspector 

Paper cutter 

Bleacher 

Bags and rope cutter 

Cyunder workman 

Assistant machinist 




Average. 



$4 10 

8 OO 

140 

1 00 

49 



6 00 
200 
2 OO 
1 85 
1 80 
1 OQ 
1 00 
1 20 
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VI. Carriage roads. 
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Wages paid per month to employ^ on Ottoman Carriage Road Company between Beirut and 
Damaacne in the Beirut consular district. 



Occapations. 


Lowest 

$172 00 
75 00 
25 00 
20 66 
18 58 
16 00 
12 80 
12 80 
10 33 
10 83 
10 00 


Highest 


Average. 


Director 


$206 00 
103 00 
56 00 
41 33 


$183 00 
89 00 


Comptroller - 


Beaa saddler 


40 00 


Clerk 


25 00 


H<^Ad ooiM^hinao (ooDdnotor)* 




StatioD offlcer ..' 


24 83* 
18 58 
14 40 
20 66 
12 80 
12 80 


20 66 




15 50 


Farrier 


13 40 


Saddler 


15 50 


Toll-collector 


12 00 


OarrnAD 


11 15 







•Fixed. 

NoTB.— The Ottoman Road Company own and control the wagon road from Beirut to Damasoas, 
crossing the Lehanon and Anti-Lebanon Moantains, 1 12 kUometers in length. By this road 65 percent, 
of the goods transported between the said cities are carried and the foregoing table shows the wages 
paid to the employes of said Ottoman Bead Company. The said company is owned and controlled oy 
Frenchmen. 

VIII. Native seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen, coast and river navigatton, in the ports of Beirut, Haifa, 

and other Syrian ports. 



Occupations. 



Captain of sailing (coast) vessels 

Seamen 

Lightermen 

Boatmen 



Lowest 


Highest 


$13 00 
900 
5 50 
500 


$25 50 
15 00 1 
700i 
680, 



Average. 



$19 00 
11 50 
6 00 
5 50 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per week of fifty-four hours in banks and retail dry-goods stores to males in the 

consular district of Beirut, 



Occupations. 



Bank comptroller and cashier 

Bank clerk 

Bookkeepers 

Salesmen 

Helpers 



.owest 


Highest Average. 


$24 00 


$42 00 , 


$38 00 


400 


19 00 


12 00 


8 00 


12 00 1 


6 50 


2 50 


600 


4 15 


1 00 


320 


200 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to houseJiold servants (towns and cities) in th^ Beirut consular diS' 

trict. 



Occupations. 



Lowest I Highest 



Cook ' $4 50 

Nurse 4 50 

Han or maid servant 1 00 



$12 00 



Average. 



$8 00 
600 i 5 00 

4 80 I 2 55 
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XI. Agricultural wages. 



Wages paid per day to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in the Beirut 
consular district^ without board. 



Occapations. 




Lowest. 


Highest. 


$0 32 


$0 60 


25 


50 


18 


38 


30 


45 


12 


25 



$0 40 
35 
23 
33 
15 



Xir. Corporation employes. 

Wages paid per week to the corporation employ^ in the city of Beirut, 



OccapatioDS. 



Average i| 

j wages. 1 1 

' 'I- 



Oocapations. 



Avermse 



President of mnnioipality $36 00 

Bngineer of monicipality 19 60 

Doctor of maniciparity 18 57 

Chief clerk of monicipality 18 57 



; Treasurer of monicipality 

I Contract notary of mnnioipality. 

I Chief police of monicipality 

, Policemen of mnnioipality 



#6 » 

e 20 
« so 

3 25 



XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per months seven hours a day, to employes in Government departments and 
offices — exclusive of tradesmen and l€iborers^in the provinces of Syria, Aleppo, amd 
Adana, 



Occopations. 



WaU (governor-general) $1,118 00 

Mntasarrif (governor) I 447 00 

Judge (cadi) 225 00 

Attorney-general 179 00 

Comptroller • 112 00 

President of court I 156 00 

Kaimmakam (deputy governor) i 100 00 



Assistant attorney . 

Chief clerk 

Chief of police 

Mudir (director) ... 
Member of coort. . . 
Clerk . 



Inqoirer 

Omcer of police . 

Polioeman 

JaUer 



76 00 
78 00 
67 00 
33 00 
67 00 
65 00 
44 00 
18 00 
15 00 
11 00 



1 


/UMSIXA. 


$800 00 1 


$559 00 


330 00 1 


206 OO 


120 00 


35 00 


130 00 1 


100 00 


90 00 ' 


67 OO 


88 00 I 


22 00 


80 00 ! 


56 00 


70 00 , 


62 00 


46 00 , 


13 00 


44 00 ' 


22 00 


27 00 , 


18 00 


89 00 1 


11 00 


85 00 


10 so 


30 00 1 


IS 50 


14 00 


10 00 


800 ' 


4 50 



Turkish military service— pay of officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, per month, 
independent of rations, in the Beirut consular district. 



Occopations. 



Average 
wages. 



Marshal (moshir) , $637 00 

Poll genera] , 255 00 

Lieotonant-general 170 00 

Msjor-genend { 85 00 

Brigadier-general 54 00 

MilTtsry doctor 51 00 

Colonel (binbashi) 42 00 

Lieutenant-colonel (kol aghari) I 32 00 

Chaplain (imam) 82 00 

Apothecary I 17 00 

Arms repsirer 17 00 

MiO<»' 1< 00 



Occopations. 



Average 
wages. 



Color-bearer | $14 00 

Atljutant 10 70 

(Quartermaster i 10 00 

Scrgeant-mnjor 8 00 

Firstiwrgoant I 2 50 

Second sercesnt i 2 00 

Chief larriiT , 2 50 

A 8»i8t ant farrier 1 80 

Saddler , 1 80 

Corporal , 1 42 

Chlefflfer I 1 23 

Fifer 1 00 
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TFagea paid to (he Beirut euatam-hou$e emplotfis^ per weekf for seven hours work a day. 



OcoapatioDS. Lowest Highest Average. 



Chief collector (n»zer) | $61 00 

Director (madir) , i 20 00 

Aueaaor t 12 00 

Chief clerk 1 12 00 

Cashier and treasurer j 9 00 

Weighter $2 50 $5 00 ' 3 00 

Clerks 2 80 4 00 , 3 00 

Searchers 2 80 4 60 I 8 00 

Chief guardian 4 00 

Gnardian 1 1 40 



XIV. Government telegraph offices. 

Wages paid paid by the week^ of seventy two hours^ to the telegraph employ^ in Government 
employ in th^ consular district of Beirut, 



Occupations. 



Chief director 

Inspector 

Assistant director 

Assistant inspector ! 

Chief operator, employ^ 

Operator, emplo j6 

Wire repairer I 

Janitor and message boy I 



owcst 


Highest 


Average. 


$12 60 


$23 00 


$17 50 


12 00 


18 50 


15 15 


8 00 


10 00 


8 75 


7 80 


980 


8 50 


6 43 


7 50 


696 


3 21 


4 75 


4 00 


2 00 


3 00 


2 50 


1 00 


1 50 


1 25 



XV. Printers and printing officjes. 

Statement showing the wages paid per week of fifty-four hours to printers {compositor s^ press- 
men , proof-readers^ 4'c,) in the consular district of Beirut, 



Occupations. Lowest Highest Average. 

Proof-read ers.and revisers $d 00 I 

Compositors ' 2 50 I 

Bngioeer j 3 00 I 

Printers | 2 73 

Book-collectors i 1 00 

Book-seamstresses 60 



$8 00 ' 


$5 00 


6 00 


4 22 


500 ' 


8 70 


3 45 


3 00 


200 


1 30 


1 90 


1 30 



PAI.ESTINE. 

REPORT BT OOysUL MERRILL, OF JERUSALEM. 

In answer to the circalar from the Department of State, dated Feb- 
ruary 15, 1884, I have the honor to make the following report on the 
condition of labor and the laboring classes in Palestine : 

difficulties under which the report is made. 

It is hanlly possible to exaggerate the difficulties under which such 
a report as that required by the Department of State in its labor cir- 
cular of February 15, 1884, is made in Palestine. 

The Turkish Government takes almost no interest in anything which 
might concern the welfare of its subjects. Instead of a happy and 
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prosperous people, one sees on every hand oppression and suffering, 
ignorance and degradation. 

No statistics of any kind are kept, hence the consul must first collect 
and collate his facts, which in a more advanced country would exist 
ready to his hand, before a report on any subject can be made. After 
all the trouble and time that I have expended in getting materials for 
this report, I feel that I have only the most meager results to oflfer to 
the Department. In reality it seems to me that any results and facts 
which I am able to present will serve much more as a matter of curiosity 
than for any purposes of comparison with anything that exists in 
America. 

NO BASIS OF COMPARISON BETWEEN PALESTINE AND THE UNITED 

STATES. 

There is between the two countries no common basis of comparison, 
as will readily be seen by such facts as the following : 

1. Everything here is of the most primitive character and on the 
smallest scale, while in the United States everything is modern and 
costly and on the grandest scale. 

2. No one here works by the week. In fact, so far as the Mohamme- 
dan portion of the inhabitants is concerned, there is no distinction of 
weeks iu the matter of labor. The Mohammedan laborer observes no 
day of rest unless he is employed by a Jew or a Christian. Most labor 
here is done by the day or by the job. 

3. There is no rule about the number of hours which constitute a 
day's work. The apparent rule is from sunrise to sunset, yet the laborer 
often begins his work long before sunrise and leaves off before sunset, 
or continues working after sunset, as the particular circumstances de- 
mand. 

4. There is no very marked distinction between employers as a class 
and laborers as a class, because of the fact that nine-tenths of all la- 
borers are in some way for themselves. A man may be absolutely for 
himself, he may combine with others and each have a certain share in 
the profits, or he may give his labor as an offset to that of another man 
who does an entirely different kind of work. 

5. Hardly any kind of labor continues throughout the year; this af- 
fects the living and the habits of the people in a very marked manner. 

6. Large numbers of trades and kinds of occupation that are well 
known in America do not exist here, and, on the other hand, there are 
a few trades and kinds of occupations common iu Palestine that are 
not known in America. 

7. There are here no settled rules about paid labor. Every workman 
asks at first a very high price and in the end takes what he can get, it 
may be only a fraction of what he at first demanded. 

8. Furthermore, there are here no fixed values either of anything 
that is sold in the shops or of any article of produce that is raised in 
the country and brought to the towns for sale. (There are two or three 
shops kept by Europeans to which the first part of this remark does 
not apply, but these are the only exceptions.) Every person asks 
about double what he actually gets at last for his goods, provided he 
makes a sale. The people of the country do not seem to have any 
well-defined ideas about values ; they know in a general way that ^ 
cents will buy more than 10 cents, but of intrinsic values they know 
nothing. 
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GHABAGTEB OF JERUSALEM AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

The popalation of Jerusalem is remarkable as being composed of 
Mohammedans, Jews, native Christians, and Europeans. Of the 40,000 
inhabitants of the city, one-fourth are Christians (including the Euro- 
peans), one-fourth are Mohammedans, and one-half are Jews, who num- 
ber not far from 20,000 souls. The houses are built of stone, the looms 
in them are small and poorly lighted, the streets are narrow and filthy, 
and the people crowd together in stifled apartments where all sanitary 
laws are set at defiance. 

The present city is built upon the ruins of ancient Jerusalem, or 
rather upon the ruins of many ancient cities, since the city has under- 
gone no less than twenty-six sieges, in several of which it has been re- 
duced to a heap of ruins. The Jerusalem of two thousand or three 
thousand years ago, lies in some places at a depth of 10 feet, in other 
places at not less than 90 feet, below the present surface of the ground. 
The Jerusalem of to-day is poorly built, and the inhabitants are for the 
most part poor and wretched. Formerly there were among the natives 
a large number of wealthy families, while today there are very few, 
their wealth having been dissipated by the peculiar social and political 
circumstances of modem times. 

PEOPLE SUPPORTED BY CHARITY. 

Kearly all the Jews of Jerusalem receive charity, while two-thirds of 
them depend mainly upon these funds, which come mostly from Europe, 
for their support. With many of the Jews the struggle for life — for a 
daily pittance of bread — is a hard one. In spite of the large sums that 
are annually distributed among the Jews of Jerusalem, it cannot be shown 
that their condition is thereby materially bettered year by year. On 
the other hand, it would be easy to show how this so-called charity is a 
curse rather than a blessing, chiefly because it puts self-reliance at a 
discount and fosters idleness. 

Among the Greeks (meaning those who are of the Greek religion) 
we find some wealth but a great deal of poverty, and the same is true 
of the Latins or Roman Catholics. The Greek and Latin convents are 
large owners of property in the shape of gems, jewels, and treasures 
stored away in the churches and convents, and also in houses and lands 
in and around Jerusalem. Both the Greek and Latin convents give to 
every family in their special communions a house free of rent. It is a 
common practice for a Greek, if he owns a house, to rent it to a Moham- 
medan, a Jew, or a Protestant, and get for himself a house free of rent 
from the convent. Each convent has likewise a large flouring mill and 
a bread-making establishment, and they furnish bi^ad gratis to every 
family twice a week. It i§ not probable, from all the data that I am 
able to collect, that there are fifty Christian families (and this number, 
of course, includes the native Protestants, but does not include the 
Europeans) in Jerusalem, who pay house rent. 

It will be seen that neither Greeks, Latins, nor Jews are self-support- 
ing. Were the aid which they receive from outside to be cut off sud- 
denly they would perish from starvation. Greeks, Latins, and Jews 
are here for religious purposes. They wish to devote themselves to re- 
ligion and meantime to lean on someone beside themselves for support. 
This state of things is just the opposite of what it should be. The cur- 
rent now indicated is so strong that the native Arabs or Mohammedans 
have been largely affected by it, and they likewise find idleness more 
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pleasurable than labor, consequeiitly they are consuming whatever they 
may have inherited from their fathers, and they lack both the enter- 
prise and the disposition to accumulate anything either for themselves 
in their old age or for their posterity. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DEPARTMENT BLANK FORMS. 

With regard to the blank forms furnished by the Department, I have 
retained those from II to XV, since under only four of those fourteen 
different heads could I make any entries, and the scanty information 
which I might give under those four heads is incorporated in my gen- 
eral report or in the list of " general trades,'' which accompanies it. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DEPARTMENT'S LIST OF GENERAL TRADES. 

Some miscellaneous observations are necessary with regard to the list 
of "general trades" that has been furnished by the Department. 

Although there is no absolute rule in the matter, I consider that twelve 
hours in twenty-four is about the time that a laborer is expected to de- 
vote every day to his work. 

I have taken the liberty to draw a line through such of the trade men- 
tioned in the list as do not exist in Palestine. Among these, for exam- 
ple, I have thus marked out "cabinetmakers" for the reason that no 
such class is known here in distinction from " carpenters." 

In like manner there is no distinction between " tenders " of masons, 
" tenders" of plasterera, and "hod-carriers," who in America have to do 
chiefly or exclusively with bricklayers. 

Under the head of " drivers " only one class is known here, namely, 
those who drive the so-called " carriages " corresponding to our lumber 
or farm wagons, which pass between Jerusalem and Jaffa. 

I have been obliged to make adistinction'between the wages received 
by the natives of the country and those received by Jews. It is inter- 
esting to notice that of thirty-three different trades mentioned, the 
Jews engage in twenty-two, that is, in two-thirds only, and of these 
twenty-two trades they receive wages equal to the Arabs in thirteen, 
while in the remaining nine they receive less than the Arabs. 

VERY FEW STEADY EMPLOYMENTS. 

While all the trades are uncertain as to the income to be derived from 
them, some are far more precarious in this respect than others. For 
instance, " porters " I have put down as earning $2.40 per week. This 
means, of course, if they have continuous work. There is a large num- 
ber of this class and the work is hard. One of these men will carry a 
heavy box half across the city, take it upstairs beside, if need be, for 
6 cents, and be occupied in doing this thirty minutes or one hour. If 
he is fortunate he may ])ick up five or six such jobs during the day. 
One day he \iiJl earn half a dollar, perhaps, and then for one, two, or 
three days he may not earn a cent. 

Similar remarks apply to the boatmen at Jaffa. Their life is one of 
danger and hardship, and their income is very uncertain. 

Again, barbers, in order to eke out their precarious livelihood, take 
up dentistry as a branch of their business. There being no proper 
dentists in the city, the barbers are the dentists, or rather, since they 
never fill teeth, they are the teeth-pullers (literally jaw-breakers) of 
Jerusalem. Barbers also keep leeches for sale, and bleed people when 
they imagine they need it. 
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DIFFICULTY OF ARRIVING AT "AVERAGE WAGES." 

lu four only of the trades niontioned have I been able to obtain a 
middle rate of wages, consequently it is mnch more difficult to arrive at 
what maybe called the "average wages'' of a working-man. But I 
arrive at it approximately in this manner : Considering that the ma- 
jority of laborers receive the lowest rate of wages mentioned in the 
sch^ule, while only a very few receive the higher, it is sufficiently cor- 
rect to say that where one man receives 60 cents a day, or $3.60 per 
week, four others will receive each 40 cents a day, or $2.40 per week; 
hence — 

Four men at $2.40 per week $9 60 

One man at $3.60 per week 3 60 

13 20 

This amount divided by five gives $2.64 as the average per week. 
The above computation is in the case of blacksmiths. 

In the case of Jew blackHmiths — 

Four men receive Sl.i>2 per week $7 68 

One man receives $'i.40 jter week 2 40 

10 08 

This amount divided by 5 give $2.01f per week. 

It may be put down as a rule that where one man receives the larger 
wages mentioned in the schedule four men will receive the smaller 
wages. To this there are important exceptions, for in some cases where 
one man receives the larger wages nineteen others will receive the 
smaller wages. 

COST OP LIVING. 

Daily expense of living of a laboring man who receives 40 cents a 
day, or $2.40 per week : Bread, 10 cents ; olive oil, 2 cents ; vegetables, 
2 cents ; olives or cheese, 2 cents; total, 16 cents. 

Daily expense of living for a family of five persons — a man, his wife, 
and three children — where the man earns 40 cents a day, or $2.40 per 
week : Breail, 16 cents ; oil, 4 cents ; leutils, 8 cents; vegetables, 8 cents ; 
charcoal, 4 cents; total, 40 cents. 

Daily expense of living for a common farm laborer who receives 24 
cents a day, or $1.44 per week : Bread, 8 cents ; oil or olives, 4 cents; 
onions, 2 cents; total, 14 cents. 

Daily expense of living for the family of a common farm laborer, con- 
sisting of himself, his wife, and two children, who receives 24 cents a 
day, or $1.44 per week : Bread, 16 cents ; oil or olives, 8 cents ; onions, 4 
cents ; total, 28 cents. 

• Daily expense of living of a laboring man, if he is a Jew, who re- 
ceives 40 cents a day, or $2.40 per week : Bread, 5 cents ; vegetables, 6 
cents ; coffee, sugar, tea, salt, and pepper, 6 cents ; total, 17 cents. 

The daily expense of living for a Jewish family of live persons — a 
man, his wife, and three children — where the man receives 40 cents a 
day, or $2.40 per week, would be 40 cents a day or $2.80 per week 
solely for food; and for their yearly expenses tliey would require: For 
food, $145.60; for rent, $22 ; for clothing, $25; total, $192.60. 

In case of a common farm laborer, his wife and children, if the latter 
are old enough, labor in the field as well as himself. 

While the figures show what a common Jewish family requires yearly 
for their support, it should be said that very few families have that 
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amount to spend. Probably they do not have even $100 for their entire 
expenses, per annum. 

In regard to all these classes, so far as food is concerned, they must 
live on £ss than they earn, else they could not pay for rent and clothing 
in the towns, or provide farm implements and clothing for themselves on 
a farm. 

As to the laborer who receives 40 cents a day and spends, according 
to our reckoning, 16 cents a day for food, it will be asked if he does not 
lay up something ; it is almost certain that he lays up nothing or at 
best but very little. We must remember that he has work but about 
half or two-thirds of the time. This reduces the surplus to nothing, es- 
pecially where they have no habits of economy and never think of lay- 
ing up anything for the future. 

These people have the habit of spending all they get whether it be 
little or much. If they receive large wages they consume them all, and 
if they receive next to nothing they manage to live on that. 

Those who receive larger wages than those indicated above are able 
to live slightly better, but only slightly after all. They are able to add 
rice to the variety of their food, and also meat once a week, or it may 
be three times in a fortnight. The staple articles of food of all the la- 
boring classes, and of the large majority of the inhabitants of the country, 
are bread, oil or olives, leben or cheese, rice, and vegetables. Under the 
head of vegetables they have onions, garlic, watermelons, two kinds 
of cucumbers, kusa, egg-plant, and grapes. 

HOURS OF DAILY LABOR ON A FARM. 

With regard to the number of hours which constitute a day's work it 
may be said that farm laborers start before it is light so as to reach the 
field by daybreak. In the harvest fields women and children labor 
equally with the men. They start thus early because the wheat or 
barley must be cut while the dew is upon it. After about 10 o'clock the 
grain becomes so dry that it falls from the head if an attempt is made 
to cut it. The laborers lie off until near sunset when they commence 
again. 

HOUSE SERVANTS AND NURSES. 

As to house servants it must be remembered that there is a consider- 
able class here who have been held as slaves. They are black people 
from Nubia, and having been brought up as slaves and knowing no 
other kind of life, they, in many cases, remain with their old masters. 
Practically, some of them are still slaves, although they are not bought 
and sold ; such persons get nothing besides their clothing, shelter, and 
food. There are likewise numbers of native servants who in a sense 
belong to the families with whom they live, who get little besides their 
clothing, shelter, and food, but are free to go when they choose. A 
good native servant will receive 50 cents a week and her food. A good 
European servant-girl — this class are mostly Germans — receives 75 cents 
or $1 a week and her food, while a German man-servant will receive 
$1.50 per week and his food. Germans are employed, it need hardly 
be said, only in hotels and in European families. A native woman who 
is employed as a nurse receives $1.50 per week. 

LARGE CLASSES DEPENDENT UPON TRAVELERS. 

People who are not familiar with this country can hardly realize to 
what an extent the laboring classes and trades-people are dependent 
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upon travelers for a large part of their support ; among these are boat- 
men, carriage owners and drivers, hotel-keepers, waiters, cooks, and 
servants in hotels, waiters, cooks, servants, muleteers, and others who 
go with travelers through the country ; donkey drivers, owuersof horses 
and mules, guides, errand-boys, porters, makers and venders of olive 
wood work, beads, mother of pearl, and Jerusalem curiosities in gen- 
eral, shopkeepers, dealers in incense, wax candles, pictures of saints, 
and other articles of "piety and devotion," as they are called, and still, 
other classes. 

It is no exaggeration to say that thousands of people in Jerusalem 
and Palestine look to the tmveling season as their harvest time, as 
almost the only time during the year when they can receive any con- 
siderable amount of money ; consequently, when this business is inter- 
fered with, as it was seriously in 1882, because of the war in Egypt, and 
again in 1883, by the quarantine, great hardship and suffering ensue. 

WAGES PAID BY TOUEIST COMPANIES. 

In general, the wages paid by the large tourist companies are several 
times greater than what laboring men ordinarily receive in Palestine. 
Consideration must be had for the fact that the traveling season is 
short, lasting but about three months, namely, during February, Miirch, 
and April. A trip through the country occupies twenty, or it may 
occupy thirty, days, and those who are employed in this business cannot 
expect to make more than two trips during a single season. For this 
and for other reasons the wages paid must be correspondingly high. 
See " cooks,^ " dragomans," and "waiters," in the schedule. In the 
traveling season a horse is worth $1 a day, and frequently one cannot 
be obtained for less than $2 a day. Mules also are worth during the 
season $1 or $1.50 per day, whUe donkeys are worth 60 cents a day, in- 
cluding a boy. A camel is worth $1 a day. As a rule the owner of the 
animals feeds both himself and them unless a special arrangement 
otherwise is made. If a man owns two or three mules and they are 
hired for a certain journey, he goes with them himself. 

EMPLOYMENT OF DRA(K)MANS. 

There are two kinds of dragomans here, those employed at the con- 
sulates and convents, who act an interpreters, clerks, agents, &c., and 
those whose business it is to conduct parties of tourists and travelers 
through the country. It is only the latter that are included in the 
schedule of " general trades." They must know two or more languages 
well, and be familiar with all parts of the country. As a class ihey are 
superior men and their wages are high, but they do not have work for 
a longer period than one-third of the year. It is doubtless well known 
that travelers do not visit this country during the summer and autumn 
on account of the great heat. 

GUARDS AT THE CONSULATES. 

The class called in the general list " kawasses" are the guards at the 
consulates and convents. They are all Mohammedans, and are loaned to 
the different foreign governments by the Turkish Government. Were 
they not thus employed they would be in the Turkish army, since they 
are really soldiers, or at least persons liable to militiiry duty. Count- 
ing all the consulates and their agencies, together with the large con- 
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vents, there are a large number of this class, and it may interest the 
statisticians, merchants, and others in America to know that the United 
States Government pays the guards of its consulate in Jerusalem less 
than any other Government, the lowest sum paid by any other Govern- 
ment being $3 per week, while the highest sum paid by the United 
States is $2 per week. 

WINES AND LIQUORS. 

In the list of "general trades" distillers are mentioned, and I have 
drawn a mark through the word. There is one brewery in Jerusalem 
where beer of an inferior quality is made by a German. Most of the 
beer consumed here is brought from Europe. Large quantities of wine 
are made, since this is a land of grapes and vineyards. While there are 
here no public distilleries large quantities of liquor are made, neverthe- 
less, and drank by the inhabitants. After the grapes have been pressed for 
wine the pomace is subjected to a certain process by which an inferior 
quality of liquor is obtained which can be sold at a very low price. 
The poor here do not abstain from drinking, but manage to provide a 
liquor which is adapted to their limited means. Almost every Jewish 
family makes this poor liquor for its own use, and they consume a great 
deal of it. It is called arak, and if indulged in is very injurious to the 
system. 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

The wages paid to teachers in the schools, including the Mohamme- 
dan, the Jewish, and the Christian, will no doubt attract attention. 
The teachers provide for themselves food, clothing, and lodging. Those 
who receive the highest sum, namely, $4.80 per week, are the rare ex- 
ceptions. Probably where one receives this amount per week, nineteen 
receive the lower sum, or $1.20 per week. 

TELEGRAPH OPERATORS. 

As to telegraph operators there are but four in the city and much 
of the time there are only three persons connected with the office, in- 
cluding the director. When the staff is full their wages are, per week, 
respectively, $1.50, $3, $4.50, and (for the director) $15. The manage- 
ment of the telegraph is in a bad way, although it corresponds to every- 
thing else in Turkey. Sometimes it takes three days to send a telegram 
to Beirut and get an answer, although the distance is only 120 miles. 
It takes from three to five days to send a message to Egypt and to re- 
ceive an answer. The Turks have never yet learned to associate 
promptness and speed with their idea of the telegraph. 

POST-OFFICE EMPLOYJ^S. 

In the Turkish post-office there are two persons. The post-office and 
the telegraph are so united that the employes of the latter sometimes 
assist in distributing the mail. Turkey is in the postal union, and in 
Europe and America it is supposed that she is sufficiently civilized to 
deserve to be thus admitted, but those Europeans and Americans who 
reside here realize, to their sorrow often, that letters in the Turkish 
post are common property when they see them scattered promiscuously 
about the single room of the post-office on window ledges, tables, and the 
tops of boxes, on divans, and on the floor. 
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GLEBES IN STOBES. 

As to shop hands or clerks in stores, it is not probable that one in a 
hundred receives the larger wages, and it is next to impossible to fix 
an average. 

FEMALE LA^OB. 

In its circular the Department asks with regard to female labor. On 
this subject very little is to be said in addition to what has been re- 
ported when speaking of house servants and nurses. In the capacity 
of house servants many women are employed at very moderate wages. 
Peasant women labor in the fields with the men, and most of the small 
produce and merchandise is brought to marke*t by women. They carry 
their burdens on their heads, and many of them come from a distance 
of ten or more miles. The rule is that any work that is considered 
menial or degrading is put upon the women, while everything in the 
way of labor that is at all honorable or respectable is monopolized by 
the men. 

CONDITIONS WHICH CONTBOL THE TBADE OF PALESTINE. 

This being, as I have indicated, a poor city, and the inhabitants like- 
wise poor, all the business that is done here is on a very small scale. 
There are no large mercantile establishments of any kind. On the con- 
trary, there is a multitude of very small shops 6 by 8 feet or 8 by 10 
feet in size. A shop or store in Jerusalem that measures 10 by 15 feet 
is considered large. The ceiling is low, and an upstairs apartment is 
not known. In general the customer stands in the street while he 
trades, since the merchant who stands or sits inside needs all the avail- 
able space for manipulating his yard-stick or his scales. 

The wants of a half civilized people like the natives of this country, 
especially if they are poor, are few and simple. Nor are the Jews on any 
higher level than the natives themselves. In their own estimation they 
are the noblest people on earth and deserve special consideration from 
all other races ; but in the eyes of others who are competent to judge 
they are very low in all that pertains to refined life. This is not say- 
ing what they might be under favorable circumstances, but they are 
suffering from generations of oppression, ignorance, and poverty. They 
come here from Europe, where their condition is most wretched, bring- 
ing with them their peculiar habits, and they are unable to add any- 
thing to Jerusalem except bigotry and filth. Very many of the sm^l 
shops are kept by Jews, and some of the more fortunate ones are able 
to accumulate a little property. 

Whatever goods are brought here must be adapted to the means of 
the purchaser; hence, as a rule one can expect to buy at these shops only 
inferior articles, secondhand goods, goods purchased in Europe at auc- 
tion, bankrupt stocks, prints and clothing that are out of style in Euro- 
pean cities, damaged and shop- worn articles; also adulterated wines, 
oils, liquors, drugs, and whatever else can be adulterated. It is this 
class and quality of goods that are brought to Jerusaleui and which one 
must expect to find in the shops. The Jews outnumber so largely 
all the rest of the population of the cit^ that their methods — purchas- 
ing, selling, having cheap, inferior, and adulterated goods, &c. — affect 
all the native shopkeepers in Jerusalem. The dutire trade of the iitar 
is, as I have said, adapted to the ideas and means of the purchaser. 
There are, fortunately, two or three European stores in the city where 
92 a— 2 LAB 19 
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good articles can be booglit at a fixed price. With regard to the Jews 
it should be said that if they have property they put it into jewels, 
with which, on special occasions they load their persons. In this form 
property can easily be hoarded and secreted, and whenever it is neces- 
sary to do so money cau be raised on it. They lose the interest, of 
course, but they have the satisfaction of being able to display their 
wealth, which they frequently do upon their necks and arms. 

BATE OF INTEBEST ANB AN INDIFFEBENT GOVEBNMENT. 

One great obstacle to theprosperity of this country (especially is this 
true of the farmers), is the scarcity of money. Everybody wants to 
spend more than he earns. Everybody wants to use a little more money 
than he can legitimately command. Hence borrowing money has be- 
come a vice and a curse, and many people in Palestine and Syria are 
irrevocably in debt. The rate of interest here is something frightfuL 
Twelve p^r cent, per annum is a low rate of interest. Money will easily 
command 30 per cent, per annum. Of course here, as elsewhere, the 
higher the rates the greater the risk. People understand that The 
X)easauts or farmers, who are often obliged to raise money in some way, 
even if they are ruined by it, not infrequently pay 50 or 100 per cent, 
for it It is only a question of time how long any man's capital and 
substance will last under such wealth-annihilating circumstances. So 
long as this extortion is allowed there are always plenty of men ready 
to take advantage of others, to furnish money on their own terms, 
which of course are always ruinous. The Government might help its 
subjects by establishipg a fixed rate of interest But the Government 
itself is only an organized system of tyranny, oppression, and robbery. 
It does nothing for internal improvements. It does not desire that the 
resources of the country should be developed, and prohibits the intro- 
duction of any foreign capital that otherwise would be brought here 
for that purpose. It is opposed to the passing of any portion of the 
land of the Empire into the hands of Christians from Europe. In every 
way in its power, short of actual hostilities it opposes the establishing 
of Christian missions and schools. In a word it stands in the way of 
all progress. It is then no wonder that its subjects, at least all the 
Arab portion of them, hate their own Government, and secretly, but 
most earnestly, desire and look for a change. Under the circumstances 
it is not surprising that the wealth of the old families of the empire is 
being dissipated ; that the mass of the people are poor and ignorant, 
and that the finances of Turkey are in a ruinous condition. 

POOB PBOSPEGT FOB AMEBIGAN LABOBEBS IN PALESTINE. 

There is a class of persons in Amenca who desire to come to this 
country to settla They are for the most part laboring people of little 
education, and of very limited means. They have very crude notions 
of Palestine, and do not consult those books or persons in America that 
could give them the best information. Occasionally they write to the 
consul making inquiries, but, as a rule, they are pretty sure not to fol- 
low his advice, especially when it is adverse to their coming. In their 
minds their coming here is connected with some crude religious notions 
which they expect will be realized the moment they have planted their 
feet upon the soil of the Holy Land. The ignorant leaders of these 

ople inflame their minds in many ways, but especially by articles in 
small journals, which are the only papers that are read by or that 
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circalate among these obscure sects. Misrepresentations are made to 
the effect that the climate here is delightful ; that the earth yields 
grain, fruits, and vegetables with very little labor being expended upon 
it, and that workmen of all kinds are needed who, it is asserted, would 
command here excellent wages. The names of such papers and quoti^- 
tions from them could be given, were it necessary, to justify the above 
remarks. Last year one such family arrived, and last January eight 
other individuals came expecting to find here the workingman's par- 
adise and the fanatic's heaven. The result is disappointment, suffer- 
ing, and sickness for the deluded people themselves, and embarrass- 
ment, annoyance, and trouble for the consul. I do not know that the 
Government can prevent their coming here, as it prevents the pauper 
classes of Europe from entering the United States. The bead of the 
family referred to as coming last year had only $4 in his pocket when 
he arrived in this city, and he had not a dollar in the world besides 
that he could draw upon for his support. The family were soon re- 
duced to terrible straits, and a few charitable persons assisted the con- 
sul in sending him back to America. One of those who came last Jan- 
uary was in our war with the Federal troops, and was in forty battles. 
He has been twice to my office and cried like a child while begging me 
to send him home to Massachusetts. • 

If some of the facts which I have reported, with regard to labor in 
this country, could be placed before such people, they might be deterred 
from coming here. The trouble is, however, that they would believe 
their own religious leaders sooner than they would believe the Govern- 
ment. Palestine is one of the poorest countries in the world to which 
a laboring man can go with the hope of earning a living. He cannot 
compete with native laborers, who work for 15 cents a day and find 
their own food. It is very doubtful if he would be able to stand the 
climate. Even if one has some means, this is not a country where bus- 
iness can be created easily as it can be in America. No one should 
think of coming here unless he has ample means to live upon for a 
period of years, or until he can establish himself in some business or 
employment that will yield him a living income. 

8BLAH MERRILL, 

OonsuL 

United States Consulate, 

Jerusalem^ July 6, 1884. 



I. Genebal trades. 

Wagei paid per week of $ev€nty-two howr$. 



Ooeapations. 


Lowest. 


HIghMt. 


je^n 


1 

BUILODIO TBADBS. 


10 72 
72 

240 
288 

72 

240 
288 

72 

1 92 
1 92 




10 •• 


NaUv^ 


1 5 


Mamds: 

J^-^n 


8 00 


KattTM 


7 20 


Teoderm, DAtiTM 

PiMtoTon : ^ 


120 

8 00 


NfttlTM 


6 68 


Tend«ra, DfttiTM 

Cttmntera: 


120 

8 00 


N»UT6«r.ii;i;*'.;ii"ii;iir/."..//. 


720 
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LABOR IN ASIA: PALESTINE. 
Wages paid per week of eeventy-tmo Aotfrt— Contiiiaed. 



Ooonpatlont. 



Lowati. 



Highairt 



BakflTS: 

JewB 

Natives 

Blacksmiths : 

Jews 

Natives 

Book-binders: 

Jews 

Natives 

Butchers : 

Jews 

Natives..* 

Drivers of carriages: 

Jews 

^ Natives 

Djenf : 

Jews 

Natives 

Horsenhoers, native 

Jewelers : 

Jews 

Natives 

Porters: 

Jews 

Natives 

Potters: 

Jews ». 

Natives 

Printers: 

Jews 

Natives 

Teachers pablic schools : 

Jews 

Natives 

Saddle-makers : 

Jews 

Natives 

Tanners, native 

Tailors, native . 



OTHJEB TBADBS. 



Telein^ph operators, native 

Tinsmiths : 

Jews 

Natives 

Weavers (outside of mills), native. 
Barbers : 

Jews 

Natives 

Boatmen, native 

Cooks, native 

Dragomans, native 

Kawasses, native 

OU-makers : 

Jews 

Natives 

Pearl-workers, native 

Shoemakers : 

Jews 

Natives 

Stone-cutters: 

Ji'wa 

Natives 

Waitt-rs. native 

Whitewiishera: 

Jews 

Nativos 

Farm laborers : 

JewH 

Natives 

Post-office clerks, native 

Police, iiatives 

Shop hands or clerks : 

Jews 

Natives 



$120 
120 

1 02 

240 

102 

2 40 



240 
2 40 



I 

240 t 

240 
240 

240 
240 

192 
192 

144 
192 

120 
1 20 

192 
192 
240 
144 
150 

144 

144 
192 

1 20 

1 20 
120 

00 
12 00 

2 00 

192 

1 02 
120 

120 
1 92 

144 
240 
600 

240 
240 

1 20 
1 44 

1 50 

75 

50 
50 



•2 40 

a 40 

3 00 

4 m 

7 ao 

2 88 

5 08 

8 00 

3 00 

8 88 
8 88 

8 00 

4 80 
4 00 

8 00 
8 00 

800 
800 

840 
800 

4 80 
4 80 

8 00 
8 00 
8 00 
4 80 
15 00 

480 

480 

288 

1 82 

2 40 
4 80 

80 00 
20 00 
4 50 

8 00 
8 00 
8 00 

8 00 

8 00 

1 88 
4 82 

12 00 

8 00 
8 00 

240 
4 80 
7 40 
10 00 

600 
10 00 
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PERSIA. 

REPOBT BT CONSXHrOENBRAL BENJAMIN, OF TBHEBAN. 

I have the honor to inclose to yon to-day a report on the statiiStkB of 
labor or the laboring classes in Persia. 

Illness has prevented an earlier response to the circular of the 
Department. Mr. A. B. Keiin, our dragoman, and Mirza Ali Asker- 
kban, our moonchee, have aided me in collecting the facts embodied in 
this report, which have been obtained from every possible source in 
this vicinity. 

It will be seen that it includes a variety of trades and purnuits 
peculiar to this part of the Orient. Observations in the margin convey 
additional facts. I may say here, however, that there are no strikes in 
Persia, and little evidence that there has been much change among the 
laboring classes for ages. 

They are not more discontented than the same classes elsewhere, all 
things in life being relative, and discontent generally arising from two 
causes— a knowledge of a better condition of things and a hope or 
ambition of reaching it. 

The ignorance existing here regarding the conditions of society 
elsewhere, the fact that all, high and low, are equally slaves of the 
King, and that the great, being more prominent, are more liable to the 
outbursts of royal caprice, rage, or injustice, tends to produce content. 

I know of no laboring classes in other countries who appear more 
cheerful and satisfied with their lot. The climate, also, in most parts 
of Persia, is of such a nature as to reduce the actual wants of the peo- 
ple. One hears occasionally of riots or attacks on tax collectors, guilty 
of more than ordinary rapacity, but I cannot learn that these are more 
frequent than formerly. 

The peasant class are, man for man, actually better off and happier 
than the peasantry of Turkey or India. Of course, as foreign ideas 
creep in and foreign labor-saving inventions gradually take root in 
Persia, displacing methods in use for thousands of years, discontent in 
larger measure may be looked for. 

Discontent among all classes is the penalty the nineteenth century 
pays for the privilege of being foremost among the progressive ages, 
so-called. 

But material progress will a long time be so gradual in this country 
that the laboring classes will be able to adapt themselves to the changes 
without the violence which attended the introduction of steam in the 
mills of England early in the century. 

S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
ConmilOeneraL 

Teheran, September 6, 1884. <v ■ !^ . "\ 
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I. General trades. 

Wages paid per day to workmen in Persia, a 



OooupatioiM. 



Persian name. 



English name. 



Fixed.fr 



Lowest. 



Highest. 



Iseft kar 

Chaggird 

Benftgnetch kar 

Cnaggird 

Benftgoolkar 

Cbaggird 

Amaleh 

Nareh kesch 

Benft 

Kooreh pez 

Chaggird 

Khecht mftll 

NacHar 

Cbaggird 

Nadiar nazook kar 

Chaggird 

ICessgn^r 

Fonr assistants: 

Caleinzenn 

Icharkosbxen 

Cbaggird 

Meaggodass 

Sefidgnerr 

Cbaggird 

KAnod :.. 

Cbaggird 

Reng rez 

Cbaggird : 

Hakak 

Cbaggird 

Koonza 

Six assistants : k 
Chatirr noon za 

Elhamirguirr 

Sararouaftrr 

Attecbendaz 

Nangairr 

Chaggird 

Kliar dooz 

Chaggird 

Knlah dooz 

Cbaggird 

Serkesh dooz ^ 

Cbaggird 

Sarradj 

Cbaggird 

Dah bagb 

Three assistants: 

Cbaggird 

Pucbt tarraoh 

Moo kenn 

Oroo sal dooz 

ChagMird 

Halaby naz 

Cbaggird 



Wall maker or bricklayer. , 

Assistuite 

Plasterer , 

Assistant 

Fine plasterer 

Assistant. 

Tenderd 

Hod carriers 

Roofer, mason, Sco 

Brick-maker , 

Assistant 

Snn-bnmt brick-maker #.. 
Carpenter/ 

Assistant , 

Joiner , 

Assistant 

Copper-smiths^ 



Engraver on copper. 
Beater 

Tender 

Founder 

Copper whitenerA ... 

Assistant 

Confectioner ......... 

Assistant 

Dyer .- 

Assistant 

Engraver (seals) %.... 

Assistant.. 

Baker j , 



$0 20A 



82A 



2iA 



82A 



4SH 



Handler of loaves at the oven . 

Kneader ^ 

Weigher of bread 

Oven tender 

Distributer of loaves 

Tendertoall 

Fur sewer 

Assistant 

Persian bats-maker 2 

Assistant 

Saddle sewer 

Assistant 

Bridle and saddle-bag maker. . . 

Assistant 

Tanner 



Tender 

Hide splitter. 
Hide cWner. 
Shoemaker — 

Assistant.. 
Tinsmith 

Assistant.. 



1«A 



sew 



32A 
24A 



18A 



16A 



64H 
24A 



80H 



80}i 



12A 



24* 
2*A 



























































24A 


32A 


.......... 





a Work fh>m snnrise to sunset. In winter about one hour's leave at noon for breakfast. In sum* 
mer workmen leave twice in a day; first, at about 11 o'clock for breakfast, and then in the aftemooA 
for lunch. Generally there is no work on Fridays. 

bThe«e might also be considered as average wages. 

cChagtrird is an assistant and at the same time apupiL 

d Amaleh is a ireneral tender or assistant used in any gross work. 

€ Generally paid 48^1 cents for a thousand bricks. 

/Armenian carpenters are paid at higher rates: .80|f cents to $1.61* to the carpenter, and .24* to 
jMIt centB for his assistant 

« Owner of the shop or foundry. 
Also paid according to weight of copper to whiten. 
{Also paid according to number of letters engraved en the seals. A very important pursuit In 
Persia. 
^ Owner of the shop. 

« These assistants receive also, each of them, about half a malin or 8 pounds of bread. 
I Important industry. Hats being of same form and made of lambskin, or imitation lambskin. 
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Wages paid per dajf to workmen in Persia — Continaed. 



OocnpstioDt. 


Fixed. 


Lowest 


HlghMl 


Penian luune. 


Engliab name. 


HafliHmr hmft 


Mat-maker a..^..... 


•"Si! 






Chasfiird 


Assistant 






Al^hh«S«1 .., 


Bibbon-maker 


|0 4Si| 

i 


""SX 


ChAgjcird - 


Assistant 




Kemad mall 


Felt-moLer 




mB 


TwoaMiatanto: 
Chascird 


Tender 




"■it 
S9Jt 


Nahcbre6K 


Painter of designs of felt carpets . . 




04|f 


Chicbehi^eiT 


Glass* worker 




soil 


Chaggird 


Assistant 


84^ 


WV|I 


Attes CDdar 


Fire-tender 






Ahengueer 


Blacksmith 






Chaggird 


Aasiiitant 






Kooreb dam 


Tender 






Kh^vlntt 


Tailor 






CbagiriTd 


Assistant 


i 

mi 


40)9 


Kbaviatt armenv 


Armenian tailor ... 






Chaggird 


Assistant 




SI 


TohittaaziT 

Kaloop trach 


Cotton printing: b 

Wooden patterns maker o 




^ 


Siahsas 


Printer in black dyes 




Zagh sax 


Printer in red d>es 


U 


Tabzsaz 


Printer in green dyes 






KilUaa 


Finisher of work of the aboye . 
Assistant 


"••V 


«H 


Cbaggird 


12|t 


Pot«el reng koon 


Dyer and flxer 


US 


m 


Chfiggiru .... ... .......... 


A s^intant 




Sabrilcarr 


Washer of prints d 


»*A 


T6guer aaz 


Applier of gold designs 


32/r 


48M 

to 61A 
24A 

i 


Mooreb kedh 


Print siser 




Naknch 


Painter 




Cbaffcrird 


Assistsnt 




Salem kar inoomy : 

Siab sax 


Prints for export : e 

Printer in black dyes/ 




Zagbvaz 


Printer in red dyesff 




Moom saz, 


Wax applier 




Moom p<)A8gair 


Finisher to above 




Davatt guerr 


MetSkl repairer 


40|f 
20A 
80ft 


Cbairirird 


A saistant 






Samovar saa 


Braxier 

Assistant 






Chaggird 




... 


Kbarratt 


Turner 






Cbaggird 


Assistant 


20/r 
112!? 


«4,\ 


Fooladguerry : 

P(H)]ad fliiz ..... .. ..... . 


Steel foundry : h 
Founder 




Penlakbgoir 


Polisher 






Tela koo 


Damascening t 




1«^ 
24 JV 


2 2244 


Kalemsen monabettkarr 

Chassird ............... .. 


Engraver in steel 

A ssist ant 




i* 


Boob saz 


Tnmer in stone 


40i? 
16A 


*TI 


Cbaggird 


AfuiHtant 






Chcmohir ^♦'VIS ...r...r..... ' Swnrrl makftri . 


Z 


sg 


Chaggird 


Assistant 




Tcb&lcoM saz 


Pehknife maker j 


40« 
16A 


Cbacidrd 


Assistant 








Scissor4*raaker J .................. 


mi 


r«j{ 


Cbaggird 


Assistant 




Zergner 


Jeweler 




leiX 


Cbaggird 


Assistant 


2*A 



a Generally paid 4^1 to 5|{ cents per square yard. 

b Verv important industry though European imports are daily mining it Principal fkotorlea at Ts- 
paban, Broodiird. &c. 
e One hundred and forty-two of these patterns are employed to complete the designs on one onrtain. 
d The poteel reng koon or dyer and fixer of designs dyes the cotton cloth after it passed through the 

Srinting process, then it goes to the washers, who, spreading the cloth on the ground near the stream, 
tirow water on it during forty days, after which the paint applied by ibe dyer disappears, leaving 
the cloth white, with only the designs printed and flxea by tbis process. 

e These are for Tnrkestan. 

/AfgbanisUin. 

g Kurds, 6ic. They are not so good in quality as the first, but are more showy. A coat of wax la 
Applied to the cloth, and the surplus taken off by the finisher after absorption. 

A Chief foundries are in Tspaban. where they form an important industry. 

i The tel4 koo generally gets paid by taking half the gold or silver given to bim to inlay in steel ; that 
is, if one wants to have five grains of gold inlaid ten grains mast be given to the teU koo. 

i These are three separate indastries, every man working in bis own shop generally. 
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Wages paid per day to workmen in Pereia — Continaed, 



Occupations. 



Pereian name. 



ShaUbaff 

Chagglrd 

Haladj 

Chaggird 

Ossar 

Chaggird 

Eacheesas 

Cbasgird 

Sfc-ftflf . , 

Chaggird 

Bahsaz 

Chaggird 

AchpeE bazaroe 

Chaggird 

Baghban 

Amaleh 

Mokanee 

Chaggird 

Kenns 

Atnalehs 

labah Reoh 

Icharkochzen 

Kaasap 

Chireh keah, or arak froooh 

Nasi bend 

Naelboor 

Michaaz 

Koozehgnerr 

Semsar 

Chaggird 

Basmatohee 

Tchaptchee 

Zinn saz 

SarradJ 

Hayam 

Chaggird 

Lahbar 

Gaalibaflf 

Zen 

Herd 

Tharerbaff 

Bellac 

Khanial 

Gk>rdJehdooz 



English name. 



Shawl-maker a 

Assistant 

Cotton beater 

Assistant, boy ..» 

Oil merchant 

Assistant 

Potter in faience 

Assistant 

Book-binder& 

Assistant 

Rice and bntter-merohant e 

Assistant 

Cook at the market place c .,. 

A ssistant 

Gardeners 

Assistants, each 

Sanaught diggerd 

Assistant 

Severer 

Assistants, each 

Tray carrier 

Hammerers 

Botcher 

Cigar-makers 

Distiller and vine merchant/. .. 

Horseshoer 

Horseshoe-maker 

Nail-maker 

Potters 

Broker^ 

Assistant 

Lithographers 

Printers 

Musical instrument makers 

Saddle-maker 

Harness-maker 

Tent-maker 

Assistant 

Bope-maker 

Carpet-weaver* 

Woman assistant 

Man assistant 

Weaver* , 

Barber j 

Gunsmith 

Port ers 

Shoemaker for women , 

Women: 

Gross work 

Pearl embroidery ; sUk, silver, 
and gold work, &c. 



Fixed. 



$0 4(IfA 

8A 



24A 



4«H 

24A 



16A 
48if 

24A 



Lowest. 



$0 4811 

'""^li 



Highest. 



82A 
16A 
24A 



121! 



24A 
12A 
32/x 



24A 
^A 
16,", 

24A 
16,^ 

p5 

.243^ 

1 61A 

32A 

26§{ 
32A 
32A 
32A 

m\ 

24A 
16A 



16A 
16/r 

82A 



•0 80§! 






l«A 



32/ 



i 



48; 

40H 



a Factories in Meched, Yezd, andEachan. 

b Sometimes paid at the rate of 12 ^ c* nts for each book when there are many. 

e Tliis is an important industry, as the nillo or pilloff, the national dish in the Orient^ is made only of 
rice and Gutter, and accompanied by the Khorecht, or ragofit of some sort or other, both sold at the 
market-place. 

d Sanaugbt is the subterranean aqueduct common in Persia. 

# Special industry. Total stock in trade, a hammer applied wherever required. 

/Tnese are the wages paid to the assistants by the owner of the shop, who is always a Jew or Ar^ 
menian. 

g This is an important business ; a semsar being a broker, pawnbroker ; and a semsar in Persia has 
never b^en known to fail ; and the corporation of Teheran pays a tax of #967.74^ to the King. 

h Owner of factory. 

t Principal factories of weavers at Eachan. Yezd, and Rescht. 

i The barber works ftom morning to noon in the hot baths, then goes to bia shop ; he cannot make 
more than 40|f cents a day, except in exceptional oases. But the work i^ steady, for the prophet or» 
dained the shaving of the crown of all true believers of the male persuasion. 
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X. General household wages in Persia. 

Wages paid per month to Persian servants. 



Oconpationft. 



Peni*n name. 



EngUsh 



LowMl 



Hlghftst Avenife. 



Naze«r 

Pichkbedmatt bachee. 

Pishkhedmatt 

Sherbettdftr 

Cha«gird 

Kaochtchee 

Chaggird 

Aohper 

Chaggird 

Ayaktchee 

Chaggird 

Ferrach 

Ferrach khelvatt 

Najeb (secoad) 

Ferrach bachee 

Khardjbe-arr 

Sendook darr 

liirr-akhor 

Si616odarr 
6h-ter 

lobabook Savar 

Kaleskectjee 

Abdarr 

Chaggird 

Ha^eh 

Leleh 

Sor6ifdarr 



Kapootchee 

Baghban 

layeh 

Seodookdar. 

Khayatt 

Pishkhedmatt.... 

PahdS 

Zerdooz 

Achpez 

First mooDchee... 
SecoDd moonchee. 
Third moonchee . . 
Fourth moonchee. 
Gholam 



Steward 

Head waiter 

Walter a 

Preparer of reft«shmente 

Asswtant 

CoflTeemaker 

Assistant 

Cook 

Assistant b 

Scnllion 

Assistant 

Footman, tent-pitcher, Sec. e 

Talet de ohambre 

Second 

Head footman 

Errand-boy 

Chest- keeper d 

Equerry ••• 

A vant courier 

Hostlers 

Groom/ 

Coachman 

Mounted attendant!^ 

AssisUnt 

Eunuch h 

Old faouf*ehold servant i 

Keeper of house in family's ab> 
sence. 

Doorkeeper 

Gardener 

Wet-nursej 

Chest-keeper 

Seamstress , 

Maid 

Maid of all work 

Embroiderer I; 

Cookt 




3 22if 
"322H 



80«H 
403A 



♦2 41H 



161A 




im 



> Persian scribes for legations m . 






Mounted servants n ; sort of body- 
guard. 

Footman 

Waiterp 



4 83U 
3 22i} 

8 22H 6 45A 



1 61* 

'i'iin 

822ii 



8 22Jf I 

3 22if 
1 «l/r 
*03/r 



4 03A 
4 83?** 
4 83; 

3 22 

4 83f 



16 12|t 48 38|f 



80| 



161A 

82 25H 

to 
80 64H 

8o«n 



Jerracb 

Pishkhedmatt 

a There are sometimes six waiters in a house. 

6 Receives also his board. 

e A house may have ttom one or two to fifty footmen ; ferraches of the Government act as guards, 
policemen. &c., together with the gholams or cavalrymen, who are in reality motuated ferraches, though 
not ooniiidered to be so ; the usage is that the ferrach must be armed with a long dagger, and the gho< 
lam with the gun and cnrved i>oignard ; the gholam wages vary from |35.48it to ^96.77^) for man and 
horse yearly. 

d Clothing and precious articles are usually kept in trunks, and the office of chest-keeper in some 
rich houses Is very important. 

e There la always one hostler for every four horses. 

/One groom to every two horses ; he receives slso bis house and clothing. 

g The abdar is a special servant, carrying in saddle-bags materials for preparing smoklng-pipes and 
tea and coffee on the road. 

A To be a hadjeh or eunuch is also a special Oriental pursuit in Persia, more followed there by 
white men than by Ethiopians. Care must be taken not to confound ha^Jeb with hadji. pilgrim— the 
ennuoh receives also board and clothing. 

iThe leleh is an old servant of the house who has charge of the children, who are usually nomeronsin 
wealthy Persian households. 

^ These are all servants to the enderonn or harem, and they receive board and clothing. 

k In pearl, gold, silver, silk work, not a regular servant. 

I Female cook, only for the endcroon or women's apartment. 

m See note at the end of this list about moonchees. 

n These servants are conriers, avant-conriers. body-guards ; they accompany members of the lega- 
tions on official business and form a body-guard to tne minister; they are paid by the Government of 
the legation employing them. 

o Two of these are paid by the Government, tiie others are personal servants. 

j» These— also the nazeer or steward, who receives higher wages bat it considered as a waiter or head 
waitei^-theae are personal servants. 
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Wages paid per month to Pereian servante — Con tinned. 



Occnpatlons. 



PeraiAn name. 



Ferrach defter. . . . 
Fernich khelvatfc . 

Mirrakhor 

Mehter 

Achpez 

Sherbette dar 

Kayeh tehee 

Three obaggird... 



Kapootchee 

Soroidar 

Baghban 

Baghban baohee . 

Sakka 

Karal-ol 

Vakeel 



English name. 



Office seryants a 

Valetft..: 

Equerry 

Hostlers 

Cook 

Beft'eshments preparer 

Coffee and teamakere 

Assistants 

Common servants for all work d. 

JDoorkeepere 

Keepers of honsee 

Gara eners « 

Head gardeners , 

Water-bearers e 

Soldiers e 

Sergeants 



Lowest. 



Highest. 



Ayerage. 



a The ferrach defter are men paid by the Government, whose basinens is to take care of the office of 
the legation, keep the keys, dean the rooms, bear letters, and be employed as messengers for official 
errands. 

b The valet or ferrach belvatt is a personal servant, the equerry and three of the hostlers are paid by 
the Government. 

e The kavetchee is paid by the Government, as well as his assistant. 

d These are personal servants. 

e These are paid by the Government. 

Note.— All these servants receive twice yearly cloth for a coat and the amonnt of one month's wages 
en an average as a present. 

KoTE. — The moonchee ,- the onlymoonchee employed at the United States legation receives only 10 
tomans ($16.12|f) a month, with some of the usual presents, and no allowance in summer, and owing to 
insufficiency of appropriation no gholams or ferracbes can be employed at this legation at present ; 
the same is true of several other classes of servants. The moonchee is an employ^ of legation. Persian as a 
rule, their monthly wages vary according to qualifications, rank, and term of service, from $:i2.25|f and 
J24.19Jf to $80.64M ; they receive a present on the new year's day, and in the summer when the legation 
is transferred to the country place, they receive a certain sum a day for the surplus of expenses ; their 
work is to take verbal messages to the foreign office or officers of the Government, to write and copy 
Persian letters, to attend to the small business of the legation, to be sent to witness punishments 
demanded by the legation, to bring information, to attend to complaints from legation servants, and 
under instructions from their superiors to see to justice being done to such claims ; their duties, in a 
word, are peculiar to a legation in Oriental countries. Every legation employs one to four, but when a 
legation has only one moonchee his wages must not be less than $24.19^|, and go to $48.38|f a month. 
They are very useful. They have no rank among Europeans and are not considered as officers of the 
Government by the foreign office. The office is considered to omount to something more than a steward 
And less than a private secretary. The minister of foreign affairs receives them sometimes on official 
business, but as a rule they are directed to address themselves to the under-secretaries of the foreign 
office. 

COST OF LIVING TO THE LABOBINa CLASS. 

Though the following may be considered as a fair average of cost of 
living in all Persia, it is special to Teheran : 

The cost of IMng of the laboring class or of any class in Persia is 
difficult to find out ; there are people who earn 1 kran = 165^^ cents a 
day and live on that ; others earn $6.45/j, or 40 krans, a month, and 
spend 10 tomans, or $16.12f f . 

On an average one might say that a married man with three children, 
and having a house of his own, may live on 2 krans = 32A cents a day ; 
if obliged to pay rent, on 3 krans, or 48^f cents a day. But this is poor 
and miserable living even in Persia. To live in comparative comfort a 
workman who has to support a wife and three children needs 7 krans, 
= $1.12ff a day. A man might even live on 8^ and 16^\ cents by 
eating anything and sleeping anywhere. 

The rate of expenses for such a family is as follows: 

Daily : 

One maun = 6i pounds of bread, 10 shahis $0 08A 

One-qaarter of a maun of meat, 8 shahis 06^ 

Lighti coal, wood, tobacco, &o., 20 shahis 161*1 
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Weekly : 

A dish of pillan or rice, batter, and meat, 3 kranB $0 

Hot bath for five persons, 3 krans 

Monthly : 

Rentof honse, 20krans 3 22if 

Yearly : 

Man's clothing, 100 krans 16 12f 

Woman's clothing, 100 krans 16 12| 

Three children's clothing, 150 krans * 24 19 

One kran at actual rateof excbauge equals IG^^ cents ; one sbabi (20 
shahis making I kran) eqaals ff cents ; the toman is worth 10 krans. 
The currency has depreciated recently slightly over 2 shahis to a dollar. 

This would make 1,595^ krans of annual expenses (equaling $257.33ff ) 
or 4 krans, 7 and ^ shahis a day (= 70^ cents), and is still a very low 
average, not enabling the workman to save anything for old age or in 
case of illness or accident. 

INCREASE IN LIVING EXPENSES. 

It is said that the cost of living has increased since 1878 25 per cent., 
the chief reasons being the depreciation in the value of money, the 
European imports crushing Persian industry and somewhat the increase 
of European population. 

THE MODAKHEBL OR COMMISSION SYSTEM. 

The servants generally earn 3 to 5 tomans a month (equaling $4.S3^ 
to $8.06^^), this not being sufficient for their expenses, especially if they 
have a family to support. The difference is made up by what is called 
the " modakheel." This is a Persian word meaning^rojjf, but specially 
applied to the 10 per cent, (or more) commission persons in service are 
accustomed to add to cost of purchases; many do not attempt to gain 
more than this ; but on the other hand, as it is easy to see, advantage 
is taken by multitudes to appropriate far more than the 10 per cent, 
winked at by custom. It is scarcely too strong a statement to affirm 
that the modakheel is accepted by all, in every grade of Persian society. 

TAXES. 

There are no regular taxes bearing on the working class. Brokers, 
traders, artisans, farmers, land-owners, and miners pay duties to the 
Government. Villagers, after having cultivated their land and disposed 
of the crop, come to the cities and engage themselves as workmen. 
Out of the money they earn during their stay in the cities they pay 
their taxes. 

HABITS OP THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The habits of the working classes are generally steady and saving. 
They attend to their religious duties: they like to have their houses in 
good condition and properly furnished. When their means allow it 
they dress well, and are comparatively clean in their dress and habits. 
On an average one might say there are 10 per cent, of unprincipled 
men, most of them to be found among camel and mule-drivers and 
ferraches. These are rather given to gambling, drinking, and quar- 
reling, but the working class is otherwise less affected by these vices. 

Most of them try to save money, no matter what their wages may be. 
Those who come for a certain time from their villages would even save 
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on seven cents a day. Thej are also more careful now about their ex- 
penses than they were a few years ago. Formerly it was customary 
for a well-to-do workman to give twice a year an entertainment to his 
friends, costing each time from 15 to 30 tomans (about $24 to $50). 
This is not done any more, or rarely, as, seeing the cost of living rising 
every day, they prudently try to save more. 

An average of 50 per cent, can be said to be honest among them; but 
honest in their way. They would not steal openly the smallest sum of 
money, but would make any amount of "modakheel.'^ 

Their general condition is good when compared to that of the work- 
ing classes of other oriental countries. 

PEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY^. 

The feeling that prevails between employ6s and employer is usually 
good; strikes are exceptional occurrences, necessarily never general, 
and do not succeed. Workmen are paid in copper or silver currency 
every day or week ; they are free to buy the necessaries of life wher- 
ever they choose. As a rule, the employer is solicitous of the safety 
aud health of the workmen. Tbe.custom exists that when a workman 
is wounded or gets ill while in service the employer will provide for his 
and the family's expenses until the man is cured. In case of death by 
accident in building, &c., the employer offers a certain sum of money to 
the family of the deceased (from $160 to $320), and in case they refuse 
to accept it the employer, according to usage, provides for their daily 
expenses until the children are old enough to work for the family. 

EMIGRATION. 

Emigration does not exist. In case a workman goes out of Persia he 
goes with the intention of returning, and only goes when sent. In sucli 
case he does not leave unless a good sum of money is first given to his 
family to pa^ expenses until his return. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, POLITICAL RIGHTS, ETC. 

Regular corporations and societies do not exist in Persia, as they 
would not be approved by the authorities, and no co-operative associa- 
tions are found. 

The working class does not enjoy any political rights. 

WOMEN WORKERS. 

Education among men, women, and children of the working classes 
is not worth mentioning. A great many of them can keep their ac- 
counts and read the Koran, but that is all they get in the way of edu- 
cation. Women have no education whatever, generally speaking. 

CAUSES OP REDUCTION OP WAGES. 

The employment of women does not seem to affect workmen's wages, 
their respective work being quite distinct and different. What has con- 
tributed to reduce wages were and are the imports from Europe, which, 
having been a cause of ruin to a great number of small factories ail 
over Persia, have thrown out of work since the time of Path Ali Shah 
thousands of workmen and lessened the demand for labor. Paper, ink, 
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lamp oil, leather, cotton prints, cloth, and nearly all the necessaries of 
life were manufactured in Persia, but the custom duty of 6 per cent, not 
protecting enough the Persian trade and industries, the European im- 
ports got possession of the market 

MINES AND MINING.* 

This industry is not thoroughly developed in Persia, though the conn- 
try is rich in mining districts. Turquoise mines are worked to a great 
extent; gold and silver mines could not be made to jiay until now. 
Copper, alum, sulphur, coal, and lead mines are worked to a certain de- 
gree, and pay, the only working materials being gunpowder, hammer, 
pickaxe, and crow-bar. 

Sometimes people farm a mine and work it for themselves. When 
the Government or a farmer of mines employs miners their wages vary 
from 10 to 15 and 20 shahes for boys (8^ and 12^y to 16^^ cents), and 
20 to 50 shahes for men (16^ to 40Jf cents) a day. The work begins 
at sunrise and ends at about sunset, meals (bread and cheese) being 
taken in the mine. The chief workman is sometimes paid 3 krans 
(48^ cents) to 4 krans (64^f cents), and some, whose chief business is 
to build props, and who are known tD be experienced, receive up to 6 
krans or 80^ cents a day, this being considered very high pay. The 
overseer receives from 35 to 50 krans a month ($5.64^ to $8.06^i). 
Mining is not a special pursuit (except turquoise mining), as the wort 
men are generally peasants who go to the mines when not required, or 
getting as high wages, in the fields. 

FEMALE LABOR. 

Women are often employed in weaving factories, cotton work, carpet 
work. They are also employed for cutting down wheat, fruits, &c., 
for light work at mines but not in mines, and for farm work. In some 
wandering tribes they herd sheep, bake bread, make cheese and butter. 
People are wont to say that in some tribes in the south women do men's 
work to the extent of even putting on male clothes, only covering their 
faces with the yachmak, and ride off to attack caravans and commit 
robberies on the highways. Women do nearly all the embroidery work. 
They are employed as servants only in the harems or enderouns, and 
sometimes in European families. They do not suffer from impertinence 
in going about their work, being generally respected. Their wages vary 
a great deal. As servants they receive from 5 to 35 and 40 krans (80|^ 
cents to $5.64i^ and $6.45/y) a month, with board and clothing, in Per- 
sian houses; tuey only board in European families. Thirty-five and 40 
krans ($5.64jf and $6.45/y) a month are high wages, paid only by 
Europeans; the Persians, as a rule, do not give thun more than .SO 
krans ($4.83J^). 

Embroiderers can earn a great deal either working at their houses or 
going out in families; they can get from 10 to 30 tomans a month 
($16.12|f to $48.38Jf ); exceptionally, more than that. For other work 
their wages vary from 16 shahis and 1 kran to 2J krans and 5 krans, 
in exceptional cases, a day (12ff and Uh^ to 40^f and 80^ cents). 
In many cases their work amounts to the tune they can save from their 
household duties, as they must be at home oue or two hours before sun- 
set to prepare supper. Sometimes they employ a maid at home so that 
they may be able to go out to work themselves out-doors. 

* Report prepared by Mr. A. B. Kettn for Consul-General Bei^JamiD. 
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It is impossible at present to find oat the number of women em- 
ployed. As for the means afforded for their improvement, safety, &c.^ 
there is no rule. Much depends on the good-will of the employer. In 
general, so far as safety is concerned, the employer is solicitous of not 
appearing too hard. 

PERSIAN vs. UNITED STATES CURRENCY. 

1 shahee (copper) equal $0 OOff 

1 abbassee, 4 shahees, equal ^ir 

1 kran. 20 Rhahees (silver) eqaal Ib'^^r 

1 re-all, 25 shahees, equal 20jr 

1 tom&nn, 10 krans (^old) equal 1 61^ 

1 kooroor (or kroor) is a term used for 500,000. 

1 cest, equal shahee l-ff 

$1, equal kraos 6^ 



HAMADAH. 

REPORT PREPARED FOR OONSVL-QENERAL BEKJAMIN, BT THE RET. R. T. HAWKS^ 

OF HAMADAN. 

In reply to your request to fill out answers to the questions contained 
in the labor circular received a few days ago, I have collected the fol- 
lowing facts, which I hope you will find serviceable : 

MALE LABOR. 

The following is a list of classes of laborers who receive the wages 
mentioned opposite their names and are engaged in this city : 



Occnpations. 



ICaaons : per day.. 

Hod-carriers do 

Carpenters '. do — 

Blacksmiths do 

Wood-choppers do 

Maleteers do 

Shoemakers do 

Pack-saddle sewers do 

Silversmiths do 

Coppersmiths do 

Book -cutters do 

Well-diggers do.... 

Laborers : 

Common (oramaleh) do 

In tannery do.... 

In flour mill • do.... 

On telegraph line do 



Lowest. 


Highest. 


Krt. Sh, 


Krt. 8h, 


1 10 


2 10 


1 10 


2 00 


1 00 


1 15 


12 


1 10 


1 5 


1 18 


1 00 


1 10 


16 


1 10 


1 00 


1 10 


1 5 


2 00 


1 5 


2 00 


2 00 


2 10 


2 00 


2 10 


12^ 


18 


1 10 


2 10 


12 


1 00 


1 DO 


1 10 



Average. 



Kn. Sh. 
2 00 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

a 



15 
10 
00 
10 
00 
00 
00 
10 
10 
00 
00 



15 

1 15 

15 

1 5 



Servants receive per month from 8 krans to 10 tx)mans, with food and 
clothes, one suit per year. A very common agreement is to pay them 
12 tomans a year and 2 kharvars of wheat. 



PERSLiN MONEY AND WEiaHT. 



The money in use here is the same as that of Teheran.* There are 
two "mauns" or "battmans" in use here, the first, like that of Teheran, 

* See Currency of Persia and the Uuited States. 
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has 40 << seers," and the second 50 << seers." Oae maan of 40 seers equals 
6^ pounds. Imported articles are weighed by the first, while the second 
is the more common and is always used in heavy weights. 

PBIOES OF THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE. 

The prices of the necessaries of life are about as follows : 



Artiolea. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Bread 


perniaaii.. 


Krt. 8h, 


Krt. 8k, 


Krt. 8k, 
7 


Heat 


do.... 


1 12 

15 

1 12 
2 
20 


2 4 

1 10 

2 00 
10 
10 


2 00 


Che«M 


do.... 


1 00 


Kioe 


do.... 


1 15 


FrniU 


do .. 


7 


Melons 


do... 


7 


Milk 


do .. 


15 


Flonr 


do.... 


5 
4 00 
5 
5 
6 
26 00 
15 


14 
6 00 
12 
14 

!0 
40 00 

1 00 


5 


Oil.Urd 


do ... 


5 00 


Soar milk 


do.... 


5 


Cracked wheat 

Chiokena 


do... 

do.... 


10 
8 


Wheat 

Heiw 


perharrar.. 


ao 00 

18 







Notes. Onetotwo '*iiiatiiis"ooiisimiedperdayinafiaini1yof six. One-quarter of "matin*' consiimed 
per day in family of six. 

Bread, meat miit melons, cheese, together with soar milk, are staples of diet Cracked wheat is also 
eaten, one-qoarter of ** maun " making a meal for five persons ; one-naif *' maon " rice makes a meal for 
five. 

COST OF CLOTHING. 

The rule for clothing is two suits a year, costing fiX)ni 3 to 6 tomans 
per suit. An average suit costs 3 tomans. A suit for a woman costs 
from 3 to 5 tomans, an average suit costing about 3 tomans. 

The cost of separate articles ranges as follows : 



Articles. 


Lowest 


mghest 


Hat 


Krt. 8k, 
12 
2 00 
10 
2 10 
4 10 
12 00 
12 00 
4 00 


Krt, 8k. 
4 0(^ 


Bhirt 


00 


Socks 


15 


glioes 


4 00 


Pantaloons .........•••....••... ..,.,....,.■..., .r.,r,^..,T,,m,,T,.,,,^,,.,,, 


7 00 


Ooat 


90 00 


Cloak 


80 00 


Preti,,,... ...,,.,....., T,.r,, T.,r ,.,r,.... 


10 00 







COST OP FUEL. 

For fhel these people use fine charcoal, which costs about 4 shahees 
a ^^man," and it takes about 50 mans to keep a fire during the winter 
months. Sent for one room with cellar ranges from 6 to 8 tomans a 
year. / 

HABITS OF THB WOBKINa CLASSES. 

Their habits are good under certain limitations. Intemperance among 
them is rare. They work well under an overseer, otherwise not well. 
They are good-natured. Lying and stealing are not considered sinful, 
but are habitually practiced. They are steady so long as they are in 
need of the necessaries of life, but when these become satisfied they 
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become lazy. Yery few of them are saving, since they cannot more 
than supply their wants ; and, again, if they coald save anything it 
would be liable to be taken from them by some "ferrach,'' who lives 
on what he can pick up legally or otherwise. But for all this they are 
more peaceable and their habits better than the higher classes. 

FEELINa BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY^. 

The employes feel well toward most employers, except sayyids (de- 
scendants of the prophet), who have a reputation of being poor pay- 
masters. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

There are no regular organizations of laborers, except as the members 
of a single trade unite, employes and employers, to resist the Govern- 
ment in the imposition of excessive taxes. On such occasions they 
sometimes close their shops and stop work until a settlement is made. 
On the other hand the local authorities sometimes close a certain branch 
of trade when it is making good or extra profits, in order to obtain a 
tribute, to allow them to go on with their work. The general effect of 
all this is demoralizing to trade and checks prosperity, though in in- 
dividual cases the laborer gets the benefit of carrying his point. 

FOOD PURCHASE AND MODE OF PAYMENT. 

If there are any restrictions on the laborer in respect to the purchas- 
ing of the necessaries of life, they are of minor importance. 

Day laborers are generally paid off in the evening in the currency of 
this part of Persia ; others, according to agreements, in the same cur- 
rency. I hear of no co-operative societies. 

STATEMENT OF A HAMADAN PORTER. 

A "hammal" (or porter) came into my yard to-day on business, and 
upon inquiry I obtained the following facts in regard to his life : 

He is about thirty-seven years of age ; has a wife and three children, 
the oldest being a girl of eight years. He makes from 15 to 30 shahees 
per day, averaging about 1 kran. His work is hard, and he has aboat 
twenty holidays a year, but no Sunday. He owns one-half a house, 
which is worth about 20 tomans. He just about makes ends mieet, take 
the year round. The food for himself and family is as follows : 

Bread per day, 1 kran ; fruit and melons in their season, 1 kran ; 
meat, 0.3 shahee worthy oil, 1 "man"* per year; rice, 1 "man" per 
year; cracked wheat, 15 "mauns" per year; sour milk, 2 "mauns" per 
month. 

He spends on clothes for himself about 1 toman per year, and for his 
wife and children 3 tomans per year. Fire costs him about 2 tomans a 
year. Bathing at public bath with soap costs him about 16 krans a 

year. His case is representative. 

E. J. HAWKES. 

Hamadan, Persia, August 20, 1884. 

*A mann of 40 seers amounts to about 6^ pounds ; the harvar equals 100 manna. 
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CEYLON. 

REPORT BY CONSUL MORET, OF COLOMBO. 
LABOR CONDITIONS IN CEYLON VS. THE UNITED STATES. 

Department circular of February 15, 1884, requiring " labor statis- 
tics,'' reached me somewhat late, say May 17, 1884, and I have been 
ever since to some extent engaged collecting materials for a reply. 
The result, I suspect, in regard to a bearing upon industrial problems in 
the United States will prove insignificant, as the conditions of labor 
throughout the Orient are so dili'erent from those prevailing in the 
United States as to be inconceivable to people who have not observed 
and carefully studied them. Here labor is a degradation imposed 
u{>on certain classes by ancient customs and unwritten laws, as immu- 
table as the " edicts of the Medes and Persians." Here the producers 
of wealth, they who, delving in mines, abstract from the bowels of the 
earth valuable minerals, or toiling as handicraftsmen and manufactur- 
ers, fashion crude materials into forms of utility ; those whp, to a great ex- 
tent, plow the fields, sow the seed, and reap the harvest, all in fact who 
" earn their bread by the sweat of their brows " and contribute a fraction 
to the world'8 utilized wealth, are, and have been from time immemorial, 
the most inconsiderable beneficiaries from the results of their own toil, 
and mere ministers to the idle, greedy, luxurious drones forming the so- 
called superior castes and classes. 

Poverty in consequence, paucity of intellect, want of ambition, and 
an incapacity to comprehend more than the littlest things in life, are 
therefore so bred and ingrained in the very natures of the coolie peo- 
ple at least, that even the miserable pittances allowed them are or- 
dinarily quite as much as they know how to use properly, and any en- 
hancement of their pay generally results in demoralizing them alto- 
gether. 

It will be difficult for an American blacksmith to comprehend that 
$2.50 per week (scarcely one day's pay for himself) is not only the aver- 
age of his Ceylon fellow-craftsman's earnings, but as much as the latter 
knows how to expend properly. Yet such is the case. 

This is the natural result of the degradation of labor ; though it must 
be said the picture applies more to the people of continental India, who 
come here in large numbers and do most of Che coolie work, than to the 
inhabitants proper of Ceylon, who seldom hire out as common laborers, 
but exchange work in agriculture and cultivate the ground on shares ; 
also in the capacities of clerks, handicraftsmen, and domestic servants, 
monopolizing most of those pursuits. 

With them (the Singhalese) caste restrictions have never been so bur- 
densome an in India, owing mostly to their being Buddhists, which re- 
ligion, in its purity, excludes all idea of cxste; nevertheless, even these 
regard lab4)r as a degradation, and avoid it by all available means, al-- 
ways considering that the smallest compensation possible is enough for 
those who work with their hands. 

SCHEDULED PABTIGULABS. 

Schedule forms Nos. I to XV, minus Nos. I V-VII and XIV, have been 
filled up from the most reliable sources; the latter numbers being omitted 
on account of there being no such occupations here as glass- working and 
92 A— 2 LAB 20 
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shipbuilding ; nor is there any material difference in the wages paid to 
tradesmen and laborers in Government employ to what they get pri- 
vately. 

HOW THE GENERAL TRADES-PEOPLE LIVE. 

It appears per schedule I, that amongst handicraftsmen, gas fitters 
e«l*ning an average of $4.50 per week, jewelers $2 per week, black- 
smiths, plumbers, and brass-founders $2.50 per week, are as a rule the 
highest paid of that class of people, though occasionally a head mason 
gets as much as $3.42 per week. 

The lowest paid are the hatters, mostly women, who work at home in 
their villages, and earn from 30 cents to 60 cents per week, average 40 
cents ; just enough, in fact, to pay for their simple clothing and a few 
cheap ornaments, these being their only incentives to such labor, as 
they belong to families possessing small patrimonies yielding a plain 
livelihood to all the members thereof who remain content to abide 
by it. 

The lowest average wage per week for adult men* is $1, the recipient 
of which would generally be a bachelor, whose frugal subsistence on 
rice and curry costs 50 cents per week, lodging 12^ cents, making a 
total of 62^ cents per week, and leaving a balance of 27^ cents for 
clothes, washing, and a little arrack, &c. 

If the same man happens to have a wife she will earn half or two- 
thirds as much as himself in various occupations, such as grass-cut- 
ting, tending on masons, coffee- sorting, &c., besides keeping house for 
her husband ; and thus between them the pair might save 75 cents per 
week for purposes exclusive of bare food and shelter. Some of the arti- 
sans, earning from $1.60 to 4.50 per week, take advantage of their en- 
hanced emoluments, to inhabit better houses, consume better food, 
wear better clothes, and occasionally drink gin or sour beer, in prefer- 
ence to arrack or toddy. A good many, however, neglect to improve 
their mode of life, and instead patronize the gin and cheap beer afore- 
said to such an extent that the.v soon are unfit to earn even $1 per 
week or anything at all. Then they take to begging, and great numbers 
of such characters are now to be seen in our cities, who, having dis- 
carded the degradation of work, beg with an effrontery only to be 
accounted for on the principle that they have abandoned the mean 
habit of earning a living and adopted something more honorable, labor^ 
in the Asiatic mind at least, being counted meaner than begging. 

FOUNDERS AND >IACHINISTS. 

Schedule No. II. applying to a Government iron foundry and machine- 
shop, was filled up authoritatively, and denotes that artisans are not 
more highly paid by Government than by private employers. My 
foregoing remarks therefore apply exactly to their condition. In fact, it 
appears from No. Ill, which refers to the principal private foundry here, 
that native employes there are paid quite as high an average as those 
employed in corresponding situations by Government, and it will be seen 
throughout the whole ensuing roll, from miners to printers, that, where 
ever natives are concerned, their pay is perhaps a twelfth of what people 
correspondingly employed in America receive. 

* Handicraftsmen. 
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SINGHALESE AOEICULTUBAL LABOR. 

Respecting agriculture, as I Lave before intimated, the Singbalese 
seldom employ labor for fixed pay, or hire thenjselves out in that 
manner, the custom rather being with them to exchange work in hus- 
banding their crops, or to labor for a share of same ; and I believe it 
has been carefully computed that the absolute earnings of an ordinary 
farm laborer in Ceylon do not amount to over 10 cents per diem ; though, 
as most of them are small owners, the spontaneous productions of their 
little patrimonies enable them to live in comparative comfort and save 
up some wealth. 

COOLIE LABOR IN CEYLON. 

There is, however, a branch of agriculture under European patronage, 
viz, estate planting, in which the laborers, mostly emigrants from 
Southern India, are paid, or supposed to be paid, by the day. I 
alluded to those in both my annual reports for the years 1883 and 1884, 
respectively, and therefore have less to write on this occasion. There 
have been in the past probably as many as 500,000 of these coolie people 
in the island at one time, but that number will be considerably reduced 
now, owing to many having gone away on account of the partial failure 
of the coffee enterprise. 

The pay these coolies were popularly supposed to get was 12 cents per 
diem, and throughout the year they probably were given work five 
days i)er week, upon an average. At this rate their earnings would 
amount to 60 cents per week, and in prosperous times that was about 
the amount they were paid. 

After 1878, however, as the coffee crops diminished so likewise did 
the payments to these people fall off, until, in 1883, ihe fact that they 
could scarcely be said to be paid at all became so notorious that near 
the close of that year the local government interfered and early in 1884 
the labor laws were so amended that those poor people were enabled to 
go into the courts for their earnings with some chance of obtaining the 
money. 

The passing of these new ordinances raised a terrible storm in plant- 
ing circles, and the parties responsible for their enactment got so well 
abused for their interference that much which was pur|)08ed to be done 
in this direction was abandoned by the executive. Enough was accom- 
plished, however, to give the poor coolies some juridical status, and 
a sufficient sentiment of public shame was engendered to cause in some 
measure an alleviation of the hardships of a much suffering laboring 
population. 

During the discussion of this burning question of " coolies' pay," the 
newspapers were full of correspondence, pro and con, upon the subject j 
and I interpolate herewith one of the most characteristic of the letters, 
appearing in the Ceylon Observer, during that period, together with 
the editoPs very proper retort upon his correspondent, merely adding, 
enpassantj that the luxuries of life the writer prates about would be, 
if they were forthcoming, just so much as 32 cents i)er diem would pay 
for, and the equivalent of 32 Ceylon cents is 12 cents in United States 
currency. 

As a matter of fact, however, many estate coolies have been getting 
less than half that sum as daily pay for years. The " clean and water- 
tight shelter," so feelingly alluded to by the same writer, is, alas, gen- 
erally a vile hut, into which the planter would not like to put a favorite 
horse. The bushel of rice, sometimes supplied as almost the sole sus- 
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tenance for a month, costs about $1.20^ and the ^^cninblie" is an in- 
describable blanket, furnished once a year, costing 27 cents, and charged 
for perhaps at 50 cents. 

The privilege of going to court for their pay, which is so strongly ob- 
jected to, was simply a new provision by which all the laborers on an 
estate might sue en massej it actually being the case that it required 
the combined earnings for several months of the whole gang to make 
up a sum sufficiently large to go to court for; and the " three isolated 
cases," so naively referred to, were, properly speaking, near three hun- 
dred. 

[Extract from the Ceylon Observer of November 24, 1883.] 
COOUES' WAGES— AND NO WAGES. 

Dear Sir : In your editorial of the 19th instant you say the ** few inclined to cheat 
and by the much larger number who put otf payment hoping for better times and 
ability to pay.'' Not denying that there are some inclined (tu cheat I emphatically 
decline to believe) to put off payment, I ask yon, is the native who nevercame to Cey- 
lon, and who has no money due him bif the estate better off than he who hasf Not he. 
The estate laborer receives regular rice, cumblies, and small advances in.money, has a 
clean and wat«r-tight shelter over his head, with medical officers to attend him when 
ill, aud lives here contented and happy with wife and children ; does he who *' stays at 
home " get these advantages f What is his life at his '* cheemie f " A dog's life! Ask 
any cooly you like — and *' wages " or " no wages" we shall always have a supply of 
labor quite sufficient for all our wants. Seeing, thus, how much bett*^r off the Cey- 
lon brother is to his Indian brother, I cannot agree with you in wishing for further 
legislation on his behalf. That for the sake of three isolated cases facilities are to be 
given to a kangani or his gang (with a few months' pay due) of going to law is, in my 
opinion, absnrd ; and by this, the power in the event of any disagreement with the 
proprietor, of retaliating by putting him (the proprietor) into coart and placing him 
m a most undesirable,position both as regards his agents and estate. 

I do not take np my position, as yon see, on moral grounds, I say that he (the pro- 
prietor and planter) who supports and helps to supply so many hnman beings with 
the necessities, and, but for providential visitation, with the luxuries of life, should 
have some consideration shown him. With this, I remain, yoiirs truly. 

[We insert this as a mental curiosity, for the writer candidly st;ites he does not go 
on moral grounds. Truly not. He agreed to give his coolies so much per diem tor 
every day they worked. He gives them only part in tiie shape of rice, and then says 
to the coolies. "True you have not got what I promised to give you and whatyun 
ought to get. but then consider how much better off you are than your brethren who 
never came to Ceylon!" The poor devils could not dispute such wonderful logic, but 
they could say : ** If we do not get onr money balances we can never go back to see 
how it is with the old folks at home ; whether they are worse off or better. Grant- 
ing, what we fear, that they are badly off, we should like to have our cash balances 
to help them. It was in the hope of being able to do so we came to Ceylon." Wages 
or no wages, this wonderful reasimer say^, the planters will have pleuty of labor ! If 
onr correspondent can get men to agree to serve him merely for rice advances, good 
and well : an agreement is an agreement. But so is an agreement to pay 3*2 cents per 
diem, and the agreement ought to be kept or enforced, otherwise coolies will cease to 
come to Ceylon.— Editor C. O.] 

Further comment upon this subject is almost unnecessary ; neverthe- 
less the fact should be stated that, nothwithstanding all the ventilation 
such matters have received during the last twelve months, the sys- 
tematic robbing of coolies out of their miserable pittances for years is 
even now regarded here as so mild an offense that insolvents, whose 
indulgence in the practice was notorious, and who, during their passage 
through the courts, were able to live luxuriously, and go rolling aboat 
in gay equipages, finally emerged from their bankruptcy proceedings, 
with clean No. 1 certificates, and apparently were none the worse 
thought of for their heartless behavior. 

Non-resident and absentee proprietors are the greatest offenders in 
there matters, for they neither know the coolies who cultivate their 
estates nor have they any sympathy with them, whereas resident pro- 
prietors and superintendents generally, I believe, become tolerably fa* 
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miliar with their people and too solicitons of their welfare to mulct them 
willingly of any part of their small earniLgs. Most of the latter class, 
however, are in the hands of their agents, who, having advanced them 
fands, want their '' poand of flesh" back, and, as planting has not been 
profitable lately, financial embarrassment is common; consequently 
many people have failed to pay theu* laborers who fain would have done 
otherwise. 

Referring again to the " Observer'' article, it is a significant fact that 
the people in Southern India, from whom the estate laborers in Ceylon 
are drawn, and who that writer states are in worse plight than their 
miserably paid brethren here, are likewise under British rule, though 
not in European employ. 

W. MOEEY, 

Consul 

United States Consulate, 

Colomboj Ceylony December' 6, 1884. 



I. Oeneral trades. 

Wages paid per iwdt of fifltf-three hourt in Ceylon, 



OccapatioDt. 



LowMt Highest 



BUILUIKO TBADE8. 

BricklftTere |2 04 

Hod-oairiere i 85 

Head nifiaona ' 3 42 

Tendfn I 64 

Plasterera [ 2 31 

Tendeni* (W ' 

Roofers 1 60 i 

Tenders* 64 I 

Plambers | • 2 40 

AftsiMtaDts 1 45 

Carpenters 1 60 i 

Gas-fitters. 3 76 I 

OTHBS TRADK8, ' I 

Bakers : 1 80 . 

Blxrksmitbs. i 2 30 

Strikers ' 85 

Book-binders , 76 

Brick-makers I 85 

Botchera I 1 50 

Brat^s-foaoders 1 76 

Cabinet-makers I 1 75 

Coop**rs 1 70 

Difitillers 3 75 

Drivers 100 

Draymen and teamsters | 1 00 

Cab and carriage drirors 1 00 

Gardeners 1 00 

Hatters (women) 1 30 

BorM'shoers 2 00 

Jewflers ' 2 60 

Laborers, porters, &o : 2 00 

Pollers 1 25 

Printers 40 

Trackers pnblle schools 2 50 

S^ddl' ana harness makers I 2 50 

Sailinakers 2 00 

Stevi'dores 2 00 

Tanners 1 00 

Tailors | 1 20 

Telegraph operators 8 85 

Tinsmiths i 1 00 



Average. 



$2 31 

85 

8 42 

85 

2 31 
75 

1 50 

86 

200 

1 45 

3 42 

4 00 



2 40 

3 42 

1 20 ; 
3 37 I 

1 60 i 
8 42 
8 60 
3 60 

2 30 

5 00 
1 50 

1 60 I 
1 60 

1 60 
60 

8 00 

3 50 

2 00 

2 60 

6 60 

9 00 

3 50 
3 00 
2 50 
2 00 
2 40 

1?60 
1 60 



$2 25 
85 

a 42 

75 

2 81 

68 

1 60 
75 

2 60 
1 45 
1 00 
4 50 



1 05 

2 50 
1 00 
1 00 

1 25 

2 00 
2 50 
2 25 
2 00 
4 00 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 

1 25 
40 

2 25 

3 00 
1 75 

1 75 
3 50 
500 

2 75 
2 25 
2 25 
1 75 
1 50 
6 87 
1 25 



*Boya, old men, and women. 
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II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in the Government factory, Colombo, 



Ocoupation<i. 


Highest 


Lowest. 


Avermge. 


Fitters 


$5 62 
6 75 
5 62 
5 62 
5 62 
8 38 
4 50 


$0 84 
84 
1 24 
1 13 
1 13 
1 60 
1 13 


$1 «» 


Carpenters 


1 60 


Smiths 


1 09 


Moldors 


1 40 


Tinkers ." 


1 69 


Pattem-malcers 


' 2 25 


Cabinut-noalcers 


1 69 




1 



III. Foundries, machineshops, and iron works. 

Wages paid per week of fifty-eight hours in foundries, machine-shops, and iron works in 

Colombo, 



Occupations. 



Lowest. I Highest Averagti. 



Native : ! 

Ironworkers $1 20 

Carpenters I 1 20 

Assistants i 60 

European: I 

Foremen engineers I 15 00 j 

Carpenters i 11 60 

MoWers ' 11 50 



I 



$7 20 

480 

70 


$2 50 

2C^ 

75 


80 00 
25 00 
25 00 


28 00 
20 00 
20 00 



V. Mines and mining. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in and in connection with plumbago mines. 





Occupations. 


Lowest. 


1 
Highest 1 Averageu 


Foremen 


$2 40 

1 20 

00 

60 


$240 $2 40 
2 40 2 00 


Tunnclers 


Pitmen 


1 80 1 50 


Carriers 


1 40 1 00 







VI. Railway employes. 

Wages paid to railway employ^ (those engaged about stations, as well as those engaged on 
the engines and cars^ linemen, railroad laborers, ^c). 



Occupations. 



European locomotive foremen per annum . . 

European enpinedrivers do — 

European firemen do — 

European foremen platelayers do — 

European plate-laying overseers do 

Native shunting engine-drivers do 

Native firemen do 

Native patrols do — 

Native plate-layers do — 

Native fitters do 

Head carpenters do 

Carpenters do 

Time-keepers do 

Storemcn do — 

Engine-turners per day.. 

Engine-lighters do.'. . . 

Engine-cleaners do 



$1, 200 00 
575 00 
288 00 



Lowest I Highest Average. 



$1, 600 00 
060 00 
384 00 



244 00 



60 00 



50 00 

90 00 

240 00 

74 00 

192 00 

108 00 

60 

28 

17 



384 00 



130 00 



60 00 

420 00 

420 00 

240 00 

384 00 

264 00 

60 

50 

40 



$1. 400 00 


750 00 


835 00 


864 00 


250 00 


360 00 


120 00 


74 00 


55 00 


200 00 


300 00 


120 00 


260 00 


175 00 


00 


99 


20 
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Oconpfttions. 



PnmplDg engine-men per day. 

Pumpers do... 

Coppermniths do... 

Head blacksmiths do... 

Blarksmiths do... 

Painters do... 

Pattern-makers do... 

Apprentices do... 

Machinists do... 

Boiler washers do... 

Holders do... 

Stationary engine-men do... 

Stokers do... 

Saddlers do... 

Trimmers do... 

Carriage examiners do... 

Hasons do... 

Cauganies( gang overseers) do... 

Laborers do... 

Carriage cleaners do... 

Carriage greasers do... 

Oatemen per annum. 

Watchmen per day. 



cstlox oovkkkmkht railway, 

Emoikrxb'b Dbpabtmbict, 

Colombo, 2d July, 1884. 



Lowest. I Highest. 



$0 40 
17 
1 30 
1 20 ; 
30 t 
34 
501 
20 
20 
00 
35 
30 
25 
50 
35 
40 
25 



07 
17 
20 
60 00 
20 



Average. 



$0 40 


$0 40 


40 


20 


1 80 


1 30 


1 20 


1 20 


1 00 


60 


00 


35 


70 


60 


40 


as 


30 


25 


00 


60 


50 


41 


30 


80 


25 


25 


50 


50 


eo 


47 


140 


80 


00 


35 


60 


40 


20 


14 


20 


18 


20 


20 


60 00 


60 00 


20 


20 



ED. STRONG. 

JtetidetU Enginttr. 



VIII. Seamen's wages. 



Wages paid per mimiK to seamen {officers and men)^ distinguishing between ocean, coast, and 
river navigationf and between sail and steam. 



Occupations. 



European tailing vestelt and ttsamers. 



Mates 

Second mates ... 

Third mates 

Boatswains 

Cooks 

Stewards 

Seamen 

Native boatmen . 
Native sailors . . . 
Native oooks 



Native eotutert, taiiing. 



Masters. 
Mates . . . 
Sailors.. 
Cooks... 



Lowest. 


Highest. Average. 


$60 00 


$80 00 


$70 00 


30 00 


55 00 


40 00 


20 00 


40 00 


30 00 


12 00 


16 00 


15 00 


12 00 


20 00 


16 00 


12 00 


20 00 


16 00 


6 00 


12 00 


10 00 


6 00 


12 00 


10 00 


600 


10 00 


8 00 


600 


12 00 


10 00 


10 00 


12 00 


11 00 


6 00 


800 


7 00 


4 00 


6 00 


500 


3 00 


4 00 


3 50 




- . . _ 





IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per month in stores, uholesale and retail, to males in Colombo, 
Occupations. 



' Lowest. Highest Average. 



European general assistants I $57 75; $192 50 $115 87 

Burgher general clerks I 3 85, 38 60 19 25 

Native general clerks 3 85' 19 25 9 77 

Coolies lor store work t 3 85 5 27 4 82 

I 
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X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month to household servants (tinpns and dties). 



Occnpationa. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Arewge. 


Bntlera 


$4 10 

3 50 
350 
250 

4 10 
3 50 
300 


$8 20 
5 00 
«50 
4 10 

10 00 
4 10 
«00 


$5 00 
4 10 


Cooks 


Narses 


4 50 


O^neral holps 


8 50 


Coftobmen 


5 00 


Grooms 


3 M> 


Gsrdeners 


4 00 







XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid per day to agricultural laborers in the Central Province (Ceglon), without board. 



Occupation. 


Lowest 


Highest 


ArerAge. 


BstAte laborers* 


$0 05 


$0 15 


$0 12 







* This is what they are popularly supposed to get, but during the last five years they probably faaT» 
not received half of eTen so small an amount 

XII. Corporation employes. 

Wages paid to the corporation employ /s in the municipal city of Colombo. 



Occupations. 



Lowest 



Secretary of the council per year. 

Clerics do.... $96 00 

Sanitary oflScer do j 

Gas inspector do [ 

Superintendent of roads do. . . . ' 

Head overseer do ' 

Minor overseer per day . . i 80 

Coolies do....; 10 

Cartmen do ... 14 

Masons do....| 30 



Highest Average. 



$800 00 



$2,240 00 

300 00 

1.200 00 

1,200 00 

8,000 00 

150 00 

35 

15 

17 

40 



XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per annum to employes in Government departments and officesy exclusive of 
tradesmen and laborers, in surveyor-generaVs department. 



Occupations. 



Chief surveyor* 

District surveyors* 

Assistant surveyors* 

Extra assistant surveyors*. 
Clerks and draughtsmen t .. 



Lowest 



$2,000 

1,800 

438 

140 

219 



Highest 



$3,200 

2,000 

1,277 

920 

1,277 



Average. 



$2,^ 

1,050 

858 

350 

500 



*Bnropean. 



t Burghers and natives. 
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XV. Printers and printing offices. 

Statement showing the wages paid per day to printers (compositors, pressmen, proof-readers, 
^•c.) on the Ceylon Observer, Colombo. 



Occupations. ' Lowest. I Highest. 



Proofreaders $0 60 $3 00 

Piece-work compositors (flnit class) 250| 450 

Piece-work compositors (second class) 180i 250 

Fixed compositors 2 00 4 20 

Tolont4^r compositors (apprentices) 40 1 00 

Pressmen 60 2 00 

Foremen 5 00 6 50 



Average. 



$2 00 
3 50 

2 25 

3 00 
65 

1 12 
585 



THE PHLLIPPINE ISLANDS. 

REPORT BY C0N8VL VOIGHT, OF MANILA. 

Ill reply to the labor circular issaed by your Department, dated 15th 
Febraary last, I have the honor to address the loUowing preliminary 
remarks : 

The Philippines, with a population of about 6,500,000, are still in a 
very primitive state, there being, counting Spaniards and their de- 
scendants, less than 20,000 white foreigners to be met with. 

The natives, a Malay race, peaceful and frugal enough, are yet decid- 
edly below the average, both in their physical and intellectual endow- 
ment, and do not begin to compare in that respect with the Chinese, 
who, to the number of perhaps 35,000, form the only element of real la- 
boring industry in these regions. Owing to the tropical climate, added 
to a wonderful fertility of the soil, the simple wants of the native race 
are easily satisfied, who, moreover, shun exertion and disclaim ambi- 
tion. 

The hardly-concealed contempt of all foreigners, Spaniards particu- 
larly, towards these people does not vend to render them more willing 
laborers, and, although actual servitude does not exist, yet the condi- 
tion often resembles enforced obedience. It is a singular fact that here- 
abouts the female intellect is so much above that of the male popula- 
tion, that in matters of business the women are conceded the lead, and 
acquit themselves with credit; bu^ they never perform hard or any un- 
becoming labor, such as other Indian or even more advanced nations 
exact ;,. 

Under the above circumstances it will serve but little purpose to fur- 
nish data for laborer and wages in comparison with those obtaining in 
civilized countries or even regulated communities. For what is not in 
its crude state here is but slightly and artificially removed therefrom. 
For instance, should the fow foreigners and the industrious Chinese 
quit these islands nothing would prevent their speedily retrograding 
into dnljness and stupid stagnation. 

I therefore have, in the accompanying schedules, confine<l myself to 
an approximate outline of current wages in Manilla and vicinity, dis- 
claiming all intention to be able thereby to contribute towards the labor 
statistics invited by the circular of 15th February. 

JULIUS G. VOIGHT. 

United States Consulate, 

Manila, September 1, 1884. 
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I. General trades.. 

Wage» paid per week of fifty-four to seventy-two hours in Manila, 



Occnpations. 



BUILDING TRADES. 



Briclclayen — 
Hod-camers ... 
MOSODS 

Tenders — 
Plasterers 

Tendera ... 

Slaters , 

Roofura 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants . 
Carpenters 



OTHEB TBADSS. 



Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bouk binders 

Brick-makers 

Butchers 

Brass- founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Distillers 

Drivers 

Draymen and teamsters . 

Cab and carriage 

Street railways 

Dyers 

Engrarers 

Oaraeners 

Hatters 

Horsesboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, &c 

Lithographers 

Nail-makers (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers (public schools) ... 
Saddle and harness makers. . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmitbs 

Weavers (outside of mills) . . 



Lowest. I Highest. Average. 



$3 82 

2 25 

3 75 

2 25 

3 75 

2 25 

3 75 
3 75 
225 

3 75 
2 25 

4 5« 



300 
4 50 
4 50 
600 

2 25 
4 50 
9 00 
4 50 

3 00 

4 50 
6 00 
4 50 
2 25 
4 50 

2 25 

3 00 

4 50 
9 00 
1 90 
4 50 

4 50 

5 00 

3 00 

4 00 

3 00 
8 00 

4 50 
3 00 
3 00 

3 00 

4 50 
4 50 

6 00 
4 50 
4 50 
4 50 



$6 00 
3 00 
600 
3 00 
6 00 
3 00 
6 00 
6 00 

.3 00 
6 00 
3 00 
6 00 



4 00 

18 00 

600 

9 00 

8 75 
600 

15 00 

9 00 
4 50 
6 00 

10 00 
6 00 

3 50 
6 00 

4 50 
6 00 
6 00 

18 00 
3 00 

6 00 
00 

12 00 
400 

7 00 
6 00 
6 00 

8 00 
6 00 
6 00 
6 00 

9 00 
9 00 
9 00 
9 00 
9 00 
9 00 



$4 00 
2 50 
5 00 
2 50 
500 
2 50 
500 
5 00 
2 50 
5 00 
2 50 
5 00 



3 50 
900 
500 
7 50 
3 00 
5 00 
12 00 
7 00 
400 
5 00 

7 00 
600 
3 00 
500 

8 50 
500 
5 00 

12 00 

2 50 
5 00 
700 

10 00 

3 50 
606 

5 00 
500 

6 00 
450 
5 00 
500 
700 

7 00 
7 00 
700 
7 00 
7 00 



Notes.— Consul Volght has computed his wage-rates in Spanish dollars = 90 cents American. 

Average wages for common laborers are 5 reales = 62A cents per diem, and all the skilled labor here 
is foreign, excepting Chinese mechanics. No female labor, except seamstresses and cigar-makers. 
The average cost of living for native ordinary- laborers amounts to aoout $200 per annum for one family. 

II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid x^er week of seventy-two hours in factories or mills in Manillu. 



Occupations. 



Rope-makers . . . 
Sugar refiners. 



Lowest Highest. Average. 



$3 00 
3 50 



$6 00 I 
5 00 



H 00 
4 00 
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TIL Foundries, machine-shops, and iron works. 

Wage$ paid per week of $eventjf-two hours in foundrie$f machine ehops, and iron worki in 

Manilla, 



Oocnpations. 



General workers. 



Lowest Highest Average. 
$9 00 $18 00 $10 00 



V. MiNEb AND MINING. 

Wagee paid per week of eeventy-iwo hours in and in connection mth gold mines in the 

Philippines. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. Highest 



Miners I |2 25 |6 00 



yoTK.— There is bat one gold mine in the Philippines. Ko siirer mining and very little coal, which 
being of poor qaality is neglected. 

VII. Ship- YARDS and ship-building. 

Wages paid per week of seventy-two hours in ship-yards (wood ship-huilding) in Manilla. 



Occopations. 



Yarious grades . 



Lowest.; Highest 



$4 SO $« 00 



VII I. Seamen's wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen (officers and men) distinguishing between ocean^ coast, and 
river navigation, and between sail and steam, in Manilla. 



Occapations. i Lowest. Highest ' Average. 



KaUveboatmen i $18 50 $22 50 

Native coasting sailors ' 7 00 15 00 

Foreign sailors ' 15 00 50 00 



$20 00 
10 00 
16 00 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid in retail and wholesale stores to males in Manilla, 
[Per week of seventy -two hours.) 



OccQpationa. I Lowest. Highest. Average. 

Male employment in retail stores per week. .| $8 00, $7 50 $4 00 

Clerks in wholesale stores perannam..; 1,500 00 5,000 00 2,500 00 
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X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month, and founds to household servants (towns and cities) in Manilla, 



• 


Ocoapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Arenge. 


Honae serrants ■ 




$4 00 

30 00 

400 

4 00 

4 00 


$10 00 

40 00 

6 00 

10 00 

10 00 


$5 00 


Cooks (Chine«e) 




30 00 


Cooka (native) 




6 00 


Coftchnion ••••••.«.•••••••.•.•.••.•«.•••••••.•••..•••••••••••••••..•.••• 


5 00 


Gardeners 


6 00 







XI. Agbicultubal wages. 



Wages paid per day to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants in the PhUip- 

pines. 



Ocoapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 




Laboxwv. 


90 50 


$1 50 


$0 50 









XII. Corporation employiSs. 

Wages paid per annum to the corporation employes in the city of Manilla, 1884. 
[Office hours from 8 a. m. to 1 p. m.] 



Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Various grades 


$600 00 


$2,500 00 







XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per annum to employes in Government departments and offices, exclusive of 
tradesmen and laborers, in Manilla, 

[Office hours from 8 a. m. to 1 p. m. 1 



Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Various grades 


$000 00 


$5,000 00 







XV. Printers and printing offices. 

statement showing the wages paid per week of sixty hours to printers (compositors, press- 
men, proof -readers, <f-c.) in Manilla, 1884. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. 



Highest 



ATerage. 



Printers, various. 



$5 00 



$12 60 



$6 00 
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JAPAK. 

REPORT BI OONSUL'QENERAL VAN BUREW 

Referring to the Department's " Labor Circular ^ of the 15th of Feb- 
ruary last, addressed to all the consuls of the United States, I beg 
respectfully to refer to my report upon the subject, dated October 6, 
1880, and published in the Department's Consular Keport«, No. 2, of 
November, 1880, which is exhaustive, and which I beg may be included 
in any general publication the Department may contemplate making up 
from the reports from other consulates when receive, 

THOS. B. VAN BUREN, 

Consul'Oeneral. 
United States Consulate General. 

Kanagatcdj Japauy April 25, 1885. 



LABOR IN JAPAH.* 

[Republished from Constilar Reportii, No. 2, for November, 1880.] 

In all historic times the subject of labor and the condition of the la- 
borer have been of the first importance. In later ages, smce trade and 
commerce have multiplied, population increased, wealth and accumu- 
lated capital in a few bands, the question has been complicated by that 
of the relations which should exist between capital and labor, and now 
that steam and electricity are bringing all nationalities and races into 
close and active competition, the subject has received added impor- 
tance. 

in all the countries of the civilized world this topic is agitating the 
public mind, and is being discussed in the halls of legislation, in the 
busy marts of trade, on the great money changes, in the homes of the 
artisans, and in the huts and hovels of the humblest toilers. All sys- 
tems of government and all organizations of society on every continent 
and on the far-off islands of the ocean are disturbed by this question 
and its portending conflict. 

In view of this a full, accurate, and comprehensive account of the con- 
dition of the laborers of any race or country is of more than passing im- 
portance. The following statement of the status of labor in a new and 
comparatively unknown land cannot fail, therefore, to be of interest: 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century since Perry opened the sealed 
gateways of Japan to the commerce and travel of the world. The unique 
civilization of an island empire, with an area of 150,000 square miles and 
more than 35,000,000 of people, was then first presented to modern times 
for study and investigation. Since that time libraries of books and 
pamphlets and volumes of letters have been written upon every phase 
of that civilization, except the status and condition of the laborer. Of 
the importance and power of 35,000,000 of people as added factors in the 
products of the world there can be no question. 

In this paper I shall refer briefly to all facts that seem to me to affect 

* OoDHui-Ueueral Vau Buren acknowledges Che valnuble assistance of Dr. H. La- 
tham, formerly vice-oonsul-generai at Shanghai, in the preparation of this report. 
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to any appreciable extent the condition of the laboring population of 
Japan, believing that such information will be found valuable to the 
economist, statesman, or philanthropist, who shall make the happiness 
of mankind his study. The topography, soil, climate, laws, religion, 
government, education, morals, finances, and means of transportation, 
as well as the prices of labor and living, all have an influence, directly 
or indirectly, upon the condition of the laborer, and are all, therefore, 
legitimate subjects of study in this connection. 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE OF JAPAN. 

The islands of Japan extend along the eastern coast of Asia, from the 
31st to the 46th parallels of north latitude, and from the 130th to the 
145th degrees of east longitude. It is estimated that these islands con- 
tain from 150,000 to 160,000 square miles, or once and a half the area of 
the British Isles. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Through the centerof this island chain is one long mountain range, with 
spurs of lesser elevation running at right angles. Interspersed through 
all these mountain masses are innumerable fertile valleys, through which 
the drainage of the whole area finds its way to the sea. Along either 
coast are extensive alluvial plains, the weatherings and washings of the 
mountains during untold centuries. The crests of the higher mountains 
are rocky and precipitous, but as the spurs slope away toward the sea 
they present gentler hill-sides susceptible of tillage. ^ It is on these allu- 
vial plains along the sea, through these fertile valleys and on the gentle 
mountain slopes, that the laborer is to be found. Both the eastern and 
western coasts present deep indentations of gulfs and bays extending 
far into the mainland. 

SOIL. 

For all the purposes of this paper, it is sufficient to say that the soil, 
with which the laborer of Japan has to deal, is a black, vegetable mold, 
from 2 to 10 feet in depth, superimposed upon a deep clay subsoil. 
This mold is a mass of decomposed vegetation, grown luxuriantly in a 
warm summer climate, combined with a great rain-fall. It is a true 
humus, with an excess of humic acid, which renders its fertile elements 
more or less insoluble. Even in its virgin state this black, rich-looking 
soil, without some chemical solvent, will not produce a paying crop, but 
with lime or potash every product of the latitude grows luxuriantly. 

WATER. 

Draining the great mountain range and its spurs is a system of rivers 
and canals, furnishing abundance of clear, pure water. Excellent wells 
can be had almost everywhere on the lower levels for the digging. 

CLIMATE, 

I shall not attempt to give the full meteorology of this country, as 
the temperature and rain-fall will be sufficient for our purposes. 

Temperature. — In Yokohama, in latitude 35^ 46', observations have 
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been made for nine years. The following are the monthly and annual 
means of temperature: 

Fahr. 

January 39.2 

February 42.2 

March 46.0 

April 54.7 

May 64.6 

June 71.6 

Jnly 7H.7 

Augiigt • - 79.4 

September 70.2 

October 59.8 

November -. 49.5 

December 47.5 

Annual mean 57.7 

The highest temperature for these nine years was 93°, and the lowest, 
210. The absolute range of mercury was, therefore, 72^. 

Rainfall, — The average precipitation, as observed at the same place 
and about the same time, was as follows : 

Inches. 

January 4.23 

February 4.22 

March 3.19 

April 5.84 

May 4.33 

June 10.17 

July 3.15 

August 6.62 

September 12.05 

October 6.14 

November 8. 67 

December 2.56 

Annual rain-fall 71.17 

The greatest amount of snow which has fallen at Yokohama for one 
year is 15 inches. The highest annual precipitation since foreign trade 
with this country was in 1808, being 122 inches, and the smallest amount 
in 1867, being 42 inches. 

The following table shows the average number of rainy days for each 
month in the year: 

January 4.42 

February 6.28 

March 8.42 

April 9.72 

May 8.42 

June -. 11.28 

July 10.00 

August 9.28 

September ^. .. 11.85 

October 7.00 

November ^ 6.57 

December 4.28 

Arerage rainy days per year 97. 52 

POPULATION. 

The population of Japan, as shown by the census of 1878, is between 
35,000,000 and 36,000,000, but as full tables of that census are not as yet 
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available, I have been compelled to resort to those of the census of two 
years earlier. The population at that time was 33,300,675. 

Number of the higher and lower nobility 1,894,784 

ConinioQ people 31,405,891 

Number of males of whole population 16, 891, 729 

Number of females of whole population 16,408,946 

Number of farmers, male^ 8, 004, 014 

Number of farmers, females 6,866,412 

14,870,426 

Number of mechanics, males 521,295 

Number of mechanics, females liiJO, 121 

701,416 

Number of merchants, males * 819,782 

Number of merchants, females 489,409 

1,309,191 

Mixed occupations, males 1, 218, 266 

Mixed occupations, females 911,256 

2,129,522 

Total producing population 19,010,555 

Of children under fourteen years of age there were 9, 056, 309 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Government of Japan up to 1868 was absolute and irresponsible, 
with an emperor at its head, who held all authority by divine right, 
and who ruled through a number of feudal princes, at whose head stood 
the Shogun (Tycoon). 

The laborer had no privileges, except such as his immediate prince 
conceded. He was absolutely under the control and in the power of his 
feudal lord and that lord's retainers. 

There were no courts for the trial of causes which might arise between 
him and his superiors. The position of the laborer was so immeasura- 
bly below that of the ruling class that it was as much as his life and 
liberty were worth to even petition his prince or appeal to the Shogun 
or Emperor against any act of the upper classes. The common people 
were bound to the soil, and could not leave it without permission. Their 
lives even were in the hands of their immediate superiors, and fancied 
insolence or insubordination was sufficient justification for taking them. 
The Government divided the people intofive general classes, as follows : 

1. Military and official : this class included the Emperor and his blue- 
blooded nobility, the Tycoon and the Daimios, and their retainers. 

2. Farmers who held laud under lease. 

3. Artisans. 

4. Merchants and bankers. 

5. Laborers, or the cooly class. 

There was the widest gulf between the first class and all the others. 
The latter had no rights which the first class were bound to respect. 

In 1868 the Government was essentially remodeled. The feudal sys- 
tem was abolished ; the feudal lords were xiensioned, and their i>ower 
taken from them and assumed by the central government. 

Although the laborer had no voice in the making and execution of the 
laws he has been materially benefited by the change. A system of 
courts has been established, wherein he can be heard against even the 
highest classes. He can claim the intervention of these courts to insure 
the payment of his wages, which he could not do under the old organi- 
zation. 

A vast, burdensome system of men-at-arms, with absolute authority, 
has been set aside, the old division of the people abolished, and all, iu 
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the eyes of the law, made of the same class. Of cour^ie, the power aud 
influence of the oUl class system is still felt, and will be for years; but 
it must gradually die out, and thus the laborer will be on equal ground 
with all. One peculiar feature of the old absolutism, however, still ex- 
ists. I refer to the police surveillance of all the people. The Kmpire is 
divided into districts, called ken and fu, over ea-h of which is placed 
an oflBcer, known as the "ken rei'* or "fuchiji,'' rendered in English, 
"governor." At the office of this official every native resident must be 
registereil, and he or she cannot remove to another ken without writ- 
ten permission first obtained ; and upon arrival at destination, he or she 
must be immediately registei*ed there. And so stricc is this supervis- 
ion that a Japanese cannot travel, or even sleep, out of his district 
without permission of the authorities. A block of every ten houses has 
its supervising officer, and each hundred a superior official, keeping 
watch and ward over the movements of the occupants, so that any change 
or movement, even for a day, is immediately known. And this interfer- 
ence by the Government is not confined to the movements of the people, 
but extends to all their trades and industries. Monopolies are granted 
to certain parries, either of trade or transportation, and the Govern- 
ment itself often becomes a purchaser and seller in the market. 

LAND TENURE. 

All the land of the Empire was the Emperor's. Through the Shogun 
(Tycoon) it was granted to the military favorites for the maintenance 
of the military power. These favorites leased it in small divisions to 
farmers, who held it at the pleasure of the lessors. So long as the lessee 
paid the stipulated price, in produce, he was left undisturbed. Such 
was the land tenure up to 1868. Since that time the feudal institu- 
tions have been abolishe<l, the land tenure has been changed, and the 
land has been sold, and is held in fee simple. This great reform has 
infinitely bettered the condition of the farmer. About three-tenths of 
all tilled land is now in the possession of small proprietors, the balance 
being held in larger divisions. 

ORGANIZATION OP DOMESTIC SOCIETY. 

Society was here, as elsewhere in Asia, essentially patriarchal. The 
pater familias had almost unlimited control over all the members of the 
family. The whole course of life of a child was marked out, shaped, and 
controlled by the father. Marriages were entirely within his author- 
ity. No son or daughter, no matter of what age, could leave the pa- 
ternal roof and go out into the world without the parental consent. 
Among the lower classes, danghtei*s were sold by their parents to be 
concubines, or to be trained as singing or dancin>; girls, or for immoral 
puri>oses, or they were mortgaged for a term of years to labor. 

When a girl left the house of her parents and entered another as a 
wife or concubine, all the allegiance due to her parents was transferred 
to her husband or master and his parents. She could be divorced and 
sent away from her children at the will of the husband and his family. 

Much of this power of the pater familias has been done away with, 
but his authority is still incomparably greater than in any Western 
society. 

RELIGION. 

The religion of the imperial families is Shintoism, or the worship of 
the country or Empire through its heroes or great men. That of the 
great mass of people is Buddhism ; not that of India, but a system 
92 A— 2 LAB 21 
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grafted upon the original Pagan \vor8hip, and retaining much of the 
gross superstitions of the latter. 

The common people not only believe in the Buddhistic deities, but 
also in the demons and evil spirits of Paganism. These religious beliefs 
and superstitions affect directly the condition of the laboring classes. 
The belief in shrine cure prevails everywhere with them. The result is 
a large number of blind and diseased persons, who, if they had been 
properly medicated in time, would be healthy producers instead of bur- 
dens upon society. Large numbers of children, when sick, are carried 
to the favorite shrine instead of to the doctor, and thus mortality and 
the number of physically weak and diseased people are largely in- 
creased. 

The priesthood, although less than formerly, is still a mighty power 
with the lower classes, and the income of shrines and temples, although 
materially reduced, is still immense and a most oppressive burden to the 
people. 

EDUCATION. 

The education of the higher classes was in former times Chinese. 
The literature, philosophy, and science (if it can be said that there was 
any true science) were all Chinese. It is safe to say that among these 
higher classes there was no illiteracy ; all could read and write. Nearly 
all of the other classes, although not learned, could also read and write 
enough for their business purposes. There were, of course, exceptions, 
but of the male farmers and artisans not 10 per cent, were illiterate. 
Schools were to be found in the larger towns of the provinces and in 
many of the smaller villages. Where schools were not available, read- 
ing and writing were, in some measure, taught in the household. 

It must be understood that what is denominated as education here 
is not education in the sense the term is used in Europe and America, 
and especially in recent times. The most highly educated man in Japan 
knew some thousands of Chinese characters, a few books of the Chinese 
classics, the books of ceremonies, and some of the truisms and proverbs 
of the Chinese sages, and could write impromptu poetry in Chinese char- 
acters. He need not know the history even of his own country, much 
less that of any other. He had absolutely no knowledge of anything 
worthy the niame of science, in art, he might paint and draw. 

The lower classes, in place of this Chinese culture, knew just enough 
arithmetic to serve their daily use and could read and write in the 
Japanese characters. There was some knowledge of Japanese history, 
mixed up with the marvellous, gleaned from books or the traveling 
story-teller, who, by the roadside, recited to gaping crowds the stories 
of the wars and amours of the olden times. 

The whole system of education has been remodeled since 1868. Pub- 
lic schools have been established and scientific text-books from Europe 
and America have been translated and brought into use. Probably the 
percentage of illiteracy has not been much reduced by these reforms, 
but the scientific learning of the West has largely taken the place of the 
useless proverbs and superstitions of the East. It is safe to say that, at 
the present rate of educational progress, another decade will see a use- 
ful education within reach of every Japanese laborer. 

The report of the minister of education for the year 1879 shows : 

Number of elementary schools 25, 4{^ 

Number of teachers 59,fti5 

School population 5,251,807 

SchoUrs 2,066,566 
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Tbe per cent, of scholars to school population, therefore, seems to be 
about 39.3. There are 389 schools of a higher grade with 910 teachers 
and 20,5212 scholars. There are 96 normal schools with 766 teachers and 
7,949 scholars. There exist also two so-called universities. 

The wholearaount of school expenditure, as shown in said report, was 
5,364,870 yen,* of which 2,640,629 yen were paid in salaries, the salary 
of each teacher being an average of 44.72 yen per year. 

Public libraries have been opened, one of which, at Tokio,ha8 about 
70,000 volumes. 

Medical science and education. — ^The health and welfare of the laborer 
and his family everywhere are largely affected by the system of mediiane 
prevailing, and by the intelligence of the members of the profession. 
An intelligent system of medicine, a high standard of admission to its 
practice, with low fees, give a lower percentage of mortality, a higher 
physique, and fewer lame, blind, and deaf. 

The first system of medicine that, in any degree, took the place of 
shrine cure was the Chinese, which had no claims to be a science, and 
was full of ignorance, superstitions, and absurdities. The system had 
no knowledge of anatomy, physiology, pathology, chemistry, or the prop- 
erties or actions of medicines. This was, and is the old school of medi- 
cine in Japan. Ui)on it was built a new system by the introduction of 
Dutch medical text-books, in the seventeenth century, which struggled 
for supremacy with the Chinese school for two hundred years. 

Although this was an improvement upon the old practice, the latter 
continued to embrace the most numerous followers and to receive the 
confidence of the laboring classes, whenever they emancipated them- 
selves from the superstitions of the shrine cures of the priesthood. 

When the country was opened to foreign intercourse, modern medi- 
cine was introduced. Within the past ten years a medical college has 
been established in Tokio, and all the local or ken governments have 
opened hospitals, with a foreign surgeon for each and a class of medical 
students. 

These local schools were necessarily ineflScient, as no one man is fitted 
or has the time to teach all the branches of medicine and surgery, but 
with the text-books and the clinics of the hospital, a better class of 
practitioners than the country has ever had before has been sent out. 
I know of no means of arriving at the number of practitioners of these 
several schools in the whole Empire. 

In this ken or province of Kanagawa, in which this consulate-general 
at Yokohama is situated, there are 659 practicing physicians ; of these, 
41 are students of the new schools and hospitals, 106 of the old Dutch 
school, and 512 of the Chinese school. 

The population of this ken is now (1880) about 500,000. This gives 
one physician to 760 people. It must be borne in mind that this ken 
contains the principal foreign port and has had a hospital for years, 
with a foreign surgeon, and is within 20 miles of the medical college 
in Tokio. In the interior I! do not think there is more than one physi- 
ian to every 1,500 people, and the old, ignorant Chinese method pre- 
ponderates more largely than here. 

MOBALS. 

It is difficult to write of the morals of the Japanese people in such 
manner as to make the subject entirely intelligible to the Western 
reader. The habits and customs of centuries in which the relations of 

• The Japanese yen = $0 99.7. 
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the sexes in this country have beeu looked upon so differently to those 
to which we have been accustom* d, have created a code of morals, if 
the terra be permissible, ftom which morality, in this connection, has 
been excluded. The relation of master and concubine is here consid- 
ered perfectly proper, and neither party loses caste or re^spectability. 

After marriage the wife is expected to be true to her husband, and it 
seldom happens that she fails in this duty. As mothers, Japanese wo- 
men are models. None can be kinder or more aiiectionate to their chil- 
dren than they. They will spare no pains to amuse or instruct them, 
and seldom use force to compel obedience or punish faults. As wives, 
these women are simply slaves to the humors and caprices of their hus- 
bands and the families of their husbands. They have absolutely no 
rights, and are often subjected to seeing the attention of their lords 
transferred to some favorite concubine, to whom they are obliged to be 
considerate and respectful. 

Bathing together, by both sexes, in public bathhouses, in a state of 
nudity, is practiced everywhere, but rudeness, vulgar language, or in- 
decent gestures, in tnese places, are never indulged in. 

As has been seen in the statistics of population, the males in Japan 
greatly exceed in number the females, and, in consequence of this fact, 
and the additional one of concubinage, so largely practiced, the number 
of unmarried men among the laboring class is very large. These per- 
sons frequent houses of prostitution, and spend much of their earnings 
also in gambling and drinking. It must be said, however, that drunk- 
enness is exceptional, especially among the better class of laborers. 

The strong drink is "sake," a distilled spirit made mostly from rice, 
of about the strength of ordinary table sherry. 

The Japanese, like all Eastern peoples, are somewhat given to exag- 
geration in their speech, and their intense suavity and politeness to 
each other is proverbial. 

MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. 

The islands of Japan are long and narrow. There is no point io 
the center of the larger islands more than 100 miles from navigable 
water. Cheap ocean transportation, is, therefore, everywhere easily 
available. On the alluvial plans of the eastern and western coast, be- 
sides the tidal rivers, there exists an extensive system of canals. In the 
interior, in former times, there was no general system of roads worthy of 
the name. It is true, theTokugawa Tycoons, and some of the Daimios 
had built a few roads, but they were illy adapted to carriage traffic, and, 
in places, were entirely impassable except for footmen and pack- horses. 
Aside from these roads, built for war purposes, the only means of travel 
were mere footpaths. 

Now two short lines of railway have been built, in all less than 100 
miles. Some of the footpaths have been made wide enough for car- 
nages, but, in the whole of Japan, it is safe to say that there are nob 
niore than 1,000 miles of carriage roads. From and to the interior 
districts all the products and all articles of trade are carried on the 
backs of men or horses. Such carriage is slow and costly and ruinous 
to both producer and consumer. As a tax, it bears heavily on the 
shoulders of labor, and will do so until better roads are built by the 
Government. So much man-packing is not only laborious, but de- 
grading. It prevents production, consumption, and trade. 

The building of good roa<ls and the providing of cheap transporta- 
tion must be a condition precedent to the settlement and development 
of the wild lands of the country. 
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By «ea, river, aud caual the means of traDsportation are reasonably 
good and cheap. Lfues of steamers and sailing vessels, of foreign con- 
stractiou, have been established to all the principal ports of the country. 
The fleet of vessels owned by one company, the Mitsu-Bishi, represents, 
in ronnd nnmbers, a gross tonnage of 50,000 tons. This company has 
had the countenance and support of the Government; its fleet is being 
constantly increased aud the service rendered more effective. 

In addition, there are many smaller companies in Tokio, Osaka, and 
Kagnsaki, which run steamers and sailing vessels, of foreign style, to 
some of the smaller ports. Some of these smaller steamers are Japauese 
built, and although not of the best construction, give promise that in 
time Japan will l^ independent of foreign countries in ship building. 

There are no means available tor giving accurate data as to the num- 
ber and tonnage of the old style of native sailing vessels, known as 
"junks.^ The gross tonnage must be very large. They run along the 
coast to and from all the ports, and give cheap service, much cheaper 
than steam or foreign sailing vessels. 

Latterly loud complaints have been made of the interference by the 
(Government with these vessels in the interests of the steam monopolies. 
Experience will certainly compel an abandonment of such attempts, 
which, if persisted in, must disastrously affect both the Government and 
people. 

As bearing upon the question of inland transportation of the products 
of labor, the statistics of the number of cattle and horses of both Japan 
and the United States may be properly inserted here, so that the con- 
trast may be seen. 

In Japan, her 35,000,000 people have 90i),274 horses and 8U,324 cat- 
tle. In the United SUtes, In 1870, the 38,000,000 people had, in round 
numbers, 10,000,000 horses aud mules and 26,000,000 cattle. This will 
show what burdens the laborer here has to carry on his back, and what 
unnecessary calls are made upon his earnings in the way of carrying his 
products. 

Maik, — The mail transportation that has been established within the 
last ten years, both coastwise and inland, is cheap and excellent. The 
number of miles of mail routes aggregates 36,052. The number of 
post-offices is 3,927. The number of letters carried for the year ending 
June :iO, 1880, wa855,775,20ti, and that of newspapers 11,203,731. These 
figures throw great light upon the volume of business of the country 
and the amount of reatling and writing done by the people. 

Connected with the postal department is a well organized postal 
money -order service and postal savings-bank system. The number of 
these banks is 595. 

TENEMENTS. 

In forming an opinion of the tenements of the laborer, the climate of 
the country must be borne in mind. Although there are unlimited 
quantities of good, durable building stone everywhere in the mountain 
ranges, and vast deposits of Arm clay for making brick, no stone or brick 
houses are built. The frequency and severity of earthquakes make the 
use any but wooden structures impracticable. Timber is scarce, and 
there is nothing worthy the name of forests except in a portion of Tesso, 
in the far north. 

Al buildings, or nearly all, are one story, and, compared to those of 
America and Europe, small. But the reader must bear in mind that the 
requirements of this oriental civilization are less tbau with us. A labor- 
er's house here will, at most, have no more than four little rooms. Gen- 
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erally there is ooe main room, \vbich serves as a sitting, dining, and 
sleeping room, and, in addition, a small nook for cooking and another 
for bathing. That the uses of one room for the purposes of eating, sit- 
ting, and sleeping nay be understood, it should be explained that the 
rooms are covered with clean soft mats, upon which no boot or shoe ever 
treads. When meals are served, small tables, not more than one foot 
high, are used, and the family sit on the floor like tailors on their benches. 
When the meal is finished the table is removed and the room is ready 
for a sitting-room, the mats serving as seats. At night cotton com- 
forters are brought from a small clothes-press and spread on the mats, 
and lo I a sleeping chamber. Thus, much of the room lequired by a la- 
borer of our Western civilization is saved. A Japanese laborer's house 
with three rooms can be built for from 25 to 200 yen. And the furniture, 
including matting and sliding partitions, will not exceed 50 yen. 

The house, by reason of nonuse by the people of boots and shoes, is 
neat and clean. The bath, found in almost every laborer's house, is in 
daily use, and, cheap and small as the house is, it is comfortable. 

l^one of the houses are built with a view to ventilation or warmth, 
the partitions and sides being of paper, protected in cold weather or 
storms by strong wooden shutters. The vast majority of the houses are 
thatched, and therefore stovepipes and chimneys are impossible. In 
fact, there are no stoves or grates in Japan. In villages and towns 
the house is warmed, if at all, by a small fire-box filled with charcoal, 
but more generally by a square zinc or copper lined fire-place, sunk in 
the middle of the floor, in which wood is burned, the smoke from which 
rises and escapes through a hole in the roof. But little heat is gene- 
rated in this way, ard much discomfort from the smoke is experienced, 
and diseases of the eye are prevalent. 

Asa rule the principal protection from cold is by additional padded 
clothing. The laborer, however, sufiers in the three winter mouths, 
when, although in many parts of the Empire the thermometer does not 
mark very low, the cold storms of snow and rain are exceedingly un- 
comfortable. 

The drainage from sinks and cess pools in the vicinity of tenements 
is, as a rule, extremely defective, and is, doubtless, a powerful agent in 
producing epidemic diseases. 

In 1876, when the population was 33,300,675, there were 7,389,371 
houses or tenements, the average number of occupants to each being, 
therefore, less than 5. In Tokio the number is 4; in Eanagawa ken, 
4.5; Nagasaki ken, 4.7; Fukushima ken, 5.5; Miyaga ken, 5.9; Awamori 
ken, 5.8 ; Osaka City, 3.7. 

The houses of cities seem to be less crowded than those of the poorer 
rural districts. 

FUEL. 

The fuel, which is used chiefly for cooking and heating baths, is 
charcoal, cut and split wood, brush and dried grass. 

Charcoal is ma<ie in the wooded regions, burned in small clay pits, and 
carried to the settlements on the backs of men and horses in straw sacks. 
The selling price varies according to thedistance from which it is brought, 
firom 25 to 50 cents per 100 pounds. Cut wood is sold in small bundles 
of six sticks, each stick being about 18 inches in length, and 2 inches 
in diameter; 80 to 100 bundles are sold for $1. I am quoting the rates 
of districts remote from the foreign settlements. 

Brush and dried grass are gathered from the wild lands, to which 
certain rights of commons attach, as in England in early times. The 
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valne of the fuel bought and sold in 1875 wa8 as follows: Wood, 
♦6,107,974; charcoal, $2,219,986. 

As the farmer and country laborer gets his fuel from bis own land or 
from the commons, this must have been mostly used in the larger vil- 
lages and cities, showing how little is consumed for house warming even 
by the richer classes. 

FARMERS. 

As has been said, the farmer, under the old system of classes, ranked 
next to the samurai or governing class. In the new order he holds the 
same position in public opinion and general estimation. He is now 
owner of the soil he tills, and is taxed according to its producing ca- 
pacity. 

The kocho, or village officer, in all agricultural villages, has always 
been a leading farmer, and some villages had and still have the right to 
choose this officer. He had little more than a general supervision of 
village afifairs. He settled petty disputes, maintained the peace, kept 
the register of the inhabitants, granted traveling permits, arrested 
thieves, and was a general advisor of the village. 

Within the past two years the Government has taken a step which has 
greatly enhanced the position and influence of the landholder. A de- 
cree has been promulgated by which local election assemblies have been 
created, the electors of which are confined to such of the landholders 
as pay at least $10 land tax. 

At present the power of these assemblies is only deliberative and ad- 
visory. The governor of the province submits his fiscal estimates for. 
local expenditures and they examine and pass upon them. If they dis- 
agree with him the whole matter goes to the General Government for its 
decision. 

Although these assemblies possess no legislative power, they contain 
the germ of representative local self-government. The system needs to 
be extended so as to include, among the representatives, intelligent peo- 
ple of .all classes, and to have the powers now exercised materially in- 
creased. That this consummation will be achieve<l is almost certain. 
Nor will reform in this direction stop here. 

The agitation pervading all classes in Japan in favor of a national 
representative assembly is manifested daily in petitions to the Emperor 
and his ministers, in conferences and lectures, and in newspaper com- 
munications and editorials. The question is so prominent and the deter- 
mination to achieve success so universal, that the genro-in, the deliber- 
ative and advisory council of the Empire, is now said to be taking it into 
serious consitleration, and probably the country, before the lapse of many 
years, possibly mouths, will find itself in possession of some such cham- 
ber, wherein the views of all the people may be presented and discussed, 
and laws for their welfare enacted. That it will be entirely free to act 
as its members may be inclined is not probable, and it may be a matter 
of doubt if such freedom would at present be wise. 

Farmers in Japan have no seasons of rest as in colder climates, the 
climate in nearly all portions of the country being so mild in winter as 
to admit of raising the hardier crops. 

A considerable percent4ige of the landowners are not workers, large 
numbers of the tea, silk, rice, tobacco, and sugar raisers being able to 
employ laborers for that purpose. 

Almost every farmer can read, write, and keep his farm accounts. 
He sends his sons to some schnol to learn the same, and has his daugh- 
ters taught music and needle-work at home. 
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All !abor od a farm is, to the present time, mere band work. A plow 
is seldom seen. Sometimes \u the lowland rice fields an implement 5 
feet in length with a wooden cross piece and depending iron teeth 20 
inches in length, set 4 or 6 inches apart, is used with a horse as a pul- 
verizt r of the soil, after the latter has been thoroughly dug up and 
worked over with a mattock. Ninety nine per cent., however, of all labor 
is still manual. In 1878 the number of farmers, out of a population of 
35,000,000, was something over 15,600,000, of which over 7,000,000 were 
women ; but as a large number of these latter, including the old and 
young, are engaged in honsehohl duties, spinning, wea\ing, making 
clothing, &c., there were probably not more than two or three million 
women employed in field work. 

The area of land in actual cultivation in the whole Empire in 1875 waa 
about 12,000,000 acres, so that to the actual farming i>opulatiou there 
were only three quarters of an acre per head. The tillage is of the most 
thorough order. Two crops are invariably raised each year, so that the 
producing capacity of the area cultivated is double that of the number 
of acres named. 

The wages of an able-bodied farm-hand are about $35 per year with 
board, and without board, $50. Per day, with board, it will not average 
more than 15 or 20 cents. Female labor is much cheaper. To do work 
in a house or on a farm stout healthy women are engaged at from $8 to 
$10 per year with food, and without food from $25 to $30, and by the 
day at from 10 to 15 cents. The number of hours of labor will not aver- 
age more than 9 and ))robably not more than 8. 

The Japanese farmer is an easy task-master, and treats his hired la- 
borer with great kindness. In ordinary farming there is little skilled 
labor, but in tea, silk, and sugar cultivation and preparation, skill and 
experience are required, and are paid higher prices. A good tea-firer 
on a tea plantation, or a silk-winder, receives double the wages of the 
unskilled laborer. 

Food. — The food of a farm laborer is almost entirely vegetable. It 
consists of rice, barley, or wheat, milli^t, beans, peas, turnips, potatoes, 
onions, carrots, and a few other vegetable products. In some districts 
rice is too high in price, and only barley, turnips, and millet, with some 
few additions, are used. On rare occasions the laborer may eat an egg 
or chicken and some cheap fish, but he is essentially a vegetarian. ^Re- 
ligion, custom, popular prejudice, and price forbid the use of animal 
flesh. 

Clothing. — The clothing of the farm-laborer in summer is little more 
than nature sent him into the world with ; in winter, a cotton garment 
or two is worn, with straw sandals or wooden clogs. The whole cloth- 
ing of a year will not cost more than $4 or $5. 

Holidays. — Several holidays are allowed each year, such as religious 
festivals and family celebrations. When a man and his wife work for 
yearly wages they will receive, without board, about $75. From this he 
has to pay from $8 to $10 for a two or three t^mall-roomed house, and 
buy clothing for a family of four or five, amounting, perhaps, to $20. 
He will have a pmall garden with his house, irom which one-half of his 
living is produced ; a lew chickens and ducks, tended by the children, 
will buy many articles of necessity (»r of ornament for holiday use; a 
child of six or seven years, perhaps with a babe of six months strapped 
on its back, will gather brush or dried grass on the commons for fuel ; 
and by great frugality in eating, and scrupulous care of clothing, at the 
end of a year he finds he has supported his family, had several enjoya- 
ble holidays, and has a few dollars hidden away in some secret place. 
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Tojces,* — The average government tax of low irrigable rice-land is 
$5 per acre. The average value of such lands is $200 per acre. The land 
tax is therefore 2J per cent. ; this is the government assessment ; that 
for local purposes is J per cent, making 3 per cent, in all. 

Rice culture, — ^The average value of the product of rice-land is about 
$40 per acre. Four or five acres of lowland rice fields form quite a re- 
spectable holding for one person. This, with another acre or so of up- 
land where vegetables are raised, and a little bluff land for timber, fuel, 
and grass to feed the pack-horse, supports his family, pays for hired 
help, and gives a little surplus at the annual settling day. 

The homes of the rice, silk, and tea farmers are the best of all the agri- 
cultural laborers in Japan. The house is often as large as 30 or 40 feet 
square, universally one story, thatched roof, strongly built, with veranda 
in front, and five or six rooms, one being kept as a spare or reception 
room. If built with a view to light and warmth, they would compare 
in comfort with the average New England farm house. 

Rice is grown in all of the sixty provinces of Japan. The whole area 
in cultivation in 1878 was about 6,500,000 acres, and the product was 
180,000,000 bushels. This includes upland as well as lowland rice, the 
average yield of all being about 30 bushels per acre. On low laud the 
yield will average 40 bushels. 

The total value of the rice pit)duct, as returned to the home depart- 
ment in 1878, was $202,521,750. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown in all parts of the empire. The product in 
1878 was 38,000,000 bushels, valued at $19,000,000. 

Barley, — The climate and soil are everywhere favorable to the growth 
of barley. The product in 1878 was 60,000,000 bushels, valued at 
$36,000,000. 

Milletj beans^ peas, &c. — The value of these proilucts for the same year 
was returned as $16,007,360. 

The value of all other vegetables was $10,849,623, and of seeds and 
fruits, $8,217,798. 

Tobacco, — The product of tobacco was about 90,000,000 pounds, valued 
^t $7,500,000. A considerable quantity was exported to England and 
Germany. The quality is inferior and the price low, but much higher 
than ten years ago, averaging about 8J cents per pound. 

Tea, — The tea-culture is one of the most important and lucrative of all 
Japanese industries, the leaf being one of the chief articles of export. 
The product m 1878 was about 60,000,000 pounds. The export trade 
has increased wonderfully, in 1869 the amount exported was 4,^90,430 
pounds; in 1875, 22,384,893 ]>ounds ; in 1879,33,692,391 pounds; and 
that of 1H.S0 is estimated to reach 38,000,000 pounds. 

As has been remarked, the tea farmer lives in a comparatively good 
house, has servants, keeps a horse to do his packing, and has a balance 
to his credit at the end of a good year. 

The best tea grows on the hillsides, 8heltere<l from the sea winds, 
which latter make the leaf tough and of bad flavor. 

The ordinary labor wages are paid for the tillage of the soil, but the 
man who trims the plant must be skilled, and will get as high as 30 to 
35 cents per day. The tea-picking is done by women and girls and re- 
quires care. When they work by the day they get from 10 to 12J cents. 
Tea rollers and flrers in the country must be skilled, and they command 
from 15 to 30 cents per day. In the open ports tea-firing is done en- 
tirely by women, who are paid about 15 cents per day. 

'As to general tasatioD, see Table B, Appeudix. 
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In the export of tea there is eraplo.vment for a large number of car- 
penters in making boxes, printers and lithographers in the manufactare 
of labels, &c., who are paid as skilled mechanics. 

The area of tea-growing is rapidly increasing, and as there are plentj 
of hillsides and plains well adapted lor the culture available, and still un- 
occupied, it will increase as long as there is a foreign demand. It seems 
to be one of the great fields for the si)read and use of an- increasing la- 
bor populati<m. The habit of adulterating tea, however, with leaves of 
the wisteria phiut seems to be on the increase in this country, and if not 
arrested may materially affect the demand. The wisteria leaf is not 
poisonous, but cannot be said to improve the flavor of the cup that 
"cheers, but not inebriates.'' 

Siik. — The area of land in mulberry trees is not stated in any of the 
late census product returns. In 1875 the total value of silk product is 
given at $31,250,000. The export of silk and silk- worm eggs for the 
year ending June 30, 1878, was $11,640,976.64. 

The trade is steadily growing and giving increased employment to la- 
bor, and as better processes of prepariog silk are introdiiced and a bet- 
ter article is produced, more and more skilled labor will be required and 
higher wages be paid. 

Mulberry plantations are found in fifty of the sixty-six provinces of 
Japan. The soil nowhere is exclusively devoted to this tree. Univer- 
sally between the rows of trees, other crops, both summer and winter, 
are grown. The business of silk production is carried on in the house 
where the family lives. The mulberry leaves ^re either picked off by 
women and children and carried into the house, or the young limbs with 
the leaves on are cut off and taken there, where the leaves are picked 
off, washed, cut up, and fed to the worms. Little skill is required. 

Wheu the cocoons are ready for winding, that,as well as all the other 
work thus far referred to, is done by women and girls. To make an even 
thread requires experience, care, and skill, and such labor commands 
wages accordingly. Spinning, warping, dyeing, and weaving are all 
more or less skilled branches and require skilled labor. 

There are some establishments that buy the cocoons, wind them, spin 
the thread, and weave the cloth ; but nine-tenths of the silk, raw and 
manufactured, of the country is family made. The machinery of manu- 
facture, whether in the factory or private house, is crude, and still re- 
mains as though Jacquard and Arkwright never lived. The beautiful 
stuffs made by such crude means testify to their skill and ingenuity. 

The man who tends the trees commands ordinary farm wages, while 
the leaf-pickers and feeders, winders, spinners, and weavers of plain 
cloth will get from 20 to 40 cents per day. Weavers of fancy-patterned 
goods get much more, even as high as $1 per day ; but this is very ex- 
ceptional. 

Cotton. — Keliable statistics cannot be obtained by which to estimate 
the amount of this staple raised in the country. The returns of 1875 
show cotton goods manufactured to the value of $10,564,578, and that 
it formed part of textures valued at $12,915,5S6. The cotton itself is 
coarse, and in consequence the manufactured cloth is of an inferior 
quality, and the labor employed is not skilled and commands small 
wages. It is generally believed that these manufacturers have increased 
within the past few years from 30 to 50 per cent. 

ARTISANS. 

The Japanese artisan, like the farmer, has always held a respectable 
position. He was in a class above the merchant and banker, but in 
-*^lity his position, pay, and privileges were no greater. 
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For a thousand years a very high mechanical art has existed. The 
Japanese articles and implements of steel were of the best. Some of the 
old swords are worthy to be classed with theToledoaud Damascus blades. 
Th^ir lacquered wares have been and still are unrivaled, and they made 
beautiful porcelain long before Palissy and Boettcher were born. Their 
silk cloth, embroideries, and silk tapestries were exquisitely beautiful at 
a time when some Western i>eoples wore the coarsest stuit's. Their oldest 
bronze compares with the finest products of Europe. Their paintings 
on silk and paper, porcelain and lacquer excite the warmest admira- 
tion. Their ivory and wood carvings are wonders of skill, ingenuity, and 
patient labor. 

There is hardly a house in Japan where some mechanical trade is not 
carried on. Even in the households of the higher classes, silk, cotton, 
and other goods are made by the servants, and the members of the 
family have some knowledge of the art. Every farmer's house hs^ its 
wheel and loom. Many of the smaller merchants make more or less of 
their goods. 

In this view there are many more artisans in the country than are 
shown by the census of 1875. The number, as I have previously stated, 
is placed between 700,000 and 800,000. I believe that there are more 
than double that number who devote the greatest share of their time to 
manufacture, and five or six millions who work more or less at mechani- 
cal trades. 

Many of the wares used for home consumption require no special skill 
in their production, and therefore the labor wage is low. In the mana* 
facture of silk, lacquer, porcelain, enamels, bronzes, embroideries, and 
in their paintings, skilled labor must enter, and is paid proportionately. 

What has been said of agricultural labor as to the use of machinery 
can be repeated of mechanical work, it is, iu the main, hand labor. 
Labor-saving machinery does not enter as a factor, to any appreciable 
extent, into the industries of Japan. I doubt if there are more than 
two saw-mills in the whole Empire. All such labor is by hand in every 
branch of mechanical art. 

Porcduin and earthenware. — Porcelain and earthenware are manufact- 
ured in every province. By the las£ census returns available (1875) the 
value of all porcelain produced was about $3,000,000. With one excep- 
tion, that of the home department in the province of Hizen, there is no 
foreign machinery or mode of manufacture in use. The clay is manipu- 
lated as it was in the earliest days. The same wheel is used for turn- 
ing that is pictured on the walls of the tombs and temples of Egypt. 
All decorations are by hand. There is a marked improvement of late 
years in designs and decorations of all kinds of articles of ornament. 
No more beautiful or exquisite ceramic articles are made than come 
from the hands of the Japanese artisan. Love of beautiful pottery has 
been a national passion for a thousand years, and skilled labor has com- 
manded relatively high wages. 

Much of the cruder work can be done by apprentices and common 
journeymen, but a good turner at the wheel gets from 60 to 70 cents per 
day, and the best painters from 75 cents to $1.15. The average is, how- 
ever, much less. 

Makers of flowers and figures of birds, &c., for ornamenting the larger 
vase^ and jars in bas-relief receive from 50 to 70 cents per day, A safe 
person skilled in baking the ware can be had for from 40 to GO cents per 
diem, and clay washers and mixers at from 20 to 30 cents. 

Enamels, — Makers of enameled copi>er and porcelain receive much the 
same wages. The enameled copper or cloisonne of the present time 
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commands higher pricevS iu tlie market than any now made elsewhere. 
There has been the greatest improvement within the last three or four 
years. When machinery takes the place of the hand in shaping the cop- 
per base and in polishing the enamel the ware can be produced for mach 
less than at i>resent, and probably of a superior quality. As it is, Ja- 
pan has no close cpmpetitor in the liner articles of this manufacture. 

Bronze. — Bronze workers get about the same wages as workers in por- 
celain. The highest skill in inlaid bronze manufacture commands from 
$1 to $1.50 per day, but ordinary skill can be had from 30 to 70 cents 
per day. 

Ivory carvers get from $10 to $20 per month; carpenters from 25 to 
50 cents per day ; blacksmiths are cheaper, and can be had from 18 to 
40 cents per diem. 

Lacquer. — Modern lacquer workers, in the best product of that art, 
rank with porcelain and bronze artisans. Wages range from 20 cents 
to $1.25 per day, according to the skill of the individual and the grade 
of the article made. 

It has been thought the art of making fine lacquer was on the decline, 
but I think this is a mistake, and that as fine, if not finer, articles than 
ever graced the Tycoon's castle can be made if the same prices are 
offered. 

Shipbuilders work mostly near the open porto, where wages are much 
higher than in the interior. A good ship carpenter gets 40 to 50 cents 
per day, and a foreman from $50 to $60 per month. 

PROFESSIONAL LABOB. 

As was seen in giving the statistics of education, the average yearly 
salary of all the school teachers in Japan was 44.72 yen. 

Physicians^ as a rule, do not charge for the visit to the patient, bat 
for the medicine which they give; but, as one who ha« reputation 
charges more for the same medicine than the less known practitioner, it 
amounts to the same thing. An ordinary physician will receive a call 
in office hours and give medicine for from 12^ to 20 cents. As to charges 
for surgical cases, the knife was unknown to the old school. The fees 
of the new foreign school cannot be much higher, for if they were the 
physicians would not get patronage. 

Lawyers. — Until lately there were no native lawyers. Now several 
are practicing before the courts in Tokio and Yokohama. It can hardly 
be said that they have established a footing yet, or that the profession 
has a well-defined existence. As no civil code has been adopted, and 
as the criminal code has been little modified, it may be a long time 
before they reach a position of much importance. 

Writers^ translators^ and interpreters can be had at all prices, from 
$10 to $50 per month ; clerks^ salesmen^ and honkkeepers command from 
$18 to $20 per month, ihcluding board. 

COOLIE OR COMMON LABOR. 

This is the lowest class of labor in Japan. As has been stated, these 
people were the serfs of the soil. Although the whole class system has 
been done away with, yet the effect of a thousand years of degrada- 
tion remains. The year 1868 found this class in utter poverty. Proba- 
bly not one in a hundred of them owned afoot of land or the rude roof 
which illy sheltered their heads from the storms. Twelve years have 
done much to improve their condition. Many now own their own houses 
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and tools. Some have bought laud aud are dow farmers, on their own 
accooDt. Wages have b( eu raised, and schools, in many instances, are 
available for their children. 30Ufl8 

Carriers, — Probably the hardest worked laborers in Japan are the 
carriers. This class includes the jinrickisha men, car-men, nnd pack- 
ers. Jinrickishas, or man- wagons, introduced into Japan by a foreigner, 
ID 1870, are now in use in all parts of the country, and it is estimated 
that they number between 300,000 and 400,000. A man is expected to 
go from 30 to 40 miles per day, pull this carriage, of some 50 pounds in 
weight, with a man weighing 150 more, over all kinds of roads, and he 
gets from 35 to 60 cents for it. Some own their own jinrickishas, but 
in most cases a company or guild is the owner, and for rental of a ve- 
hicle the coolie must pay from 6 to 10 cents per day. The cost of these 
carriages is from $12 to $16 each. One of these men will carry you 6 
miles in an hour, and when you stop to make a call, the poor fellow, 
bathed in perspiration, waits, perhaps, in a cohi winter wind or storm^ 
with no protection but his cotton garments. The result is necessarily 
rheumatism, consumption, and a short life. 

Car-men. — There are two kinds of cart carriage — one where the cart 
is drawn by men and the other by a bull or cow. Where man drawn^ 
usually there are four men— two in front and two behind. They draw 
heavy loads, and go slowly, indulging in a sort of measured shout, to 
mark time. In the south, smaller carts are in use — some for two and 
others for one man. I have seen an old man and a young woman, the 
latter with a small child strapi>ed on her back, pulling a cart load of 
wood or coal up steep hills and over sandy plains. Ten to twelve miles 
a day with a loaded cart is a day's work, and 600 to 700 pounds an av- 
erage load for two persons. For this heavy work from 10 to 20 cents 
each per diem is considered good pay. 

However dark this picture, these people know how to enjoy it. They 
go in a train of several carts, taking their food, raincoats of plaited 
straw, and sun-hats, and at intervals stop by some stream where there 
is clear water and cool shade, where, with the laughter and light-heart- 
eduess of children, they indulge in their simple meals. 

Bull-carts are drawn by only one animal. The driver walks by the 
tatter's side and guides him by a small cord fastened to his nose by au 
iron ring. The bull is stout, quiet, and gentle ; he will go about 12 to 
15 miles per day, and draw 600 to 700 pounds. The earnings of such a 
cart and man are about 50 cents per day. 

Packers. — These are of two kinds, men aud women who carry loads of 
produce and goods on their backs over the mountain paths and along the 
highways, down to the rivers and sea-coast, and those who use horses for 
the same purpose. Men and women carry from 80 to 120 pounds each, 
and go from 12 to 15 miles a day, earning from 10 to 16 cents. The 
horse, in summer, gets little but grass, with, perhaps, a little rice or 
barley bran. There are no iron or steel shoes worn by pack horses. 
They are shod with straw, and, in the interior, these straw shoes cost 
2 cents per set. On some of the stony roads two sets are required per 
day. 

The other coolie labor has been referred to when treating of farming 
and mechanical industries, where they are used to do the heavy and 
coarse work. 

FISHKBMEN. 

Surrounded on all sides by the ocean, indented everywhere by broad 
gulfs and bays, all the alluvial portions cut up by tidal streams and 
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canals, the waters swarming with a great variety of food-fishes, it is 
only natural that there should be a numerous fishing population in 
Japan. There are no separate returns of this class, but it is very 
large. 

Every shore has its fishing villages. All the bays and inlets, on fair 
days, are white with the sails of fi^ hing boats. I am inclined to think 
that this is the lowest class in the country. Their houses are the poor- 
est and dirtiest, and they are the least intelligent. There are fewer 
schools in these isolated villages than elsewhere and the percentage of 
illiteracy is greater. Physically they are the equals of the other people, 
which is owing to a plentiful supply of fish-food. There is no religious 
or other prejudice against eating fish, and all kinds are cheap. 

A good fishing boat for two men costs about $70. On fair diays an 
average catch is from 60 to 90 cents' worth. The wages of an able- 
bodied fisherman, working by the day, are 15 to 20 cents. Women and 
children work along the shores at low tide, gathering oysters, clams, &c. 

The preparation of salted fish gives employment to large numbers of 
the cheaper class of laborers. This numerous fishing population, the 
island location of the country, the numbers and variety of fish in all the 
waters, the cheapness of transportation from the fisheries to the centers 
of population on the sea-shores and river banks, all have an important 
bearing upon the welfare of the laboring class. 

In the larger towns the fish-markets are all under the control of guilds, 
and in some places the boats are owned and the men employed by these 
guilds. In the city of Nagoya, in the province of Owari, the fish guild 
four 3'ears ago owned 1,200 boats and employed 4,000 men. Some of 
these boats were large and carried 8 and 10 men. Their sales of fish 
were $1,500,000 per year. 

Fish can be had at all prices, from 2 to 12^ cents per pound, accord- 
ing to the quality and the locality where sold. The product of the fish- 
eries in 1878 was about $10,000,000. 

MINERS. 

The mines of Japan, in the value of the product, do not take high 
rank. The total value from all mines and quarries in 1878 did not ex- 
ceed $5,000,000. 

Labor is cheap, and for poverty and ignorance the miner takes a po- 
sition side by side with the fisherman. His lot is harder and his pleas- 
ures are less. Common mine labor can be had for from 8 to 20 cents 
day, and by the month for less. 

Exactly what the mine wealth of Japan is cannot be ascertained at 
present, and probably will never be known until the country and its 
hidden resources are opened to foreign skill and enterprise; and this 
may be said with equal truth as to the cultivable lands. If worked in 
large tracts by skilled labor and modern foreign implements, the taxa- 
ble wealth of the country would be vastly increased. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

The national sports and games of Japan were le^s active and athletic 
in character than those of Europe and America. The samurai were 
fond of horseback riding, but the laboring classes were not allowed to 
ride on the public roads. Even now, when the pack-horses are return- 
ing unloaded from market and the drivers, ride a portion of the way, 
they make sure to dismount in the presence of any of the old, higher 
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cla88. The absence of roads also discouraged the practice of eques- 
iriaDism. Foot races or walkiug matches were not in vogae. So of 
boat racing. Exclusively warlike games and practices were indulged 
in by the higher classes. They practiced archery and fencing, and, on 
eating and drinking occasions, had trials of strength and skill within 
doors. 

The lower classes had a more active class of sports. Under the har- 
vest moon you may see a whole village collected to witness wrestling, 
racing, and fencing. Theatrical performances are popular, and traveling 
trou|)es of actors go from village to village, erect bamboo and mat 
shelters, and give entertainments for a week at a time. On such occa- 
sions the laboring classes turn out in great numbers, with all their holi- 
day finery on, and enjoy every incident of the jierformance. Laboring 
men in the evening go to tea houses, drink a light wine made from rice, 
siug songs, play games of skill, and recite in dramatic style from the 
old historians and poets. Women and girls gossip in groups at some 
neighbor's house, or at the public baths. Women play a simple game 
of checkers, while men are skilled in chess. The children have battle- 
dore and kite-flying. 

In addition to this tho Japanese are great travelers. In certain 
months when farm labor is not pressing, 20 or 30 friends and neighbors 
will arrange a pilgrimage to some of the noted shrines and temples in 
the mountains, going on foot as far as 15u or 200 miles. They walk 
leisurely along the roads and paths, talking, laughing, and singing. In 
the middle of the day, when tired, they sleep in the shade of the groves, 
eat rice and drink tea, and are as happy as the day is long. 

These pilgrimages are an important feature in the social life of the 
laborer. They afford mental and physical relaxation, give extended 
observation of wide regions of country, of new, varied and better in- 
dustries, and an insight into the life and habits of their far-off country- 
men. 

There is another amusement to be met with on festival days, which, 
in the smaller villages of the interior, still exerts an influence ui>on the 
lower classes. I allude to the wayside story-telling. Thisafforded the 
only means which certain classes had of knowing the history of their 
country. The story-tellers have rude booths, and for a mere pittance 
recite by the hour the civil and military history of the different dynas- 
ties which have ruled the country. They speak the pure old Japanese 
unmixed with Chinese words, which the learned affected, and thus are 
perfectly understood by their hearers. 

LABOR OBOANIZATIONS. 

Every branch of labor and trade has its guild, although not, like those 
of western countries, originally formed to protect labor from the exac- 
tions of capital. The Government, for purposes of revenue, farmed out 
to favorites exclusive privileges of trade or of labor, and these persons 
formed guilds and levied taxes upon all engaged in such occupations. 
These organizations, in time, fell more and more under the influence 
and control of those taxed. They gradually grew to be used for the 
protection of the interesis of the tr^es. They could petition the local 
authorities, and, from their numbers and unity, had no inconsiderable 
influence. 

Although the Government has abolished this practice of farming 
these guilds and substituted therefor individual licenses, the guilds still 
exiet and zealously guard the interests of their members. 
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As has beeu said, there are uo mauafactories employing Iarg:e capital 
and great numbers of operatives, but the manufactures of Japan are 
distinctively household. In some cases a few outside laborers are em- 
ployed, but in many, perhaps a majority, of these household workshops, 
the laborer is interested in the capital and profits of the manufaetare. 

If labor-saving machinery, large capital, and great establish meats 
employing hundreds of people shall ever be introduced, these guilds 
now operating partially in the interest of labor may asvsame the im- 
portance and influence of the labor organizations in the United States. 

FINANCES. 

While the finances of a country have an important bearing upon the 
condition of the laborer, it is not within the province of this paper to 
enter into an elaborate review of the financial system of this country. 
Briefly, the estimates of the revenues of the General Government are, 
for the years 1880-'81, $54,558,304. The principal sources of this reve- 
nue are as follows : 

Ist. Land tax ftl, 901.441 

2d. Imports aud exports 2,3t)9, 46S 

3d. Taxes on Npirits, tobacco, stamp taxes, licenses, «&c 9, 000. 000 

4th. Income from Government property, such as sales and rents from pub- 
lic lands, yield of mines, Ac 1,400,000 

The burdens of taxation are light upon all industries except agricult- 
ure, where the tax is a uniform one of 3 per cent, of its value, as has 
been shown, estimated from its products. The estimated expenditures 
are the same for the year 1880~'81 as the revenue, the principal items 
of which are for — 

Reduction of national debt $5, 817, 538 

Interest on national debt 15,631,9G9 

Pensions 1,059,403 

Expenses of the ten departments of the Oovemment 23,051.409 

Expenses of local or provincial governments 4,539,M) 

Police l/i6l,5O0 

Miscellaneous : borne and foreign industrial exhibitions, libraries, muse- 
ums, &c I,331,5d9 

Currency. — The currency of the country is — 

1st. Treasury notes $10^^.683,203 

2d. National bank notes, about 32,tpO,000 

Making the total paper circulation about 140, 683. 203 

The treasury notes are irredeemable, but are interchangeable for 6 
per cent. Government bonds. There is an annual drawing for a certain 
amount of these bonds, which are paid at par in gold. 

The national bank issues are secured by a deposit of Government 
bonds of 80 per cent, of the amonnt so issued, but are redeemable only 
in treasury noU's. 

Both the treasury and bank notes are much depreciated and are now, 
September, 188i), worth from 60 to 70 cents only, in silver. 

The debt has been reduced during the past year nearly $11,000,000, 
and the estimated reduction for the present year is abont $6,000,000. 
The interest on public debt for the present year, 1880-'8l, is $15,631,369. 

PAUPERISM. 

In all time Japan had her beggar class, who were permitted to aolioit 
alms by the roadside, and to live in huts on the waste lands. The 
origin of this chiss is unknown. Whether they are descended from the 
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lepers or from pardoned criminals, and thas outcasts, or from the con- 
quered aborigines, is uncertain. Although they may still be seen here 
and there by the roadsides, the Government discourages these proceed- 
ings, and in many cases they are arrested and subjected to punishment. 
There was an att^knpt some years since, by the various local authorities, 
to reduce the number of these beggars by furnishing them with labor, 
food, and clothing, but without marked success. With this exception, 
the Government has never made any provision for the extremely i)oor. 
Farms for the poor, pauper asylums, systems of out-door relief, were and 
are unknown. In fact, there was little need for them. So little food 
and clothing will supply the wants of the poor that the near and distant 
relatives of which the family and class are formed were enabled to pro- 
vide that little. As the influence of the family organizations grows 
weaker and their responsibility less, the necessity of some public pro- 
vision begins to be felt. 

There is another feature of society here which makes numbers of 
aged, indigent people less dependent upon public charity. The family 
never becomes extinct, the line of descent never ceases. If there are 
no male children to bear the name, a younger son of another family is 
adopted, who takes the family name, and upon whom the aged and de- 
crepit lean for support. 

THE BLIND. 

The number of blind persons in Japan, owing to causes already enu- 
merated, is very large. In every city or village of any size they are or- 
ganized into associations or guilds, controlled by a president or head man. 
This oflBcer, although chosen by the members, was formally commis- 
sioned by the Government authorities. Unless otherwise disabled, the 
blind are not idle. They go about the streets making their presence 
known at night by blowing, every few steps, upon a shrill whistle, and 
are employed as shampooers by any one in pain or sufifering from fatigue. 
Their districts of labor, prices, and general behavior are regulated by 
the head oflQcer. They live by themselves, do their own cooking, and 
are, in general, a i>eaceable and worthy class, and not a burden upon the 
community. 

SCENERY. 

The remarkable beauty of Japanese scenery has won the admiration 
of every visitor. Her grand mountain ranges, covered with trees and 
shrubs, clothed in perpetual green^ towere<l by the world-renowned 
Fujiyama, rearing its shining summit above the clouds, reverenced by 
millions of her people as the reflection of Deity itself, and the holy 
shrine to which thousands of pilgrims yearly bend their steps; the 
charming and picturesque valleys, carpeted with richest verdure and 
blossoming with flowers of a thousand hues, including the lotus, queen 
of lilies, which Alls the atmosphere with its rich perfume ; the rushing 
torrents and winding rivers, sparkling with clearest water ; her numer- 
ous and varied islands ; her indented coasts, bays, and harbors ; her 
varieties of shrubs and trees, and her skies of purest blue — all combine 
to make their impress on the character of her people. 

Cheerfulness of disposition and love of the beautiful are striking char- 
acteristics of the natives of Niphon. Born and reared amidst such 
charms of nature, forms of beauty become to them every day familiar 
objects, and it is no matter of wonder that they bring into existence some 
of the lovliest works of art that human hands have ever formed, or tha' 
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the smiles of sky and earth, air and sea, should be reflected on their 
faces and in their lives. 

The laborer sings at his toil, goes cheerfully to his simple meal, and 
engages with the enthusiasm of boyhood in his holiday sports. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

It is perhaps too early to state with certainty to which of the families 
of the human race the Japanese belong. 

Morton, long since, after examining a number of Japanese crania, de- 
cided that they are not of Chinese origin. Their language, which is 
always considered the strongest evidence of race, makes it certain that 
they are neither Chinese, Polynesian, or of that aboriginal race to which 
the inhabitants of Northeastern Asia belong. Whitney and Miiller are 
inclined to place them in the great Indo-European family. If so, the 
conquerers of these islands must have started from the central regions 
of Asia, and instead of traveling west, as the other migratory hordes 
did, came east, crossed to Japan, and wrested the country from the Ainos, 
the then possessors of the soil. 

OBIBNTAL CIVILIZATION. 

The distinctive characteristic of Oriental civilization, as compared to 
ours of the west, is its extreme simplicity of food, dress, houses, house- 
hold appurtenances, and general style of living. The precepts of relig- 
ion, the maxims of government, and the fashions of the times inculcate 
and command the practice of frugality and rigid economy, while the 
whole influence of western civilization tends to l^id the laborer to habits 
of show and luxury beyond his means. Our styles of architecture, of 
food, and of clothing are incomparably more costly than those of the 
Orient. 

If a Japanese laborer had to live in our style of house, eat our animal 
flesh and pastries, and wear our clothing, to say nothing of the social 
demands upon his time and means, the cost of his^ living would be more 
than quadrupled, and the price of his products enhanced accordingly. 
This question of the -^jomparative simplicity and cost of living and of 
production of the two civilizations will grow in importance as the two 
systems are brought more and more into contact and .competition. 

There are seven or eight hundred million people dwelling on the 
southern and eastern shores of Asia, the majority of them workers, liv- 
ing up to the requirements of this Oriental simplicity, who are all ready 
to compete with our people in every branch of human industry. And it 
may be worth our while to inquire if the demands of our social system 
do not handicap our laborer too heavily in the contest. Of course it is 
not to be contemplated that our laborers are to be put upon the rice, flsh, 
or vegetable diet of these eastern workers. Our climate alone utterly 
forbids such a consummation, if, in any view, it were desirable. The 
labor-saviug machinery, created from the active brains of our inventors, 
so often looked upon by laboring men as destructive of employment ana 
ruinous to their interests, constitutes for the present the barrier which 
protects them and their interests against the rapid and perhaps lower- 
ing competition of the vast masses of laborers to which I have alluded. 
But this is not all that is needed. The reduction of taxation and equal- 
ization of the burdens of government, as far as possible, the multiplica- 
tion of cheap means of transportation, the building of economical and 
oomfortable houses in cities, the positive prevention of swindling in food 
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and clothing^ the rigid scratiny of all beverages sold, and the prohibi- 
tion, under the severest penalties, of the sale of impure drinks, and the 
encoaragement of proper co-operative associations for the purchase and 
sale of good and cheap provisions, are all necessary for the welfare of onr 
great laboring population, the producers of our wealth and prosperity. 

THOS. B. VAN BUKBN, 

Consul' Oeneral. 
United States Oonsulatb-Gbnbbal, 

Kanaga/waj October 6, 1880. 



Tablk A.—ShotHng priecB of food in Japan, according to quality. 

Cents. 

Rice per pound.. 2 to 3 

Barley do.... li to 2 

Wheat do 1 to If 

MiUet do.... f to 1 

Wheatflour do.... 2 to 3 

Salt do.... i to f 

Sagar, common brown do 4 to 5 

Sugar, white brown do.... 8 to 10 

Peas do Uto 2 

Beans do.... ij to 2 

Potatoes, Irish per 100 pounds.. 20 to 40 

Potatoes, sweet do 12 to 25 

Onions do.-.. 20 to 40 

Carrots do 20 to 30 

Cabbages do.... 15 to20 

Eggplants perpound.. 1 to 1| 

Parsnips per 100 pounds.. 20 to 30 

Turnips do 10 to 20 

Squashes v do 11 to 15 

Watermelons each.. 2 to 5 

Muskmelons do 1 to 1^ 

Peaches perpound.. 2 to 3 

Pears do.... 1 to 2 

Plums do.-.. 2 to 3 

Grapes do.... 2 to 2^ 

Ducks, tame each.. 20 to 35 

Ducks, wild do 15 to 30 

Geese, tame do 40 to 80 

Geese, wild. 4. do 30 to50 

Pigeons do 10 to 12 

Pheasants do 10 to20 

Fresh fish perpound.. 2 to 20 

Oysters per quart.. 6 to 10 

Clams..., do 6 to 10 

Salt fish perpound.. 3 to 10 

Beef do 12 to 18 

Pork do 10 to 15 

As I have remarked, little animal flesh is eaten by the laborer. It is 
only in the open x>orts that it is at all used. 
Milk, batter, and cheese are also unknown articles of food. 

Tabls B,^Japane9e taxation. 

Land tax (local and General Government), 3 per cent, on yaluation. 
Corporations : On sales amounting to— « Ten. Sen. 

10.000 yen and oyer 15 00 

7,000to 10,000 yen 13 00 

5, 000 to 7, 000 yen , 10 00 

3, 000 to 5, 000 yen 7 00 

1,000 to 3, 000 yen * 5 00 

700to 1,000 yen 3 00 

Under 700 yen ™ 1 60 

uigitized Dy VjOOQiC 
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Merchants, wholesale : On sales amonnting to^ Ten. Sen. 

10,000 yen and over 15 CH) 

7,000 to 10,000 yen 13 00 

5,000 to 7,000 yen 10 00 

3,000 to 5,000 yen 7 00 

1,000 to 3,000 yen 5 00 

700 to 1,000 yen 3 00 

500 to 700 yen 2 00 

300 to 500 yen 1 00 

100 to 300 yen 50 

Under 100 yen 25 

Merchants, retail, and goods brokers : On sales amounting to— 

10,000 yen and over 15 00 

7 000 to 10,000 yen 13 00 

5;000 to 7,000 yen 10 00 

3,000 to 5,000 yen 7 00 

1,000 to 3,000 yen 5 00 

700 to 1,000 ven 3 00 

500to700 ven 2 00 

300 to 500 yen 1 00 

100 to 300 yen 5 

30 to 100 yen 2.5 

Public and private libraries, lenders of furniture and articles of clothing, 
&c. : On gross income 1 per cent. 

Commission merchants : On gross commissions received 1^ per cent. 

Contractors: On gross receipts 1^ percent. 

Manufactures, corporations : On sales amonnting to — Yen. Sea. 

10,000 yen and over 15 00 

7,000 to 10,000 yen 13 00 

5,000 to 7,000 yen 10 00 

3,000 to 5,000 yen 5 00 

1,000 to 3,000 yen 3 00 

700tol,000yen , . 2 00 

500 to 700 yen : 1 00 

300 to 500 yen 50 

Under 300 yen 25 

Mechanics : House-painters, clock, paper, and lacquer- ware makers, carvers, image- 
makers, photographers, pen-makers, picture-painters, match manufacturers, makers 
and mixers of colors, embroiderers, tailors, washmen, gold, silver, and tin smiths, 
pot and kettle workers, blacksmiths, carpenters, locksmiths, porcelain and bronze 
workers, same as above. 

Carriers: Carriages — Yen. 

2-horse carts per annum 3 

l-horse cart per annum 2 

Jinrickishas to carry two persons 2 

Jinrickishas to carry one person 1 

Wheelbarrows 1 

Pack-horses 1 

Man-carts, two men 1 

Man-carts, four men 2 

Auctioneers: On gross sales 3 to 5 per cent. 

Theatrical, acrobatic, and other exhibitions : In houses, on gross receipts.. 5 per cent. 

Yen. Ben. 

Billiard-rooms, bowling-alleys, archery galleries : Per month 1 00 

Eating-houses: On gross receipts of — 

800 y t»u and over 12 

From 500 to hOO yen 

From 300 to 500 ven 

From 200 to 300 yen 

200 and under 

Hotels, with stables attached : On receipts of— 

800 yen and over, per annum 

500 to 800 yen per annum 

300 to 500 yen per annum 

200 to 300 yen per annum 

100 to 200 yen per annum 

Under 100 yen per annum 



12 


00 


10 


00 


6 


00 


3 


00 


1 


50 


10 


00 


9 


00 


7 


00 


2 


50 


1 


00 




50 
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EatJDg-hoQses where only one kind of food is permitted to be served: On 
gross receipts of— Y«n. Sen. 

800 yen and over, per annum 10 00 

500 to 800 yen per annnro 7 50 

300 to 500 yen per annnm 6 00 

200 to 300 yen per annum 2 50 

100 to 200 yen per annum 1 00 

Under 100 yen per annum 50 

Pawn-shops : On gross receipts of— 

10,000 yen and over 15 00 

7,000 to 10.000 yen 13 00 

5,000 to 7,000 yen 10 00 

3,000 to 5,000 yen 7 00 

1,000 to 3,000 yen 5 00 

700 to 1,000 yen 3 00 

500 to 700 yen 2 00 

300 to 500 yen 1 00 

100 to 300 yen 50 

Under 100 yen 25 

Exchange brokers : On income, same as above. 

Transportation companies : On gross earnings of, same as above. 

Yen. SiL 

Junk-shops : On transactions of— 

5,000 yen and over 10 00 

3,000 to 5,000 yen 9 00 

1.000 to 3,000 yen 7 00 

700 to 1,000 yen 5 00 

500 to 700 yen 3 00 

300 to 500 yen 2 00 

Under 300 yen 1 00 

Booths (for tea drinking) : Per month, each 50 

Places for sale of ice-water: Per month each 80 

Bath-houses: On gross receipts 1 percent. 

Barbers' license : Two yen per year, and 1 per cent, of gross receipts. 

Intelligence offices : License of 5 yen per year. 

Dancing-masters, music-teachers, street story-tellers, and actors : License, 1 yen per 
montb. 

Wrestlers : License of 50 sen per month. 

Begular siuging and dancing girls : License Arom 1.5() to 3.50 yen per month. 

Licensed attenoants upon dancing and singing entertainments : Seventy-five sen to 2 
yen per month. 

Water-power mills for hulling rice: Yen. Sen. 

20 stamps and over, per annum 5 00 

10 to 20 stamps per annum 3 00 

5 to 10 stamps per annum 1 50 

3 to 5 stamps per annum 50 

Less than 3 stamps per annum 30 

Live stock : 

Horses, each, per annnm 1 00 

Grown cattle, each, per annum 20 

Young cattle, each, per annum 10 

Sheep and hogs, each, per annum 05 

Marine licenses : 

Junks or native vessels, with a capacity to carry 500 bushels and under, 

per annnm 1 00 

Every 500 bushels additional, per annum 1 00 

Steamers, each 100 tons measurement, per annum 15 00 

Sai ling vessels, foreign model, each 100 tons, per annum 10 00 

Small boats, 20 sen to 1 yen per annum, according to size. 

Shooting licenses : 

Professional hunters, per annum 1 20 

Others, per ani\um 10 00 

Horse and cattle dealers : 

Licenses, per annum 2 00 

For every animal sold, additional, per annum 1 00 

Manufacturers of weights and measures : Twenty-five per cent, ad valorem. 

Druggists: License. 2 yen per annum. All patent medicines, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Manufacturers of ulcoholus drinks: The t4ix is levied upon the quantity of rice used 
in brewing. Common sak6 (a species of wine), from 2 to 4 yen, according to qual- 
ity, upon each kohn (about 5 bushels) of rice uised. 
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'Tobacco : Yon. 

License, wholesale dealers, per annum 10 

License, retail dealers, per annum 5 

There is also a stamp tax of 2 per cent, on all sales. 
Stamped paper : All written transactions of 10 yen and above pay a tax of 3 sen. No 

agreement in writing can be enforced without a stamp. 
Copyright : The price of 6 copies of the work is charged. 
Stock-brokers : Ten per cent, of commissions. 
Bankers : On every 1,000 yen loaned, 7 yen. 
Passengers on forei^ vessels, 10 sen per head. 
Houses of prostitution, 1 to 7 yen per month. 
Every inmate, 1 to 4 yen per month. 

Taxes are collected in the different fu and ken (provinces of the Empire), and the 
expenditures for local purposes must first be approved by the General Government. 



CHINA. 

\ AMOT. 

REPORT BY aONSTTL 00LD8B0R0UGH, 
MALE LABOBEBS. 

1. The rates of wages, &c. : The same as stated in tables. 

2. The cost of living, &c. : Abont $3 per month. 

3. Comparison between 1884 and 1878 in wages, &c. : The same; no 
difference. 

4. The habits of the working classes, &c. : Steady. 

5. The feeling between employ^ and employer, &c. : Generally good. 

6. The organized condition of labor, &c. : There is none. 

7. The prevalency of strikes, &c. : Of very rare occurrence, and then 
always settled by arbitration. 

8. Are the working people free to purchase the necessaries of life 
wherever they choose, or do the employers impose any conditions in 
this regard f Those who get the pay but no provisions are free to deal 
wherever they choose; but those who are furnished with provisions are 
subject to the conditions imposed by the employers in this regard. 

9. Co-operative societies, &c. : Good. 

10. The general condition of working people, &c., how they live: 
Cheaply. Their homes: Cheap. Their food: Common. Their clothes: 
Common. Their chances for bettering their condition : They may ex- 
pect. Their ability to lay up something for old age or sickness : Rather 
hard to do so on account of small wages. Their moral and physical 
condition : Bather bad, because most of them are opium smokers. The 
influence for good or evil, by which they are surrounded: The opium- 
smoking is the chief evil. 

11. The means for their safety in factories, &c.: "Ho factories, &c., 
here. 

12. The political rights enjoyed by working-men : They know little 
of law, but still usually enjoy the political rights as others do. Their 
influences on legislation : They have none. The share borne by them in 
local and general taxation : Very little. The tendency of legislation in 
regard to labor and the working people : No change during centuries. 

13. The causes leading to the emigration of the working people and 
influencing their selection of their new homes : To better their condi- 
tion. 

The principal occupations of the emigrants, &c.: Mining and general 
labor. 
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FEMALE LABOB. 

1. The namber of women and dildren, or the closest possible approx- 
imation thereto, employed here in industrial pursuits, not including or- 
dinary household duties or domestic servants, classifying as follows : 
Impossible for one to say. 

a. Manufacturing and mechanical : iNone. 

b. Commercial, including trans^rtation : None. 

c. Professional and personal, including Government officials, and 
clerks, teachers, artists, chemists, hotel and boarding-house keepers, 
journalists, laundresses, musicians, inventors, bankers, brokers, lectur- 
ers, public speakers, &c. : None. 

a. Agriculture : Some help their husbands and parents, but get no 

pay. 

e. Mining: None. 

/. All other pursuits : Impossible to answer. ' 

2. The minimum, maximum, and average wages paid to female adults : 
None. 

3. Their hours of labor : No certain hours. 

4. The moral and physical condition of such employes : Rather good. 

5. The means provided for. the improvement of these employes and 
by whom : No such means provided. 

6. The means provided, in case of fire or other dangers, for their 
Sleety : No such means provided. 

7. The provisions made by the employers in regard to sanitary meas- 
ures, and for the care of the sick and disabled : No such means pro- 
vided. 

8. Has there been any increase during the past five years in the 
wages paid women and in the prices of the necessaries of life, or oth- 
erwise f None. 

What are the eflFects of employment of women on the wages of men, 
and on general social and industrial conditions f An unknown quan- 
tity. 

9. The state of education among the women employed, and among 
their children : The women and children know very little of— or rather 
have no education at all. 

W. E. GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Consul. 
United States Consulate, 

Amoyj , 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid per month of ten hours per day in Amoy» 



Ocoapations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. > 


Oooapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


BUILDDTO TRADES. 
BriolclAVAra ............. .. 


$7 00 

(*) 
9 00 
600 
7 00 

<!? 
7 00 

(♦) 


$9 00 

18 00 
9 00 
9 00 


BUiLUDfo TRADES— oontinaed. 
Plnmbers. 


$5 00 
4 00 
800 

(•) 

800 


•6 00 


A Mifitftnt* 


Assistants 


5 to 


If Monn 


Carpenters ^.. 


10 •• 


AMiatanU 


Assistants 


(*) 


PlMt^firera 


OTHER TBADB8. 

Bakers 




All#ff tfMlt* r ,. r -.,....,, T 




Boofera 




AMisUnto 


900 



* Provisions only. 
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Wages paid per month of ten hours per day in Amoff — Continued. 



Oooupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest! 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


OTHBB THADB8— OOBtinued. 

Blacksmiths 


t$4 00 

t2 00 

t4 00 

6 00 

'Voo 
(*) 

600 

(♦) 

600 


t$6 00 

13 00 

to 00 

8 00 

(*) 

800 
(*) 

10 00 
(*) 

8 00 

11 70 
8 00 

t8 00 , 
t20f0 1 
(*) 

10 00 
7 00 


OTHBB TBADKS— continued. 
Jewelers.... ... 


t$14 00 
(*) 

500 
t4 00 
(*) 

4 00 
(*) 

5 00 
(*) 

800 
(•) 

to 00 
(*) 
t6 00 

f»00 
(*) 

t700 
t22 00 
(*) 


t$16 00 
(•) 
6 00 


Strikers 

Book-binders 


Assistants 

Laborers, porters, &c 

Kail-makers (hand) 


Brick-makers 


to 00 


Assistants 


AsHistants 


(*) 
5 00 


Brewers 


Potters 


Assistants 


Assistants 


<*u 


Batchers 


Printers 


Assistants 


Assistants 


'Vn m 


Brass-founders 


Sail-makers 


Assistants 


Assistants 


(*) 


Cabinet-makers 


Xanners . .... ..... 


tlO 00 


Assistants 


Assistants 


t9 00 


Confectioners 


TaUors 


Coopers 


tl 60 

400 

t7 00 

tiooo 

(*) 
8 00 
500 

(*) 

tS 00 

(*) 


Assistants 


(*) 
tlO 00 


Cutlers 


Tinsmiths . .. 


Distillers 


Assistants 


(•) 


Dyers 


Of cloth 


Assistants 


18 00 


±Cngravers 


Of eilk 


t24 00 


Qardeners 


Assistants 


(*) 


Assistants 




Hatt^rii. 




Assistants 









* ProYlsions only. t With provisions. 

VII. Shep-yabds and ship-building. 

Wages paid per month of ten hours per day in ship-yards {Chinese junks, cargo boats, and 

small sampans) in Amay, 



Ocsupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Carpenters 


*$10 00 
(t) 


^12 OO 


Assistants 


(t; 





* With proTisions aapplied by employer. 

VJII. Seamen's wages. 



tProYisionsonly. 



Wages paid per month to seamen (officers and men) distinguishing between ocean, coast, and 
river navigation, and between sail and steam, in Amoy. 



Occupation!. 



Lowest. I Highest. 



Seamen (foreign ships) .. 
Seamen (Chinese Junks). 



$17 00 I 120 00 

6 00 8 OO 



IX. Stobb and shop wages. 

Wages paid per month of twelve hours per day in stores, wholesale or retail, to males and 

females, in Amoy. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. Highest 



Shop-keepers •$2 00 *$3 00 



* With provisions, and very small percentage on sales. 
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X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wage$ paid per month to household Bervants {toufM and cities) in Amoy, 



Ckcnpationa. 


LowMt 


Hi^hMt 


HoQMhoId ffftfraiittf (in native omployment) 


*$1 00 


*$3 00 







♦ With proTidoiis. 

NOTK. — Those employed by foreiji^Qera nsaally ntoeire aboitt three time* m maoh m are paid by 
natives. No provisions. 

XII. Corporation employes 

Wages paid per tnonth of twelve hours per day to the corporation employ^ in the city of 

Amoy. 





Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Hanagers 




•$10 00 
•6 00 
(t) 


*$15 00 


Accountants 




*H 00 


Aseistante. 




(t) 









* With proTisions. t Provisions only. 



HAHKOW. 

REPORT BT CONSUL 8HEPARD, 

In answer to " Labor Circular" of February 15, 1 have the honor to 
submit the follo^^ug stalisticd and remarks : 

The forms given have little pertinency to the state of afl&iirs in this 
locality, from facts which will appear, and any attempt to follow them 
would afford little information that would be valuable. In this juris- 
diction there are no laborers in Classes II, III, IV, VI, XII, XII, XIV, 
and no establishment of the kind in which to labor. 

GENERAL TRADES. 

The rate of wages for journey men mechanics differs little in the vari- 
ous trades, 13 or 14 cents per day being a fair average, with food fur- 
nished by employers. Apprentices receive from 3J to 4 cents per day 
with food. The cost of food in such cases will average 5 cents daily per 
man. All trades have nearly the same standard of wages, with per- 
haps a slight advance on the above rates for blacksmiths, founders, and 
brass- workers. 

The income of a sampan-man or boatman is 5,000 cash per month, as 
near as may be, equivalent to $4.80, Mexicans, varying slightly accord- 
ing to rates of exchange or the scarcity of silver. This sum includes 
his boat as well as his own labor and his cost of living. 

A cook, when employed by native households, can average 1,500 cash 
per month, $1.40 ; but he has besides certain allowable <^ squeezes'' or 
percentages paid by those of whom he purchases the family provisions 
as well as advances of prices, which is invariably the practice with his 
employer. In foreign employ, the same man gets from $7 to $10 per 
month wages, and probably his ^'squeezes" net him as much more* 
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Ordinary coolie labor in this locality is 120 cash per day^ say 10} 
cents, the laborer finding himself. This statement will hold tme of the 
pay of Classes V, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, and XV. 

FOOD AND POOD PRICES. 

The common food for all laboring people is fish, pork, rice, vegetables, 
oil, and salt. Eice costs abont 1^ cents per pound ; fish, 3 cents ; pork, 
8 cents ; vegetables, 1} cents ; oil, 6} cents ; salt, 5 cents. 

RENTS, 

As to rents, it is not easy to give a reliable estimate of the cost. 
Most agriculturists own their dwellings, which are rude and primitive 
at the best. The laboring classes generally live in frail structures of 
bamboo matting, or of re^s plastered with mud. In the cities the 
crowded apartments cost each occupant about 10 cents per month, as 
nearly as I can ascertain, but the data is not reliable. I fail to learn 
anything I can absolutely state as the fact. 

CHARACTERISTICS OP HANKOW LABORERS. 

The Chinese are a patient, hard-working people, steady at employ- 
ment, but very slow workers. They accomplish little as compared with 
American laborers, probaly not one-fourth as much, bat they have no 
intermittent seventh day of rest. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

1 can learn of no organizations of labor to control wages, i;or any 
attempt to associate for influence upon prices. The laborer is as free 
as his employer, and slight social distinction exists bet\^en tUom. They 
work when they please, spend their wages as they please^ and for what 
they please. It is rare, however, to see a person intoxicated, though 
strong drinks are common. As a rule they are used with extreme mod- 
eration. 

CLOTHING. 

The clothing of male laborers is very simple and inexpensive. Two 
garments, generally, are only worn, trousers and a sort of loose blouse, 
both of ordinary cotton cloth, either white or blue. In cold weather 
these are padded with cotton batting. The better classes vary the 
upper garment by elongation, when the blouse becomes a robe, which 
is often covered by a third garment, a sleeveless tunic of cloth. Ma- 
terials are varied as means allow, and silks and satins supplant the 
cotton cloth. The cost, of course, depends on material, but the essen- 
tial cotton garnCients of laborers cost about $3, and two suits last at 
least a year. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

Oommon people have no political rights, and seem not to care for 
them. They live in abject fear of rulers, but appear not to discuss 
possibility of change. Ono would judge they never thought, aud were 
contented with their abject condition. No emigration has ever occurred 
from this region. Education, even in the Chinese sense, is very limited,- 
but most men can read a few characters and write them as well, and 
can keep accounts. 
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FEMALE LABOR. 

Female labor is only known as within domestic seclusion, as a rule. 
In agricultural districts women are seen at field labor, but not com- 
monly. N'o statistics can be given on this point. Very few females 
are taught to read. 

ISAAC P. SHEPAED, 

Consul. 



SOUTHERN CHINA. 

RBPOBT BY CONSUL SEYMOUR, 

f*' I have the honor, in compliance with the "Labor Circular," to make 
the following statements showing the value of labor in Canton and 
vicinity, or Southern China. 

The rates of wages paid to laborers of various classes are as follows, 
and the compensation stated generally requires their services from day- 
light to dark, with half-pay allowance for holidays, and an understanding 
that every laborer provides liis own sustenance ; an hour of time being 
allowed for mid-day meal and a few minutes, forenoon and afternoon, 
for tea and refreshments. 

GLASS $4.50 TO $5.50 PER MONTH. 

Bakers, book-binders, brick-makers, wine-makers, butchers, confec- 
tioners, cigar-makers, distillers of essences, boatmen, dyers, gardeners, 
hat and cap makers, shoemakers, nail-makers, potters^ printers, leather- 
ware makers, saddle and harness makers, tailors, tinsmiths, porters, 
and city laborers. 

CLASS $4.60 TO $8.00 PER MONTH. 

Brick-layers, masons, plasterers, roofers, plumbers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, brass-founders, cabinet-makers, coopers, cutlers, engravers, jew-, 
elers, lithographers, sail-makers, weavers (outside of mills, there are 
few worthy of the name of mills), glass-makers, and ship-yard labor- 
ers. 

OTHER CLASSES. 

Employes in shops and stores in cities get from $3.50 to $4.50 per 
month 

Sailors on Chinese junks and native boats get fh)m $3.50 to $5.50 
per month, and on river and coast steamers, from $6 to $14 per month, 
according to experience and responsibility. Stevedores range from $9 
to $13.50 per month ; soldiers $4.50 per month ; teachers, with firom 
twenty-five to forty pupils, receive from $3 to $4.50 per year for each 
pupil, with "holiday presents ^ according to circumstances. 

Telegraph operators (Chinese ex-students in United States) get from 
$20 to $30 per month. 

In mines and for mining men receive 20 cents per day, and women 
and boys, for pumping and scouring, 15 cents per day. 

Household wages, to indoor servants and for country land laborers 
in the service of native employers, are usually about $1.50 per month, 
with food, and feast-day gifts which last item is fairly and equitably 
respected, and so applied as to be an incentive to industry. 
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Foreigners usually get good cooks and male house-servants at from 
$7 to $10 per month ; the servants generally arrange with the cook for 
"chow," or food, at $2 to $2.50 per month. 

The staple article of food is rice, and the ordinary cost of nourish- 
ment for laborers and the industrial classes of Chinese is from $2 to 
$2.50 per month, according to fluctuations in the value of rice and the 
native ground-nut oil (in Seu of butter), and morsels of pork, fish, &c. 
In fact, the cost of living has been reduced to the minimum standard, 
and all seem to be healthy and contented ; and as for industry, every 
ounce of muscle in men, women (and children above three years of age) 
is utilized until indolence is scarcely visible. 

The currency of the common people Is a small copper coin called 
*» cash," equivalent to about 1 mill, or one-tenth of a cent, and that of 
the business classes in silver, for weighing which nearly every one is 
supplied with coin-scales or small wooden substitutes for " steel -yards.'' 

There is very little chance for any one to get out of the groove of life 
in which his lot is cast. 

Although the severities of *' caste," as known in some countries of 
Asia are not in force in China, the boundaries and spheres of the vari- 
ous classes are clearly defined and practicajly recognized and enforced. 

If the working people of the United States were compelled subsist 
on the dirt, and conform to the economies of Asia, which holds half of the 
population of the globe^and realized the miserable scale or standard of 
human existenceprevalent in these cheap-labor countries, between which 
and the well-requited industry of the United States the adoption of in- 
ternational agrarianismtwonld establish an average ; there would be less 
clamor in favor of a pernicious policy which contemplates competition 
between two systems of labor, with the certainty of leveling down 
American labor to the point at which it is proposed to elevate the value 
of Asiatic labor, which is satisfied with from 20 to 60 cents per day, and 
garbage for food. 

CHARLES SEYMOUR, 

OonsuL 

United States Consulate, 

Cantonj China^ June 9, 1884. 
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MOROCCO. 

REPORT BY COJ^STTL MATHEWS. 

In compliance with yonr labor circular, dated February 15 (which I 
only received last month from California, where it was sent with my 
maU from here), I have the honor to transmit herewith the statistics of 
labor wages in this coantry. 

The cost of living varies in accordance with the position and character 
of the workmen, as, where town-people are in the habit of buying 
meat, fish, and wheaten bread, the countrymen can live on oaten cakes 
or bread made of dari seed, which does not cost above 3 cents per per- 
son per day, where in the town the average would be ftt)m 7 to 10 cents 
for a laborer's food. 

The working classes are generally of abstemious habits ; though not 
generally trustworthy, they are steady and hard working when well 
looked after ; otherwise they are neglectful ; as a rule they are not sav- . 
ing and only live from day to day. 

The feeling between employers and employes is only indiflferent: 
neither of them takes interest in the other's welfare ; hence their lack of 
prosperity. 

There is no organization in the condition of labor nor of capital ; all 
is conventional, and labor and capital are simply relative to demand 
and supply. . 

Strikes are unknown in the country, workmen being always to be 
found to replace those who may refuse work. 

No conditions are imposed to laborers with regard to the purchase of 
their necessaries of life. The wages are paid in native currency or 
Spanish coins at current rate of exchange. 

There are no co-operative societies, not sufficient interest being taken 
by the people to bettei- the condition of each other. 

The general condition of the working people is not of the most envia- 
ble, being themselves careless of the future, they spend all they gain, 
and when sickness or old age comes they have recource to charity, 
fr* There are neither mines, factories, nor other enterprises where a num- 
ber of workmen are employed. The great mineral resources of the 
country are not permitted to be developed. 

Workmen have no political rights, nor seek any ; they have no influ- 
ence and no special legislation is established with regard to them. Few, 
if any, working people ever emigrate. 

FEMALE LABOR. 

It is impossible to get at anything like a fair estimate of what num- 
ber of women and children are employed in any district of Morocc 
All depends ui)on the condition of the country and the abundance 
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crops or otherwise, as when crops are plentiful field labor is preferred, 
and the number of hands working in the town gets reduced by nearly 
75 per cent, over other times when scarcity compels them to seek work in 
towns. 

Women and children as a rule work at minimum rate of wages, and 
no distinction of any sort is made between them and men as to the treat- 
ment or provisions, &c. 

There has been an increase of wages generally within the last five 
years, something like 25 to 35 per cent., for as much as workmen and 
women generally ask higher pay as they recover from the effects of the 
famine which compelled them to abandon the fields and seek work at 
any price. 

The average here is calculated on one-half of highest and lowest 
wages, the greater portion of workmen, women, and children being paid 
at the medium rates, more especially as the improved condition of the 
fields and country keeps away from town most of the cheaper hands. 

The hours of labor for working people hired by the day in Morocco 
are from 8 o'clock in the morning to half past 3 in the aft:emoon, and 
from 6 in the morning to 4 o'clock in the afternoon, occupying one hour 
at noon for rest. 

The education among the Moors, such as it is, belongs exclusively to 
the male sex. 

FELIX A. MATHEWS, 

Consul. 

United States Consulate, 

Tangier J November 6, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid per day of ten to twelve hours in Tangier, 



Oooupations. 



BUILDUia TBADE8. 

BrleklAven ^ 

Hoa-carrien 

Masona 

Tenders 

Plaateren 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

OTBEB TRADB0. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brick -makers 

Batchers 

Brass-foonders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

DistiUers 

Drlrers ». 

Draymen and 



Lowest. 


Highest 


$0 60 


$160 


10 


25 


50 


200 


25 


76 


100 


200 


25 


75 


60 


1 00 


50 


1 00 


26 


75 


60 


2 00 


26 


75 


60 


1 60 


40 


1 00 


20 


160 


10 


60 


20 


,1 00 


10 


60 


10 


80 


60 


1 60 


60 


200 


40 


100 


40 


200 


40 


160 


10 


60 


10 


60 


10 


90 



Average. 



10 75 
174 

1 26 
60 

1 60 
60 
75 
75 
60 

1 25 
60 

1 00 



70 

85 

80 

60 

80 

45 

1 00 

1 26 

70 

1 90 

96 



15 
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Wages paid per day often to twelve houre in Tati^i«f^— CoDtinaed. 



OoonpatioBi. 



Othbb tradia— Continned. 

Dyers #0 80 HOC #0 66 

Bngraven 40 100 70 

Farriera 20 80 60 

Oftrdenera 90 40 80 

Horaefthoers 20 40 80 

Jewelers , 80 80 50 

Laborers, porters, &o 10 40 25 

Potters ^ 25 75 60 

Printers i 60 3 00 125 

Teachers, pabUosohools 40 1 00 75 

Saddle and harness makers 40 2 00 120 

Stevedores 60 2 00 125 

Tanners 20 100 00 

TaUors 40 2 00 11 

Tinsmiths 20 100 00 

Weavers (outside of mills) 40 100 70 



Lowest 


Highest 


#0 80 


n 00 


40 


100 


20 


80 


20 


40 


20 


40 


80 


80 


10 


40 


25 


75 


60 


200 


40 


1 00 


40 


200 


60 


200 


20 


1 00 


40 


200 


20 


100 


40 


1 00 



Average. 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wagee paid per week of sixty houre of six days in etcree, wholesale and retMl, to males and 
females in Tangier ana other parts ofMoroeoo, 





Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


Sbop men and women 


$1 20 
240 
1 00 


$8 00 

7 60 

8 00 


$8 80 


Clerks 


4 05 


"■fT^nd hoys and girls r ,...-.-.. 


2 00 







X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per monlh to household servants (towns and cities) in Morocco, w%in oo- ^a. 



Occnpations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 




12 00 
5 00 
500 
800 
600 
5 00 


$10 00 
15 00 
15 00 
10 00 
15 00 
15 00 


$8 00 
10 00 


Waiters 


Grooms .........................* • 


10 00 




8 50 


Stewards andbntlers , 


10 00 


Cooks 


10 00 







XIII. Ooyernment departments and offices. 

Wages paid per month to employ^ in Oovemment departments and offices— exclusive of 
tradesmen and laborers — in Tangier and neighborhood* 



Oooapations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


G<i'verDors of towns 


$80 00 
10 00 
5 00 

80 00 
15 00 
10 00 


$80 00 
20 00 
15 00 

90 00 
46 00 
80 00 


$46 00 


Denntv governors ...................................................... 


15 00 


Lower ftmotionaries 


10 00 


Administrators 


75 00 


Clerks 


25 00 


Under employes 


20 00 
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CAPE COLONY. 

i 
REPORT BT CONSUL 81LER, OF CAPE TOWN, 

To report upon the labor question in South Africa is a matter of much 
difficulty, inasmuch as the scattered nature of the population, the vary- 
ing conditions of the different districts, and the peculiarity of its indus- 
trial pursuits render generalization almost impossible ; and details, if 
possible, are yet more difficult to obtain. In the outlying hamlets, at 
a distance from easy communication, wages depend almost entirely 
upon the demand for any special kind of labor, particulariy mechan- 
ical. A carpenter who in Cape Town may earn 65. a day, would, prob- 
ably, under certain circumstances, treble that amount in an interior 
country town 5 this advance of wages would be due to the circumstance 
that a sudden demand for that class of labor had arisen, and so with all 
other hands. 

A steady mechanic may generally rely on constant work at remuner- 
ative rates, but the prices of provisions varying considerably in differ- 
ent localities, the ratio between the cost of living and the rate of wages 
is hard to determine. At the present time depression is wide-spijead, 
and as the mechanic is generally the first to feel the falling off of trade, 
it is not surprising that many skilled laborers have recently emigrated 
to more favorable lands. The Government railways have for some 
years employed a considerable number of skilled laborers, and at the 
present time a mechanic considers himself uncommonly fortunate when 
he obtains employment under Government. 

Perhaps, next to railways, the greatest demand for skilled labor is at 
the diamond fields. The whole of the unskilled labor employed there 
is native. Engine drivers, fitters, carpenters, blacksmiths, and some 
other classes of tradesmen receive comparatively high wages, but the 
cost of living thei*e is more than proportionately heavy. In the copper 
mines most of the heavy work is performed by native labor at low- 
wages. 

Manufactures in Cape Colony may be fairly stated as non-existent. 
A few boots and shoes are made, but nine-tenths of the finished leather 
is imported. 

With regard to wood-work there is little done beyond actual imme- 
diate local requirements; even staves for the barrels and casks required 
in the wine trade are imported. Wagons and carts for rough country 
work are made to a limited extent, but the better class of vehicles come 
from foreign sources. 

The wine industry is entirely in the hands of the Dutch and Hugue- 
not settlers in the vicinity of Capetown, whose employes and laborers 
still live in the old patriarchal style, either in the homestead or on the 
property of their employers. Nearly every process necessary for the 
manufacture of wine is performed by native labor under the immediate 
direction of the viticultural farmer or his relatives. Of late there have 
been established several breweries, doing a good business in the lighter 
brews ; but this is a matter more of experience and capital than labor. 

Up to the time of the present business depression, which has now 
extended over two years, the artisan was the most independent man in 
the country, an<l frequently commanded his own price and dictated his 
own hours of labor ] particularly was this so in the remote districts. 
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Any man may eujoy the privilege of the elective fraDchise here by 
taking the oath of allegiance to the Crown, and registering his name 
at the voting precinct. But with the possible exception of Cape Town 
and Kimberley, the workingmen as a body have no distinct political 
influence. 

I know of no effort having been made here for the tooral improve- 
ment and elevation of the laborer. ^ However, the Europeans and those 
of European extraction will probably compare favorably with men of 
their class in most countries ; but the condition of the native laborer 
is wretched and degraded beyond conception. He is regarded by hia 
white brother as no better than a beast of the field, and it is doubtful 
if his own opinion of himself differs very materially;^ drink is his bane, 
a supply is always near at hand, and he will eagerly barter his food 
and clothes in exchange for it. 

There are no societies or trades union among the workingmen of 
this colony ; indeed between them there seems to be no common ob- 
ject or interest. It is true that a somewhat serious strike, terminatifig 
in a riot in which some lives were lost, occurred among the mining 
laborers at Kimberley some months since, but that had no relation 
to wages or hours of labor, but was simply a protest against a law 
recently enacted which required every employ^ to be stripped and 
searched on ascending from the mines. This seemed, and was, a hu- 
miliating ordeal for white men to submit to, but they did eventually 
submit to it. 

In the following schedule of wages and prices of food and clothing 
I have taken the rates obtaining in different districts and localities, 
and endeavored to reduce the same to a general average; and the 
result arrived at I believe to be reliable. 

J AS. W. aiLER, 

Consul. 

United States Consulate, 

Cape TowHj July 22, LS84. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hottrs in Cape Town. 
OcoapfttioDs. Lowest 



BUILDIKG TKAOBS. | 

Bricklayers , $7 00 

Hodcairiers 3 00 

Mmods 7 00 

Tenders 2 6o 

Plasterers 8 00 

Tenders 2 50 

Slaters [ 9 00 

Roofers 9 00 

Tenders | 2 SO 

Plombers , 8 00 

AMistanU 2 50 

Carpenters 7 00 

Oaa-fltters | 6 00 

I 

OTHKB TBADE8. 



Highest 


Average. 


$12 00 


$10 00 


6 00 


4 75 


12 00 


10 00 


4 75 


360 


800 


7 00 


4 75 


3 60 


12 00 


10 50 


12 00 


10 50 


4 75 


860 


10 00 


9 00 


5 00 


8 00 


12 00 


10 00 


8 00 


7 00 


10 94 


7 47 


11 00 


9 00 



Bakers 7 29, 

Blacksmiths. i 8 00 ' 

Strikers 6 Ou 7 60 1 6 50 

Bookbinders r. 6 00 9 00 7 20 

Brick-makers 5 00 9 00 7 30 
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fVages paid per week ofaixty hours in Cape Town — Contiuued. 



OocapatiooB. j 

Otheb tradk»— CoDtioaed. i 

Brewers : 

Bntchera 

BraM-foundeni , 

CHbinet-makeni | 

Confectioners i 

Ci^ar-mftkers i 

Coopers 

Cutlers ! 

Distillers 

Drivers. , 

Draymen and teamsters ' 

Cab and oarriage , 

Street railways ! 

Dyers I 

Engravers 

Oardeners I 

Hatters 

HoHHo shoers | 

Jewelers i 

Laborers, porters, dtc ; 

LithoKT&pbers i 

Millwrights I 

Printers 

Teachers, public schools , 

Saddle ana harness makers 

Sail-makers ' 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors *. , 

Telegraph operators ». 

Tinsmiths I 



Lowest, i Highest. > Average. 



$7 00 


- 

$11 00 


$9 00 


10 00 


12 00 


11 OO 


8 00 


12 00 


10 00 


8 00 


12 00 


10 00 


5 00 


8 00 


700 


800 


12 00 


10 00 


8 00 


12 00 


10 00 


700 


U 00 


800 


10 00 


14 00 


12 00 


500 


600 


550 


500 


600 


550 


500 


7 00 


600 


6 00 


800 


7 00 


500 


8 00 


650 


8 00 


ll 00 


900 


5 00 


12 00 


800 


800 


13 00 


11 00 


800 


11 00 


900 


8 00 


12 00 


10 00 


3 00 


5 00 


4 00 


10 00 


16 00 


12 06 


8 00 


12 00 


750 


7 00 


15 00 


11 00 


8 00 


15 00 


12 00 


5 00 


8 00 


7 00 


500 


10 00 


800 


8 00 


14 00 


11 00 


5 00 


12 00 


900 


7 00 


10 00 


850 


8 00 


12 00 


10 00 


700 


13 00 


11 00 



VI. EAILWAY EMPLOYlfiS. 

Wages paid per day to railway employ^ {those engaged about stations ^ as well as those en- 
gaged on the engines and cars^ linemen, railroad laborers, <f*c.) in Cape Colony. 



Oconpatlons. 



Lowest. Highest, i Average. 



Matntenemes department. 

General inspectors $3 58 

Inspectors 2 43 ' 

Subinspectors » 2 10 \ 

Timekeepers 1 92 ■ 

Scale examiner ' 184 1 

Detectives 1 60 I 

Yard foremen 2 43 ' 

Foremen carpenters t 2 43 

Carpi^nters i 1 58 , 

Blacksmiths. I 1 56 

Gangers 1 46 t 

Platelayers 81 

Masons 1 1 82 | 

Painters i I 33 

Plumbers » I 1 20 , 

Strikers ' 48 

Fitters 2 55 , 

Sawyers •. I 33 | 

Sail-makers • 1 46 i 

Watchmen 1 20 ' 

Laborers j 86 

Office attendants 97 

* 

Trajle dtpartment 

Foremen , 1 20 

Guards , 1 40 

Foremen ticket collectors > 1 58 

Ticket collectors ' 1 48 

Shunters I 1 46 

Porters ' 73 



$4 00 , 


$3 75 


290 


250 


220 


2 14 


225' 


2 00 


2 10 1 


1 90 


1 60 , 


1 00 


2 75, 


2 50 


245 


244 


2 20 


1 75 


260 


1 00 


1951 


1 00 


97 '; 


85 


243 1 


1 96 


220 i 


1 50 


2 20 


1 60 


1 40 ; 


80 


265 1 


2 55 


2 45 


1 50 


1 46 


1 «• 


1 20 


1 20 


1 20 


SO 


1 10 


1 00 


1 78 


1 30 


2 00 


I 00 


1 58 


1 5tt 


1 48 


148 


1 78 


1 56 


1 45 


90 
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Wages paid per daif to railway employ^y <(•€. — Continued. 



OoonpAtions. 



I 



Loweat Highest. Averafre. 



Trajle d«par(m«nt— Continned. 

Wat«lim«n $1 20 

BiKDAlmen , 85 

SijcnAlwomea 10 

Locomotive dtpwtment. 

Timekeepers 1 21 

Offioeboys 48 

Foremen : 

Locomotive works 2 87 

Running shed 3 24 

Carriage 3 04 

Smiths 3 44 

Pattern-makers 2 (» 

Boiler-niakera 2W 

Helpers 1 07 

Fitters 1 88 

Tinsmiths 2 16 

Coppemmiths 2 43 

Spring-makers 2 73 

Blacksmiths 1 88 

Strikers 1 21 

Tamers ^ 1 70 

Brassfioishers , 2 73 

MachinUU 1 21 

Molders : 

Iron 1 48 

Bmss 2 98 

Assistaots i 54 

Drillers i 1 29 

Carriage makers and Joiners 1 ^2 

Painters: 

Engine 1 21 

Carriage W 

Trimmers 121 

Sawyers 1 35 

Sail-makers 170 

Laborers (Bnropean and native) 95 

Sngine-drivers 1 70 

Engine firemen 1 09 

Cleaners (European and native) 24 

Stationary -engine drivers 40 

Shedmen 1 85 

Watchmen , 54 

Pampers (European and native) — 54 

Carriage and wagon examiners 2 29 | 

Wagon-lifters 121 ' 

Apprentices 40 

Boys 48 

Gatemen 14« 

Wheelmen , 1 21 

Brick-archmen :... 1 03 

CarriAge-fltters i 2 29 



n 20 


$1 20 


1 40 


05 


75 


20 


1 94 


1 60 


60 


50 


865 


2 50 


3 68 


385 


3 04 


3 04 


346 


345 


2 73 


2 70 


2-83 


272 


1 88 


1 45 


2 98 


2 65 


2 16 


2 16 


243 


243 


2 73 


2 73 


3 04 


2 10 


1 K2 


1 40 


2 98 


2 60 


2 73 


2 78 


2 73 


220 


2 98 


2 10 


2 98 


298 


1 21 


80 


1 62 


I 40 


2 73 


150 


2 78 


220 


2 43 


1 50 


•-' 02 


1 65 


1 76 


1 40 


2 69 


I 90 


1 62 


1 25 


2 43 


1 95 


1 70 


1 30 


1 46 


75 


1 88 


1 70 


1 82 


1 40 


1 58 


1 10 


1 58 


1 00 


2 43 


2 35 


206 


1 85 


1 48 


70 


48 


48 


1 46 


I 46 


1 62 


1 30 


1 03 


1 08 


2 43 


2 80 



VIII. Seamen's wages. 

WageB paid per month to seamen (officere and men) in Cape Jotrn, Cape of Good Hope, 



Ocoapations. 



Lowest. Highest Average. 



First mates I $80 00 

Seoond mates \ 20 00 

Seamen: 

Able 10 00 

Ordlnarv 8 00 

Boys 400^ 

Cabin stewards 18 00 f 

Cabincooks 25 00 

Ships' cooks , 20 00 

NOTB.—The above figures give a fair avemge of the wages out of this port, whether by steam or sail- 
ing vessels, ocean-going or coastwise. There are no iivor-uoiug cralt in the colony and no really 
Bsvigable streams. However, shipping of men at this port is mostly confined to sailing vessels : the 
mail steamers shipping their crews in England for the entire voyage— outward and retom. 



$50 00 ; 


$35 00 


30 00 : 


25 00 


15 00 


12 00 


10 00 


9 00 


7 00 


b 00 


30 00 


20 00 


40 00 


30 00 


80 OU 


25 00 
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IX. Store and shop wages. 



W<iges paid per week of fifty hours in storee^ wholesale or retail, to males and females, in 
Cape Toicn, Cape of Good Hope, 



Oooapfttions. 



Lowest 



Book-keepers i $10 00 

Assistant book-keepers-. 5 00 

Salesmen, dry goods ' 8 00 

Saleswomen, dry goods ' 5 00 

Shop-walkers | 8 00 

Salesmen, hardware ! 10 00 

Porters 1 5 00 

Boys [ 2 50 

Chemists' assistants | 10 00 

Grocery clerlL», 6 00 

Barmen 5 00 

Barmaids I 6 00 

Shipping clerks 8 00 



Highest 


Arerage. 


$30 00 


$20 00 


lu 00 


7 00 


15 00 


10 00 


700 


600 


15 00 


10 00 


20 00 


15 00 


600 


650 


4 00 


800 


20 00 


12 00 


12 00 


800 


10 00 


800 


12 00 


900 


10 00 


10 00 



XII. Corporation employes. 

Wages paid per week offifty-four hours to the corporation etnploy^ in thedty of Cape Town, 



Occnpations. 



Laborers 

Policemen 

Engineers, steam flre-engines . 

Blacksmiths 

Tnmoooks 

Plnmbem 

Assistants 

Ifessenger 

Assistant 

Overseer water supply 



Lowest. 



$6 00 

8 00 

20 00 

10 00 

7 60 
12 00 

8 00 
7 50 
4 50 

12 00 



Highest 



$6 00 
12 00 
20 00 
10 00 

7 50 
12 00 

8 00 
7 50 
4 50 

12 00 



Average. 



$6 00 
10 00 
20 00 
10 00 
7 50 
12 00 
800 
7 SO 
460 
12 06 



XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per annum to employ^ of Government^ exclusive of tradesmen and laborers^ in 

Cape Town, Cape Colony, 



Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 

$20 00 
12 00 
600 
17 50 

4 00 

5 00 
7 50 


Arerage. 


Chief clerks 


$15 00 
500 
300 
12 00 
4 00 
4 00 
500 


$18 00 
9 00 


Clerks 


Messengers ttw--» T-r-,rr t ^,-^-,,^,,^^ .,.,.,...., 


S 50 


Storekeepers 


18 00 


Jailers 


4 00 


Office-keeners .............................. . ........ ... . 


4 60 


Interpreters 


6 00 
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Price of proviiUms throughout Capr Colony. 



Artiole*. Price. Articles. 



Ontmeal perponnd.., $0 12 Wine (ordloMT) per gallon.. 

Floor do 07 ' Brandy (colonial) do 

Bread do....i 07 , Milk perbotUe.. 

Mutton do ; M Candleb porponnd.. 

Beef do... IS Lamp-oil pergalTon. 

Pork do... 20 , Kcroaene do 

Baoon do — 30 ■ Shirts each.. 

Batter: Shoes per pair.. 

Fresh do 54 Jackets each.. 

Salt do... 44 Waintcoats do.. 

Herrings pertin..; 54 Trowsers perpair. 



Price. 



f 1 25 
1 M 

06 
28 
76 
60 

1 50 

2 60 

3 26 
1 50 

. . . 3 00 

Cheese perponnd.. 34 Hats each..l 150 

Tea do... 80 Bonnets do .. i 76 

Coffee do... 24 Boots (women's) perpair.., 2 20 

Sugar do 11 Calico peryard..f 12 

Riee do.... 07 Flannels do....' 56 

Tobacco: Coats each.. 5 00 

Colonial do 36 Prints peryard.. 14 

Mannfiiotnred do — 1 00 > Shawls each... 2 00 

Raisins and dried fioiu do 13 Sheetings peryard.. 48 

Salt (colonial) perbnshel.. 04 I' Shirts (fl*nnel) 1 86 

Pepper perponnd.. 28 | Socks perpair.. 26 

Beer: , BlankeU do.. 5 00 

English per*bottle.. 34 Connterpanes each.. 2 60 

Colonial do.... 15 „ Mattresses do .. 7 26 



REPORT BY CONSUL STRICKLAND. OF (iOREE DAKAR. 

As Senegal is merely a colony with but comparatively few European 
inhabitants, a detailed report from it base^l on statistics is, of conrse, 
not to be expected, and yet there are phases of life among tradesmen here 
which cannot but prove interesting to many of our people, and for their 
sake I can give something of the general result of my observations for 
the last twenty years. 

DIVISION OP LABOB. 

Among Europeans here the lines drawn between the different trades 
and professions, of course, correspond with those drawn between the 
same trades and professions in the mother country — France, but among 
the natives the most varied habits prevail, all, however, being strongly 
pervaded by the spell of that eastern institution, caste. A carpenter 
would lose half a day rather than degrade his occupation to that of a 
laborer by carrying a board he wanted to use a block. A sailor would 
see any quantity of merchandise spoil by rain on a wharf rather than 
risk being called a land lubber should he assist in removing it. A man 
among the natives would almost sooner suffer martyrdom than do work 
which is accounted as belonging to a woman to do, and for the most 
part the native women seem to have no inclination to intermeddle in 
what are deemed proper employments for men. 

This ca«te feeling among the natives of both sexes no doubt contrib- 
utes to retard their advancement; but it cannot be denied that, consid- 
ering their disadvantages, some of the native trades-people perform their 
Work surprisingly well. ^We have now in Goree native carpenters, 
joiners, blacksmiths, and masons who habitually turn out perhaps bet- 
ter work than can be had from the average of our tradesmen in the 
same lines of industr3\ This, however, is doubtless owing to the thor- 
oughness of their seven-year apprenticeships. 
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WAGES. 

The wages of carpenters, masons, and other tradesmen of Senegal 
average about the same, being 76 cents per day for males just out of 
their apprenticeship and $1.15 for experienced hands. Sailor;^ get about 
$7.50 per month, and male servants, including cooks, from $8 to $20 per 
month, according to their proficiency. Female servants and cooks get 
from $6 to $10 a month ; they are seldom liked as well as their male com- 
petitors, either as servants or cooks. Even the European ladies resident 
here usually prefer male attendants. This is largely due to the more preva- 
lent disposition among the females to shirk their duties. They are not 
near so reliable and painstaking as the males, though as common labor- 
ers, where much care and fidelity are not requisite, they appear to do 
more in proportion to their strength and the wages they receive than 
the men. The average price of male labor is at present about 60 cents 
a day, and for female 25 cents. 

Further south, however, women only get 12J cents per day. Women 
are largely employed in transporting light articles which can be carried 
on the head. They carry their babies at the same time, tied by a strip 
of cloth astride their hips, and it is no uncommon thing to see women 
in the last stages of pregnancy trudging along all day, under their va- 
rious burdens, for the last-named miserable pittance. They appear 
quite joyous, however, smoke their pipes constantly when they can get 
tobacco, and literally '<take no thought for the morrow." 

COST OF LIVING. 

The cost of living in Senegal is on the whole much dearer than might 
be expected, due lo causes, however, which might be prevented, and of 
which I shall say something hereafter. Com ranges from 80 cents to 
$1.30 per bushel; beef, whether shin pieces or sirloin, is 10 cents a 
pound 5 eggs are 2 cents apiece, and average verj' small ; rice and fish 
are the cheapest articles of food, the former retailing for 4 or 6 cents a 
pound, and the latter selling sometimes for less than 1 cent a pound. 
Eice, with a condiment of meat, fish, tomatoes, or palm oil, is the ortho- 
dox dish, and constitutes the main article of food for the natives. The 
better class of natives, however, when observed by Europeans, copy 
after them, but when alone with the rest they also love to squat cross- 
legged around their immense calabashes of rice, fish, and palm oil, 
bailing with both fists into the greasy mass until they are filled to replei- 
tion and no more can be swallowed. In doing this they usually litter 
the ground as badly as parrots would in feeding. Most of them appear 
to have no idea of ecomony, and when liberally supplied, even at their 
own expense, will waste by carelessness and inattention almost as much 
as they eat. If the people of Senegal were all civilized in their habits, 
and more industrious, the cost of living here would be much less than 
in the United States. 

This is undoubtedly a rich country, and, as things are, its almost wild 
natural products suffice to support in comparative idleness and vice 
quite a large population. Under cultivation Senegambia would be one 
of the most productive countries iu the world. 

COMMUNISM. 

Communism is not a theory' among the inhabitants of Senegal, but 
an institution which has existed " from eternity,'' and it bids fair to be 
as permanent as the barbarism of the race. All earnings in effect are 
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engrossed in a common stock, so that when it comes to eating and drink- 
ing, all are on terms of the most perfect equality. • This explains the 
apparent hospitality* of most eastern iieoples, for where it is a nniversal 
cnstom to have everything in common, the matter of giving freely to 
strangers, from whom as much in like circamstances would invariably 
be expected, is hardly as meritorious as might at first sight be supposed. 
When Seated around their calabash of rice and palm oil all distinctions 
appear to be forgotten, and not a word is said or gesture given to create 
a sense of unworthiness in any of the recipients, be they in public esti- 
mation good or bad, provident or improvident, deserving or undeserving, 
industrious or lazy. 

Thus in certain moral aspects the system seems an admirable one, 
but in reality it is all in the seeming ; there are no positive upbuilding 
virtues in communism. As an illustration of its evil effects, I know of 
a blight, industrious young carpenter, of good moral characterin every 
respect, who for the last five years has averaged in earnings at least 
$26 per month, and but for this wretched system might today have a 
cottage of his own with all pleasant surroundings. Not more than one- 
third of his earnings iire spent on himself, the rest all being appropri- 
ated by a parcel of lazy, improvident, and oi tentimes vicious leeches, not 
one of whom would work like him for a day unless driven to it by 
pinching hunger or some other dire necessity. Communism is thus 
largely responsible for the almost utter indifference of the mass of na- 
tives toward having their condition improved ; but in its *' struggle for 
existence'' with European civilization it must either eventually perish 
or those who hold to it will become a burden to the colony. As yet but 
little has been accomplished towards weaning the natives from their 
communistic habits and sentiments, and as a re^4alt there are but few 
instances of thrift and prosperity among them. Unless the whole bar- 
ren mountain mass can be moved bodily no diamonds are to be had. 
This is communism, and its tendency, especially when it must compete 
with a high civilization, is toward poveity, extinction, and death. 
There is hope, however, that with the division of the country into small 
farms, and a more extensive development of the i>resent school system, 
a better state of things will prevail. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

Drunkenness to a greater or lesser extent seems to be the general 
condition of the vast majority of the trades and other people of Sene- 
gal who are not Mohammedans. Drunkenness to au extent which stupe- 
fies all the faculties is not perhaps so prevalent here as in Europe ; the 
difficulty is, drinking, with the vices and miseries which attend it, are 
here almost universal, and outside the settlements there are no re- 
straints of law to protect the innocent from the murderous disposition 
which drunkenness often engenders. It is my deliberate conviction 
that it costs the native trades-people in Senegambia more for mm than 
it does for food, and what makes it very annoying for their employers, 
is the fact that their services cannot be depended on so long as they 
have the means in hand to buy rum. House servants are as bad as the 
rest, and unless European families are lucky enough to secure Mohamme- 
dans for their cooks they can never know when a fast will be intruded 
upon them. The women in the matter of drinking are if anything 
worse than the men, and if employed for waiters are sure to smash all 
the crockery within their reach in an incredibly short space of time. 
It is a custom among them also to form themselves into " drinking 
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clubs " of a dozen or so each, and whenever their accumulated means 
are sufficient to purchase three or four gallons of liquor, they will, after 
excusing themselves from work on some frivolous pretext, meet at a 
house selected for the purpose, and indulge in orgies too terrible to be 
described. It is sometimes a week before they recover from these de- 
bauches, and the interests of tliose who are, after all, obliged to employ 
them, suflfer accordingly. 

Added to the annoyance from their drinking habits is also the fact 
that most of these intemperate women are of such easy virtue in other 
respects that their husbands seldom trust them, but leave them for 
others on the slightest pretexts. The women also change partners as 
often as chance follows occasion, so that society, as we recognize the 
term, scarcely has an existence. It is one of the most common of things 
among the so-called Christian natives of Senogambia to see children, 
brothers and sisters through their mother, but all having different 
fathers, thus completely reversing the Mormon custom, where children 
are often brothers and sisters through their father but not through their 
mothers. Scores of children also die through neglect, exposure, and 
vile diseases, for which the drunken habits of their mothers are directly 
responsible. That drunkenness is the principal cause of these irregu- 
larities and miberies is proven by the fact that among the Mohammedan 
part of the population things go on a great deal better. In a fair com- 
parison between what is caUed the native Christian population of Sene- 
gambiaand the Mohammedan population the advantage without doubt is 
in favor of the latter, all owing, however, to their aversion to rum. And 
it does seem as though our Government must be culpable in granting 
drawbacks on rum and alcx)hol, which is exported by the ship-loa<l, to 
debauch and destroy the unreflecting inhabitants of uncivilized conn- 
tries. It is my deliberate conviction that rum in Africa is at present 
doing as much mischief as the slave trade ever didj and that it is a shame 
for a civilized country like the United States to aid any of its merchants 
in exterminating these Northern Zulus of Africa. 

FUTURE PR^OSPECTS. 

What the future of labor is to be in Senegal, with the present blight- 
ing influences to retard its higher development, it is, of course, difficult 
to determine. Most of the races which now inhabit the country are 
superior in physique as compared with other Africans, and if they could 
be subjected to good upbuilding influences instead of being poisoned 
physically and having their moral faculties blotted out by New England 
rum, they would undoubtedly make rapid advances in all the great de- 
partments of industry. There is no lack of capacity among the Faulahs, 
Jaloffs, and Mandingoes, but worthy objects which challenge admiration 
and impel men to better their condition are not sufficiently held up to 
their sight. A little is perhaps being accomplished by teaching some 
of their children in the parochial schools, but what is most needed is 
something to convince the native mind that to be truly prosperous men 
should be temperate, frugal, and industrious. As things are now most 
of the boys who have learned to write their names in school and can 
place figures in row or column expect to be merchants like the Euro- 
peans they see, and think it beneath them to perform any manual labor. 
They are quick to observe and imitate, and if a dozen European me- 
chanics with their families were settled among them for a spell, and 
they could see and realize how well things can go on among the thrifty, 
moral, and industrious who labor at home, they would receive more 
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benefit thau from all the miBsiouaries, who, in tbe absence of any such 
examples to which Ihey can call attention, have recourse only to dry 
precept and dogma, which, to minds unaccustomed to reason away from 
the animal, accomplish very little in the way of enlightenment. Euro- 
pean mechanics do not emigrate here because the climate is considered 
unhealthy, but European capital is seeking investment in railroads, 
plantations, and other enterprises, which must very soon compel skilled 
labor in the country. Sugar, oil, and rice mills are already in course of 
construction. Coastwise navigation has received considerable develop- 
ment, new roads are being built, and I presume the time is close at hand 
in which all branches of industry must be developed and flourish in 
Senegal. Whether this will have to be done mostly by imported labor, 
or whether a small remnant of the descendants of tbe present natives 
will grow out of their prejudices and. survive in spite of rum and the 
other poisons used to kill them, remains for some future observer to 
chronicle. 

PETER STRICKLAND, 

Consul. 
United States Consitlate, 

GoreeVakar, July 9, 1884. 



SIERRA UEONE. 

REPORT BT CONSUL LBWIH. 
COST OF LIVING. 

Rice from $3.60 to $4.80 ]>er 100 pounds ; cotton goods for the clothing 
of poor people, very low rates ; rent of a small house, $2 per month. 

This is without doubt a good country for the very poor or laboring 
class ; being warm the year round, very little clothing or shelter is 
needed, and rice and fish are always to be had at moderate prices. 

There is really no distress here for the want of something to eat, as 
seen in Europe or the United Siates. 

I don't think there is any change in the present rate of wages and 
those prevailing in 1878, and conditions are about the same. 

The habits of the working class are not very trustworthy, not saving, 
and they spend all they make, be it much or little. 

No strikes. 

Working people are perfectly free to purchase the necessaries of life 
where they choose. The laborer is paid by the day, week, or month, in 
English coin. 

No CO operative societies. 

General condition of the working people! Some ])retty good, others 
very bad. The common laborer only receives enough to keep soul and 
body together, and can never lay up anything for sickness or old age; 
but many might if, they were not so fond of fine dress and of following 
in all European customs of extravagance. 

Moral and physical conditions I Can't say much in favor of the for- 
mer, but physically they are very hardy, and endure great hardships. 

Workingmen have all the rights of any citizens* but their influence 
on legislation is very limited. 

There is no direct taxation on rich or poor. All revenue is raised by 
customs duties on imi)orts and exports. 
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Women and children are employed largely in trading on their own 
account, and few if any are hired at employment for wages. 
No means provided in caje of fire. 

Good hospitals for the sick, and since the epidemic of yellow fever of 
this May and June, sanitary measures are enforced rigidly. 

JDDSON A. LEWIS, 

GoiiSuL 
United States Consulate, 

Sierra Leone, November 10, 1884. 



I. General trades. 

Wages paid per week of forty-eight hours in Sierra Leone, 



OocupfttioQB. 



BUILDIKG TRADES.' 



Brioklavers 

Hod-carriers . 
Kaaons 

Teoders 

Plasterers 

Slaters 

Carpenters 



OTHER TRADRf). 



Bakers 

Baoksmitbs. 



Lowest. I Highest \\ 



Occnpations. 



OTHER TRADES— oontlnued. 



$-J 88 

1 44 

2 88 

1 44 

2 88 
2 88 
2 52 



2 16 
2 88 



$5 04 t :^atcbers. 



1 80 
5 04 



5 04 
3 60 
5 04 



2 88 
4 32 



I Cabinet-makers 

\ Coopers 

I Oaraeners 

i Jewelers 

: Laborers, porters, Sec 

MiUwrigbto 

Printers 

Teachers, public schools . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tailors 



Lowest. 



•10 72 
324 
2 88 
2 16 
(t) 

1 44 
4 32 

2 16 
2 40 



Highest. 



"$1 00 
504 
3 60 



2 88 I 
2 16 I 
2 16 



(t) 
1 80 
10 80 
432 
960 
4 32 
288 
432 



* Per bullock. 



t Job working : Gold, 50 per cent. ; silver, 100 per cent. 



VII. Ship- YARDS and ship-building. 

Wages paid per week of forty- eight hours in ship-yards in Sierra Leone. 



Occupations. 
Boat building or repairing wooden ships 



Lowest. 
$5 04 



Highest. 
*flO 86 



* The highest price is tliat paid to the boss workmen ; all others receive the low price named. 

VIII. Seamen^s wages. 

Wages paid per month to seamen (officers and men) — distinguishing between ocean, coast^ and 
river navigatioii, and between sail and steam — in Sierra Leone, 



Occupations. 



Lowest. 



Masters of small steamers plying about the coast and up the rivers (white) | $50 00 

Hatesforsarae (black) , 7 20 

Stokers (black) , 4 80 

Engineers (black) 10 00 

Sailors ; 5 00 

Sailors and small sailing crafts ' 5 00 



Highest. 



$100 00 
15 60 

7 ao 

18 00 
12 00 
10 00 
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IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wage* paid per tveekof ftfrttf-eighi kourt in stores, wholesale or retail, to males j in Sierra 

Leone, 

Oocnpations. Lowest. Highest. 

European clerkd $5 00 i $25 00 

NativeolerkB i 6 00 i 12 00 



Norm. — Head boolc-lceepers and oonfldentUl clvrks — Europesn— |(et u high as $3,000 per year io aome 
of the Urge Earopean honses. 

X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per month with hoard to household servants (towns and cities) in Sierra Leone, 



Halecoolis.. 
House boye . 



Occapations. Lowest. | Highest | Arerage. 

1 - i-~ 



$4 80 $16 60 $7 at 

2 40 ' 7 20 < 4 80 



XOTB. — Nearly all cooking is done by males. 

XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wages paid per day, to agrichUural laborers and household (oountrg) Htrvants in Sierra Leone 
• and rice. 



Oooapations. | Lowest j Highest ATerage. 

Managing man for fkrm $0 46 1 $100 1 $0 72 

Laborers 24 86 ! 

XII. Corporation EMPLOYifes. 

Wages paid per week of forty-eight hours to the corporation employes in the city of Sierra 

Leone. 

Highest ATerage. 



Oeonpations. Lowest. 



Superintendent of roads and boUdings I j I $14 00 

Artisans in wood, iron, and stone I $2 16 1 $5 76, 3 00 



XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per month of one hundred and ninety-two hours to employes in Oovemment de- 
partments and offices J exclusive of tradesmen and laborers in Sierra Leone, 



Occapations. ' Lowest j Highest 



Average. 



Foremen ! $16 00, $46 00) $25 00 

Clerks I 8 00 I 40 00 80 00 

' I 1 
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XIV. Trades and labor — Government employ. 

Wages paid by the week offorttf^ght hours to the trades and lal}orers in Government ewploy 

in Sierra Leone. 



Oocopfttions. 



Lowest. Highest. 

1 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


$2 88 1 $5 76 


Ir(ft workers «-.. 


2 88 


$5 7f 


288 504 1 
2 88 5 04 


Coopers 


5 04 



Painters. . . 
Carpenters 
Masons.... 



XV. Printers and printing offices. 

Statement showing the weiges paid per week of forty-eight hours to printers {compositortf 
pressmeUf proof-readers^ ^c.) in Sierra Leone. 



Oooapations. 


Lowest. 

$2 88 
144 


Highest. 

$504 
485 


OccupatioDs. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Foreman -. 


Pressmen 

Proof-readers 


...| $144 
2 88 


$2 16 


Compositors 


5 04 




i 1 " 





MADEIRA. 

RFPOBT BY VI0EC0K8UL HUTCHISON. 

1? be followiug brief notes on this subject are respectfully submitt^, 
in compliance with the instructions of July 15 last. The field is so lim- 
ited and the remuneration of labor so uniform that there are no mate- 
rials for a report under all the heads stated in the circular. 

The cost of living to the laboring classes is small, their food consist- 
ing chiefly of Indian corn, price 2J cents per pound, and sweet potatoes, 
price 1 to 1^ cents per pound, and occasionally bread and fish. Their 
clothing consists of coarse cotton or linen material, the climate enabling 
them for the greater part of the year to work in shirt and trousers only. 
In some cases the laborers have houses of their own, rudely constructed 
of rough stone, and thatched, the floor being of earth or paved with 
round stones from the beach. Those who pay rent usually pay from $15 
to $18 per annum. 

Their habits are generally good, the laborers being temperate and 
steady. They are disposed to be saving, but with their wages that is 
impossible. 

Good feeling prevails between employer and employed. 

There is no organization of labor nor of capital, nor are there any 
strikes. 

The working people can buy where they choose. They are paid 
weekly, in thetsurrent coin of the country. 

There is one co operative society in Funchal, but it is not prosperous. 

The general condition of the working class is not good, and the only 
chance of improving their condition is by emigration. In sickness they 
usually go to the public hospital in Funchal. 

Workingmen have the right of voting in the election of deputies for 
the Cortes, or Portuguese Parliament, and they pay a very small tax on 
their industrial income, varying from 20 to 50 cents per annum. 

The causes of emigration are low wages, and they eagerly emigrate 
to whatever country requires their services. Latterly, agricultural la- 
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borers have been emigrating in large numbers to the Hawaiian Islands, 
and emigration to that country is now actively going on. 

FEMALE LABOR. 

The average wages earned by female adults in agricultural labor is 20 
cents a day. The hours of labor average 7 to 11 hours daily, accord- 
ing to the season of the year. There are no means provided for their 
improvement. The employers make no provision for the sick and dis- 
abled. 

The state of education is very low, very few of either sex being able 
to read. 

Lists of wages of the principal occupations accompany this report. 

J. HUTCHISON, 

Vice- Consul. 
United States Consulate, 

Funchal, May 26, 1884. 



Hod-o«rrien 
Masoiu 

Tttodera ., 
PUsierera 

Tender* . . 
Roofen. 



Tenders.... 
Plombers 

AmUUoU. 
Carpenters 



Bftkere 

Blsokiuniths .... 

Bookbinders 

BnMsfoanders . . , 
Cabinet-makers . 
Confectioners ... 
Cixar-makers. 
Coop 



opera 
irdener 



Oardenera 

Hatt«<ra 

Laborera, portera. &o . 

Printera 

Stfredorea 

Tallora 

Tinamitha 



1. General trades. 

Wages paid per day of 9 hours. 



Occnpationa. 



BUILDIMO TBADU. 



OTUBB TBADB8. 



Lowest. I Higheat. i Average. 



$0 45 



$0 c;^ 



•I- 



$0 87 
75 
87 
75 
37 
75 
87 
1 00 
40 
75 



55 

05 
55 

65 
65 
55 
65 
1 00 
65 
85 
37 
90 
65 
65 
40 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per month in stores^ wholesale or retail, 1o males. 



Occnpationa. 



Average 
wagea. 



Salettnen or clerka. 



$15 00 



Ko femalea employed in the above<named capaoitiea. 
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X. Household wages in towns and oitibs. 

Wages paid per inonth, with hoard, to household servants (toums and cUie^). 



Ooonpations. 



€!ooks (men)... 

Waiters 

Chambennaids. 



Average 
wages. 



OccnpatioDS. 



$8 00 I Cooks (women). 

10 00 1 Grooms 

5 00 j Boys 



XI. Agricultural wages. 

W€iges paid to agricultural laborers and household (country) servants. 



Occupations. 



AT«n«« 



Laborers perdav. 

Servants (female) permonta. 



* Withoat food. 



t With food. 
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VICTORIA. 

REPORT BY CONHVL-OENBRAL SPENCER, OF MELBOURKS. 
MALE LABOR. 

Doubtless ooe of tbe most perplexing of modern social problems is. 
tbe peaceable readjustment of tbe unfriendly relations wbich at present 
exist between capital and labor. It is exceedinglj- unfortunate for botb 
tbat tbey should assume an attitude of antagonism to each other, for 
their interests are identical. Capital and labor, in fact, are but differ- 
ent forms of the same thing. Labor is undeveloped capital, and capital 
is cr>'stallized labor. According to the opinion of not a few of the lead- 
ing thinkers of the day, co-operation is the only practicable solution of 
this great problem ; co-operation instead of competition. Competition 
makes all men Ishmaelites— every man's hand against that of his fellow. 
Cooperation would apply the golden rule to business affairs, and make 
of all mankind a common brotherhood. 

That the relations of employers and employed are everywhere strained 
and unsatisfactory will hardly be denied. Labor contends t^at it does 
not receive its legitimate share of the profits arising from its union with 
capital. It utters its protests in the form of strikes, but hitherto with 
only partial success. Having thus signally failed to obtain a redress or 
its grievances, it has learned the value ot combination and is becoming 
aggressive and defiant. Happy will it be for capital if it takes timely 
warning and averts the threatened conflict. First ther^ comes the mut- 
tering of the distant thunder ; after that the thunderbolt. 

RATES OF WAGES. 

Victoria has been styled the *^ workingman's paradise," and not with- 
out reason, if it is compared in this respect either with (xreat Britain or 
any other country in Europe. Much interesting information relating 
to the general condition of the laboring and artisan classes in the colony 
has been elicited by the royal comniiHsion on the tariff and the em- 
ployes in shops commission, which goes to show that the hours of labor 
are shorter and the rates of remuneration, on the average, higher in 
Victoria than they are in England or any other country of the Old 
World. With a propitious climate and a fruitful soil, with eight hours 
as the recognized working day, an<l with high wages for almost every 
description of labor, there is probably no country in the world, if we ex- 
cept the United States, that off'ers greater attractions to the working- 
man than Victoria. 

:J67 
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COST OF LIVING. 

Accordiug to the evidence taken before tbe royal commission, the cost 
of living to the laboring classes is, on tbe whole, less in Victoria than 
it was ten years ago. During tbe past six months, however, there has 
been a sensible increase in tbe prices of some of the necessaries of life, 
owing to the severe and long-continued drought and tbe large export of 
frozen meat to the old country. House rent is higher than in England. 
Tbe rent of cottages in tbe suburbs of the city suitable for clerks and 
shopmen range from $250 to $500 per annum, and those for artisans 
and laborers from $2 to $4 per week. As for clothing, it would be dif- 
ficult to estimate, even approximately, the expense for any particular 
class, involving, as it does, a question of taste as well as the purchas- 
ing ability of the consumer. 

WAGES PAST AND PRESENT. 

With a few exceptions the present rate of wages and the conditions 
of labor are about tbe same as those which prevailed in 1878. There 
has been a sensible reduction in the wages paid to journeymen shoe- 
makers and tailors, owing in part to tbe keen competition, and in part 
to the introduction of machines and female labor. On the other hand, 
there has been a slight advance in the wages paid to agricultural labor- 
ers and domestic servants. 

HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

That habits of economy and thrift prevail to a great extent is evident 
from the fact that in a X)opnlation of 900,000 persons, of whom 330.000 
are under fifteen years of age, there are 122,584 who are depositors in 
savings-banks, with an aggregate amount of $15,600,000 standing to 
their credit. The various friendly societies have an income, in round 
numbers, of $1,000,000, and $2,000,000 invested ; the building societies 
have an income of $7,000,000, beside $5,000,000 on deposit. Of the 
$83,000,000 of deposits bearing interest in the various banks of the 
colony, a certain proportion — although there are no means of ascertain- 
ing the exact amount — is deposited by tbe working classes. 

On the other hand, there is a considerable amount of poverty, occa- 
sioned for the most part by intemperance or other misconduct. The 
fact that a community of less than a million of inhabitants expends not 
less than $15,000,000 per annum upou intoxicating liquors is quite suf- 
ficient to explain why a certain amount of destitution and misery exists. 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOY^. 

The feeling which prevails between employers and employes in the 
colony of Victoria is, generally speaking, of a friendly character. Owing 
to the fact that the legislature has not, for a considerable number of 
years past, appropriated any portion of the public revenue for immigra- 
tion purposes, as well as to the great distance of Australia from Europe, 
which operates as a bar to voluntary emigration from the Old World, the 
increase of population from without, is comparatively insignificant. 
Consequently the labor market is rarely or never overstocked; wages 
are high, and skilled workmen of every description are able to dictate 
their own terms. Hence it is to the interest of employers to cultivate 
friendly relations with their workmen ; for the independent position of 
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the latter and the trades combinations which exist among them enable 
them to resist and resent any harsh or arbitrary act of authority on the 
part of the former, while it is only due to these to state that their con- 
duct, as a general rule, is courteous and considerate towards the wage- 
earning classes. 

Eight hours, as a rule, constitute a day's labor, the remuneration of 
which is so liberal that a frugal, sober, and enteiprisin^ operative will 
often succeed, after a few years of patient and persevering toil, in rais- 
ing himself to the position of a foreman, overseer, contractor, or em- 
ployer of labor himself. As such he feels a certain amount of sympathy 
for those out of whose ranks he has raised himself, and he shapes his 
actions towards them accordingly. In most large establishments it is 
customary for principals to give an annual picnic, to which the whole of 
the men, together with their wives and families, are invited ; the entire 
expense being defrayed by the firm. This has the effect of cementing 
the good feeling which exists between employers and employed, and, as 
a natural consequence, the peace and prosperity of the community are 
promoted by these harmonious relations. 

OBGANIZED CONDITION OP LABOR. 

Not only have all the branches of handicraft their trades unions, but 
the day laborers also have a similar organization. Each has its com- 
mittee of management ; and a trades hall, erected on a block of land 
granted for that purpose by the government, furnishes them with a 
place of rendezvous. Meetings are held in it once a fortnight, or oftener, 
as may be required by the committee of each trade. There are some- 
thing like twenty difierent industries thus represented. Questions of 
policy involving trade usages or matters in dispute between employers 
and employed are discuss^ at such periodical meetings with fairness, 
intelligence, and impartiality : and each ot these bodies may be regarded 
as a separate committee of wnat constitutes in the aggregate a congress 
or parliament of labor. 

The efi'ect of such organizations is to increase the power and also the 
self-respect of their individual members. Bound together by a commu- 
nity of sentiment and interest, and ready to support each other in case 
of emergency, the United Trades are an important factor in political and 
social dynamics. They succeeded some years ago, by a combined effort, 
in establishing the principle of eight hours labor, eight hours rest, and 
eight hours refreshment and recreation; and the anniversary of its in- 
stitution is observed as a public holiday by the wage-earning classes in 
Melbourne, when all the trades march in procession through the streets, 
with their respective banners and the emblems of their daily occupa- 
tions. 

There are no counter-organizations of capitalists. The chamber of 
manufacturers occupies itself with the general concerns of trade and 
manufactures. Some minor associations have been formed by the pro- 
ducers of, or dealers in, particular articles, chietiy with the object of 
procuring steadiness of price, discountenancing illegitimate competition 
and dishonest trading, as well as of protecting themselves against fraud 
and embezzlement. But otherwise, capital has not resorted to any 
unions, either for aggressive or defensive purposes. 

STRIKES AND COUBTS OF ABBITBATION. 

As each of the trades has been organized in the manner previously 
described, and has a standing committee to watch over its interests, 
92 A— 2 LAB 24 
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strikes are not often bad recourse to as a means of adjusting the current 
rate of wages, and determining the market value of skilled or of un- 
skilled labor. More often than otherwise any reasonable demand for 
increased remuneration is acceded to by employers in preference to en- 
countering the loss, annoyance, and anxiety which would be entailed by 
the suspension of industrial operations in consequence of a lock-out. 

On the other hand, occasions have arisen in which advantage has 
been taken by employes of their knowledge of the fact that a certain 
public or private contract must be completed within a given time and 
under a heavy penalty, to exact an advance in wages, without due jus- 
tification, and not uufrequently to the serious detriment or actual loss 
of the contractor. The knowledge that such strikes are possible, and 
even probable, is of course a disturbing element in all calculations af- 
fecting important works, involving a considerable outlay of capital and 
extending over a lengthened period of time. There can be very little 
doubt but that great public undertakings are rendered much more 
costly to the community than they otherwise would be by contractors 
feeling themselves compelled to guard against a contingency of this 
kind in preparing their schedules of prices. 

Among employers of labor, and among the more intelligent of the 
skilled artisans, there is a general desire for councils of conciliation 
such as exist upon the continent of Europe, to be composed of employ- 
ers and employes in equal numbers, with a president unconnected with 
either class ; and it is understood that a measure to give legal effect to 
this desire and legal authority to its decisions will shortly be submitted 
to the parliament of Victoria, with the strong probability that it will 
be enrolled upon the statute-book. 

In the final report of the royal commission on employes in shops the 
commissioners say : 

In the opinion of yoar couimlHsiouers the niost effective mode of bringing about in- 
daBtrial co-operation and mutual sympathy between employers and employed, and 
thus obviatiug labor couflicts in the future, is by the establishment of courts of con- 
ciliation in Victoria whose procedure and awards shall have the sauction and author- 
ity of law. 

Your commissioners therefore recommend that, during the ensuing session of Par- 
Haiiient, the Government iutroduce a measure having for its object the establishment 
and maintenance of courts of conciliation in Victoria. 

Of the proposed act, the following are the principal provisions : 

I. A central council to be established in Melbourne which shall be permanent. 

II. The central council to consist of fourteen members, seven of whom shall repre- 
sent employers and seven employ^. 

III. The central council to be elective. 

IV. The qualification of those entitled to vote for representatives on the central 
council to cousibt of electors being on the one part employers and on the other part em- 
ployes, none of whom shall be less than twenty-one years of age. 

V. Qualified electors to be eligible for membership of the central council and local 
courts of conciliation. 

VI. The method of recording the votes of electors to be determined by the various 
trade orgauizations. Failing the existence of such in any particular locality at the 
time, then through some kindred association which may accept the responsibility of 
collecting and recording such votes. 

VII. Candidates for the central council to be nominated fourteen days at least prior 
to the day of election. 

VIII. The government to be requested to make the necessary arrangements for the 
election of members of the first central council. 

IX. The central council to be a court of appeal from local courts of conciliation. 

X. The position of members of the central council and of local courts to be honorary. 

XI. Vocaucies occurring in the central council through disqualification to be filled 
up by the remaining members representing the interest for which the person disqual- 
ified had been elected. 
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XII. The ^nestion of diaqnaliRcation to be decided by a minority of those memben 
of the coQDCil identified with the interest which the person affected had been elected 
to represent. 

XIII. Two members of the central council to retire annually, one being a represen- 
tative of employers and the other of employes. At the end of the first year after elec- 
tion the representative on each side who obtained the smallest number of votes shall 
retire, when two others shall be elected to fill their places, and so on in rotation. Re- 
tiring members to be eligible for re-election. 

XIv. Local courts of conciliation may be appointed in any municipality or district 
in the colony. 

XV. Local courts to be temporary and their duties specific, except in cases where it 
may be considered desirable by the trade organization in any district to elect a local 
rnnrt to represent them for a period not exceeding twelve months; the members of 
such court to consist of an equal number of employers and employ^ 

XVI. The mayor of any city, town, or borough, and the president of any shire, to 
receive applications for the establishment of a local court, on receipt of which he 
shall within twenty-four hours mako the necessary arrangement for the election of 
the members of such court.^ and shall act at» returning officer of the same, or appoint 
a deputy to act on bis behalf 

XVII. There shall be a president and vice president of the central council, elected 
by the members from each side respectively. 

XVIII. Thcf president, vice president, or whoever in the absence of those shall pre- 
side during the adjudication of any cause, shall not be entitled to a casting vote. 

XIX. Rules XVII and XVIII to apply to local courts. 

XX. When the necessary authority has been obtained by the parties interested for 
the establishment of a local court, they shall proceed to the election of representa- 
tives under the act. 

XXI Expenses to be limited to the actual outlay incurred in hearing the dispute, 
for which the plaintiff may be required to give security in the first instance. 
, XXII. Any local court failing to arrive at an amicable settlement regarding the 
matter in dispute, an appeal may be made to the central council. 

XXIII. A permanent secretary to the central council, to be appointed by the gov- 
ernment. 

XXIV. The central council to frame its own rules and regulations and mode of pro- 
cedure under the act. 

XXV. The president, vice president, and members of the central council, to be «x 
officio magistrates of the central bailiwick. 

XXVI. Decrees made by the central council to be enforced under provisions to be 
embodied in the act. 

XXVII. President of central council to have power to inflict a penalty — either a 
fine not exceeding £ or a term of imprisonment not exceeding — days— for con- 
tempt of court. 

Employes are asually paid weekly in English sterling. They are 
perfectly free to make their parchases, of whatever kind, wherever 
they choose. 

CO-OPBRATIVB SOCIETIES. 

"Go-operation,'' says the Earl of Roseberry, "is the obvious and only 
remedy for all troubles arising out of the conflict between capital and 
labor.'' And yet, although the conditions here are more favorable than 
in England, cooperation among the wage-earning classes of Victoria 
has hitherto met with only indifferent success. One of the largt^st iron 
foundries in the colony has been conducted upon this principle for a 
period of something like twenty years, but, as I understand, it has never 
paid a dividend. Whether the members of the co-partnery have been 
drawing the same wages as they would have done had they been work- 
ing for private employers, I have no means of ascertaining. Neither 
has cooperation for distributive purposes been any more successful 
among the operative classes. Experiments have been made, but hith- 
erto they have almost invariably ended in failure. There are at the 
present time two large associations of this kind in Melbourne, but they 
have been founded and carried on by the middle and upper classes of 
society almost exclusively. One of them, the mutual store, in the city 
of Melbourne, has paid 8 per cent, per annum, besides occasional 
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bonases, for many years past. The other, the Equitable Co-operative 
Society, has been established too recently to justify me in speaking 
with confidence of its position and prospects. The secretary of this so- 
ciety, however, in his paper on co-operation, read recently before the 
Intercolonial Trades Union Congress, says: 

Tills society has only been in business two months, yet it employs nearly two hun- 
dred work-people, males and females, of whom about fifty are employed as tailors, 
upholsterers, mantle-makers and milliners, and the remainder as distribntors. Other 
trades will quickly follow. It has a buyer located in London, who buys direct from 
manufacturers; a banking account there which means bringing capital for iise here, 
and which the colonies so much need, and without which progress is impossible. This 
society could easily establish branches all over Melbourne, and give the management 
to local committees, consisting of the trusted members of the working class, supple- 
mented by one or more of its own committee. This society has an inflnential share- 
holding body, and is adding about twenty-fiye members per week. It is established 
upon the most democratic principles, for only one vote is allowed foreachhead, what- 
ever capital its owner may have invested, and aU the profits are divided among the 
purchasers in proportion to their individual support, after paying capital not more 
than a fair rate of dividend, viz, 8 per cent, per annum. All the profits of the work- 
ing-class societies at home are divided in this manner, with the exception that 8 per- 
cent, is the rule as regards interest. 

There is one form of co-operation in Victoria, however, which is very 
popular and highly beneficial. I refer to that of building societies; by 
means of which, workingmen, small shopkeepers, mercantile clerks, 
and others, are enabled to acquire houses of their own by means of a 
small monthly subscription spread over a period of time ranging from 
four to ten yf ars. Some millions of pounds sterling have been accumu- 
lated and invested in this way during the last thirty years with this re- 
sult, that in the suburbs of Melbourne and in the country districts the 
great bulk of the thrifty and industrial population are their own land- 
lords. There are about fifty building societies in Victoria which send 
in their returns to the Government statistician. These have an income 
of $7,500,000 and have made advances, secured on real property, to the 
extent of $16,000,000, exclusive of loans granted in previous years and 
subsequeutty redeemed. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING GLASSES. 

Probably there is no country in the world in which the condition of 
the working man is more favorable than it is in the colony of Victoria. 
The climate is such that those who pursue out ofdoor occupations do 
not probably, on an average, lose more than ten days in the year, and 
then it is owing to heavy rains. In the winter months the thermometer 
rarely falls below 320 Fahrenheit ; when it does it is after night-fall, and 
it will probably register 10^ in the sun at noon. The heat of the sum- 
mer months is a dry and stimulating, and not an enervating and op- 
pressive heat. The eight^hour system, with the Saturday half holiday, 
is the prevalent one. For eight months in the year a householder re- 
quires no fuel except to cook with, and his outlay for clothing is of 
course very much less than it is in countries subject to a severer cli- 
mate. 

Numbers of the artisan classes occupy neat suburban cottages, con- 
taining from four to six rooms, each surrounded by a small garden plat 
where the laboring man may sit, in no figurative sense, under his own 
vine and fig tree. 

The skilled laborer lives generously, and has a substantial meal, with 
meat, three times a day. The state supplies his children with educa- 
tion gratuitously ; public libraries and free reading-rooms furnish him 
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with the means of instruction and intellectual improvement; pnblic 
parks are provided for his recreation, while a large annual expenditure 
by the government on railways and other public works maintains wages 
at an unnaturally high level, and as manhood is the sole qualification 
for the sufi'rage, and he belongs to a class which has a numerical ma- 
jority, he and his fellow- workmen are masters of the political situation. 

A skilled artisan earning $15 a week for forty-eight hours' labor can 
save $10 a week out of it without denying himself any of the necessa- 
ries of life. This is assuming that he is a single man. And it may be 
said of those who are married to good domestic managers, and are sober 
and thrifty themselves, that they can lay up at least $100 a year. All 
the necessaries of life are comparatively cheap, with the exception of 
those articles of wearing apparel, furniture, working implements, &c., 
the cost of which is enhanced by protective duties. 

On the whole, the moral and physical condition of the people is sound 
and healthy. In a bright and exhilarating climate, with free access to 
libraries and museums, and with a great fondness for public holidays 
and out-ofdoor sports and enjoyments, the influences sorrounding the 
population of Victoria are of a cheerful and beneficial character. 

STATEMENTS OF WORKING PEOPLE. 

The Victorian working man is very sensitive to whatever may appear 
to him as an intrusion upon his domestic privacy, and is, therefore, in- 
disposed to communicate any detailed information relative to his house- 
hold expenditure unless required to do so before a royal commission. 
Consequently, I am unable to comply with the suggestions of the De- 
partment in this particular, but in lieu thereof I herewith transmit the 
sworn statements of lepresentative tradesmen made befoi^e the royal 
commission on the tariff, which I trust will prove equally satisfactory 

a. statement of a bootmaker. 

William Trenowith, l>ootmAker, sworn and examined. 

Qaestion. What were the wages in 1879, and what are thej now r — Answer. It is 
yery difflcnlt, ol course, to give accurate figures, becanse some men are so ronoh smarter 
than others. 

Q. Take a smart man, first of all, to compare with the smart man you spoke of who 
earned high wages under abnormal circumstances f — A. Some men, I am told, now 
earn as much as four pounds a week. They are a very few and rare exceptions, but 
I should say the average wages for a fairly competent man—not a slow man, and not 
a very quick man— are about fifty shillings a week. 

Q. How many pairs of boots aid that man turn out for his thirty shilliugs f — ^A. 
Twelve pairs of women's boots, at two and sixpence a pair. 

Q. If the same man turned out the same twelve pairs of women's boots now, what 
would his pay bef — A. Twelve pairs of the same boots f 

Q. Yes. — A. Eighteen shillings. 

Q. Eighteen shillings, instead of thirty shillings f — A. Yes. 

Q. You are an operative, and speak fh)ro experience and for those whom you repre- 
sent. Do you find the cost of living increased since the year 1876 T — A. No ; I think 
in almost every particular it has d«'creased. 

Q. You show us, by figures, how the operative bootmaker in 1867, before the tarifiT 
was introduced, earned about £'i 8«. a week. Yon show us now that after all the 
competition between various manufacturers an average man may earn 50«. a week in 
his factory. Now, is his 50«. a week worth as much to him in purchasing power as 
60«. was in previous times f — A. Oom a rough calculation my experience is that bO$. 
a week is worth nearly as much as three pounds; at any rate, it is worth much more 
than it was lu 1867. 

Q. So that taking that into account as well, you have absolutely got an increase of 
wages f — A. Yes: I can give an illustration of what I mean by purchasing power 
being greater. In 1867 I gave £2 7«. fid. for a trousers and vest in Bourke street, and 
I was unfortunate enough to fall in a waterhole with them, and when 1 tried to get 
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them OD again I could not put them on with pleasure, they were so shrunk np, and 
now I can get a very good tronoers and vest for a pound less. 

Q. Then we understand you that considering the increase of value and the purchas- 
ing power of your wages now as compared with 1867, you are twelve shillings a week 
better off under present circumstances than yon were before f — A. I think so. 

Q. You say you think so; I would like it definitely. — A. I have not gone into fig- 
ures, and I would not say definitely twelve shillings, but I am sure I am better off. I 
oould not say what was the sum — it might be more or less, but I feel sure at looking 
backet the cost of everything I nse, then, and now, that I must be better off now 
than then. 

Q. Do you pay uiore for rent now than you did then ; that is a large item in an 
operative's expenses T — ^A. I could not spealc upon that, because at that time I was not 
a householder. 

Q. You ouly speak of wearing apparel T~A. Wearing apparel and things I use. 

Q. They are cheaper than they were f — A. Yes ; for instance, a heel shave used to be 
four and bixpence then, and now the highest price is three and sixpence. 

b. Statement of an engineer, 

John Reynolds, engineer (fitter), sworn and examined. 
By the Hon. Mr. Lorimer : 

Question. What is the rate of wages of men in your occupation f — ^Answer. From 
10«. to Vis, a day, some 13«. 

Q. What were you getting in 1870 T Were you here thei> f — A. I was here then. I 
know that when I came out first I went to Ballarat, and they were working for very- 
small wages at that time, I believe. 

Q. What rate did you get at Ballarat f — A. I got 10«. when I landed first ; that was 
only a week or two. I was employed at Stawell after that, but 1 had to work ten 
hours a day for Vis, a day. 

Q. You f^ot as much at that time as you do now T — A. Yes. 

Q. Was it the high rate of wages that induced you to come out? — A. Yes, un- 
doubtedly ; that and the advice of ray friends. 

Q. What year did yon come out in ? — ^A. 1870. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. What wages had you at home f — A. Twenty-nine shillings a week. 

Q. How many hours a day f — A. Ten. 

Q. You did not woik sixty hours a week, did you ? — A. Yes; we wrought ten hours 
and a half a day every day, so as to get away on Saturday at H o'clock. 

Q. You work forty-eight hours here f — A. Yes. 

Q. And you wrought sixty hours at home for 29«. a week f — A. Yes. 

Q. Could you live any cheaper at home, taking into account rent, food, and cloth- 
ing T — A. Yes, rent, of course, was cheaper. 

Q. Taking everything into consideration, could you live cheaper T — A. I do not 
know that I could,* much. 

Q. Better?— A. No better than you can here. I think a man in steady employ- 
ineut can live more comfortably here than at home; that is if he has steady employ- 
ment. 

Q. Is there much difference in the steadiness of employment hei*e and at home f — 
A. Yes ; a great deal. 

Q. In which way ? — A. At home you may serve your time in a shop, and be in it 
till you are a very old man. There is one case, perhaps, here out of evt-ry hundred 
where that is the case. 

Q. Does the irregularity of employment have any effect upon wages here T — A. I do 
think it has, because in dull times the wages are not so good. The men cannot com- 
mand as high a rate of wages as when there is plenty of employment to give a man 
If. a day extra. 

c Statement of a miner, 

WiLUAM John Cook sworn and examined. 

By the Chairman : 
Question. What are you T— Answer. A miner. 
Q. Are you a working miner T— A. A working miner. 
Q. Are you a member of the Miners' Association f — A. I am not just now. 
Q. Have you ever been a member f — A. I was previously. 

Q. What mine have you been working inf — A. In theElIesmere for about two years. 
Q. Are you a shareholder T— A. No, I am sorry to say I am not. 
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Q. How long have yon been a working miner T — ^A. Since the year 1853. 

Q. Is the rate of wagee in your calling lower now than it was in 1853 f — A. Yes ; it 
is iwdnoed considerably since the year 1853. About 1853 and 1854 wages were about 
£5 a week and over. 

Q. Within the last ten years — 1853 was an exceptional period f— A. About the last 
ten years it has been about the same in Bendigo. 

Q. Has the cost of living been reduced during that timef — A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do von pay as much for rent now as you did ten yean agof— A. About that time 
I think the rent about Sandhurst has been about the same as it was; perhaps not 
qnite so much now as it was ten years ago, but I do not know exactly. 

Q. Is clothing as expensive as it was ten years ago f — A. No ; I do not think so. 

Q. It is lower than it was ten years agoT — A. No, I think not. I think miners' 
clothing is about the same as ten years ago ; I do not find very much differencv in it. 

Q. Do you give as much for a pair of mole trousers now as you did then T — A. I 
think I gave abo.nt the same price; there may 6d. difference, aud that is, I think, 
about the only difference. 

Q. Do yon mean (id. higher or lower f — A. I fancy the moles are 6d, dearer than 
they were ten years ago. 

Q. How about boots T — ^A. Boots are about the same ; I do not think there is very 
much difference in a pair of boots between now and ten years ago, as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

d. Statement of a JeweUr. 

Charles Thompson, journeyman Jeweler, sworn aid examined. 

Question. Is the position of a working Jeweler in this colony as good as in £f g- 
land T— Answer. Yes ; 1 think, perhaps, if there is any difference it is in favor of the 
colonial workman. 

Q. Are your hours of labor longer or shorter f— A. Shorter; that is the advantage ; 
we have eight hours here, and we have to work perhaps nine and in some instances 
nine hours and a half at home. 

Q. For about the same rate of wages T— A. No ; perhaps wages are a little better 
here, with eight hours a day labor. 

Q. licss hours of labor and a little better wages. Is the rate of living higher here 
or at home t — A. Yes ; it is higher, slightly ; still the rate of wages is in favor of the 
colonial workman. 

Q. When you say the rate of livio|^ is higher, as yon have not been very long in the 
colony, will yon explain to the commission on what lines it is higher — in what depart- 
ment of expendit ire is it higher here than at home f — A. Clothing and house rent; 
clothing is 75 per cent, higher here than at home. 

Q. Is that your experience f — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean to tell the commission that you could walk into a shop in a conn- 
try town in England, or one of the manufacturing towns — f — A. Take my native town, 
Birmingham. 

Q. Very well, take Birmingham — and buy a suit of tweed clothes, equal in quality 
to tweed clothes here, for half the price f — A. Say 75 per cent. I can buy a good suit 
of tweed clothes at home for 42a. that would cost me £3 10«. here. Of course that is 
cheap suits at home— tourists' suits. 

Q. Then in the item of house rent aud clothing the colonial expenditure is larger 
than the home expenditure T — A. Yes. 

Q. And in the item of living, is not the colonial expenditure less T~A. No; I think 
it about the same at home. 

Q. Do not we get a better style of living for the same expenditure here f— A. Per- 
haps we do. 

Q. Perhaps we spend as much, I do not dispute that ; but would not the kind of 
living yon get here for an equal expenditure be preferable to what you get at homef — 
A. I think not. 

Q. How do you account for that when the price of meat and bread is so much bet- 
ter in the colony f — A. I should prefer one mutton chop at home to a leg of mutton 
in Victoria. 

Q. Have yon made any calculation as to the cost of living between Melbourne and 
Birmingham, so as to tell us how much per week extra you should have here to com- 
pensate you for the inciease in the cost of living here T — A. You mean to include 
clothingf house rent, and everything f 

Q. Yes; how much more in Melbourne would be the equivalent of your wages in 
Birmingham f — A. Three pounds a week in this country is not any better than 35«. in 
the old country. 

Q. That is a difference of 25«. a week f— A. Yes. 

Q. You consider that you in Melbourne, with 25f . a week extra wages, would be no 
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better off than at home f— A. With 35«.; I have proved that myself; I have gone into 
that. 
Q. You have gone into the calculation, and that is your estimate f — A. Yes. 

By Mr. Bosisto : 

Q. What kind of a house were you living in in Birraingbarof — A. I had a very 
nice two-story house, with seven rooms and a good garden, for 6«. a week. 

Q. How far was that from Birmingham f — A. I could walk home to dinner between 
1 and 2 o'clock, and have my dinner comfortably and enjoy my wjilk in the garden, 
too, in an hour and ten minutes. 

f. Stalement of a die-sinker, 

Grorob Palmer, a jeweler's die-sinker, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Tucker : 

Question. Where did you learn your trade f — ^Answer. In Birmingham. 

Q. How long have you been in the colony f — A. Eight years. 

Q. You heard the evidence of the last witness as to the cost of living f— A. Yes. 

Q. And the comparison with Victoria; do you agree with him T — A. No; I do not 
agree with him. 

Q. Do you think the cost of living is less here, or more, than in England f — A. It 
may be a little more ; rent is high. 

Q. Leave the question of rent out altogether, is it higher then T — A. I doubt it. I 
doubt whether, if a workman lived up to the standard he does here, it would not cost 
him as much in the old country. 

Q. Yon think the standard of living is lower in the old country than it is heref — 
A. As i^egards the working classes, it is. 

Q. Then you do not agree with the statement that £3 a week in Victoria is no bet- 
ter than 35«. in England? — A. I cannot agree with that. 

Q. A man getting 35a. a week in Birmingham and coming to Victoria and getting 
£3 a week, betters his condition ? — A. He does. 

/. Statement of a smith, 

Joseph Seddon sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What are you f — Answer. I am a smith by trade. 

Q. What are you employed at now f— A. I am employed at smith work. 

Q. In a foundry f — A. In Mr. Thompson's foundry. 

Q. How long have you been employed at your present business f— A. I have been 
about twenty-three years in the colony — mostly employed in Castlemaine. 

Q. What is the present rate of wages that you earn T — ^A. About four pounds eight 
a week. 

Q. What were yon earning ten years ago f — ^A Sixteen shillings a day ; in fact, I 
never bad less since I came into the colony. 

Q. Never less than what ?— A. Sixteen shillings a day. 

Q. Are yon earning sixteen shillings a day f — ^A. No. 

Q. As a representative working man, do you find the cost of living increased since 
the duties were imposed T — ^A. No ; 1 do not see any difference in that respect. 

Q. Do you pay anymore for your food than yon did f — A. No; much about the same. 

Q. Do you pay the same for clothing that yon did T — ^A. I think it is much aboat 
the same as it was. I have never seen much difference since I came to the colony. 
Certainly, 1 think more clothing is made by tailors now than was fifteen years i^o. 

Q. You buy less slop clothes ; you have more made at the tailors, is that it 7— A. 
Exactly. 

Q. Do you think you get as good an article as you did T — A. A better article ; it lasts 
longer; in fact, I have seen the time when I bought shoes out of a shop they did not 
last me three months, they were done lump and stump, and now I get a pair of shoes 
that lasts me longer than twelve months, and nobody is harder on shoes than I am. 

Q. Do you pay more for your shoes now ? — A. I used to give about twelve shillings 
for them imported, and the last I bought I gave sixteen shillings for, and I find that 
they are much cheaper by far than the others. 

Q. Is house rent dearer f— A. I never was one that paid house rent, except about 
twenty -three vears ago. I have property of my own. 

Q. Do you have those shoes made to measure for you that you buy now f — A. I 
have them ma<le to order. 

Q. (/an you tell us, as a landlord, whether house rent has increased or decreased f— 
A. I have only the property I live in at present. 
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Q. If yon had let that property fifteen years ago, could you get more for it than 
you could to-day T — A. Twice as much. 

Q. Then as far as Tour experieuce fi^oes house rent is twice as cheap as it wast — ^A. 
Of course the house has paid for itself long ago, and that is right enough. 

Q. Is rent more than it was twenty years ago f — A. No; less by half. 

By Mr. McIntiub : 

Q. You are paid at present four pounds eight a week ?— A. Yes. 

Q. How many hours do you work for that f— A. Eight hours a day. 

Q. The whole week through? — A. The wliole week through. 

Q. You had tive pounds eight a week, how many year agof— A. No ; not five ponnds 
eight. I had sixteen shillings for the eight hours with Mr. Vivian. 

Q. When was thatt — A. That is within five years ago, previous to going to Mr. 
Thompson. 

Q. In regard to the cost of living, you say that clothing is cheaper than it wast — 
A. No; I do not see any difference. 

Q. You say it is better value t — A. It is a better article. 

Q. Does that not mean cheaper f — A. It is. 

Q. With regard to boots, the boots you bought before were imported f— A. They 
were. 

Q. Have you bought any ready-made boots in the shops here f — A. I have not bought 
ready-made boots for ten years. 

Q. Your evidence only refers to bespoke goods f — A. Yes. 

Q. Is sixteen shillings the average price T — A. It is about the top. 

Q. Would you mean to say that, as one pair of boots lasted twelve months, and the 
other three, the colonial boot was worth four pairs of the imported f — A. If I order a 
pair of shoes they generally last me two soles after the new ones are worn off. 

Q. With regard to provisions, are not candles a great deal cheaper than they were 
twenty years agof— A. Yes; a great deal. 

Q. Butter, cheese, and all other articles — are they not cheaper T — ^A. They are. 

Q. But you said they were about the same f — ^A. Taking one with the other, they 
are about the same. 

Q. Is not bread much cheaper T — A. Taking bread and all those things, they are 
cheaper than when we came, no doubt. 

Q. Say ten yean agof — ^A. There is not much difference from ten years ago. 

g. Statement of a haker, 
Hknry Folky examined. 

Question. What are you f — Answer. A baker. 

Q. How long have yon been in the business f — A. Ever since I was bom. 

Q. How many years f — A. Twenty-five years as working Journeyman. 

Q. What are the usual hours that you are called upon to work T — A. When I first 
came to Victoria, eleven years ago, I was working from 11 o'clock at night to 2 o'clock 
the next afternoon, with no intermission for meals. I was with Mr. Harrison, of Col- 
lingwood. . 

Q. That is fifteen hours T— -A. Yes. 

Q. And you still survive? — A. Yes. On Friday night it was twenty hours; we 
worked till 3 o'clock on Friday afternoon to give enough bread to do over Sunday. 

Q. What are the hours now T~A. Since the agitation it is onk ten hours. 

Q. When did this agitation occur T — A. Since the first of October last year. 

Q. You do not complain so much of your hours now f — A. We want to be placed on 
the same footing as the other tradesmen. We have to pay for their eight hours, and 
we do not see wny they should not pay for our eight houis too. When a contractor 
takes a contract for a certain amount of work, he does it with eight honrs' men, and 
we have to work ten honrs. 

Q. You want to be put on an equality with all the other trades t — A. Yes. 

Q. What time do yon go on as a rule f— A. We have no set time. Some shops go 
on at 8 o'clock at night,some9, some 11, and some 1; the principal shops go on at 8 
o'clock at night. 

(J. And work till when f — A. Ten hours after that. 

Q. What hours do you have during that time for meals T — A. None at all ; we are 
allowed half an hour, but as a rule we do not get it. We have got it lately, but be- 
fore th«) short hours we had to work fifteen hours right off, and get no hours for onr 
meals at all. 

Q. Has the alteration of the hours been general throughout the tiade f — ^A. Yes, I 
believe it has ; we know for a fact it has been general. 

Q. Are you connected with any trade association t— A. Only the Operative Bakers' 
Society ; I am the secretary. 

Q. Yon are part of the Amalgamated Trades' Association that meets at the Trades' 
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Hallf — A. We meet there, but we do not belong to the AmalKaniated Trades' Associa- 
tion yet; we have appointed our delegates, but they have not taken their seats yet 

Q. Have there been many disputes between you f— A. Yes ; ittakes us all our time 
to maintain the ten hours against the employers; they say they will not benefit by it^ 
but they benefit more by it than wn do. 

Q. Do you consider that the eight hours' system should be extended to the bakers as 
well as to the other trades f— A. Certainly ; tor the reason that the public should pay 
for our eight hours the same »h we pay fur theirs. 

Q. How do you account for it that yon cannot get the eight hours as well as the 
other trades f — A. The pressure that is brought to bear against us by the public run- 
ning to the different employers. We have a lot of men working long hours who have 
set up for themselves and employ no men. 

Q. Have you made any appeal to the employers to reduce the honrs of labor f — ^A. 
Certainly; we have reduced it from fifteen hours to ten. 

Q. Have you made a further appeal since that t— A. No ; we are trying to maintain 
the ten hours at present. 

Q. Does it make any appreciable difference in the price of bread — the shortning of 
the hours f — A. It has made no difference as yet — the bread was the same price before 
as it is now — the master bakers never rose the price of bread. 

Q. If the eight hours were conceded, you do not think the change would be feltf — 
A. It would not make much difference to persons taking bread by the week. 

Q. It would not much advance the price of a loaf of bread f — A.. No ; still they would 
have to maintain it to give us our eight hours, at a certain price, the same as the con- 
fectioners have done. 

Q. Then I understand the competition that master bakers who employ labor have 
to risk is that of men working on their own account as long as hours they please t — 
A. Yes, that i^ the idea; men who have worked long honrs go into business them- 
selves, and still work long hours. In our late agitation we are asking for less wages 
than a laboring man gets, working eight hours a day. We are only asking lOd, an 
hour, and a laboring man gets U. an hour for eight hours a day. 

Q. Is is not the case sometimes that the bread does not rise sufficiently early to 
enable you to complete the work within the eight hours t— A. Yes. 

Q. How do you propose meeting that T— A. By starting the eight honrs from the 
time we start our work, from the time it does rise. 

Q. If yon had the eight hours, would the employers require more men f — ^A. Cer- 
tainly, and that would absorb the surplus labor in tne market. 

Q. There are plenty of bakers to be had if the employers want them T — A. Cer- 
tainly ; the very fact of their working the long honrs is keeping those men out of 
work. 

Q. Are there many journeymen- bakers out of work nowf — A. I could not exactly 
say. 

Q. What are the wages of journeymen bakers f — A. The minimum is £2 10«. a week : 
foremen get as much as they can above that. We only get XOd, an hour for skilled 
labor, *2d, less than men get working in the street. 

h. Statement of a fiint-glase worker, 

Joseph Cooksby, flint-glass maker, sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. Yon have been eight months away from England T — Answer. I landed 
here on the 30th October. 

Q. May I ask if you have any family T — ^A. Six. I have one grown up son with 
me. 

Q. Did you bring the six with youT— A. No: only one of my grown np sons. 

Q. Then the remainder of your family are able to support themselves, I presume f — 
A. I have got one married, and one in the army. 

Q. I do not want to follow that particularly. They are not dependent upon you 
to maintain T — A. Some of them are. 

Q. What I want to ascertain is, whether you find any difference in the cost of liv- 
ing as a family man here, and the cost of living at home f— A. Yes, a deal. If I had 
got my family here, it would be dearer for my family to live than it is at home. 

Q. Would you live as well in England with a family of six, for a less sum of money 
than yon could live heref — A. Yes ; I could. 

Q. Is house rent here much dearer t — A. Yes; a great deal. I left a very nice 
house at home that I paid 4«. a week for, and coal sixpence a hundred weight. You 
cannot get that here — 10«. a ton. 

Q. Yon were in the neighborhood of Birmingham T — A, I was in the neighborhood 
of Birmingham. 
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Q. How many rooms would this hoase at 4$, a week have t — A. Attio high, three 
stories high. 

Q. How many rooms? — A. One bedroom above another, and the one we lived Ui 
below ; and we make cellars in oar houses at home— not like the cellars here. 

Q. This house would have three rooms, one above the other, and 4<. a weekf — A. 
Four shillings a week — a nice house. 

Q. Did you say a cellar as wellt — A. A cellar as well, under the house — arched un- 
der the house. 

Q. It is four apartments? — A. Yes. 

Q. What was the cost of bread. Was it more than it is here ? — A. It was fivepenoe 
a loaf when I came away. 

Q. The average price at home was about sixpence, was it not? — A. Yes; it is about 
sixpence, average price. 

Q. So it is about the sarnn as it is here?— A. Yes. 

Q. Meat is dearer at home, is it not?~A. That is the only thing at home that is 
dearer at present. 

Q. Are vegetables cheaper at home than here? — A. You can get a good beefsteak 
at fourteen or fifteen pence aptmnd. Chops — the nice mutton chops — cost tenpence 
or elevenpence a pound. 

Q. So that meat is much dearer than it is here ? — A. You get beautiful bacon at six- 
pence a pound, and ham at eightpence : and beautiful ham, not salty and tough, such 
as you get here, that you cannot eat. 

Q. I was asking about the price of vegetables. What could you buy a hundred- 
weight of potatoes for at homo when you left ? — A. We did not buy a hundredweight, 
except the Hhopkeeiiers. 

Q. How did you buy them ? — A. You can buy a half- penny worth. You can buy five 
pounds for twopence half-penny. 

Q. But you as a family man wanting to buy cheaply, of course, would not buy po- 
tatoes by the pennyworth?— A. You can buy five pounds for threepence— as cheap as 
you can buy by the hundredweight. 

Q. What did you pay for butter? — A. One and tenpence to two shillings a pound, 
the best butter. 

Q. Was that the usual price all the year round ? — A. That is for the very best, but 
yon get all sorts of butter made there; but it must be all marked or else they are 
fined. 

Q. What is the cheese at home ? — A. You can get cheese from twopence a pound up 
to tenpence and a shilling. 

Q. Your experience is, then, that living is somewhat dearer here than it was in 
England ? — A. Yes, I am a boarder and I pay 18«. for my board, and could get it for 
10s. at home. 

Q. Board and lodging ?— A. Board and lodging, and mending, and at home I could 
get it quite as good for 10«. 

Q. Would the comfort at home for 10s. be equal to what you get for 18« here? — A. 
Yes; quite as good. 

Q. As good provisious?— A. Yes; quite as good. 

Q. So that you lose 8«. on your expenditure? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you gain about £2 6s. on your income ? — A. Sometimes. 

By Mr. Qrim wade : 

Q. It is a fine conntry, is it not?— A. Yes; a beautiful country. I like the country 
very much, myself. 

By the Chairman : 
Q. So that taking the increase of expenditure on the one hand, and putting the 
increase of income on the other, you prefer this country to the old country ?— A. ( do, 
or I should not have come out. I have had an inclination to come out here for years — 
to come out to the conntry. I had my emigration papers sifn^^ twice before, and my 
wife would not sign them, and they woulauot bring nie without her. 

By Mr. Grim wade: 

Q. How did you get out this time ?— A. Through the company. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. Have yon any suggestion to make beside the measurement of glassware?— A. 
No. 

By Mr. McIntyrr: 
Q. You say, in America, they get £4 lOt. a week wages? — A. Sometimes more. 
Q. That is the average?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea of the price of living in America compared with the old 
country ? — A. Not at present, but I believe it is very cheap. 
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Q. What was the price of a pair of trousers in America — ordinary workmec's 
olothesf—A. Abont 2«. 6</. difference. 

Q. Not more than that f — A. No. 

(J. Would you tell the Commission how much your average wa^es were since you 
arrived here eight months ago ; you say one week you made £4 15«. t— A. Yes. 

Q. How much have your wages averaged since you arrived f — A. I have earned 
about £3 Ss. or £3 10«. a week since I came, but sometimes we were stopped for want 
of metal. 

By Mr. Fisher: 
Q. Supposi^ you were living with your family in this colony in the same comforta- 
ble way jou did in England, and with the wages you get here at your particular work, 
in which place would you save the more money f— A. I dare say I should save more 
here if I had my family here. You must understand that because all my girls are 
servant girls, they would get more wages. I have three nice girls at service. 

i. Statement of a tailor, 

John Livingstone sworn and examined. 

Question. Where are you employed f — Answer. Scourfield & Coultas, Collins street. 

Q. At what employment f — A. Tailoring. 

Q. How many journeymen are employed along with you f — A. From twenty-five to 
thirty. 

Q. That is the number employed upon the premises f — A. Yes, upon the premises. 

Q Have your emplo^-ers put work out to be done as well f — A. There is only one 
case of that, and that is a man that is in delicate health. 

Q. Hh takes his work home f — A. In this instance he was allowed to do so. 

Q. How many apprentices are employttd in the est-ablishmeut ? — A. None. 

Q. Is your work done by piece-work ?— A. Yes. 

Q. The whole of itf— A. Yes, with the exception of oue man, who does jobbing. 

Q. And he is paid by the day ? — A. By the week. 
^ Q. What is the average rate of wages that a journeyman can earn in your estab- 
lishment T— A. We work by a time log; that is, a log framed that allows so many 
hours for each garment, and according to that garment, whether there is more or lest 
work, it is paid accordingly, and that log is made which both the men and the em- 
ployers have agreed to, and we are paid by that log at the rate of lOd. per hour. 

Q. Coming back to my question, what does the average amount come to that the 
workmen earn upon this system t — A. That would be rather a difficult question for 
an ordinary journeyman to answer. I might be able to ^ive an idea of my own, bat 
when men sometimes work irregularly it is difficult to give an average. 

Q. I go upon the assumption that a man works for a week — what is the avearge he 
can earn for a week ; of course if he only works half a week he can only expect to 
earn half the amount — is it £3 a week, or £4 a week, or £3 10«. a week, or whatf — 
A. In our shop about £2 to £3 a week is the range ; it would not average £3 a week. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work for that wage ? — ^A. We work between ten 
and eleven hours a day. 

Q. You are all good workmen— they employ first-class workmen, do they notf — A. 
Yes. 

Q. And no apprentices are employed at all ; you do not teach people f — A. We have 
no lads in the place sewing. 

Q. Is it a fact then that nrst-class men like you, such as are employed in your shop, 
working ten or eleven hours a day, cannot average £3 a week t — A. No, we cannot. 

Q. And you work ten or eleven hours a day f — A. That is true. 

Q. You say lOd. an honrt — ^A. I say lOd. an hour. I take the case of a fairly aver- 
age man. There are some men that are very expert at their business, and by con- 
stant working they might easily make the £3 a week, hot other men could not come 
near it, but take a fair average man he will not make any more than lOd. an hoar. 

Q. We have a good deal of evidence from clothing manufacturers and others. I 
think more than one of them stated that their wages are considerably more than that, 
some as much as £4 a week T — A. That may be ; perhaps I could explain that. 

Q. Could not ^ou earn as much as that in your first-class shop f — A. That is not 
earned npon their premises. 

Q. How long have you been in the trade as a tailor T~A. I have been twenty-nine 
years in the country, and I have been working in Melbourne at the trade ever since, 
with a short period I was in Sydney. 

j. Statement of a tailor, 

Duncan McIvor sworn and examined. 

Question. Where are you employed ? — Answer. At Peers Sc Frew, 58 Bourke street, 
east. 
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Q. At what are you employed f — A. Tailoring. 

Q. Any particnlar branch f~A. Coat making. 

Q. Entirely coat making f — A. All coats. 

Q. How many jonrney men are employed in the same establishment? — ^A. Five in- 
doors. 

Q. And how many ont f — A. About the same nnmber— five or six out. 

Q. Are they all employed on coat work f — A. No. 

Q. How many apprentices are there f— A. There are no apprentices at all. 

Q. Do you work piece-work or day workT — A. Piece-work. 

Q. Do yon work by the log that the previous witness spoke about f — A. Yes. 

Q. Yon heard his evidence about the average wages? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you indorse that, or is your idea different f — A. It is about that ; I have not 
kept a calculation for some time, but I did keep one &>r several years, and it did not 
come to £2 10«. 

Q. Have vou been long in the trade now f — A. i have keen for about twenty-six 
years in Melbourne. 

Q. All the time in your trade f — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you say that a pair of trousers could be made for 6«. a pair some time ago, 
and now they are made for 1$, 6d. a pair f — A. I heard a gentleman here give evidenott 
that trousers were made for 1«. 6d. 

Q. A pair of moleskin trousers, not tweed trousers? — ^A. Moleskin trousers. 

Q. Those 6«. a pair were of what material? — A. I understood him to sav trousers 
were made in his factories for It. 6d., but there is not more than id, difference be- 
tween moles and tweeds. 

Q. Then the establishment of faotori«'S has tended to reduce the price of the articles 
from 6f. to U. lOd, ? — A. As far as the Journeymen tailors are concerned, now with the 
introduction of female labor, now it is. 

Q. That is to be attributed to the introduction of machines and female labor? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. I think you said just now the journeymen tailors do not average 50«. a week? — 
A. No. 

Q. And you also stated that their time is not all filled up—do you mean to say 
that the time as it is — their part time— does not average 50f. a week ? — A. According 
to our earnings, taking the year round, they do not average 40«. to 45«. a week. I 
think that our weekly wages throughout the year would average from 40a, to 45«. 

Q. When they are working full time, what can they earn ?— A. Of course, that it is 
a thing you would require to understand the trade. For instance, I might be work- 
ing with a party at a job that I could make perhaps 5 or 6 or lOt. a week more than 
another man could do at bis work. 

Q. Take the average man at average work ? — A. There is not one man in the shop 
out of employment, and jnst now they average 50<., I think, the year round. 

Q. That 18 because their time is not filled in ? — A. Exactly ko. 

Q. Suppose yon are engaged constantly in coat making throughout the year, what 
would be your average earnings? — A. If I was employed coat making the year round, 
and were in good health, I should make £3 a week upon the average. I have done 
it many times, and could do it now. 

Q. Have yon any idea of the number of sewing hands now employed in your trade 
in Melbonme?— A. No. 

k, Stalement of a female mill-operative, 

Mary Feqlbr sworn and examined. 
By the Chairman : 

Question. What is your employment? — Answer. A weaver. 

Q. In the Castlemaine mill ? — A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been in the mill ? — A. Five years at the end of next week. 

Q. 8ince the commencement?— A. Aliout six months after it commenced. 

Q. Have you been weaving all the time? — A. No. 

Q. What di<l you do at fir«t ?— A. I was picking wool at first. 

Q. What did yon earn at that employment ? — A. From 3«. to 5». a week. 

Q. How long did yon remain at that? — A. Idonot know the exact time; six months, 
I think. 

Q. What did you do next? — A. Burling. 

Q. What did you earn at that ? — A. About the same. I was at that about twelve 
months. 

Q. What was the next stage ? — A. Weaving. 

Q. Have you been weaving ever since? — A. Yea. 

Q. What did you earn at that when first you commenced ?— A. About 12«. a week. 

Q. What do you earn now ? — A. 25«. to 30«. 
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Q. How do you account for the difference between yonr earnings at the commence- 
ment and now f — A. None can earn as much* at first rh they do afterwards. 
' Q. But how do you account for the difference? — A. Only that I got better accom- 
plished at the work. 

Q, You can do it faster! — A. Yes. 

Q. You say you earn from 25«. to 30h. Do yon oftener earn 25«. than you do the 
30«. f— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you that for yourself after paying your assistant? — A. I have no assistant. 

Q. The other witness who just went out has uo assistant f — A. Yes, she has. 

Q. Could you have one if you chose f — A. Yes. 

Q. Could you earn more if you had one f — ^A. I think not. 

Q. Do yon attend to two looms or one f — A. Two. 

Q. Do you go home to your meals f — A. No. 

Q. Do you take your meals in the factory T — A. Yes. 

Q. In the room where you work T — A. No. 

Q. Is there any special room where you could take meals f — A. No, only I and an- 
other girl go to one room. 

Q. You could go to any room you like f — A. Yes. 

Q. Every employ^ has the run of the factory at meal times t — A. Yes. 

Q. Which room do you select for your meals t— A. The finishing room. 

Q. Is that a little room up-Ktairs? — A. Yfs. 

Q. Have you conveniences provided for you to cook your dinner if you like t — A. 
We always take our dinners ready cooked, and sometimes we have it sent to ns £rom 
home. 

Q. Yon have conveniences for boiling water for tea, and so on t — A. Yes. 

Q. Do the employ6s complain at all of not having a dining-room f — A. I never 
heard them. 

Q. Would you consider it a great convenience to have such a room put up, with a 
few tables and forms T — A. I do not think so ; I would just as soon like it as it is now. 

Q. Do you like the occupation ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you good health t — A. Yes. 

Q. Have yon been ill since yon were at it t — A. No. 

Q. Do all the other girls who are weavers, and have been as long at the bnsiness as 
yourself and the one just gone out, earn the same wages f — A. Some vary. 

Q. What has the lowest weaver f How many have l)een in the mills, to your knowl- 
edge, as long as you, who are weavers? — A. Only three, I think. 

Q. Do all earn as much as you do f — A. Yes, they do. 

Q. There is another in the mill beside the one examined this morning— -that is 
Mary Ann Smith, the last witness — beside yon ; does she earn as much as yont—A. 
Yes." 

Q. The others, who have not been so long as yon, what do they earn ?— A. Twelve 
shillings to £1 a week. 

Q. Are they as good at it as you f — A. Yes, and do it as well as I do. 

Q. What they do of it T— A. Yes. 

Q. But they cannot do it as quickly f — ^A. No. 

By Mr. Munro : 

Q. Do not you think the hours are rather longf — A. I have no complaint. 

Q. From 6 o'clock in the morning in winter f — ^A. I do not mind it. It is rather 
long, but we would not earn as much at 8 hours a day. 

Q. Then in summer, the long hot days f— A. But I would not like to go home in the 
hot sunshine, I would rather go in the evening. 

By Mr. Tucker : 

Q. How far do you live away T — A. About a mile/ 

Q. Are your parents alive T — A. Yes. 

Q. What does your father do f — A. He works in Kunnock's tannery. 

Q. How many are there in family beside yourself? — ^A. Three sisters and threo 
brothers. 

Q. Do any of them work in the mill T — A. No. 

Q. Do any intend to go there t — A. No. 

Q. Would you like them to go there f — A. There is only one that ooald, and that is 
my sister, and she must stop at home ; some one must stop at home. 

Q. After yonr own experience would you like to see your brothers and sisters there 
at work in the mill f— A. Yes, I would not mind. I like it very well, I am perfectly 
satisfied, and always have been ever since I went there. 

By Mr. McIntyre : 
Q. Are you kindly treated by your employers t — ^A. Yes. 
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I, Statement of a female coat-maker, 

Mi88 B. examined. 

By the Commission : 

Question. Yon are employed in what capacity? — Answer. Coat-making. 

Q. That is the highest branch of the tratle f — A. Yes. 

Q. Have yon been Ions in that position f — A. About five years. 

Q. In what firm f—A. Barthold. 

Q. What terms were yon engaged on when you entered into that business T — A. I 
went as apprentice for eighteen months. 

Q. On what terms f — A. Two shillings sixpence a week for the first six months and 
5«. the next six months and 7«. Or. the next. 

Q. And after the third six months f—A. On piece-work. 

Q. What amount, as a general rule, does a fair hand earn on piece-work, after she 
has served eighteen months t — A. There are two different prices — the sacs and pagete — 
the pagets make more ; about 8O9. a week with very good work. At sacs you can 
make about £1. 

Q. What portion of the coat do you make? — A. The paget coat. 

Q. And you take it from the hands of the cutter f — A. No, from the forewoman; we 
get them from the cutter after they are trimmed. 

Q. Are they tacked together for yout — A. Yes. 

Q. Doyouduallf — A. All but the button-holes and the machining. 

Q. You do all that a competent hand is expected to do with a coat f — A. Yes. 

Q. In the establishment you have been connected with, what proportion have the 
apprentices borne to the other hands?— A. The apprentices general Iv serve twelve 
months now, and we have only two or three now ; there are very few hands there. 

Q. When you are in full work have you many? — ^A. No, they do not keep a table at 
all for apprentices. 

Q. Is the log that was agreed to on the strike taking place some few months ago 
the one that has been adhered to f — A. No, not the first one. 

Q. Although it was teudered as a settlement of the question substantially, the em- 
ployers have not complied with it? — A. The coatA are paid by the log, but not the 
trousers and veet«. 

Q. And I suppose they are with piece-workers ? — ^A. Yes. 

Q. How many coats a week is a competent hand snppoited to complete to earn, say 
30*. a week or 25«. a week?— A. You have to make nine or ten ; with paget« you get 
about 4«. 6d, for each coat, and you could only make aboat seven of them and be very 
smart. 

Q. What time does your factory open and close f—A. About nine, and leave off 
about six. 

Q. And how long do you get for lunch ? — A. Three-quarters of an hour. 

(j. Then you have about eight hours ? — A. Yee. 

Q. Do you take work home ?— A. Very seldom ; some of them do, to make any money 
at it at all. 

Q. What time do you consider it would take a fair hand to be a competent coat- 
maker?— A. It would take two years. 

Q. Do yon think it is fair that those who have not served two years should enter 
into coroi>etition with those who have ? — A. No. 

Q. Do the^ not somt^times do it for less money than competent persons will, and 
bring the price down ? — A. Yes, that is one of our difficulties; they have tried since 
th« log to reduce them, and they eive them out- door work to do. 

Q. Those who are not thoroughly competent do it for less money ? — A. No, they do 
not do it, but the employer wants tliem to reduce it. 

Q. Did your employers agree to this log? — A. They agreed to it, but they did not 
keep to it. 

Q. What is the reason?— A. I do not know. 

<J. What reason have they assigned ?— A. They said it was too high, and they agreed 
to take it, but they have not done so. 

Q. How long after signing the agreement did they break it ?— A. About three weeks 
or a month after. He has given most of the work outside to be done— he gets it 
cheaper. 

Q. Those are the ** sweaters"? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are they members of the union ? — A. I do not think all of them are ; some 
might be. 

Q. What action did the employes take when they fonnd the employers refused to 
acknowledge this log? — A. They could not do anything, and when the hands would 
not take the work for the money they sent it outside. 

Q. Do you think that the strike that took place three months ago placed yon in a 
better position than yon are in at the present time ? — A. It did for a while, but it did 
not continue, and everywhere the work went out the hands inside had nothing to do. 
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Q. Do you think the majority of the employ^ are worse oflf now than before the 
strike f — A. The majority of them are. 

Q. Then, virtually the strike was a bad thing t—A. It was for some of the hands — 
the out* door hands made a benefit by it. 

Q. The strike prevented the lowering of the prices beyond what they were at the 
time — temporarily t — A. Yes. 

Q. If the employers could have been compelled to have kept up to their agreement, 
the employ^ would have been satisfied t — A. Yes. 

Q. Though a number of outside persons were brought into competition with the 
factory bauds, was that through the strike? — A. No. 

Q. Did they carry on business before? — A. Not so many, nearly. 

Q. Then, in consequence of the strike, and the prices being fixe<l, the threat the 
employers used was that they could get the work done outside by those ** sweaters," 
and so brought you down to their prices t — A. Yes. 

Q. And so more '^ sweaters" were brought into competition with the factory bands f 
—A. Yes. 

SAFETY OP EMPLOYES. 

Special provisiou has been made by the legislature of Victoria for 
inclosing or otlierwise guarding machinery in motion, so as to protect 
employes in factories from injury or accident. So also in mines, the 
employment of winding and lifting apparatus of a '< safety " character is 
rendered obligatory upon mine owners; and government inspectors 
are appointed, whose duty it is to see that such legislative enactments 
are duly enforced. 

A bill has recently been introduced into the Victorian parliament, 
making employers liable for personal injuries suffered by their em- 
ployes while engaged in their service, in the following cases: 

(1) By reason of any defect in the state or condition of the ways, works, machinery ,. 
or plant connected with, or used in, the bnsines of the employer ; or 

(2) By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the employer wha 
has any superintendence intrusted to him whilst in the exercise of such superin- 
tendence; or 

(3) By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the employer tO' 
whose orders or directions the workman at the time of the injury was bound to con- 
form and did conform, where such injury resulted from his having so conformed; or 

(4) By reason of the act or omission of any person in the service of the employer 
done or made in obedience to the rules or by-laws of the employer, or in obedience 
to particular instructions given by any person delegated with the authority of the 
employer in that behalf; or 

(5) By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the employer who- 
has the charge or control of any signal point«, locomotive engine, or train or trucks 
upon a railway — the workman, or, in case the injury results m death, the legal per- 
sonal representatives of the workman and auy person entitled in case of death shall 
have the same right of couipeiKsatiou aud remedies against the employer, aud may re- 
cover from the employer compensation by way of damages as for a tort committed by 
such employer as if the workman ha<l not been a workman of, nor in the service of, 
the employer nor engaged in his work. 

If an employ^ is a member of a friendly society or trades union,, 
provision is made for medical aid and monetary relief in case of sick- 
ness or disability, aud for the payment of a certain sum to his family 
in the event of tiis death. 

In 1882 there were 32 friendly societies in Victoria, with 776 branches, 
and 51,399 members, showing a totiil income of £194,8 ^5, and a total 
expenditure of £165,788. 

The law also takes cognizance of all factories and work rooms where 
more than ten persons are employed, aud prescribes that these shall 
be constructed so as to secure to the employes a sufficient quantity ot 
pure air and efficient ventilation, and a system of inspection has been 
established with a view to giving adequate effect to these precautions. 
Measures are also in contemplation for limiting the number of hours 
during which young persons may be legally employed in shops, facto- 
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ries^ and workrooms; official inquiries having demonstrated the neces- 
sity for legislative intervention in this matter. 

Within the past lew years there has arisen, among young girls more 
particularly , a great competition for employment in factories. Wages 
in this particular branch of industry have fallen in consequence, and, 
while there is a great demand for labor in the country districts, there 
is a good deal of overcrowding in factories and workrooms, much slop 
work at very low prioes, and a good deal of " sweating'' on the part of 
middlemen. 

Thus there has arisen a necessity for special legislation of the kind pre- 
viously referred to. On the other hand there are many large employers 
who display a laudable consideration for the health and comfort of their 
employes and the relations of both in all such cases are of an agreeable 
and harmonious character. 

The royal commission on employes in shops, in their report on the 
operation of the Victorian factory act, submits the following summary 
of recommendations : 

1. That a thoroughly c«»inpreheusive measure amendiug the Victorian factory act 
ld74 be snbiuittt^d to parliament dnnug the eusuiug sesHion, and which shall embrace 
the foHowiu)^ provisions : 

2. All factories, workrooms, and places in which work for hire is executed shall be 
registered. 

3. An annual licensing fee of a nominal amount shall be imposed and payable by 
the registered person carrying on such establishment or place of business. 

4. ]«actorics and workrooms shall be open for inspection during reasonable hours. 

5. A heavy penalty shall be imposed for noncompliance with the regulations re- 
specting ventilation, lighting, space, cleanliness, ana sanitary accommodation. 

6. Wherever possible, the sexes in factories shall be separated. 

7. The eight-hours system shall be one of the fundamental principles of the bill. 

8. An arrangement may be made by which employes can obtain the Saturday half- 
holidaV) but the hours of work during the six working days of the week shall not 
exceed forty-eight. 

9. Exemption from the regulation as regards hours of labor may be obtained upon 
application to the chief secretarv in cases of great or sudden emergency. 

10. The exemption shall only be permitted to meet the particular emergency. 

11. A chief inspector shall be appointed as executive officer under the act. 

12. The chief inspector shall be an officer under the central government. 

13. Assistant inspectors shall be appointed to country districts. 

14. Prosecutions for breaches of the act shall be directed by the chief secretary upon 
the recommendation of the chief inspector. 

15. In all factories and workrooms lists shall be kept giving the names, ages, hours 
of employment, and rate of remuneration of the employ^. 

16. Truant officers to have access to factories and workrooms, with power to inspect 
lists and interrogate those employed. 

17. Certificates of health and suitability shall be produced by young persons before 
obtaining employment. 

IS. Certificates shall be obtainable from a medical officer appointed nnder the act. 

19. A certificate of age shall also be required. 

20. Plans and specifications of all premises to be used for the purposes of a factory 
or workroom, shall be submitted for approval to the chief inspector of factories. 

21. Boys nnder thirteen and girls under fourteen years of age shall not be employed 
in factories or workrooms. 

22. The probationary period for apprentices and improvers shall not exceed six 
months. 

23. Probationers after six mouths shall be entitled to the payment of a percentage 
upon their work. 

24. The number of apprentices shall notex.ceed one in five of every adult employed. 

25. Apprentices shall be legally indentured in accordance with the custom of the . 
trade or uusiness in which they are engaged. 

26. Persons under 16 shall not be allowed to work except between the hours of 6 a. 
m. and 6 p. m. 

27. No person under 20 years shall be allowed to work liet ween midnight and 6 a.m. 

28. Newspaper and other printing establishment« shall be brought under the pro- 
visions of the factory act. 

92 A— 2 LAB 25 
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29. Employes shall not work more than four aud a half hoant couHeoutively with 
out an intermission for a meal. 

30. Meals shall be taken ontside the room in which work is carrieil on. 

31. Employers shall, where necessary, provide the requisite accommodation and ap- 
pliances for meals. 

32. Special precautious shall be taken for the protection of employes where machin- 
ery is utilized. 

33. Persons placed in charge of steam boilers and engines shall hold certificates of 
competency. 

M. Notices shall be affixed in all factories indicating the honrsof work and meals, 
and for the relays of hands if such are employed. 

36. The sweatiuif system shall be prohibited. 

37. Employers shall provide all the accommodation necessary in connexion with 
the premises in which the factory business is conducted. 

38. Employ^ shall be prohibited from taking work home from the factories. 

39. If the quantity of work exceeds the capacity of the factory hands, and that the 
limited peri€>d allowed for overtime does not sufficiently meet the t-emporary pressure 
the extra work may be transferred to some other register<td place of business. 

THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 

Beferring to the '' sweating system " the commissiouers says : 

The sweating system in connection with factories has been represented by every wit- 
ness examined on the subject as constituting one of the most serious grievances with 
which the honest and legitimate worker has to contend. Itserves tointrmluce*an element 
of unfair competition amongst employ^. It encourages a surreptitious aud dishonor- 
able mode of dealing between employer and employed. It tends to bring down wa^ea 
and to the production of an inferior article, without any corresponding diminution 
of price to the pubrK\ Further, while it |irejudicially affects the comforts and con- 
veniences of the domestic life of the working class, by converting the home into a 
workshop, it imperils the health of the community by work being frequently exe- 
cuted under unsanitary conditions, and in localities where epidemics are prevalent. 
The system appears to have originated in some of the empl<»yds being allowed to bring 
work home with them, after the factory closes for the day. A woman may have 
daughters who assist her, and thereby she is enabled to supplement her ordinary 
earnings. In time she employs apprentices, who receive no wages for the first six 
months, and often for a much longer periocl. Contracts are accepted by the sweaters 
at a lower rate than that prescribed by the log, and, where the work is superabundant ' 
subcontractors are engaged at a still lower rate, until many persons are unable to 
earn more than a bare subsistence, even though they labor fourteen and sixteen hours 
a day. In the l>oot trade also sweating is carried on extensively, aud under condi- 
tions that seriously militate against the interests of the skilled workman. The sweat- 
ing system in connection with the tailoring business bids fair to place the entire trade 
in the hands of females, who can of course work for lower wages than men. The lat- 
ter are now coiifine<l to the tiner and better class of work, but they are becoming^ 
gradually suppluuted in the trade by females, despite the protracted houni of labor, 
the low rate of wages, and the small, badly lighted, and ill- ventilated rooms in which 
the^' have to work. Many young girls were found to prefer working for sweaters, alleg- 
ing: as a reason that the conduct and conversation or those employed in factories wore 
oljeotlonable on moral grounds. 

POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

As has been previously stated, every workiug man can exercise the 
sufi'rage if be is a rate payer, or by taking out an electoral right if be is 
not. His inflneiice is a preponderating one in the political affairs of the 
colony, as both branches ot the legislature are elective. The assembly 
is chosen by the adult male population of the colony, and the council or 
senate by all persons occupying bouses or land of the ratable value 
of $50 i)er annum. The number of persons coming within the former 
category is 213,303, of whom 150,011 are on the rolls for the assembly^ 
and 58,735 on those for the council. In legislative bodies thus consti- 
tuted, all legislation is conformable to the popular will ; that is to say, 
it reflects, the opinions, wishes, and aspirations of the most numerous 
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classes of the commaDity, and its general tendency is to favor labor 
and to exclade external competiiion. 

With respect to the share of the public burdens borne by the wages 
earning classes of the country, it is relatively small. There is no poll 
tax in Victoria, and the gross amount of money yearly raised by impost- 
on the people averages little more than $10 per head. Taxes on real 
estate are so adjusted as to exempt the cottage of the working man and 
the land of the small farmer from their operation, and legacy and succes- 
sion duties leave the bequests of the operative classes untouched. Local 
taxation is very light; It rarely exceeds one shilling in the pound per 
annum on the ratable value of the property, and estimating the sum 
raised in this way every year at $1,800,000, nearly five-sevenths of this 
amount would be contributed by the wealthy classes. In order to pre- 
vent these from being heavily taxed by t^inir poorer neighbors, who 
might favor a large expenditure of borrowed money in local improve- 
ments, for the sake of increasing the demand for labor, and consequently 
the rate of wages, the method of electing municipal and shire councils 
18 by a cumulative system of voting, which gives the propeity owner 
two or three votes as against one of the ordinary rate payer. 

EMIGRATION. 

This question is irrelevant to the Australian colonies, whose popula- 
tion is being constantly increased by immigration both assisted and 
otherwise. 

Oooupaiion of the people in ViotorUi, 



OcoapatioDa. 



PBOFK8SIOKAL AXD HCHOLABTIC. 

OoTCTDDMOt officials and dorks 

Clerio'ineii and church ottic«ni 

Law court offieort, lawjera, 4tc 

Pbyaiclaiis, aurjcoont. and drnuUta . . 

Antbora, literary and ftoieBtlfloperMna ... 

Teacbors, Ac 

Stodentaand «cholar« 

▲rtiaU 

Moaioiana and mnaio teaohera 

Actora, See 

DOMUTIC. 

Persona enpif^ed— 

In boardinfc and lodging 

Inattandance 

COMMKBCIAL. 

Persons engaged— 

In mercantile pursuits 

In tran«po;tstion : 

Carriers on railwaya 

Carriers on roads 

Carriers on seas snd rivers 

Engaged in atorage .. 

If esseugera and porters 

AGRICULTURAL ARD PAaTORAL. 

Persons engaeed — 

In agriouJtaral punolta 

In pastoral pursnita 

In similar pursuits 




15,501 

1.824 

763 
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Occupation of the people in Victoria — Continued. 

MalM. I 

Occupations. 



MAKUFACTURIKQ ARD MBCHAKICAL. 

PerHons engaged in working and dealing in— 

Books 

Musical instromenta 

Prints ai^d pictures 

Carving and flgnres 

Watches and philosophical instruments 

Machines and tools 

Carriages, harness, and implements 

Slips and boats ^ 

Houses and buildings 

Furniture 

Chemicals I 

Other industrial pursuits 

Textile fabrics 

Dress '. , 

Fibrous nuiterials 

Animal food 

Vegetable food I 

Drinks and stimulants ' 

i^nimal products i 

Vegetable products 

Coal 

Stone, clay, earthenware, and glass ' 

Gold, silver, and precious stones 

Metals other than gold and silver 

Water and ice 

MINIKO. ' 

Gold miners : i 

Alluvial I 

Quartz I 

Diggers (not otherwise described) 

Quartz crashing, &<;., ^ng^ged in i 

Miners (other metals and minerals) j 

Others engaged in mining 

Laborers and others not classified 



Under 20 [ 


Over 20 


Under 20 


years. . 


years. [ 


yearfc 


1 

i 

1, 174 


i 
2,122 i 


80 


26 


• 112 ' 




60 1 


137 


2 


46 


100 


5 


130 1 


423 




156 


835 


1 


852 


2.690 


2 


26 


581 




2,017 


13,854 


1 


390 


1.254 


31 


31 


154 


20 


36 


127 


17 


1.171 


2,829 


223 


2,354 


6,973 


7,960 


110 


134 


33 


1,216 


4,376 


32 


791 


8,208 


54 


877 


3.051 


53 


394 


1,483 


29 


1,204 


4,978 


73 


42 


401 




500 


2,986 


5 


160 


474 


8 


2,054 


5,656 


9 


9 


115 
11.231 




804 


2 


870 


7,865 i 


1 


1,447 ' 
264 , 


12,432' 
771 1 






6 ' 


40 
706 1 




122 , 




6,492 ' 

1 


33,051 


1,212 



OverW 
years. 



1 
I 

11 
S 
2 

12 
1 

73 

2€ 

25 

419 

12.312 

30 

1,069 

2SC 

291 

44 

m 
1 

8 

6 
5 

2 

• 

4.771 



FEMALE WAGES. 

Female teacliei-s in the state schools receive from $311 to $1,071 per 
aDnnm aud results, which may amount to an additional compensation 
equal to one-half the teacher's fixed salary. Postmistresses receive 
salaries varying from $292 to $876 per annum. The lowest rate of 
wages is probably paid to tailoresses, mantle-makers, and factory em- 
ployes, which range from $2.92 to $6.08 i>er week. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to determine accurately the average rate of wages paid 
to adult females, but ft will probably not vary materially from $4 to 
to $4.50 per week. • 

HOURS OF LABOE. 

Although eight hours has never been recognized by an act of the 
Victorian parliament as a legal day's work, still in the case of govern- 
ment employes the eight hours standard is practically the prevailing 
one. 

The houre of labor observed by those engaged in the retail trade in 
drapery, groceries, boots and shoes, and similar articles, are usually 
from 7 or 8 a. m. to 9 p. m. on ordinary nights, and until midnight on 
Saturdays. In fruit and confectionery shops, tobacconists', pawnbrok- 
ers', restaurants, and places of refreshment generally, the hours of at- 
tendance are said to be from fourteen to sixteen hours daily. 

Emplov^H in private workrooms geDeraUy commcoce work at 8.30 or 9 a. m., and 
with half au hour's, and sometimes only a quarter of an hour's, intermission for meals. 
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they continue to labor often far into the night. Some of the hands also carry home the 
work with them, and labor for many hours after the factories are closed. In millinery 
and dressmaking there is often a snow of complying with the more humane system 
of eight hours' work daily. As a matter of fact, however, this is the exception rather 
than the rule. The front doors arc closed, but young girls are kept for many hours, 
and during the busy season all night, at work, in order to execute the orders received." 

Tailoresses, in many instauces, have to work from fourteeo to sixteen 
hours daily in order to earn a livelihood, while barmaids are not unfre- 
qneutly employed from sixteen to nineteen hours out of the twenty-four. 

Speaking of the necessity for legislation in connection with the regu- 
lation of the hours of labor, the employes in shops commission say: 

Your commissioners, having due regard to the evidence elicited both from employ- 
ers and emploj^s, are convinced of the absolute necessity for legislative action in 
order to bring about some definite arrangement with respect to closing shops and sus- 
pending bustnees at a reat>oiiabIe hour in the evening. The history of the Early Clos- 
ing Association and of the Salcsiuen and Assistants' Union demonstrates incontestably 
that, in the absence of any legal obligation to close, there will be found some who, 
from considerations of self-interest, will not bo bound by any moral obligation to 
close early, or even at a reasonable hour. By means of continued agitation shop- 
keepers in the city and suburbs at vaiioun times have assented to the proposal to close 
early; they did so for a time, but gradually they fell back into the old system. Moral 
suasion has, no doubt, accomplibhed much in d^uinishiug the hours of daily labor, but 
the lar^e majority of the witnesses expres^ed the opinion that nothing less than an act 
of parliament would give permanence to the movement. Your commissioners are n6t 
unmindful of the consequences of any undue interference with the laws that may be 
said to govern the relations of employer and emlpoy^, but the obligations of humanity 
are paramount to those of trade, and therefore it is that we consider that the legisla- 
ture should step in and seek to do for both employer and employed that which, of 
themgelves, they are unable satisfactorily to accomplish. 

MORAL AND PHYSICAL CONDITION OF FEMALE EMPLOYES. 

It is diflBcult to state in general terms what is the moral and physical 
condition of female employes, because it varies so much in difi'erent 
places and in different establishments. 

The system which prevails so generally in this colony of employing 
young women as barmaids in public bouses is one which must have 
a t» ^judicial effect on the morals of females exposed from morning 
till night to the license of speech and manners indulged in by the fre- 
quenters of such places of public resort. On this point the commission- 
ers apiwinted by the government of Victoria to inquire into the best 
.means of regulating and shortening the hours of employes in shops and 
other establishments, say: 

The employment of young women to serve in the bars of hotels and public houses, 
in whatever aspect regarded, uiUKt be pronounced as the result of a system in every 
respect objectionable. Ajiparently its immediate object is to increase the incentive 
to drink; the eflect is the demoralization of the youth of both sexes — the only pur- 
pose served being t(» enhance the value of the property and augment the profits of 
those interest* d in the liquor traffic. Yoor conimihsioners have not yet completed 
this branch of their inquiry, but the testimony obtained from several witnesses, and 
especially from medical practitioners, goes to show that the employment of barmaids 
is deser>'ing of the earnest attention of parliament. Some licensees are no doubt 
thoughtful and coiiniderate of the health and feelings of their employes, but there 
are many and marked exceptions to this rule, wbilut many first-class houses do not 
employ barmaidn at all. Barmaids are generally chosen lor their superior jiersonal 
attractions, and their huppOHe<l power of inducing expenditure. They are fairly edu- 
cated, of superior a<ldre»s, active, capable, and trustworthy. The businens offers 
inducements which young girls accept in preference to seeking emjdoyment in factor- 
ies or in domestic service. With the moral asfM^ct of the question your commissioners 
do not propose to deal, as no evidence has yet been taken on the point ; but from the 
medical testimony it is nndeniable that, in regani to th<- hours of labor, this class of 

* Report of the royal commission on employes in shops. 
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employ^ are subjected to hardships more severe and physically distressing than per- 
haps any other class in the community. Dr. Girdlestone, health officrer, declares that 
the barmaids are shamefully overworked. Mr. Martin Evans, city inspector, states 
that they work from sixteen to nineteen hoars daily, often nnder extremely insanitary 
conditions. 

Beferriug, sabaequently, to the moral aspects of the questioD, the 
commissioners coutiDae : 

The employment of young women in bars appears from the evidence to be attended 
with temptations, to which they not nnfreqnently fall victims. The language and 
manners of the habitu^ of many hotels, as deposed to by witnesses, are offensive at 
times i4} every sense of womanly modesty and self-respect. The fatigues which they 
endure, the class of persons with whom they are compelled to associate, and other 
circumstances it would be superfluous to mention, induce sometimes habits of intem- 
perance, with their inevitable consequences. 

In the opinion of witnesses, barmaids are sometimes employed as decoys. With 
that view they are usually selected for their youth, agreeable manners, and personal 
attractions. Their retention depends upon their capacity for increasing bnsinf^w, so 
that it becorocK a matter of self-interest that they shall induce the frequenters of 
hot-els to indulge in excessive drinking. The presence of females naturally attracts 
young men, and produces habits both of intemperance and extravagance. 

It seems to be acknowledged, also, that the congregation of large 
numbers of young women in sewing factories and work-rooms, as well 
as the intermingling of the sexes during work hours, is inimical to pub- 
lic and private morality, and that it has led to a material increase in 
the ranks of fallen women in Melbourne and other large cities. In this 
connection the commissioners observe : 

Not the least important feature of the case submitted by the employes who tend- 
ered their evidence was the absence of proper sanitary arrangements in many places 
of business. Those which the factories act does not reach are usually small, ill- 
ventilated, insuflScientiy lighted, and devoid even of the ordinary conveniences for 
the observance of decency. * * * While some employers evince a laudable anxiety 
for the comfort and convenience of their work-people, there are others wholly indif- 
ferent to their health and welfare. Employes are sometimes crowded into small 
rooms, whicb are suffocating in summer and intolerably cold in winter. Labor is 
carried on under both physical and moral disadvantages; resulting, there can be no 
doubt, in premature debility and disease, and the general deterioration of both mind 
and body of many young females. Upon this point the trades committee urge, 
*^ That toe necessities of the young are cruelly ignored has been very clearly demttn- 
strated by the evidence of every witness examined : not only have the existing evils 
tended to swell the ranks of rowdyism, but, what is more inexpressibly »a<i, they 
have been the immediate cause of the ruin and downfall of many of the weaker sex, 
a fact which can be demonstrated to the most skeptical by a stroll through the streets 
of this city after dark.'' 

On the other hand, domestic servants, who are in receipt of large 
wages and are under^the protection of their employers, are to a great 
extent removed from temptation, and constitute, as a class, a reputable 
and respectable portion of the community. 

What are the means provided, and by whom, for the improvement of 
these employes t 

There are no specific agencies at work to ameliorate the condition of 
female employes except a servants' and governess' home for the recep- 
tion of 5'oung persons between the time of their quitting one engage- 
ment and obtaining another. It may not be irrelevant, however, to a<ld 
m this connection that the charitable institntionsof the colony include, 
among others, nine indnstrial and reformatory schools, seven orphan 
asylums, five iemale refuges, five benevolent asylums, a lying in hospi- 
tal, a children's hospital, an immigrants' home, and an infant asylum. 

CABE OF SICK AND DISABLED. 

The Victorian factorj' act imposes certain restrictions on employers 
with respect to the proper sanitary conditions of factories and work- 
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rooms, while the ample provision made for the relief of persona suffer- 
ing from illness or from accident in the general hospitals, of which there 
are thirty-five in the colony, by fi'ee dispensaries, and by the sick ftind 
of the various friendly societies, is generally considered to be qnite saf- 
ficient to meet all reasonable demands. Among the provisions of the 
factory act are the following: 

3. No person or persons shall employ in any factory or work-room any female for 
more than eight honrs in any one day in preparing or mauafactnring articles for trade 
or sale. 

4. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions hereof any person authorised by 
the central or local board of health under the second partof Act No. CCCX may enter 
and inspect any factory or work-room at any time during working hours. And the 
central or local board of health may fh>m time to time make regulations (subject to 
the approval of the governor in conncih respecting factories or work-rooms, for the 
pnriM)se of deterniiuing the maximum number of persons to be employed in any one 
room, also for enforcing provisions for all necessary warmth, ventilation, and cleanli- 
ness therein, and further to order that all factories or work-rooms shall be provided 
with proper sanitary requirements; and such factories or work-rooms shall be deemed 
to be ''public buildings'' within the meaning of the thirty-tirst clause of the said act, 
and the olMiervanee of such regulations may be enforced and disobedience thereof 
punished in the same manner as the observance or infringement of regulations issuf^d 
under the authority of the said section may be enforced or punished. 

PAST AND PBE8BNT WAGBS. 

Ordinarily speaking, the labor market iu Victoria is rather under- 
stocked than otherwise with adult males, and although at the dullest 
period of the year there is usually an outcry about the unemployed, 
there is always at the same time an unsatisfied demand for manual 
labor in the country districts. 

Dp to the present time the employment of wom«*n in various indus- 
trial capacities has had, with few exceptions, no appreciable effect on 
the wages of men, as they do not enter sufficiently into competition 
with the latter to influence their earnings. Among the exceptions re- 
ferred to are, notably, journeymen tailors and factory employes. The 
rate of wages paid to women and the cost of living are substantially the 
same as they were five years ago. 

The two principal causes which operate to lower the late of wages in 
the colony are the " sweating system" and the employment of uuin- 
dentnred apprentices. It is the practice of many tradesmen to discharge 
their apprentices as soon as they begin to earn respectable wages, and 
to replace them with others who, with no binding agreement that they 
shall be properly taught, have the option of leaving whenever they 
choose. Not to speak of the cheap labor thus introduced into the sev- 
eral trades, these imperfectly trained apprentices, on leaving their em- 
ployers, enter into competition with regular tradesmen, with the result 
that the rate of wages is lowered to the standard of that of the young 
and incompetent. 

EDUCATION AMONG FEMALE EMPLOYES. 

The state school system which brings a goo<l elementary education 
within the reach of the poorest members of the community, and which 
is compulsory as well as gratuitous, insures the instruction of all young 
persons in reading, writing, and arithmetic, so that factory girls and 
other females earning their own livelihood are tolerably well informed. 
But the effect of such employment on the family circle is anything 
but a beneficial one. Young girls and boys acquire a position of quasi 
independence, and they throw oft* parental authority at the very period 
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of life when their characters reqaire most discipline aud restraint The^ 
claim and exercise a freedom of action which is frequently abused. Their 
evenings are too often unemployed, and are spent in questionable society 
and amusements. Young factory girls, as a rule, grow up ignorant of 
household duties, and with an inordinate love of dress. They dislike 
domestic service, and are restive under the restraints which it necessarily 
involves. The result is that when they reach a marriageable age they 
are illy prepsfred to discharge the duties of a wife aud mother, and in 
many instances are more likely to become an encumbrance to a working - 
m^n than a helpmate. 

I have not yet received, in response to the labor circular, any reports 
from the consular agents at Albany and Adelaide, but it may be ob- 
served that, with the exception of Queensland, where Kanakas or Poly- 
nesians are employed by the sugar planters for a term of three years at 
the rate of $30 a year, with clothing and rations,* the conditions of 
labor are substantially the same in all the Australian colonies. 
./ 
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I. General trades. 

Wages paid to the general trades in Melbourne. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. I Highest. Arerage. 



BUILDING TBADKS. 

Brick la veri* per d ay . 

Hod-carriers «lo . . . 

Masons «lo... 

Tenders do,.. 

Plasterers do... 

i enders do . . . 

Slaters < do. 



$2 43 

1 58 

2 43 

1 70 

2 43 
1 70 



I 



Plumbers per week.. 14 60 

Carpenters perdav.. 2 43 

Gasfltters pcrweek.. 14 60 

Painters aud glaziers per day . . 2 19 

OTIIEB TRADES. 

Bakers * per week..! 6 08 

Blacksmiths perdav.. 2 43 

Bookbinders per week.. 9 73 

Briokmakers per 1,000..' 4 38 

Butchers per week..j 9 73 

Brass-founders perdav..i 1 94 

Cabinetmakers per week..' 10 94 

Confectioners do 3 65 

Clsar-makers per 1 ,000 , 



$2 92 

1 70 

2 92 

1 94 

2 92 
1 94 



17 03 

2 92 ; 

17 03 
2 43 



14 60 I 

3 40 ; 

14 60 

4 87 I 
12 16 

2 92 
19 47 
17 03 I 



12 67 
I 64 
267 

1 82 

2 55 

1 83 

2 92 
15 80 

255 
15 80 
2 31 



7 30 
293 

10 94 
4 SO 

10 94 
2 81 

14 00 
97t 
730 



• Vide my report on the Queensland labor problem with dispatch No. 184, December 
23, 18^2. 
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Wag€$paid to ike general tradee in Melbourne—Continued, 



Oocapationc. 



Lowest. Highest. Ayeimge. 



OTHim TRAOB8— Continaed. 

Coopers per week., 

Distillers do... 

I>T»3rinen and teamsters do... 

Sngravers do... 

Jewelers do... 

Laborers, porters, Ao per day. 

Liihograpners per week. 

MalUiers do... 

NaTTieo per day. 

Polishers... per week. 

Qoarrymen per day. 

Saddle and harness makers per week. 

SteTedores per day. 

Stone-breakers per cubic yard. 

Tanners and curriers per week . 

Tailors do... 

Tinsmiths do... 

Upholsterers do... 



t 
$10 M 


$14 60 . 


$12 16 


7 80 


14 60 1 


973 


9 73 


14 60 1 


10 94 


7 30 


48 67 I 


21 90 


13 38 


88 93 . 


19 47 


1 70 


I 94 , 


1 82 


12 16 


18 25 ' 


14 60 


10 M 


14 60 1 


11 as 


1 40 


1 70 ( 


1 56 


9 73 


14 60* 


10 94 


1 94 


292 1 


2 19 


9 73 


14 00 ' 


12 16 


2 43 


292 


255 


36 


86 1 


60 


8 76 


14 60 ' 


10 94 


12 16 


14 60 , 


12 81 


9 73 


14 60 


13 38 


12 16 


19 47 


14 60 



II. Factories, mills, etc. 

VTagfB paid in/actoriee and mill$ in Mefbou , Australia, 
[Per week of forty eight hours. J 



Occupations. 



Lowest^ Highest Average. 



3 65 


6 08 


3 04 


8 52 


9 73 


13 as 



Carriage and harness : i | 

Smiths per week..' $10 04 

Body-makers do , 12 16 '. 

Wheelers do,...' 12 16 ' 

Painters do...., 11 64 

Trimmers do 12 16 

Vycemen do I 6 08 | 

Clothing : I 

Tailors do....' 9 73 I 

Mantle-makers do — 3 65 

MUliners, first class do 

Milliners, second class do 

I>res8mal(ers and needlewomen do . 

Tailoresses do 

Preesers do 

Shirt-makers do 2 92 

Machinlsta do... 4 87 

Boot-makers : 

Riveters children's boots per pair. 

Ri vetf rs boys' boots do 

Riveters women's boots do 1 

Riveters men's boots do I 

Wellingtons do 

Elastics do ...1 

Machinista per week, .i 3 65 

Hatters : i 

Body -makers per dozen.. 2 92 

Finishers do... 2 92 

Shapers do... 97 

Crown-sewers do... 85 

Trimmers do... , 



$19 47 
21 90 

17 03 

18 24 ' 
17 03 

7 30 

12 16 
6 U8 



8 52 



7 30 I 

4 87 

5 84 
2 92 
1 21 



$14 60 
19 47 
15 81 

14 60 

15 81 
6 56 

10 94 
4 25 

17 03 
8 52 
4 13 

3 89 
10 94 

4 38 
6 08 

12 
20 
24 
30 

2 43 
1 82 
4 87 

3 65 

4 13 
1 82 

97 
1 46 
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III. FOUNDRIBSy MAOHINESHOPS, AND IRON WORKS. 

Wage9 paid infouvdrie9y fmi€hhie'8hop9t and iron frark$ in Melbourne. 

[Per week of forty-eight hours.] 



OoonpmtioDa. 



Lowest High est Arersgo. 



Blacksmiths perday.... $2 43 I 

Fsrriers: | 

Firemen per week ' 

Doormen * do — | 7 30 ' 

Hammermen perday.J 1 70 

Fitters do.... I 2 10 

Tamers do 1 2 43 > 

Boiler-makers and platen do — 2 43 

Riveters do....' 2 10 

Holders ...do ' 2 43 , 

Brass-finishers and coppersmiths do ... 104 

Tinsmiths I»erweek..; 78 * 

Iron-workers do 1 12 16 , 

Galrunizers do — t ; 



$3 40 



078 
104 
202 
2 02 
340 
267 
202 
202 
14 60 
14 60 



«t«7 

18 18 

898 

1 8S 

2a 

248 

267 

2 81 
261 
255 

13 88 
12 7T 

14 80 



V. Mines and mining. 

Wage8 paid per week of forty eight hour$ in and in connection with gold mines in fietoria^ 

Auetralia, 



Oconpations. 




General managers $12 16 

Legal mansgera j 2 43 

Mining managers : 10 04 

Engineers - 73 

Engine drirers 73 

Pitmen I 6 83 

Blacksmiths I 73 

Carpenters : 10 21 

Foremen of shift j 10 21 

Miners , 73 

Surfaccm^i 6 08 

Boys 8 65 

Chinese ! 2 02 



Highest. 


Average. 


058 40 


824 88 


73 00 


073 


34 07 


10 47 


20 20 


10 47 


17 08 


14 60 


10 47 


073 


10 47 


14 60 


10 47 


14 60 


14 60 


12 16 


14 60 


11 66 


12 16 


073 


73 


606 


8 76 


656 



VI. Railway employ:6s. 

Wages paid per day to railway employ^ (those engaged about stations as well as those em- 
gaged on the engines and oars, HnemeHf railroad laborers, ^*o.)» tn Fictoriay Australia, 



Occupations. 
Carriage cleaners -- 


Lowest. I Highest. 

$1 21 , |2 67 
1 04 . 2 65 


•1 70 


Examiners 


2 10 


Builders 


2 43 


Fitters 


2 io 2 55 
2 31 2 43 
267 , 366 
1 04 2 48 
1 21 1 68 
I 


2 43 


Trimmers 


2 87 


Engine drivers 


2 82 


Firemen . 

Cleaners 


208 
1 88 


Ligbters-up 


2 06 


Assistant lighters-up 




1 88 


Fuelmen ... .. .......... . ..... . ....... 




1 70 


Oate-keepers 


12 i 70 

2 10 2 02 
1 70 2 6ft 
1 70 2 67 

3 64 487 
1 21 , 1 04 
1 46 2 02 

73 1 1 46 


I 08 


Gangers 


2 48 


Goous foremen and porters 


1 04 


Guards 


2 08 


Inspectors of work , 


8 85 


Lampmen 


1 48 


Line repairers and plate-layers 


1 04 


Number-tsKers 


1 21 


Plate-laj'era' foremen • 


2 10 


Point cleaners 


i 46 i 82 
78 1 267 
1 21 2 10 
1 21 2 06 
1 21 , 1 83 


1 78 


Porters 


1 78 


Signalmen 


1 88 


Shunters 


1 48 


Ticket colleotors 


1 78 


Wagon builders 


a 48 


Yarasmen 


1 82 202 


2 18 
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VIL Shipyards and ship-buildino. 

Wage$ paid jwr ttiek of forty-eight houn in thip-jfardt in Melbourne^ Fietoria. 



OccafMtioM. 



LowMt 



Shipwriirbto . . 
Iron-workera. 
BlTel boys . . 
BaKlneeta ... 



$U 60 
4 38 
14 60 



Hif^hMt. I ATerage. 



•17 92 
4 87 
17 52 



$17 St 
1«06 
481 

16 00 



VI 11. Seamen's wages. 

Wage$ paid per month to 9tamtn (oJficer$and men)^di»tingui$hing t^etween ocean, ooaet^ and 
Hrer narigation^and between eail and eteam — in Victoriaj Jlnetralia, 



OcoapfttioD*. 



Lowest. I UiKbest. Arerage. 



8l6«inship«: 

Mates 

8«oood matos . 

Able seamen . . 
Safling Tsssols : 

Hates 

Seoood mates 

Able seameo . . 

Bteamsbips : 

Officers 

Able seameo .. 
SaUiogyessels: 

Mates 

Second mates . . 

Able seamen .. 



•91 07 , 038 98 



OCBAK-OOINO. 



38 40 ! 58 40 
10 47 ; 24 83 



34 07 I 



10 47 I 



43 80 



24 33 



•68 40 

43 80 
34 07 

38 08 
20 20 
24 33 



21 00 

38 08 

20 20 

21 00 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wagee paid per week of forty-eight houre in drapert^ etoree, wholeeale or retail^ to mahjt and 

femaleSf in Melbourne, , 



OcenpatloDs. 



Iiowest. I Highest ' Average. 



Male assisUnts 07 30 •26 76 614 60 

FemaleassUUnU 7 30 | 2190 73 

Carpet salesmen 10 94 2190 17 03 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wagee paid to household 8errant$ (towns and cities) in Melbourne. 



OccupationA. 



Lowest Highrst Aversge. 



Males: HOUSBHOLI>. 

Coarhmen. grooms, Ac per week . 

Gardeners do... 

Botlem do... 

Females : 

Cooks per aonam . 

Laundresses do... 

HoDsemaids do... 

Nnrsemaids do... 

General serraota do... 

Males : HOTEL. 

Bjirmen per week. 

Waiters do... 

Boots do... 

Ostlers do .. 

Cooks do... 

Barmaids perweek. 

Waitresses do... 

Hoasemaids parannam. 

Cooks do... 



•487 
4 87 
4 87 


•7 30 
7 30 
9 73 


•6 08 
6 08 
8 50 


194 66 
170 33 
121 66 
97 83 
146 00 


486 65 
253 00 
194 66 

194 66 
185 00 


253 OO 
194 €6 
146 00 
121 66 
170 00 


7 30 
487 

3 65 

4 26 
487 , 


10 94 

973 
4 87 
4 87 
15 81 


8 SO 
6 10 
4 13 
4 38 

9 73 


3 66 

366 

146 00 

M3 33 


608 

4 87 

104 65 ' 

486 65 1 


4 25 

4 35 

170 33 

292 00 
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XI. Agricultural wages. 

Wtigespaid lo agricultural laharera and household {country) servants in Victoriay dtistralia. 



Ocoapations. 



LowMt. 



Highest. 



Arenge. 



FABM. 

Plowmen per week, and found. 

Laborers and milkmen do . . . 

Cheese-makers do . . . 

Reapers per acre, and fonnd. 

Mowers • do . . . 

Thrashers per bnshel, and found . 

Cooks, male per annum, and found. 

Dairy- maids do. . . 

Cooks, female do . . . 

General servants do. . . 

Married couples do. . . 

Hop-pickers per bushel . 

Maize-pickers per bag. 

STATION. 

Boundary riders per annum, with rations. 

Shepherds ^ do. . , 

Stockmen do. . . 

Hut-keepers do... 

Cooks, male do . . . 

Laborers per week, with rations. 

Drovers do... 

Sheep- washers do . . 

Shearers per 100. 

Cooks, femiile per annum, and foand. 

General servants do . . . 

Married couples per annum, with rations. 



14 87 

3 85 

6 08 

2 43 

85 

10 

243 33 

146 00 

146 00 

146 00 

202 00 

7| 



. 194 66 


' 175 19 


292 00 


126 53 


243 33 


3 65 


6 08 


3 65 


2 92 


146 00 


07 93 


292 00 



$6 08 ! 
4 87 
9 73 
3 65 I 
1 46 I 
14 
292 00 
170 33 
243 33 
170 33 
438 00 ; 
9 



$5 34 

4 13 

7 30 

2 93 

1 21 

18 

253 00 

156 00 

194 70 

156 00 

889 32 

8 

12 



292 00 


253 00 


253 00 


194 66 


365 00 


340 65 


194 06 


146 00 


292 00 


253 00 


4 87 


4 13 


9 73 


8 50 


6 08 


5 10 


3 65 


340 


248 33 


219 00 


194 66 


170 33 


438 00 

1 


389 33 



XIII. Government departments and offices. 



Wages paid to employes in Government departments and offices (exclusive of tradesmen and 
• laborers) in MtlhournCy Victoria, 



[Per month forty-eight hours ] 



Occupations. 



Department of trade and etutomt. 

Clerk per annum . . 

Warehousekeeper do . . . 

Landing surveyor do. . . 

Landing waiter do . . 

Bebonding officer per week . 

Locker per annum . . 

Weigher do 

Watchman do . . . 

Messenger per week. 

Tide surveyor per annum . 

Tide waiter do . . . 

Poit-offiee and electric telegraph. 

Clerk : per annum. 

Telegraph operators do . . 

Lette r-sorters per week . 

Letter carriers do... 

Letter-stampers do . . . 

Messengers do... 

Telegraph line repairers do. . . 

Female assistants per annum . 

Trea$ury Department. 

Receiver and paymaster per annum . . 

Clerk do.... 

Dispatch clerk do 

Messenger do 



Lowest ; HighMt. Average. 



f253 04 $2, 616 00 
851 64 I 2, 516 00 ! 
2.511 12 2,944 22 I 
1. 266 20 : 2. 360 25 



535 32 ! 
379 59 : 



1.459 95 
973 30 



2 92 ' 



'608'3iT "PSIM 

I 



fl. 495 00 



2,068 26 
23 40 
973 30 
851 64 
632 65 

'i"703"2« 



253 06 I 2, 433 25 • 
496 38 1.703 28 

18 73 [ 



10 94 
6 56 

10 21 
2 55 

12 40 
253 06 



438 00 I 
97 33 , 



13 86 I 
13 86 I 
7 30 

14 60 : 

467 18 ] 

I 



3. 041 56 I 
3, 041 56 , 



292 00 730 00 



973 80 

924 64 

15 81 

9 73 

12 16 
4 87 

13 38 
340 66 



1,450 96 
973 30 
875 97 
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XV. Printers and PRiNTiNa offices. 

Statement $howing the tcages paid to printers {oompoBitortf press men, proofreaders, ^o.) in 

Melbourne, Fictoria. 

[Per week of fortj-eifiht hours.] 



OocapAtions. 



I 



Printen per 1,000. 

Lithographers « per week. 

Binders do... 

Paper r alers do . . . 

Sewers and folders, females do... 

OOTBRNMENT PKIMTING OFFICE. 

Overseers — p^^n nam . . 

Reader .^B. do ... 

Compositors -w». do . . . 

Enfffneer per week.. 

Machinist do... 

Warehouseman do . . . 

Binders « do... 

Folders and sewers : do .. 



Lowest* Highest. Average. 



$12 16 

9 73 

14 60 

3 65 



973 30 

1. 216 63 I 

875 97 



$18 25 
14 60 
17 03 
6 08 I 



1,825 00 
1,338 29 
1. 216 64 



17 03 
IS 40 
8 50 
6 08 



21 90 
19 47 
19 47 
8 50 



24 

$14 60 

12 16 

15 81 

4 87 



1,703 28 

1,313 96 

924 63 

25 54 

20 68 

14 60 

17 03 

7 30 



The prices paid for the necessaries of life, clothing, rent, tfc. 



Articles. 



Agrioaltural produce: 

Wheat per hushel. . 

Barley do... 

0«U do .. 

Malie do... 

Bmn do... 

Hay ton.. 

Flour do... 

Bread 4-pound loaf.. 

Oraxing produce : 

Catlle-fat each 

ICilch cows do . . . 

Sheep do... 

LamSs do.. 

Beef per pound. 

Mutton do... 

Veal do .. 

Pork do... 

Lamh «. per quarter.. 

Dairy produce: 

Botter : 

Fresh per pound 

Potted do... 

Cheeee do... 

Milk per quart . 

Farm-yard produce : 

Tnrkevs each. 

Geeae do... 

Ducks do .. 

Fowhi do... 

Rabhito per pair.. 

Pigeons do .. 

Sucking pigs each. 

Bacon per pound. 

Ham do... 

Eggs per dosen . 



Price. 



♦0 9Jto|0 97 


1 03 to 


1 13 J 


56 to 


73 ' 


1 18 to 


1 21 , 


22 to 


24 


14 60 to 29 30 


40 75to43 80 


11 to 


13 , 


19 47 to 63 26 


24 33 to 48 67 


1 94 to 


4 62 


1 46 to 


292 


06 to 


16 


04 to 


10 


10 to 


16 


12 to 


20 


48 to 


85 1 


32 to 


36 




20 


18 to 


24 


08 to 


''l 


248 to 


365' 


85 to 


1 21 


60 to 


73 


60 to 


73 , 


24 to 


36 ' 




60 , 


2 43t4» 


8 40 ' 


16 to 


24 


20 to 


26 


28 to 


36 , 



Articles. 



Garden produce : 

Potatoes per cwt. 

Onions ..do .. 

Carrots dozen bunches . 

Turnips do. . . 

Radisnes do - . . 

Cabbages each. 

Caulidowers do .. 

Lettuce do .. 

Green peas per pound. 

Miscellaneous article« : 

Tea per pound. 

Coffee do... 

Sugar do... 

Rice do .. 

Jams pound tin 

Tobacco : 

Colonial per pound . 

American do... 

Soap do... 

Candles do... 

Salt do .. 

Coals per ton. 

Firewood do. . . 

Clothing: 

Tweed suite 

Tweed ooate 

Tweed trousers 

Mole trousers 

Cotton shirte 

Wool shirts 

Flannel shirte 

Felt hate 

Socks 

Boote and shoes 



Price. 



60 to 


97 


97 to 


1 46 


12 to 


18 


12 to 


18 


08 to 


12 


03 to 


04 


05 to 


06 




02 


03 to 


08 


36 to 


60 


80 to 


86 


06 to 


08 


05 to 


08 


10 to 


14 




73 


1 21 to 


1 46 


06 to 


08 


18 to 


24 




2 


6 08 to 


8 72 


2 81 to 


292 


9 78 to 14 60 


4 50 to 


8 50 


2 56 to 


4 01 


1 21 to 


2 55 


48 to 


1 09 


1 33 to 


256 


1 09 to 


1 58 


60 to 


206 


12 to 


24 


1 21 to 


4 87 
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WEST AUSTRAIilA. 

REPORT BY CONSULAR AQBNT DTNE8, OF ALBANY, 

I. General employment. 

Wage$paid in Albany, 



OccapAtioiit. 



Carpenters per day. 

Builders do... 

Brick-Uyers _^. •-.., do... 

Brick Ivy em' laborers .^ do... 

Btooe masons Wk do... 

Blacksmiths do... 

Plasterers do... 

Plasterers' laborers do... 

Cabinet-makers dp .. 

DrlTCTs do... 

Teamsters do... 

Laborers, general per month. 

Teachers, public schools do 

Tanners per day. 

Hod-carriers do... 

Farm laborers per month. 

Domestics per year. 

TeamdriTers per month. 



Lowest. 



Highest. 



10 
8 

10 



8 

8 
10 



10 t 



4 



2 10 
16 
8 



£ «. d. 

12 

10 

IS 

8 

10 

10 

12 

8 

12 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8 

4 

40 

4 



Averace. 



240 

tm 

144 
24t 

24t 
2» 
144 
288 
144 
144 
144 
48 8ft 
1 44 
144 

It at 

lt4 8ft 

It at 



VIII. Seamen's wages. 

Wageapaidper numtk to BeawMm {offio$r8 and m€H), di$tingui8hiii$ between $n%l nnd 





Lowest. 


Highest. 


ATwagV. 




£20 
12 
8 
7 


ieao 

20 
16 
12 

't 

16 


$148 8t 


First officer 


87 81 


Becond officer 


78 00 


Thirdofficer . 


68 41 


Chief steward 


73 08 


Second steward 




a78 


Third steward 


84 88 


Cook 




48 78 


Firemen 


7 


88 88 


Seamen 


28 17 


Master, sailing ship 

First officer 

Second officer 


12 


78 08 
48 78 
38 88 


84*amen -..,.-, ^ ^ .-..,, . 


84 88 


Cook 




28 14 









IX. Si ORE AND SHOP WAGES. 

Wages paid per wtek of »ix dags, 7 a. m. to 6p,m.^ nioree, irkoitsalt or rttail, to mafet and 

fcmalettj in A (bang. 



Occupations. 



Lowest. Highest. Average. 



Shop-boys 

Shop-nifu 

Shop-clerks 

Females in shops . 

Yardmen 

Butchers 

Draymen 



£4 
7 
12 

4 
r* 


£C 

U 
18 

8 1 

7 
12 

7 


82t 18 
U38 

87 67 
28 It 
84 08 

68 B8 




84 08. 
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NEW ZEAIjAND. 

REPORT BY CONSUL ORIFFIN, OF AUCKLAND. 

The average rates of wages paid to laborers of almost every class in 
New Zealand do uot differ greatly from the rates for the same classes 
of labor iu the older States in America. The industrial development of 
the colony, due to British immigration, began only aboat fifty years 
ago, and the opportunities for the profitable employment of labor are 
so great that no over-supply of laborers has ever been experienced in 
the colony. The farming and grazing interests are both extensive, sup- 
plying a large amount of the ^)od products and woolen goods needed 
for home consumption, besides which there is yielded a steadily increase 
iug supply of grain for export. The mining interests arc likewise ex« 
tensive. The average annual yield of gold during the last few years, 
in the North and the South Islands together has been about $5,000,000. 
The c#al fields, which exist in every district, furnishing the greater part 
of the fuel used in the cities, give rise to a growing demand for labor. 
When there are added to these the iron industries, the timber trade, 
the cement interests, and various forms of manufacturing not referred 
ti) above, together with the shipping and fisheries, almost every one of 
which is on the increase, it will be seen that a large field for labor ex- 
ists here. 

The figures given in the table herewith appended apply to labor in 
the district of Auckland, in the North Island, where, owing to a greater 
diversity of industry than in any other district, perhaps, the standanl 
of wages in the trades is fixed. The short notice given me for the prep- 
aration of this report precludes a greater deflniteuess of detail in these 
tables. 

I. General trades. 

W<ige4 paid per treefc of tixtjf hows in Auckland. 



BriokUi vera 

Hoa-oaniers . 



Mmous . 

Tenders. , 
PiMterera... 

Tendera . 

Rooffra 

Plumbeni ... 
C«rpeDt«r«... 
Gfts-tttters . . 



Oocapfttions. 



BUILDING TRADU. 



BUcksniitbs 

Book-bindera 

Batcher* 

BniM foanders 

Cabint-t-makera 

Confectiouera 

Cigar toakera 

Coopera 

Drivers 

Draymen and teamsters 
Cab and carriai^e 

Dyera 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horaeshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers, porters, Ac 



OTHBIl TKADES. 



Lowest Highest 



$18 07 
11 67 
20 43 
11 67 
20 43 
11 67 
17 51 
17 61 
17 61 
17 51 



$14 59 


8 75 


t 14 59 


8 75 


14 60 


8 75 


10 21 


13 13 


10 21 


13 13 



Average, 



$17 61 
10 21 
17 61 
10 21 
17 61. 
10 21 
14 50. 
14 50 
14 60 
14 50 



12 60 


17 51 


14 50 


11 67 


14 50 


12 16. 


8 76 


11 67 


10 21 


14 59 


20 m 


17 51 


10 21 


11 61 


14 50 


6 75 


11 67 


10 21 


10 21 


15 00 


13 16 


11 67 


16 05 


14 50 


8 75 


11 67 


10 21 


8 75 


11 67 


10 21 


10 21 


18 13 


11 67 


10 21 


13 13 


12 16 


8 75 


II 67 


10 21 


10 21 


13 13 


12 16 


11 67 


17 51 


14 50. 


14 59 


00 43 


17 51 


8 75 


11 67 


10 2V 
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Wages paid per week of sixty hours in Auckland — Cootinued. 

OccnpatioDS. I Lowest Highctt. Armf». 



Other tbadbs— Continued. 

MillwriKhto ' $14 50 

Nailmakert (band) 

Potters 

Printen , 

Teachers (pablio schools) 

Saddle and harness makers 

Sail-makers , 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

Tlnsmltas 

Weavers (ontsideof mills) 



' $14 50 


120 43 


$17 51 


1 11 67 


14 50 


12 16 


11 67 


16 05 


14 S0 


15 00 


25 00 : 


80 00 


12 00 


77 00 ' 


28 00 


10 00 


13 00 


15 00 


10 21 


13 13 


12 16 


10 21 


13 18 


15 00 


10 21 


17 00 


14 00 


11 67 ' 


14 50 


12 16 


18 00 


27 00 


2S0O 


10 21 


13 17 


12 15 


11 00 


17 00 


14 00 



II. Factories, mills, etc. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in factories or mills in Auckland. 



Occupations. Lowest* j Highest. Avenga. 



Timber mills* 

Soap factory 

Candle and soap flnctories. 



$3 25 
6 36 

8 75 


$18 07 
13 13 
11 67 


$14 59 

12 16 
10 21 



*The timber indostriy in Auckland is the largest in the southern hemisphere, over 8,000 hands 
being employed in the town and country mills. The Auckland Timber Company, of which Mr. 
George Holdship is the managing director, gives employmeni to 1,000 hands. 

III. Foundries, machine-shops, and iron works. 

Wages paid per week infoundrieSf maehinC'ShopSf and iron works in Auckland, 



Occupations. 



Lowest. 



Foundrymen $10 21 



Highest. Average. 



$17 51 $14 59 



IV. Glass-workebs. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours to glass-workers in Auckland. 



Occupations. ' Lowest Highest 



Glass-blowers . 



Avemgew 



$17 02 < $28 22 ^ $10 46 



V. Mines and boning. 

Wages paid per week of sixty hours in and in connection with gold and coal mines in Auek^ 

land district. 



Occupations. 



Coal miners.. 
Gold miners . . 
Manganese f.. 



Lowest Highest i Average. 



$18 18 $18 16 ! $17 21 
15 18 18 16 17 21 

18 18 I 17 21 17 n 
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Wage$ paid per week to railwajf employee (ihoee engaged about etationey a$ well ae thoee en- 
gaged on the engines and care, linemen, railroad lahorere, ^c. ) in Auckland, 



Ooonpationa. 


t 1 
LowMt. 1 Highest. ATer»ge. 


Kiiffiii<^^riy«n , . . 




$11 13 
8 10 
8 76 


ti7 21 tl2 Ifl 


Bnkomen 


13 14 f 11 81 


lAboran 


11 07 1 10 21 









VII. Ship-tardb and ship-buildino. 

hours in ship-yards — distiHi 
ship'building-»-in Auckland 



Wages paid per week of sixtg hours in ship-yards — distiHouishing between iron and wood 

)kland. 



Oconpatio 



Lowest. Highest | Arerage. 



Wood. 



$10 21 $17 51 I $14 50 



VIII. SEABfEN'S WAGES. 
Wages paid per month to seamen {officers and mtn) in Auckland. 



OooupatioDs. 



Mate 

Able seamen. 



Lowest. Highest Avenge. 



$88 08 I $43 78 I $38 88 
24 88 , 38 03 20 10 



IX. Store and shop wages. 

Wages paid per xeeek of sixty hours in stores, wholesale or retaif, to males and females, in 

Auckland. 



OcoapatiODS. 



DrT*goods stores, male . 

lAiUiners. female 

Dress-makers, franale ... 



Lowest. 



$0 73 
6 13 
3 40 



Highest. ATeiage. 



$21 18 
8 21 
4 18 



I 



$12 18 
7 20 
3 05 



X. Household wages in towns and cities. 

Wages paid per week to household servants (towns and cities) in Auckland, 



Occnpations. 



Lowest j Highest Average. 



General honse servants. 

Cooks 

Laundrf^MK^s 

Hoasemaids 

If nrsemaids 

Keedlewomen 



92 A— 2 LAB- 



-26 



$1 04 
4 86 
2 02 
2 43 

1 21 

2 43 



$3 40 ' 
7 20 
4 86 I 
3 40 

2 43 

3 40 I 



$2 67 
6 07 
3 65 
2 02 

1 04 

2 02 
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XL Agricultural wages. 



Wagen paid per voeek* to agricultural lahorera and household {country) aervantM in Otago, 

with hoard and lodging. 



OooapationB. 



Lowest. 



Plowmen 

Reapers 

Mowers 

Thrashers 

Farm ialtorers 

Shepherds 

Stock -keepers 

Sheep- washers 

Men cooks on farms.. 
Female farm senrants 



10 



♦5 
73 
9 73 
9 73 
485 
607 
6 07 
6 11 
5 69 
3 04 



Highest. Average. 



$6 31 


$5 70 


10 94 


10 88 


14 60 


12 10 


12 16 


10 94 


607 


5 46 


9 73 


890 


9 73 


890 


8 51 


732 


729 


644 


3 89 


846 



* Laborers are frequently employed by the day, without board, at wages ayeraging 30 per cent more 
than the figures here given. 

XII. Corporation employ]6s. 

Wages p€iid per week of forty-eight hours to the corporation employ^ in the city qf Auck- 
land, 




XIIL Government departments and offices. 

Wages paid per month of one hundred and fifty-six hours to employes in Government de- 
partments and offices f exclusive of tradesmen and laborers, in Auckland. 



Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Averagew 


Oovemment of the colony : 

Custom-house clerks - 


$60 81 
51 08 
51 08 
60 81 
63 25 


$121 62 
9123 
91 23 
101 08 
97 20 


$0125 
81 25 




Letter-carrlfn»t 


81 25 
83 88 




Telegraph operato rs t .'! 7, 


87 68 


Municipal government : 

Mayor 


81 85 


Town clerk 






81 IS 











* Per month of 260 hours. t Per month of 208 hours. 

XIY. Trades and labor — Government employ. 

Wages paid hy the week of sixty hours to the trades and laborers in Oovemment employ in 

Auckland, 





Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Porters 


$8 71 
10 16 


$11 67 
14 50 


$10 25 
12 1$ 


Laborfirs........... ..,,. .,^ .^ ^ 
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XV. Printers and printing offxoes. 

Aboot the same as the Western States of the United States ; gener- 
ally work by the piece. 

cost of livino. 

The cost of living amongst the laboring classes other than those on 
farms is such as to enable them in most cases to approximate the condi- 
tion of the better classes of laborers in the American cities. The farm- 
ing classes are able generally to supply their tables well from the direct 
results of their labor. Some idea of the cost of food may be had from 
the table given below, embracing a range from the manufacturing and 
agricultural city and district of Auckland to the almost purely agricult- 
ural district of Marlborough, which includes no town of importance. 

The quality of wheat grown in New Zealand is worthy of note. Dr. 
Scliomburgh, an authority on agriculture in Australasia, classes the 
leading varieties grown here with the very best American varieties. 
This being a grazing country, also, the beef and mutton used even upon 
the tables of workingmeii, all of whom can afford meat every day, are 
of a good quality. 

Average prioee of proviei&ne. 



ArUolet. 



Anok- 



Heat: 

BMf per pound. 

Ifotlon do. . 

Pork do .. 

Whefti jMrbuHbel. 

Flour per lOO pounds. 

Sugar per pound. 

Tea do... 

Coflbe do... 

Rice do... 

Sidt do... 

mik perquMt. 

Butter : 

Freeh per pound. 

sidt r...r;do... 

Cheeoe: 

Colonial do... 

Imported do... 

Beer. rolonUl per ho|Etb«*ad. 

Bottled beer, Snglish perdoien quarte. 

Brandy per gallon. 



$0 11 
07 
10 
1 16 
8 04 
00 
ft2 
86 
06 
02 
10 



24 

16 

24 

22 62 

8 16 

6 57 



Canter- 
bury. 


Otago. 


00 09 


$0 10 


08 


08 


11 


18 


8M 


M 


267 


2 79 


08 


10 


67 


66 


46 


89 


06 


07 


02 


08 


08 


00 


24 


24 


18 


23 


22 


20 


36 


81 


26 33 


24 38 



Kelaon. 



I 



4 38 I 
569 I 



3 40 I 
6 78 



$0 12 
08 
18 
1 09 
4 01 
11 
60 
44 
08 
02 
12 

26 
20 

16 
56 

24 88 
889 
669 



Ifari. 

borough. 



$0 12 
08 
18 
1 21 
8 16 
10 
78 
48 
$8 
02 
06 

16 
13 

20 

48 

24 83 

8 40 

678 



, NOTS.-^Tbe abore table is oompiled from the New Zealand gnvi^mnient Atatistics for the vear 
ended Dvoember 81. 1888. There has been sinoe then a slight decline in some of the articles and a sftght 
increase in others, out upon the whole the prices here given may be regarded as a fair average of the 
year 1884. 

G.W.O. 

HABITS OF THB WOBKINO GLASSES. 



The habits of the working classes of New Zealand are better perhaps 
than in any other colony in Australasia. Beer and spirits are not drunk 
amongst these classes so inuch as formerly. Although both are included 
in the New Zealand liBts of provisions, their consumption in many of 
the districts is so small that it ought not to be taken into consideration. 
As a class, the working people of the colony are industrious, prudent, 
and economical. The liberal inducements they have to save their earn- 
ings have been taken advantage of very generally, both in the cities and 
in the rural districts, principally with a view to attracting immigrant8, 
who were formerly deterred from settling in the North Island by a dis- 
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like of proximity to the Maori, or native popalatioa, on accoant of their 
fierce aud warlike habits. The Maori race may now be considered 
entirely sabdaed. Their coantry is gradually being opened up for set- 
tlement, and every effort is made, both by the government and peo- 
ple, to cultivate cordial and friendly relations between the two races. 
There is a strong disposition on the part of the white laborers in the North 
Island to purchase small farms ; indeed nearly all of them aspire to be- 
come proprietors, which they may do more readily, perhaps, than in any 
other country except the United States. The deferred payment sys- 
tem, which applies both to country and city, permits of the purchase of 
lands or building lots, to be paid for in a term of years of sufficient 
length not to oppress the purchaser. 

The existence of numerous savings banks, which pay a liberal rate 
(4 to 6 per cent.) upon deposits, has also been a great incentive to the 
saving of money by wage- workers. The largest of the private savings 
banks is that at Auckland, under the patronage of the governor of the 
colony, who is its president. Smaller banks of the same character 
exist in all the cities. The Postal Savings Bank, under the auspices of 
the government, has its headquarters at Auckland, with branches in 
every district in the colony. These various banks contained in deposits, 
according to thelast published report, $9,166,748.42, to the credit of 68,368 
persons, or an average of $127.98 to each. The depositors belong al- 
most altogether to the laboring classes. The deferred payment system, 
before referred to, permits laboring men in many cases to deposit their 
earnings long enough for some interest to accrue upon them before pay- 
ing for the lands purchased. 

Workingmen are very generally heads of families, and it is worthy 
of mention that the influence which such a responsibility has to encour- 
age industrious and economical habits is so great that a man with a 
family, as a rule, succeeds in getting employment better than others. 
The extent of the responsibility referred to will be understood when it 
is mentioned that the climate here seems to promote productiveness 
amongst women, they becoming developed at an early age and often 
giving birth to a child every year for a long period. Families contain- 
ing a dozen or more children are by no means rare. 

FEELING BETWEEN EMPLOYlfi AND EMPLOYEE. 

The feeling which prevails generally between employes and employ- 
ers in the colony is a fortunate one for both classes. Gfenerally the two 
classes are brought into closer contact than is the case either in Eng- 
land, or in the okler States of America, where large corporations often 
control the labor of hundreds or thousands of men whose personal con- 
dition, wants, or grievances cannot be known to the chief employer. 
The restllt in the latter case is to give rise to the expression so often 
heard, that " corporations have no sonls.'^ The relation of the two classes 
in New Zealand is well illustrated by the fact that in most of the large 
mills and factories there is given every year a dinner to all the employ^*. 
On these occasions the proprietor or a foreman delivers an address to 
the workingmen, commending them if they have done well and encour- 
aging them to further good efforts. Speeches are made also by the lead- 
ing employes, both responding to the expressious of good will on the part 
of the propreitor and counseling the under-workmen on the value of 
habits of industry and economy. 

ORGANIZATION OP LABOB. 

Trades unions have existed here for the past twenty years, nearly 
every trade now being so organized. The general purpose of those 
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unions is very much the same as with similar organizations in oldei^ 
countries, though little occasion has existed in the past for testing their 
strength, either as a political factor or as a means of dictating terras to 
employers or capitalists. Heretofore questions of this character have 
not reached a sufficient importance to lead to any legislation with refer- 
ence to the employment of labor or the protection of laborers. 

There has arisen of late, however, a workingmen's party, the future 
of which is being looked forward to with interest. Here suffi age is uni- 
versal, every male of the age of twenty-one being an elector. The gov- 
ernment of New Zealand is like that of other British colonies. It consists 
of a legislative council appointed for life and a house of representa- 
tives containing ninety-one members elected for three years by the peo- 
pie, and four Maori members elected by the Maori race. The governor 
is appointed by the Crown. The ministry is formed in the same way as 
that of Great Britain. The people also elect the municipal officers. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that a man is entitled to a vote in 
every district in which he owns property. This reference to the gov- 
ernment is made here that the character of the movement of the work- 
ingmen in New Zealand may be better understood. 

This movement had its origin only a few mouths since, but its strength 
has grown with a rapidity that can be understood only by those who 
have been familiar with such uprisings as that of the " Know- Nothing'^ 
party in the United States thirty years ago. The new party already 
sustains a number of newspaper organs, the two leading ones being 
published at Auckland and Dunedin. In general, these papers are de- 
voted to propagating the views of Henry George, the economic writer 
who has begun recently to attract so much attention in England and 
America. The specific demands made by these papers for the classes 
they represent are : 

1. A readjustment of the system of taxation. At present the Maoris 
are entirely exempt from taxation. The workingmen complain likewise 
of the high amount of indirect taxation, such as customs dues on articles 
that cannot be manufactured in New Zealand. They also demand a re- 
duction of the property tax. 

2. A curtailment of the power of suilrage of the wealthier classes. 
While every man is entitled to vote once, property-holders have the 
right to vote in every district in which they have possessions, thus giv- 
ing to many citizens two or more votes. 

3. More liberal terms for the acquirement of land in fee-simple in the 
South Island, where the liberal spirit before referred to as existing in 
the North Island is less known. 

4. The enactment of an eight-hour labor law and an act making holi- 
days more frequent. 

The workingmen's party has, perhaps, its principal strength in the 
South Island, where the conditions generally prevailing have been some- 
what less favorable for the working classes than in the North Island, 
particularly with regard to the acquirement of lands by small farmers 
and factory operatives. Its leader, however. Sir George Grey, resides 
in tlie North Island, and his personal popularity has given the party 
great strength in the city and district of Auckland. 

NEW ZEALAND TARIFF. 

The tariff or customs dues may be regarded as protective, although 
it is claimed by the governmental authorities to be levied only for rev- 
enue. There is an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent, on nearly all neces- 
saries. Woolen goods pay 15 x>er cent, ad valorem. This, small as 
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•it is, enables the New Zealand manafactarer to compete successfully 
with the foreign market in many branches of woolens, such as tweeds, 
blankets, &c. 

The boot and shoe manufacturers are protected. The duty charged 
on boots imported into New Zealand is 12«. ($2.92) per one dozen pairs. 
Youths, Nos. 1 to 6, 10«. ($2.43) per one dozen pairs. Women's, No. 3 
and ui)wards, Ss. ($1.94) per one dozen pairs. 8oap and candle manu- 
factures are also protected. Common soap is taxed at 3«. (73 cents) per 
cwt. Scented soap pays an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. Tallow 
candles pay a half penny (1 cent) per pound. Sperm and paratine 
l^d, (3 cents) per pound. The timber industry is also protected. There 
is a duty of 28. (48 cents) charged on every 100 feet of rough timber 
imported. Sawn timber, dressed timber, and dressed sawn timber pay 
a duty of 4». (97 cents) for every 100 superficial feet. There is also a 
charge of Ss. ($1.94) for every 100 posts imported. Bails pay 4«. (97 
cents) for every 100 imported. ♦ 

Canned fruits are also protected with a specific duty of l^d. (3 cents) 
per pound. Jams and jellies pay 3 cents per pound. 

Tobacco is taxed at 3«. 6d^ (87 cents) per pound. This import duty 
has been the means of developing the growth and manufacture of 
tobacco in New Zealand, especially in the North Island, where the soil 
in many places is said to contain the same chemical ingredients as in 
the most favored districts in the Island of Cuba. 

TAXATION. 

A late assessment for property tax shows the total value of private 
property in New Zealand to be $369,790,ia0. Annual value, $26,082,605. 
The property tax, which is about 1 penny (2 cents) in tbe pound ster- 
ling ($4.86), is levied on all persons possessing over £500 ($2,430) worth 
of property. There are in New Zealand 6,417 paying a tax of £1 ($4.86) 
and 9.048 persons paving a tax of over £1 ($4.86) and under £5 ($24.33) ; 
2,146 persons of £10 ($48.66) and under £20 ($97.33). The total num- 
ber of persons paying property tax in New Zealand from £1 ($4.86) to 
£6,000 ($29.16) is 22,087. A further return shows that there are 902 
persons possessing freeholder's interest in land worth £10,000 ($48.66) 
and over. The same return shows that there are 60,658 in the colony 
owning freehold titles to farms — about one-eighth of the European pop- 
ulation, probably unparalleled in the world. The number of persons 
owning separate farms in the United States is unexceptionably large, 
but according to the census of 1880 it was 4,208,907 — considerably less 
in proportion to the population than that of New Zealand. 

SOURCES OF REVENUE. 

In this connection it will be well enough to mention that the princi- 
pal source of revenue in New Zealand is derived from the customs. 
The next largest is from the railways and telegraphs, which are owned 
and managed by the Government. Then there are other sources, such as 
the receipts from the postal service, stamp duty, beer duty, judicial fees, 
property tax (referred to above), judicial fees, land and deeds, marine 
fees, registration and other fees, disparturing licenses, land sales, &c. 
The tax actually i)aid i)er head in New Zealand is estimated at £3 12#. 
($17.51). The gross indebtedness of the colony on account of loans at 
the end of March, 1883, was $145,714,193, subject to a reduction of 
$12,344,779 for sinking funds that have accrued. The total expenditure 
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np to the 31 8t of March, 1883, out of the public works fund, amounted 
to $91,459,280. The large public debt of the colony, as I have fre- 
quently pointed out in my reports to the Department of State, was prin- 
cipally incurred by expenditures on public works. Prior to 1870 the 
year in which the public works and immigration policy was inaugurated, 
the indebtedness of the colouy was only $35,330,957. 

PUBLIC LOANS. 

Under the public works and immigration system the sum of $94,560,000 
has been borrowed. Bills were passed, during the session of the colonial 
parliament, of 1882, authorizing loans of $19,200,000; $14,400,000 for the 
construction of railways and public works, aud $4,800,000 for the North 
Island trunk railway. 

These loans were obtained in London at the rate of 4 per cent, per 
annum. The revenue for the year ending the 31st of March, 1883, was 
$17,964,264. Of this amount $7,179,422 was received at the customs, 
$4,582,752 from the railways, $2,133,067 from stamps, and $447,048 from 
the telegraph, and the remainder from the property tax. The revenue 
for stamps was $50,000 in excess of the colonial treasurer's estimate. 
Included in this class are the duties under the stamp act, postal rev- 
enue fees, and fines of the law courts, and land transfer fees, for all of 
which there is now only one description of stamp in use. 

The treaaur^' is consequently unable to apportion the money received 
from sales of stamps to the classes of revenue to which they relate. The 
same course, that of permitting one kind of stamp to be used for all 
purposes, has been followed to some extent in other British colonies 
and in England, and no practical inconvenience has resulted therefrom, 
while to the public the use of only one stamp has been of very great 
advantage. 

THE WOEKINaMEN AND ASSISTED IMMIGRATION. 

During the year from the 1st of April, 1882, to the 30th of June, 
1883, 3,205 assisted immigrants arrived in New Zealand. Auckland re- 
ceived 556, Taranaki 14, Hawkes Hay 160, Wellington 223, Marlborough 
8, Nelson 19, Westland 27, Canterbury 1,074, and Otago 1,114 From 
July, 1870, when the assisted-immigration policy was inaugurated, to 
June 30, 1883, 104,419 assisted immigrants have arrived in the colony. 
The workingmen are opposed very bitterly to the policy of assisting im- 
migrants to New Zealand ; they lielieve in immigration but do not think 
the people should be taxed for such a purpose. The workingmen argue 
that the policy operates injuriously to the interest of the workmen in 
reducing the price paid for labor. It is admitted, however, that a great 
benefit is conferred upon the immigrant by bringing him out from En- 
glaud, thereby securing to him double the amount of wages and many 
more comforts than he could get at home. Mr. Hursthouse, who has 
given much time, thought, and study to the condition of labor in New 
Zealand, is of the o]>inion that a workman can support a small family 
very comfortably on 6s. Q<i. ($1.58) per day. He says that the workman 
in Eugland has to live on less than 38. 6d. (85 cents) per day, when the 
price of food is nearly double what it is in New Zealand. 

Mr. Hutchison, a member of parliament from Wellington district, has 
been for a number of years a very earnest opponent to the assisted-im- 
migration policy, and bethinks thatif abolished the rate of wages would 
be unquestionably higher, and moreover that not only the workingman 
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but all classes would be improved by the change. Mr. Hutchison does 
not think that the present rate of wages for the workingmen in New 
Zealand, 68. 6d. ($1.58) per day, is enough to enable him to livie, especially 
if he should have a family. • 

COST OF LIVING. 

I am indebted to Mr. Hutchison for the following table showing the 
cost of living in New Zealand for a workingman with a wife and three 
children : 



Items. 



Per 
week. 



Per 
Ann am* 



Rent and taxes 

Fuel 

Lighting 

Bread, floor, oatmeal. 

Batter 

Milk 

Butcher meat 

Potatoes, vegetables . 

Fish : ... 

Tea 

Coffee , 

Sugar 

Rice and barley 

Soap, soda, starch. 



Salt, pepper, mostard, &c 

Clothing, boots, Ac 

Religion and charity , 

Newspaper, stationery, and school-books. 



Total 

Total in American money. 



«. d. 

« 

3 « 

1 
5 
8 

2 

4 « 
1 G 
1 

1 3 

10 

2 

1 
6 



7 

« 

1 



£ «. d. 

18 4 
9 2 

2 12 
13 

7 18 
5 4 

11 14 

3 18 
2 12 

8 50 
2 3 4 
5 40 
2 12 
180 
13 8 

18 4 
180 
2 12 



111 8 



$542 12 



This expenditure is £10 12«. ($51.67) in excess of the workingman^s 
earnings at the rate of 6«. 6d. ($1.55) per day, supposing he should re- 
ceive work throughout the year. In the event of illness, his case is de- 
plorable. The table makes no allowance for doctor's bills, medicine, &c. 
Mr. Hutchison says the reason that there is no pauper class in New 
Zealand is because the country is so productive that it is able to stand 
the worst kind of legislation, but this state of affairs, he argues, cannot 
last much longer. The number of the unemployed, he says, is daily in- 
creasing and the bitter cry of the poor is beginning to be heard in all 
the large towns. The Hon. Major Atkinson, the premier, is of the 
opinion that the workingmen have little cause of complaint, and that 
the action of the working classes is making matters worse. He says in 
his last financial statement to the New Zealand parliament : 

I say distinctly, after a most careful consideration of the whole condition of the 
country, that there are not only no real grounds for taking a despondent view of our 
position, but on the contrary there is much reason toinstify us in looking forward 
with confidence to a future of great prosperity. We, like other communities, shall 
have onr nps and downs. Unusual prosperity will be followed by unusual depres- 
sion as is the case all over the world. No one who sees the steady impruvemeuts that 
are going on all over the colony, who observes the very substantial increase in the 
savings banks deposit, the great increase in life-assurance business, and the rapid de- 
velopment of our manufacturing industries, and who has watched our import and 
export trade, can doubt that we are producing enough to pay onr debte, 1 ve comfort- 
ably and gradually accumulate capital. 

M^yor Atkinson accounts for the present depression in parts of the 
colony principally from the fact that the colonists were tempted by cheap 
freights and comparatively easy money, to over-import, forgetting, for 
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the moment^ the effect which would follow the coutraction in the expen- 
diture of borrowed money. He urges the people to practice self-denial, 
self-restraint, and to live within their means both publicly and pri- 
vately. 

STRIKES. 

Labor strikes have never been prevalent, and, when they have oc- 
curred, have been so limited in extent that employers have had but little 
trouble In filling the places of the strikers with other laborers. Hence 
the strikes have been usually of short duration, nearly always result- 
ing in the final adoption of the terms of the employer. Within the past 
few weeks a strike occurred in one of the largest boot manufactories in 
Auckland, the strikers emphasizing their demand for higher wages by 
such scenes of violence as have been witnessed in strikes in America. 
The proprietors had no trouble, however, in filling their factory with 
new men upon the old terms. 

WAGES AND FOOD PURCHASES. 

The working people generally are paid their wages once a week in 
factories and once a mouth upon farms. The money in use is sterling 
coin and the notes of the various banks and branch banks of issue in 
the colony. These notes are not allowed to circulate outside of New 
Zealand, and there is paid upon the amount issued a yearly tax of 2 per 
cent, to the Government. The wage-working classes are free to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life wherever they choose, tbe plan of corpora- 
tion stores, or company stores, such as prevail in the Pennsylvania min- 
ing regions being unknown here. Cooperative stores and cooperative 
purchasing agencies have no general existence as yet among working 
people. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

In addition to the light thrown upon the condition of the working 
classes in the preceding statements mention may be made of their homes 
and the manner in which their homes are furnished. Tenement houses 
are almost unknown. In the cities certain streets come to be occupied 
by the cottages of the workingmen. while others live in the suburbs. 
On the farms, where it is usual for laborers regularly employed to have 
foniilies, cottages are provided for them. These houses, both in city 
and country, are usually built of wood, though many of brick and con- 
crete are built. The rental per week is from $1.31 upward; this sum, 
$1.31 per week, being sufficient to secure a house containing two or 
three rooms and a kitchen. For $4 to $5 per week r£50 and £60 per 
year) a house containing eight or ten rooms may be nad in Auckland. 

The table of an average workingman in Auckland will usually be 
found to be supplied as follows: For breakfast, meat (beef or lamb), po- 
tatoes, oatmeal, bread, and coffee. For dinner, soup, meat (beef or 
lamb, with pork in winter), vegetables (potatoes, kumeros or sweet po- 
tatoes* beans, asparagus, caulitlower, cabbage, &c.), wheat bread, and 
tea For supper, meat, bread, potatoes, coffee or tea. 

Wheat bread here is often made of unbolted flour by the working- 
men's families, this being cheaper besides being considered more whole- 
some, than bolted flour. Since the recent increase in the temperance 
sentiment the use of tea has largely supplanted that of beer as a table 
drink. 
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The fuel used in the cities and towns is coal, the whole countiy being 
one vast coal-seam. It is also used upon the farms in the vicinity of 
the mines. The black coal, similar to the Newcastle coals in England, 
and harder than the Pittsburgh coals, costs at the mines $2.92 per En- 
glish ton, and $3.89 per ton delivered in Auckland. There is a cheaper 
coal — a brown variety — which costs only two-thirds as much as the other, 
but it is better fitted for manufacturing purposes than for household 
use. 

Tiie male population is greatly in excess of the females. In the Eu- 
ropean population here the disparity is 49,277, as shown by the most 
recent statistics, in a population of 500,0(K). The women are in such 
demand for wives, therefore, that not only are they not found in facto- 
ries, but it is difficult often to supply the demand for female house 
servants. Generally the head of a family is the oidy member found at 
work in factories, though boys among people of every class are usually 
apprenticed to some trade. There is no law against the employment 
of children in factories, and they are sometimes found at light work. 
Education is compulsory, some discretion being allowed, however, to 
the local boards of the district schools, a« in some cases the strict en- 
forcement of the law might result in hardships. 

Workingmen are generally occupied ten hours per day. Factories 
heretofore have been lacking in comfort and cleanliness, but some of 
the new establishments show an improvement in this respect. In some 
of those which are operated after daylight electric lights are used. Re- 
gard is usually had for the safety of employes in factories, a fire-escape 
being seen in almost all of them. 

Operatives in almost every branch of industry aspire to. become pro- 
prietors or employers themselves, and the facility with which this may 
be done forms the brighest side of the life of the workingman in New 
Zealand. 

NEW INDUSTRIES. 

Amongst the new new industries in New Zealand may be mentioned 
the manufacture of jewelry. In each of the large towns small jewelry 
factories have been established, and with a reasonable prospect of per- 
manent success. The annual consumption of gold, however, in New 
Zealand for this purpose is estimated not to exceed 10,000 ounces. In- 
deed, the only method as yet for testing the product of the gold mines 
of the colony is from the quantity entered for export at the customs, 
&c. Amount of gold exported dnred the year ended the 31st of De- 
cember, 1883, was 248,374 ounces, valued at $4,76s,090, against 230,893 
ounces, valued at $4,423,987. For the year 1882 the estimate of 10,000 
ounces for local consumption may be regarded as correct as it was 
given to me by the government statist. The largest jewelry factory 
in the colony is thatof Mr. G. Hyndman, at Dunedin. It employs about 
sixteen hands. The gold and silver used are brought from the Thames 
gold fields-and even the tools are manufactured on the premises. 

The factory is now engaged in making greenstone pendants, brooches, 
crosses, and ear-rings. It also makes gold and silver rings, chains, 
necklaces, and lockets. The smelting operations are carried on in a 
brick furnace, where the metal receives the necessary alloy. The metal 
is then hammered into any form desired. 

When plates are needed the gold is placed between two tempered 
steel rollers arranged for whatever thickness required. Gold wire is 
manufactured by means of a draw-bench. The iron screw-presses are 
worked by hand and cut the metal into various kinds of patterns; the 
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metal always being worked cold. About six or seven men are employed 
at these presses, and when the jewelry leaves their hands it only re- 
quires polishing to be ready for market. 

GREENSTONE MERES. 

There is a lapidary connected with the establishment, employing eight 
or nine men. Here a steam-engine is used to work the saw and other 
implements necessary for cutting and polishing New Zealand green- 
stone, a species of jade found in various parts of the South Island. This 
greenstone is hard, clear, and beautiful, and susceptible of an exquisite 
polish. The natives formerly made their meres (battle-axes) out of it. 
The process of cutting and polishing the axes was a very tedious one, 
and the natives placed such high value on them that at one time it was 
very difficult for a European to purchase one. I remember Sir George 
Grey telling me that when governor of New Zealand he saw a very 
beautiful mere in possession of a Maori chief well known to him, and pro- 
posed to buy it. The native, however, agreed to part with it only on 
condition that Sir George would give him the man-of war that brought 
him to New Zealand. Sir George told him that the ship cost the Brit- 
ish Government nearly £100,000 sterling. ^^Even that sum," said the 
chief, "is not the equivalent in value of my mere.^ 

The demand for meres and other greenstone ornaments is so great 
that they are often made out of glass in London and Paris and sent to 
New Zealand, but the imposture is easily detected. 

A well-executed greenstone mere, whether made by band or machin- 
ery, will sell readily in New Zealand from $150 to $250. 
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HAWAILAIN^ ISLANDS. 

REPORT BY CONSUL WKINLET, OF HOKOLTTLTT, 

I. General trades. 

Wages paid perweek of fifty-four hours in Honolulu, 



Oooapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


ATerage. 


BUILDIKO TRADB8. 

Brioklaven 


$24 00 
10 00 
18 00 
10 00 
12 00 

900 
24 00 
15 00 
24 00 

000 

15 00 
24 00 

16 00 
24 00 
15 00 
12 00 
10 50 
15 00 

200 
200 
18 00 


$36 00 
12 00 
30 00 
12 00 
42 00 
15 00 
24 00 
15 00 
24 00 
15 00 
27 00 

««. 

30 00 
30 00 
20 00 
20 00 
15 00 
24 00 

800 

300 

20 00 


190 00 


Hoif-cwritn -. 


11 06 


Maaonn 


24 00 


Tedders 


11 00 


Flaaterers 


27 06 


Tenders 


12 00 


Soofers 


24 00 


Tenders - 


15 00 


Plamb^rs -,... ^^, ,-..,,,,-, ,^^^,,-^.^^^-^^^^^^--,-^^-, .. 


24 00 


Aeaistants 


10 50 


Carpenters................ •....> 


21 00 


Oas-fltters 


24 00 


OTHBB TRADES. 

Bakers 


23 00 


Blaoksmitiis 


27 00 


Strikers - 


17 SO 


Book-binders 


16 00 


Butchers 


12 75 


Cabinet-makers 


10 50 


Drivers : 

Prftyin«n and t4>Ainsters.«.«t-T ,.,,,^-^-^-^-,^^x x-tt 


2 SO 


Cab and carriage.... 


Iso 


Bngravers 


10 00 


Horseeboers 


24 09 


Jewelers 

Ijaborers. nortera Ajo ................................................ 


18 00 
800 
25 00 
700 
12 00 
12 00 
18 00 
15 00 


20 00 
600 
25 00 
40 00 
27 00 
12 00 
25 00 


19 00 
4 00 


Printers..:. .' 


95 00 


Teachers pnbllc schools . ^^^ ., ^^^.^. .. »..». ^^^^^.. .... ........... 


23 50 


SA4idle i^nd hamefMi makers x ,......,- . 


19 05 


Stevedores 


19 00 


Tailors 


21 50 


Tin#mH>»t ... 


18 00 







III. Foundries, maohineshops, and iron works. 

Wages paid per week of fiftg-tkree hours in fou^^ries, machine-shops^ and iron works mi 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 



Ooonpatlons. 



Foundry : 

Loam molders 

Green sand molders 

Core-makers 

Furnacemen 

White helpers 

Chippers 

Native helpers 

412 ♦ 



Lowest 


Highest 


$30 00 
27 00 
25 50 
19 50 
15 00 
18 00 
800 


$86 00 






18 00 


12 00 



Average. 



$83 00 
27 00 
25 50 
19 90 
16 50 
18 00 
10 00 
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Oocapfttiont. 



BofleT'ahop: 

BoUer riTetera 

Boiler calken 

Boiler helpers 

Bivetheatem 

Blaoksmiths 

Pattem*«hop. pattem-niAlceni . 
Maohiiie-Bhop : 

Lathe hands 

Machine hands 

Fitters and erectors 

Native helpers 

Brass tamers 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths' helpers 



Lowest 


Highest 


$25 50 
25 50 
10 00 

7 00 
27 00 
27 00 

24 00 
21 00 
24 00 

8 00 
27 00 
27 00 
12 00 


$30 00 

30 00 

12 00 

8 00 


36 00 

83 00 
27 00 
30 00 
13 00 


88 00 
18 Ou 



Arerage. 



$27 75 
27 75 
11 00 
7 50 

27 00 
31 50 

28 60 
24 to 
30 00 
10 SO 
27 00 
80 00 
15 00 



VI. Railway employes. 

Wage$paid to railwajf eMplojfSa {tho9e engaged about $tation$f as wtU a$ those engaged on 
the engines and oars, linemen^ railroad laborers, ^c.) on Hawaiian Railroad Company, 



Oocapations. 



Saperintendent per year. 

Book-keeper do .. 

Conductor do... 

Engine drivers do... 

Section ovei seers do... 

Section laborers per day. 

Warehoase and yard overseer per year . 

Brakemen per month. 

Warehouse laborers per day. 

Carpenters do... 



Lowest 



$900 00 
40 00 



2 50 



Average. 



! $3,000 00 

I 1,60000 

I 1.000 00 

1,200 00 

900 00 

1 00 



$60 00 I 
'4*06 



60 00 
1 50 



VII. Ship-yards and ship-building. 

Wages paid per day of nine hours in ship-yards. 



Oconpations. 



i'^arpenters.. 
Calkers.... 



Average 
wages. 



$5 00 
5 00 



VIL Seamen's wages. 

Wages paidper month to seamen (officers and men), distinguishing between ocean, coast, and 
river navigation, and betwten sail and steam. 



Occnpations. 



Lowest I Highest i 



Occnpations. 



Lowest. 



OCBAN STBAMKBS. | 

Masters $100 00 

Mates 50 00 

Stewards I 50 00 

Cooks 1 40 00 

Soamen 15 00 

£Dgin«^rs I 100 00 

Assistant engineers | 40 00 

Firemen I 20 00 

COASTDia STBAMKBS. 

Masters ' 100 00 

Mates I 40 00 



1" 



$250 00 
100 00 
90 00 
60 00 
80 00 
150 00 
80 00 
35 00 



160 00 
60 00 



COAsnxo 8TBAMBB8— Cont'd. 

Stewards 1 $30 00 

Cooks 30 00 

Engineers 75 00 

^ Assistant engineers 30 00 

Firemen 20 00 

I Seamen 15 00 

SAIUMO VKSSBLB. 

I 

MsHters 40 00 

Mates I 80 00 

Cooks 40 00 

Stewards , 25 00 



Highest 



$50 00 
50 00 

150 00 
60 00 
30 00 
28 00 



12^ 00 
50 00 
60 00 
50 00 
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414 LABOR IN P0LTNE8U: HAWAIIAN I8LAND& 

XI. Agricultural wages. 

ffage$ paid per week to agrieuUural laborere and household {oountrif) BervamU im Homolulm, 





OccapAtloiiA. 


, LowMt. 1 HigbCAt. 




Cook 


$5 00 


$7 60 
500 
700 
6 00 


$0 00 


Steward 




3 00 


4 00 


Coaehmfto ^^ ^ 




5 00 


00 


Giirdeii6r . .... 




■ 4 00 


5 00 













XIII. Government departments and offices. 

Wagm paid per mumih to employ^ in Qoternment deparimente and ojieee, exduHpe of 

tradeemen and laborere. 



Oocupfttions. 



LowMt. 



Higkesi. 



ATongeu 



SeoretmlM and ehlef clerks of departmentt. 

Aaaociate derka 

Jailer of Oabu priaon 

SaperfDteodeDt of pnl»lio worka 

SaperinteDdent of water*work« 

Clerk to auperintendeDt of water*w<M*ka 

Poatmaater'general 

Civil engiDeer 

CoUeotor^ireoeral of caatoma 

Deputy ooUi^torctfOM-ral of cnatoma 

Haranalof tbeKIogdoro 

Collectoraat other porta 

D«poty marabal 

(7aptain of police 

Aheriffa 

Inteipreter : 

Hawaiian 

Cbineae 



$50 00 



88 8H 



166 00} 



125 00 



908 88i 



$250 00 
100 00 
150 00 
960 00 
125 00 
88 8U 
838 8Sr 
838 88, 
888 88r 
906 88, 
888 88, 

"908 881 
100 00 



166 661 
125 00 



XY. Printers and printing offices. 

statement ehotnng the wagee paid per week of nine houre per day t> printers {compoHtor$f 
preesmenf proof-readerSf ^o. ). 





Ocenpationa. 


Loweat. 


Higbeat. 


Arerage. 


Foremaii ...■ 




$30 00 
30 00 
20 00 




Printera 


$20 00 


$25 00 


Preaamen 


90 00 









United States Consulate, 

HanolulUj May 5, 1884. 



D. A. Mckinley, 

OonsuL 
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LABOR IN POLYNESIA: SAMOA. 415 

SAMOA. 

REPORT BY CONSUL 0ANJ8IU8, 

In answer to the labor circular of February 15th, I have the honor to 
say that the only kind of labor employed in the Samoa Islands is the 
so-called Polynesian contract labor, concerning which some information 
will be found in my annual commercial report for 1883. 

The wages of these plantation laborers average $3 per month, with 
food and lodging. White carpenters earn from $3 to $4 per day. There 
is no Axed rate of wages for seamen. 

T. 0ANI8IUS, 

(kmtuL 
United States Consulate, 

Apiaj May 16, 1884. 



LABOR IN SAMOA. 
[Bntnct tnm Contnl Canisias's aaniiAl roport for 1888.] 

As the resouroes of the Samoan group are developed the question of 
the labor supply becomes a more momentous one. The immense com- 
petition for Polynesian labor from Fiji and Australia is causing the sup- 
ply for Samoa to become very limited, and at some not very distant day 
the planters will have to resort to ^^ John Chinaman" for aid. 

in Samoa there is only one firm (German) which has any extensive 
plantations, and they employ between eight and nine hundred laborers. 
They keep three vessels running between Samoa and the various groups 
whence the laborers are brought. One of these vessels recently re- 
turned with only 107 men after having been out some months. 

The usual impression on fiist seeing the creatures which one of these 
labor ships brings is that they can never become good laborers. They 
belong to one of the lowest types of humanity, the greatest cannibals 
on earth. They arrive filthy, lazy, and ferocious. They are comfortably 
housed, decently clothed, and well fed. At the end of the three years for 
which they are generally engaged, they are as unfit to return to their 
savage homes as they were previously to have contact with civilized 
beings. 

MiHsionaries, philanthropists, and others have denounced in unmeas- 
ured terms the horrible outrages of the labor traffic, indiscriminately 
accusing all nationalities of the guilt. While it is doubtless true that 
many outrages have been committed, it is equally true that they have 
in many instances been greatly exaggerated, if one looks at both 
sides of the question one cannot but think that the ^' slavery " so much 
denounced by those persons must finally turn out to be a blessing. To 
be convinced of this one has only to compare the difference in the as- 
pect of these cannibal Polynesian laborers whert they arrive on the 
plantations and when they depart for their island homes. 

The laborers are paid in 'Hrade,'' consisting generally of clothing, 
tobacco, knives, axes, guns, powder, shot, and many other articles 
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416 LABOR IN POLYNESIA: SAMOA. 

which savage races prize. During their three years' service on the 
plantations these ignorant savages learn the whit6 man's method of 
cultivating the soil and become acquainted with the use of many valu- 
able plants. Their food consists for the most part of such things as 
can be grown on the plantation, such as bananas, breadfruit, yams, and 
cocoanuts, besides which they have an allowance of rice, com meal, 
beans, salt meat or fish. They are also allowed to help themselves to 
various kinds of truits and roots which grow wild on the plantations 
and in the forests. 
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INDEX. 

CONTINENT OF AMEKICA. 

DOmilflOlV OF €AIf ADil. 
PBOVIWCB OP OFTTARIO. 

Amherstbarg: Report by Consul Tamer 1-4 

(Wages: General trades, 1 ; factories, mills, Ac., 2 ; foundries, machine- 
shops, and iron works, 2; railway employ^ 2; seamen's wages, 3; 
store and shop wages, 3; household wages in towns and cities, 3; 
agriooltoral wages,3; Government departments and offices, 3; print- 
ers and printing offices, 4.) 

Belleville: Report by Consnl Prince 4-12 

(The civil service in Canada, 5; superannnation, 7. Wages: (Gen- 
eral trades, 9; foandries, machine-shops, and iron works, 10; rail- 
way employ^ 10; stor, and shop wageo, 11 ; household wages in 
towns and cities, 11 ; agricultural wages, 11 ; corporation employ^ 
11; government departments and offices, 12; trades and labor — 
Government employ, 12; printers and printing offices, 12.) 

Cluitliam: Report by Commercial Agent Buffington 12-20 

( liates of wages, 12 ; the cost of living, 13 ; wages past and present, 13 ; 
habits of the working claitses, 14 ; feeling between employer and 
employ^, 14 ; labor organizations, 14 ; strikes and their effects, 14; 
freedom of purchase, 15 ; payment of labor, 15 ; co-operative socie- 
ties, 15; general condition, 15; safety of employ^ 15; political 
rights, 16 ; emigration, 16 ; female labor, 16 : general summary, 17. 
Wages: General trades, 17; factories, mills, Ac, 18; foundries, 
machine-shops, and iron works, 18 ; railway employ^, 18 ; store 
and shop wages, 19 ; household wages in towns and cities, 19 ; ag- 
ricultural wages, 19 ; corporation employes, 19 ; Government de- 
partments and offices, 20; printersfand printing otfices, 20.) 

Hamilton : Report by Consul Hazleton 20-28. 

( Acknowledgments, 20; cost of living, 21 ; wages past and present, 21; 
habits of the working classes, 22 ; feeling between employer and 
employ^, 22; labor organizations, 22; strikes, food purchases, 
and co-operation, 22 ; general conditiou of the working classes, 
22; safety of employ^ 22; political rights, 23; causes of emigra- 
tion, 23; female labor, 23. Wages: General trades, 24; factories, 
mills, 4&C., 25 ; foundries, machine-shops, and iron works, 25 ; glass- 
workers, 26; railway employ^, 26; store and shop wages, 26; 
household wages in towns and cities, 26 ; agricultnral wages, 27 ; 
corporation^employ^, 27; Govemment.departments and offices, 27 ; 
printers and printing offices, 28.) 

92 A— 2 LAB 27 * 417 
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Page. 

KiDgston : Report by Consul TwiCchell 28-34 

(Wages: General trades, 2o; factories, mills, 4u>., 29 ; foundries, ma- 
ehine-shops, and iron works, 29; mines and mining, 30; railway 
employ^, 30; ship-yards and ship-boilding, 30; seamen's wages, 
31 ; store and shop wages, 31 ; household wages in towns and cities, 
.31; agricultural wages, 31; corporation employ^, 32; Govern- 
ment departments and offices, 32 ; printers and printing offices, 32 ; 
cost of living, 33 ; wages past and present, 33 ; habits of the work- 
ing classes, 33 ; feeling between employer and employ^, 33 ; organ- 
ization of labor, 33 ; strikes, 33 ; food purchases, 33 ; co-operative 
societies, 33; general condition of the working classes, 33; safety 
of employ^ 34 ; political rights, 34; emigration, 34.) 

Ottawa : Report by Commercial Agent Bobbins 34 37 

(The I>ominion Government, 34 ; official salaries, 35 ; corporation em- 
ploy^, 35 ; condition of laboring people in Ottawa, 36 ; food and 
raiment, 36 ; various occupations, 36. Wages : General trades, 37. ) 

Port Hope: Report by Commercial Agent Dutcher 38-41 

(Wages : .General trades, 39: factories, mills, Ac, 39; foundries, ma- 
chine-shops, and iron works, 39 ; railway employ^, 40 ; seamen's 
wages, 40; store and nhop wages, 4U; household wages in towns 
and cities, 40 ; agricultural wages, 41 ; corporation employes, 41 ; 
Government departments and offices, 41; printers and printii g 
offices, 41.) 

Port Rowan : Report by Commercial Agent Janea 4*^-44 

(Wages : General trades, 42 ; factories, mills, &c., 42 ; fouu<lries, ma- 
ohrne-sbops, and iron works, 42; railway employ^, 43; seamen's 
wages, 43; store and shop wages, 43; household wagts in towns 
and cities, 43 ; agricultural wages, 43 ; corporation eniploy^s,[44 ; 
printers and printing offices, 44.) 

PortSamia: Report by Consul Pace 44-47 

(Description of district, 44 ; rates of wages, 44 ; cost of living, 44 ; wages 
past and present, 45 ; habits of the working classes, 45 ; feeling be- 
tween employer and employ^, 45; organization of lal>or, 45; the 
prevalency of strikes, 46; food purchases, 46; co-operative socie- 
ties, 46; general condition of working people, 46; political rights, 
46; emigration, 46. Wages: General trades, 47.) 

Pi-t^soott: Report by Consul Slaght 4H-ol 

(Wages: General trades, 48; factories, mills, &o,, 49; foundries, ma- 
chine-shops, and iron works, 49 ; railway employ^ 49 ; seamen's 
wages, 50; store and shop wages, 50 ; household wages in towns and 
cities, 50 ; agricultural wages, 50; corporation employes, 50 ; Govern- 
ment departments and offices, 51 ; printers and printing offices, 51.) 

bherbiook: Report by Consul Parker 51-56 

(Bosiness depression, 51 ; area and division of labor, 52 ; cost of living, 
52. Wages ^ General trades, 53 ; factories, mills, dec, 54 ; foundries, 
machine-shops, and iron works, 55 ; mines and mining, 55 ; railway 
employ^, 55; store and shop wages, 55; household wages in towns 
and cities, 56; agricultural wages, 56; corporation employes, 56; 
printers and printing offices, 56.) 

Siiatford: Report by Consular Agent Benedict 57-^ 

(Wages: General trades, 57; factories, mills, Slc^ 57; foundries, ma- 
chine-shops, and iron works, 58 ; store and shop wages, 58 ; house- 
hold wa^es in towns and cities, 59; agricultural wages, 59; corpo- 
ration empIoy<^, 59; Government departments and offices, 60; 
printiTM Hud printing offices, 60.) 
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Tor»Dto: Report by Consol Howard flO-73 

(Rate of wages, 60 ; cost of living, 60; comparison of wages, 61 ; hab- 
its of the working clasKes, &i ; employ^ and employer, 62 ; labor 
organization, 63; liberty of trade, 63; co-operative societies, 64 ; 
general condition of the working people, 64 ; means of safety, 65; 
general relations between men, 56; political rights, 66; emigra- 
tion, 66 ; female labor, 66 ; wages, 66 ; honrs of labor, 66 ; moral 
and physical condition, 67 ; sanitary measnres, 67 ; wages of wo- 
men, 67 ; education, 67 ; effects of employment, 67 ; conclusion, 66. 
Wages: General trades, 68 ; factories, mills, dc^c, 69; fonndries,<ma- 
chlne-shops, and iron works, 70 ; railway employes, 70 ; seamen's 
wages, 70 ; store and shop wages, 70 ; household wages in towns 
and cities, 71 ; agricultural wages, 71 ; corporation employ^ 71 ; 
Government departments and offices, 72 ; trades and labor—Gov- 
emment employ, 72; printers and printing offices, 72; food prices, 
73.) 

Windsor: Report by Consul Ewers 74-79 

(Rates of wages, 74 ; cost of living, 74 ; wages past and present, 74 ; 
habits of the working classes, 74 ; feeling between employer and 
employ^, 75 ; labor organizations, 75 ; strikes, 75 ; food purchases, 
75; co-operative societies, 75; general condition of the working 
people, 75; safety of employ^, 76; political rights, 76; emigra- 
tion, 76 ; female labor, 76 ; Wages : General trades, 77 ; factories, 
mills, Ac, 77 ; foundries, machine-shops, and iron works, 78 ; rail- 
way employ^, 78; store and shop wages, 78; agricultural wages, 
78; corporation employ^, 79; Government departments and offices, 
79; print iug and printing officer, 79.) 

PBOVIWCB OP QITBBBC. 

lloDtreal : Report by Consul-General Stearus 79-94 

(Wages past and present, 79; habits of the working clashes, HO ; feeling 
between employer and employ^, 81 ; labor organization, 81 ; strikes, 
81 ; food purchases, 81 ; co-operative societies, 81 ; general con- 
dition of the working classes, 82 ; safety of emp!oy^s, 82 ; causen 
of emigration, H3 ; number of employed females, 83 ; wages ami 
honrs of labor, 83; moral and physical condition of female em- 
ploy^, 83 ; female wages ptfst and present, 84 ; education of female 
employ^ 84. Wages : General trades, 84 ; factories, mills, Ac,, 86 ; 
foundries, machine-shops, and iron works, 86 ; railway employ^, 
87 ; seamen's wages, 87 ; store and shop wages, Hfi ; household 
wages in towns and cities, 88; agricultural wages, 88; corporation 
employ^ H9 ; Government departments and offices, 90 ; printerM 
and printing offices, 90 ; recapitulation, 91 ; prices of the uecessarieH 
of life, 92.) 

Haint Hyacini he : Report by Commercial Agent 8mii h 95, 96 

(Wages: I^aborers, 9:*. ) 
Three Rivers : Report by Consul Wilson : 9^18 

(Wages: General tr. den, 97.) 
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PBOTIIVCE OF IVBW BBVW8WI«'K. 

Saint John: Report by Consnl Warner Wmf4 

(Rates of wages, 98 ; habits of the working classes, 98 ; organized con- 
dition of labor, 98 ; general condition of the working classes, 99 ; 
canses leading to emigration, 100 ; female labor, 100 ; moral and 
physical condition, 100. Wages: Oeneral trades, 101; factories, 
mills, dc^c, 101; foundries, machine-shops, and ironworks, 102; 
railway employes, 102 ; ship-yards and ship-building, 102; seamen's 
wages, 103 ; store and shop wages, 103 ; household wages in towns 
and cities, 103; agricultural wages, 103; corporation employ^, 
104 ; Government departments and offices, 104; printers and print- 
ing offices, 104.) 



IIVCE OP IVOVA SCOTIA. 



Halifax: Report by Consul-General Frye 105-111 

(Wages: General trades, IOC; general wage explanations, 107; cost 
of living, 108 ; wages past and present, 108 ; habits of the working 
classes, 108 ; feeling between employer and employ^, 108 ; organized 
condition of labor, 108 ; strikes, 109; food purchases, 109 ; co-operat- 
ive societies, 109 ; general condition of the working people, 109 ; 
safety of employ^, 109; political rights, 110; emigration, 110; fe- 
male labor, 110; acknowledgments. 111.) 

PBIHrCE EBWABB I8E<AIVB. 

Prince Edward's Island: Report by Consul Worden, of Charlottetown — 111-115 
(Cost of living, 111; condition of the laboring classes, 112. Wages: 
General trades, 112; factories, mills, &;o., 113; foundries, machine- 
ships, and iron works, 113; railway employ^, 114; ship-yards and 
ship-building, 114; seamen's wages, 114 ; store and shop wages, 114 ; ' 
honsehold(wages in towns and cities, 114 ; agricultural wa^es, 115; 
corporation employes, 115; Government departments and offices, 
115; trades and labor — Government employ, 115 ; printers and print- 
ing offices, 115.) 

MEXICO. 

>It;x ico : Report by Consul-General Strother . . . .* 1 16-1:59 

(Male labor, 116; cost of living, 116; past and present wages, 117; 
habits of the working classes, 117 ; feeling between employer and 
employ^, 118; organized condition of labor, 118; the prevalency 
of strikes, 118 ; freedom of food purchases, 119; safety of employ^, 
119 ; political rights of workingmen, 120; emigration, 120 ; female 
labor, 120 ; female wages and hours of labor, 121 ; moral and physi- 
cal condition, 121 ; past and present wages, 121 ; female education, 
121. Wages : General trades, 122 ; factories, mills, 4&c., 123 ; found- 
ries, machine-shops, and iron works, 123 ; glass- workers, 124 ; 
mines and mining, 124; railway employes, 124; store and shop 
wages, 124 ; household wages in towns and cities, 125 ; agricultural 
wages, 125 ; corporation employ^, 125 ; Gk>vemment departments 
and offices, 125 ; trades and labor— Government employ, 126 ; print- 
ers and printing offices, 126; civil and military salaries, 126.) 
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Lower Californift : Report by Consul Lambert, for San Bias, Qnadalajara, 

and Tequila U0-14<> 

(San Bias, 140: Difficulty in procuring labor statistics, 140; habits and 
condition of the laborers, 140. Guadalajara, 141 : Industries, 141 ; 
rates of waf^, 141 ; food prices, 142. Tequila, 142: Labor in Lower 
California and in the United States, 142; rates of wages, 143. San 
Bias: Wages: General trades, 143; fact4>ries, mills, d^c, in Tepio 
and Santiago, 144 ; mines and mining in Tepio and Guadalajara, 
144 ; seamen's wages in San Bias, 144 ; store and shop wages in San 
Bias, 144 ; household wages in towns and cities in San Bias, 145 ; 
agricultural wages in San Bias. 145; corporation employ^ in Gua- 
dalajara, 145; Government departmentH and offices in San Bias, 
146; printers and printing offices, 146.) 

LaPaz: Report by Consul Viosca 14(M49 

(Wages: General trades, 147 ; mines and mining, 147; ship-yards and 
ship-building, 147 ; seamen's wages, 148 ; store and shop wages, 148 ; 
household wages in towns and cities, 148 ; agricultural wages, 149; 
Government departments and offices, 149; printers and printing 
offices, 149.) 

Naevo Leon : Report by Consul Campbell, of Monterey 149-ir>:i 

(Principal industries, 149 ; ratosof wages, 1.^0 ; cost of living and food, 
150; habits of the working classes, 150; strikes, 150; food pur- 
chases, 150; general condition of the working classes, 150; Mon- 
tery street railway, 151 ; factories, mills, &c., 152 ; mines and min- 
ing, 152 ; store and shop wages, 152 ; household wages in towns and 
cities, 152; printers and printing offices, 152; agricultural wages, 
153.) 

BoBora : Report by Consul Willard, of Guaymas 1,5:i-ir 8 

(Souora, its people and industries, 153 ; rates of wages and cost of liv- 
ing, 153 ; habits of the working classes, 154 ; feeling between em- 
ployer and employ^, 154: hours of labor, 154 ; political rights, 154 ; 
emigration, 154; railroads and revolution, 154; women laborers, 
1£5 ; foreign laborers in Spnora, 155. Wages : General trades, 155 ; 
railway employes, 156 ; mines and mining, 156 ; seamen's wages, 
156; store and shop wages, 156; household wages in towns and 
cities, 157 ; agricultural wages, 157 ; cori»oration employ^ 157 ; 
printers and printing offices, 157 ; necessaries of life, 158.) 

Mat«moro6: Report by Consul-General Sutton 158-1».l 

(Wages: General trades, 158; railway employ^. 159; store and shop 
wages, 159 ; household wages in towns and cities, 159 ; agricultural 
wages, 159; corporation employ^, 160; Government departments 
and offies, 160; printers and printing offices, 161.) 

BRITISH HOIVDURAS. 

British Honduras : Report by Consul Morlan, of Belize 161-108 

(Rates of wages, 161 ; cost of living, 161 ; food prices, 162 ; wages past 
and present, 163; habits of the working classes, 163; feeling be- 
tween employer and employ^, 103; labor organization and strik**s, 
163 ; food purchases and co-operative societies, 163 ; general cimdi- 
tion of the working classes, 164 j safety of employes, 164; politi- 
cal rights, 164 ; emigation, 164 ; female labor, 164 ; women and 
children employed, 164 ; female wages, 165 ; moral and physical 
condition of female employ^, 165; safety and earo of female em- 
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Britisb Honduras : Report by Count] 1 Morlan, of Belize — Continued. 

ploj^, 165 ; female wages past and present, 165 ; female education, 
165; proposed immigration from the United States, 165. Wages: 
Oeneral trades, 166; ship-yards and ship-building, 166; seamen's 
wages, 167 ; store and shop wages, 167 ; household wages in towns 
and cities, 167 ; agricultural and wood-cutting wages, 167; Govern- 
ment departments and offices, 168 ; trades and labor— Government 
employ, 168 ; printers and printing offices, 168.) 

SOUrH AMKRICA.. 
UJVITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 

Biirrauquilla : Report by Consul Dawson 16^177 

(Wages: General trades, 169; factories, mills, &;c., 170; foundries, ma- 
chine-shops, and iron works, 170; glass-workers, 171; mines and 
mining, 171 ; railway employes, 171 ; ship-yards and ship-building. 
171; seamen's wages, 172; store and shop wages, 172; household 
wages in towns and cities, 172 ; agricultural wages, 172 ; corpora- 
tion employes, 173 ; Government departments and offices, 173 ; print- 
ers and printing offices, 473 ; cost of living, 173 ; wages past and 
present, 173; habits of the working classes, 173; feeling between 
employ^ and employer, 174 ; organized condition of labor, 174 ; 
prevalency of strikes, 174 ; food purchases, 174 ; co-operative so- 
cieties, 174 ; general condition of the working people, 174 ; a Bar- 
ranquilla mason's statement, 175 ; relations between employer and 
employ^, 176; political rights, 176; female labor, 176; the Colom- 
bian workingmen, 176.) 

Mt^dellin : Report by Consul Esmond 177-ldS 

(Rates of wages, 177 ; cost of living, 177; wages past and present, 178; 
habits of the working classes, 178 ; feeling between employer and 
employ^, 178; food purchases, 178; co-operative societies, &c., 
178; general condition ot the working classes, 179; statement of 
a workingman, 179; safety of employes, 180; political rights, 1*^; 
causes of emigration, 180; female labor, 180. Wages: General trades, 
181 ; factories^ mills, &c,j 182; foundries, machine-shops, and iron 
works, 182; mines and miuing, 182; store and shop wages, 183; 
household wagen in towns and citirs, 183; agricultural wages, 183.) 

TEIVEZUELA. 

LaGuayra: Report by Consul W. 8. Bird 183-188 

(Male labor, 183 ; cost of living, 183; wages past and present, 184; habits 
of the working classes, 184; feeling between employer and employ^, 
184 ; labor organizations and strikes, 184 ; pay and food purchases, 
184 ; general condition of the laboring classes, 185; political right«, 
185; female labor, 185. Wages: General trades, 185; factories, mills, 
&c., 186 ; railway emploj'^a, 186 ; seamen's wages, 187 ; store and 
shop wages, 187 ; household wages in towns and cities, 187 ; agri- 
cultural wages, 187 ; corporation employ^, 188 ; trades and labor- 
Government employ, 188 ; printers and printing offices, 188.) 

Ilararaibo : Report by Consul Plumacher 18t*-195 

(Cost of living, 189; wages past and present, 189; habits of the work- 
ing classes, 189; labor organizations, 189; food purchases, 189; fe- 
male labor, IH9. Wages: General trades, 190; factories, mills. 
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Maracaibo : Report by CoDsnl Plnmaoher — Continned. 

dc^c, 190; fotindriefi, machiDe-Bhopa, and iron works, 191; glass- 
workers, 191 ; mines and mining, 191 ; railway employes, 191 ; ship- 
yards and ship-bnilding, 192 ; seamen's wages, 192; store and shop 
wages, 193 ; household wages in towns and cities, 193 ; agricul- 
tural wages, 194 ; corporation employes, 194 ; Ooyemment depart- 
ments and offices, 194 ; trades and labor in Government employ, 
194; printers and printing offices, 196.) 

Puerto Cabello: Report by Consul Whit« 19G-201 

(How the working classes live, 196; wages past and present, 196 ; habits 
of the workiujc classes, 196 ; feeling between employer and employ^, 
196; food purohaS<ss, 197; general condition of the working people, 
197 ; female labor, 197 ; number of female employ^, 197 ; moral 
and physical condition of female employ^, 197; acknowledg- 
ments, 196. Wages: General trades, 198; factories, mills, Slo., 
199 ; foundries, machine-shops, and iron works, 199 ; seamen's 
wages, 199 ; store and shop wages, 199; household wages in towns 
and cities, 199 ; agricultural wages, 200; corporation employ^ 200; 
Government departments and offices, 201 ; trades and labor — Gov- 
ernment employ, 201.) 

BRITISH QVIANA. 

Brit ish Guiana : Report by Consul Figyelmeey 99^-21% 

(Cost of living, 202 ; wages past and present, 202 ; habits of the working 
classes, 203 ; feeling between employer and employ^, 203 ; organ- 
ized condition of labor, 203 ; food purchases, 203; co-operative so- 
cieties, 203 ; general condition of the working classes, 203 ; safety 
of employ^ 204; moral and physical well-being, 204 ; political 
rights, 204; canses of immigration, 204; number of female em- 
ploy^, 204; female wages, 204; moi-al and physical condition of 
female employes, 205 ; means for improvement, 205 ; safety of em- 
ployes, 205: care of sick and disabled, 205 ; female wages past and 
present, 205; female education, 205. Wages: General trades, 206; 
factories, mills, &;c., 206; foundries, machine* shops, and iron 
works, 206; railway employ^, 207; ship-yards and ship building, 
207 ; seamen's wages, 207 ; store and shop wages, 207 ; household 
wages in towns and cities, 207; agricultural wages, 208; corpora- 
tion employ^ 208 ; government departments and offices, 209 ; Gov- 
ernment institutions, 209 ; trades and labor — Government employ, 
209; printers and printing offices, 210.) 

BRAZIL. 

Rio de Janeiro : Report by Cousul-General Andrews 210-ttd^ 

(Rates of wages, 210; cost of living, 210 ; wages past and present, 211 ; 
habits of the working classes, 211; feeling between employer and 
employ^, 212; labor organizations, 212; strikes, 212; food pur- 
chases, 212; co-operative societies, 212; general condition of the 
working classes, 212 ; a laborer's statement, 213 ; safety of employ^, 
213; political rights, 213; causes of emigration, 214; number of 
female employ^, 214 ; female wage rates, 214 ; moral and physical 
condition, 214 ; means of improvement, 215; safety of female em- 
ployes, 215 ; provisions for sick and disabled, 215 ; effects of women's 
eroi)loyment, 215 ; Rtat« of female e<liicatio!i, 215. Wagen : General 
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Page. 



Sio da Janiero : Report by CocBal-General ADdrews — Continued. 

tradee, 216; factories, mills, dec., 217; fonndries, maohine-sbopH, 
and iron works, 217 ; glass- workers, 218 ; mines and mining, 21H ; 
railway employ^, 218 ; sbip-yards and sbip-building, 219 ; seamen^H 
wages, 219 ; store and sbop wages, 219 ; agricultural wages, 219 ; 
bonsebold wages in towns and cities, 220; corporation employ^, 
220; Qovemment departments and offices, 220; trades and labor, 
Goyemment employ, 221 ; printers and printing offices, 222.) 

Pemambnco : Report by Consul Atherton *i'^3-226 

(Cost 4>f living, 223 ; habits of the working class, 223 ; prevalency of 
strikes, 223; general condition ofthe working classes, 223; political 
rights, 223. Wages : Qeneral trades, 224 ; factories, mills, &c., 
225; foundries, machine-shops, and iron works, 225; railway em- 
ployes, 225 ; seamen's wages, 225 ; household wages in towns and 
eities, 225 ; agricultural wages, 226 ; Government departments and 
offices, 226; trades and labor — Government employ, 226.) 

FALKLAND ISLAIVDS. 

Falkland Islands : Report by Consul Lasar, of Port Stouley 227, 22» 

(Wages: General trades, 227; ship-yards and ship-building, 227; sea- 
men's wages, 227 ; store and sbop wages, 227 ; household wages in 
towns and cities, 228 ; Grovemment departments and offices, 228 ; 
trades and labor — Government employ, 228.) 

PERU. 

Pern: Report by Acting Consul Brent, of Callao 228-23T 

(Unsatisfactory condition of a£fairs, 228; hopeful outlook, 229; 
wages and cost of living, 229 : habits of the working classes, 230 ; 
feeling between employer and employ^, 231 ; organization of labor, 
231; strikes, 231; fiKxl purchase, 231 ; co-operative societies, 232; 
safety of employes, 232 ; coolie labor in Pern, 232; political rights, 
232; emigration, 232; female labor in Peru, 232. Wages: Qeneral 
trades, 233 ; factories, mills, &;c., 234 ; foundries, machine-shops, 
and iron works, 234 ; mines and mining, 234 ; railway employ^, 
235 ; seamen's wages, 235 ; store and sbop wages, 235 ; household 
wages in towns and cities, 236 ; agricultural wages, 236; corpora- 
tion employ^, 236; Government departments and offices, 237; 
printers and printing offices, 237.) 

ECUADOR. 

Ecuador : Report by Consul Beach, of Guayaquil 237-24;^ 

(Conditions in Lower aud Upper Eona<lor, 237 ; cost of living, 238 ; hab- 
its of the working classes, 239; labor organizations, 239; female 
labor, 239 ; contentment of the laboring classes, 239. Wages : Gen- 
eral trades, 240; factories, mills, &;c., 241; foundries, machine- 
shops, and iron works, 241 ; mines and mining, 241; railway em- 
ployes, 241 ; ship-yai'ds and ship-building, 242; seamen's wages, 
242; store and shop wages, 242; household wages in towns and 
cities, 242 ; agricultural wages, 242 ; corporation employes, 243 ; 
Government departments and offices, 243; trades and labor — Gov- 
ernment employ, 243 ; printerd aud printing offices, 243.) 
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WKST INJyiA. ISLANDS. 
BRITISH WEST IIVDIES. 

THB BAHAMAS. 

Page. 

The Bahamas: Report by Consul MoLain '244-35» 

(The character of oar labor, 244 ; rates of wages, 244 ; trading, 245 ; the 
cost of living, 246; general condition of working people, 247; mis- 
cellaneous information, 248; political rights, 248; taxation, 248; 
emigration, 249; population, 249; women employ^, 249; conclu- 
sion, 250.3 

TMJmWLm ■SI.AIVD. 
Turk's Island: Report by Consul Sawyer 2r)0-26S 

SPANISH WEST INDIES. 
CUBA. 

C^infuegos: Report by Consul Pierce 251-255 

(Wages on sugar plantations, 251 ; condition of agricultural labor, 252 ; 
the colonial system, 253; how the laborers live, 253; slave labor, 
254 ; wages in the city of Cienfnegos, 254 ; cost of living to city la 
borers, 255; female labor, 255.) 

Santiago de Cuba : Report by Consul Landreau 2."»6-260 

(Wages : General trades, 256 ; factories, mills, Slc, 257 ; foundries, ma- 
chine-shops, and iron works, 257 ; mines and mining, 257 ; railway 
employ^, 258 ; ship-yards and ship-building, 258; seamen's wages, 
258; store and shop wages, 258; household wages in towns and 
cities, 258; agricultural wages, 258; corporation employes, 259; 
Oovemment departments and offices, 259 ; printers and printing 

offices, 260.) 

•AN B«iiiiive«. 

Puerto Plata: Report by Consul Simpson 2H0-262 

(Cost of living, 260 ; habits of the working classes, 260 ; mlsocellaneous, 

260 ; working i>eople, 960; political rights, 261. Wages : (General 

trades, 261 ; factories, mills, Slo,, 261 ; seamen's wages, 261 ; store 

and shop wages, 262 ; household wages in towns and cities, 262 ; 

agricultural wages, 262; (Government departments and offices, 262; 

printers and printing offices, 262.) 

CONTINENT OF ASIA. 

XXJRKKY IN A.&1A., 

ASIA iniBroB. 

Smyrna: Report by Consul Stevens 263-271 

(Want of statistics, 263 ; explanatory, 263 ; acknowledgments, 264 ; 
rates of wages, 264 ; cost of living, Slc,, 264 ; habits of the working 
classes, 265; the feeling between employ^ and employer, 265 ; or- 
ganized labor strikes, Ac, 265 ; cooperative societies, 266 ; general 
condition of the working people, 4&c., 266 ; female labor, 267 ; con- 
cluding remarks, 267. Wages : (general trades, 268; factories, mills, 
See, 269; foundries, machine-shops, and iron works, 269; mines 
and mining, 269; railway employes, 269; ship-yards and ship- 
building, 270 ; agricultural wages, 270 ; printers and printing of- 
fices, 270; female labor, 271.) 

Mytilene: Report by Consular Agent Fottion 271-272 

(Food prices, 271.) 
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SFRIA. 

Syria : Rei>ort by Consul Robeson, of Beirut 273-981 

(Present condition of the laboring classes, 273; social condition of 
women, 273; system of hiring laborers, 274 ; rates of wages, 274; 
cost of living, 274 ; currency, 275 ; past and present wages, 275 ; 
habits of the working classes, 275 ; feeling between employer and 
employ^, 275; labor organizations, strikes, &.C., 275; food pur- 
chases, 275 ; co-operative societies, 275 ; general condition of the 
working classes, 275 ; safety of employ^, 276 ; political rights, 276 ; 
emigration, 276; number of female employ^, 276; female wages, 
276 ; hours of labor, 277 ; moral and physical condition, 271 ; im- 
provement of female laborers, 277 ; safety of female employ^, 277. 
Wages: (General trades, 276; factories, mills, ^.c, 278; carriage 
roads, 279 ; native seamen's wages, 279 ; store and shop wages, 279; 
household wages in towns and cities, 279; agricultural wages, 280 ; 
corporation employ^, 280 ; Government departments and offices, 
280 ; Government telegraph offices, 281 ; printers and printing of- 
fices, 281.) 

PALESTIflTE. 

Palt'Htiiie : Report by Consul Merrill, of Jerusalem 281-292 

(Difficulties under which the report is made, 281 ; no basis of compari- 
son between Palestine and the United States, 282 ; character of 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants, 283 ; people supported by charity, 
283; observations on the department's list of general trades, 284 ; 
very few steady employments, 284; difficulty of arriving at ''aver- 
age wages," 285 ; cost of living, 285 ; hours of daily labor on a farm, 
286 ; house servants and nurses, 283 ; large classes dependent ou 
travelers, 286; wages paid by tourist companies, 287; employ- 
ment of dragomans, 287 ; guards at the consulates, 287 ; wines and 
liquors, 288 ; salaries of teachers, 288 ; telegraph operators, 288 ; 
post-office employ^, 288; clerks in stores, 289; female labor, 289; 
conditions which control the trade of Palestine, 289 ; rate of inter- 
est and an indifferent government, 290 ; poor prospect for American 
laborers in Palestine, 290; wages of general trades, 291.) 

PERSIA. 

Pt'i>ia : Report by Consul General Benjamin, of Teheran 293-302 

(Wages: General trades, 294 ; general household wages in Persia, 297; 
cost of living to the laboring class, 298; incrase of living expenses, 
299; the Modakheel or commission system, 299 ; taxes, 299; habit« 
of the working classes,299 ; feeling between employer and employ^, 
300 ; emigration, 300; co-operative societies, political rights, 'd:.c., 
300 ; women workers. 300 ; cacftes of reduction of wages, 300 ; mines 
and mining, 301 ; female labor, 301 ; Persian vs. United States 
money, 302.) 

Ihniiadan : Report prepared for Consul-General Benjamin by the late Rev. 

It. Y. Hawks, of Hamadan 302-304 

(Male labor, 302; Persian money and weight, 302 ; prices of the neces- 
saries of life, 303; cost of clothing, 303; cost of fuel, 303; habits of 
the working classes, 303; feeling between employer and employ^, 
304 ; labor organizations, 304 ; food purchase and mode of payment, 
304 ; statement of a Hamadan porter, 304. ) 
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CEVE.OIV. 

Ceylon : Heport by Consul-Geiieral Morey, of Colombo 305-313 

(Labor conditions in Ceylon r«. the United States, 3U6; scbednled par- 
ticnlarsy 305; how the general trades people live, 306; founders 
and machinists, 306; Singhalese agricnltnral labor, 307; Coolie 
labor in Ceylon, 307. Wages : General trades, 309 ; factories, mills, 
dc4;., 310; foundries, machine-shops, and iron works, 310; mines 
and mining, 310; railway employes, 310; seamen^s wages, 311; 
store and shop wages, 311 ; household wages in towns and cities, 
312; agricultural wages, 312; corporation eraploy<^, 312; Oot- 
emment departments and offices, 312; printers and printing offices, 
313.) 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Th 5 Philippine Islands : Report by Consul Voigt, of Manila 313-313 

(Wages: (ieneral trades, 314; factories, mills, &c., 314; foundries, 
machine-shops, and iron works, 315; mines and mining, 315; ship- 
yards and ship-building. 315; seamen's wages, 315; store and shop 
wages, 315 ; household wages in towns and cities, 316 ; agricultural 
wages, 316; corporation employ^, 316; Government departments 
and offices, 316; printers and printing offic«*s, 316.) 



JAPAIV. 



317-342 



Japan : Beport by Consul-Geueral Van Burcn 

(Labor in Japan, 317 ; latitude and longitude of Japan, 318; topography 
318 ; soil, 318 ; water, 318 ; climate, 318 ; population, 319 ; govern 
ment,320; land tenure, 321 ; organization of domestic society, 321 
religion, 321 ; education, 322 ; morals, 323 ; means of transporta- 
tion, 324; tenements, 325; fuel, 326; farmers, 327; artisans, 330 
professional labor, 332; coolie or common labor, 332; fishermen 
433; miners, 334; sports and past times, :)34; labor organizations, 
335; finances, 3:^6; pauperism, :{36; the blind, 'Xi7 ; scenery, 337 
ethnology, 338; oriental civilization, 3:i8; food prices, 3!)9; taxa- 
tion, :W9.) 

CHINA. 

Aiiioy : Report by Consul Goldsborough :M2r-345 

(Male labor, 312; female labor, 343. Wages: General trailes, 343 ; ship- 
yards and ship-building, 344 ; seamen's wa^es, 344 ; store and shop 
wages, 344 ; household wages in towns and cities, 345; corporation 
empIoy6i, 345. ) 

Hankow : Report by Consul Shepard 345-347 

(General trades, 345 ; food and food prices, 346 ; rents, 346 ; character- 
istics of Hankow laborers, 346 ; labor organizations, 346 ; cloth- 
ing, :i46 ; political rights, 'M6 ; female labor, 347.) 

SOVTHBRIV CHINA. 

Southern China: Report by Consul Seymour 347,. S48 

(Class 14.50 to $5.50 per month, 347 ; class $4.50 to |8 per month, 347 ; 
other classes, 347. ) 
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CONTINENT OF AFRICA. 

noRocco. 

Pagr. 

Morocco: Report by Consal Mathews 349>35t 

( Female labor, 349. Wages : Qeneral trMdes, 350 ; store and shop wages, 
351 ; household wages in towns and cities, 351 ; Government depart- 
ments and offices, 351.) ' 

CAPC COLOIVT. 

CM|)e Colony: Report by Consul Siler, of Cape Town 352-357 

(Wages : General trades, 353 ; railway employ^, 354 ; seamen's wages, 
355 ; store and shop wages, 356 ; corporation employ^, 356 ; Ck>Y- 
emment departments and offices, 356 ; food prices, 357.) 

SENEGAL. 

Sr uegal : Report by Consul Strickland, of Gor^e, Dakar 357-361 

(Division, 357; wages, 358; cost of living, 358; communism, 358; in- 
temperance, 359; future prospects, 360.) 

SIERRA LEONE. 

SierraLeone: Report by Consul Liewis 361-364 

(Cost of living, 361. .Wages: General trades, 362; ship-yards and ship- 
building, 362 ; seamen's wages, 362 ; store and shop wages, 363 ; 
household wages in towns and cities, 363 ; agricultural wages, 363 ; 
corporation employ^, 363 ; Government departments and offices, 
363; trades and labor,— Government employ, 363; printers and 
printing offices, 364.) 

MADEIRA. 

Madeira: Report by Vice-Consul Hutchison 364-316 

(Female labor, 365. Wages: General trades, 365; store and shop 
wages, 365; household wages in towns and cities, 366 ; agricultural 
wages, 366.) 

AUSTRALASIA. 

VICTORIA. 

V ictoria : Report by Consul-General Spencer, of Melbourne 267-397 

(Male labor, 367; rates of wages, 367 ; cost of living, 368; wages past 
and present, 368 ; habits of the working classes, 368 ; feeling be- 
tween employer and employ^, 368; organized condition of labor, 
369; strikes and courts of arbitration, 369; co-operative societies, 
371 ; general condition of the working classes, 372 ; statements of 
working people, 373 ; bootmaker, 373 ; engineer, 374 ; miner, 374 ; 
Jeweller, 375; die-maker, 376 ; smith, 376; baker, 377 ; flint-glass 
worker, 378 ; tailor, 380 ; female mill operative, 381 ; female coat- 
maker, 383 ; safety of employ^, 384 ; the sweating system, 386 ; 
political rights, 386; emigration, 387; occupation of the people in 
Victoria, 387 ; female wages, 388 ; hours of labor, 388 ; moral and 
physical condition of female employ^, 389 ; care of sick and dis- 
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Tiotoria : Rex>ort by Consul-General Spenoer, of Melbourne— Continaed. 
abled. 390 ; past and present wages, 391 ; education among female 
employ^, 391 ; acknowledgments, 3li2. Wages : General trades, 
398; fiustories, mills, dto., 393 ; foundries, macbine-shops, and iron 
works, :i94 ; mines and mining, 394 ; railway employ^ 394 ; ship- 
yards and ship-bnilding, 395; seamen's wages, ^5; store and 
shop wages, 395 ; household wages in towns and cities, 395; agri- 
cultural wages, 396; Qovemment departments and offices, 396; 
printers and printing offices, 397 ; necessaries of life, clothing, rent, 
Ac, 397.) 

WEST AUSTRALIA. 

We»t Australia : Report by Consular Agent Dynes, of Albany 398 

(Wages: General employment, 398; seamen's wages, 398; store and 
shop wages, 396.) 

BffiW ZEAI.AIVD. 

New Zealand: Reportlby^Consul Griffin, of Auckland 399-411 

( Wages : General trades, 399 ; factories, mills, d:.c., 399 ; foundries, 
machine-shops, and iron works, 400 ; glass- workers, 400 ; mines 
and mining, 400; railway employ^ 401; ship-yards and ship- 
building, 400 ; seamen's wages, 401 ; store and shop wages, 401 ; 
household wages in towns and cities, 401 ; agricultural wages, 40*2 ; 
corporation employ^ 402; Goyemment departments and offices, 
408 ; trades and labor — Government employ, 402 ; printers and print- 
ing offices, 403 ; cost of living, 403 ; prices of provisions, 403; hab- 
its of the working classes, 403; feeling between employ^ and em- 
ployer, 404; organization of labor, 404; New Zealand. tariff, 405; 
taxation, 406 ; source of revenue, 406 ; public land, 407 ; the work- 
ingmen and assisted immigration, 407 ; cost of living, 408 ; strikes, 
409; wages and food purchases, 409; general condition of the 
working classes, 409; new industries, 410; greenstone wares, 411; 
acknowledgment, 411.) 

POLYNESIA. 
HA1¥A11A1V ISLANDS. 

lUwaiian Islands: Report by Consul McKinley, of Honolulu 412-414 

(Wages : General trades, 412 ; foundries, machine-shops, and iron works, 
412; railway employ^, 413; ship-yards and ship-building, 413; 
seamen's wages, 413; agricultural wages, 414 ; Government depart- 
ments and offices, 414; printers and printing offices, 414.) 

SAinOA. 

8sniioa : Report by Consul Canisius 415, 416 

(Labor in Samoa, 415.) 

O 
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